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JAPANESE WARSHIP RECEIVES ITS DEATH BLOW 
As its oil trail indicates, this destroyer — ^already damaged— twisted and turned in a vain atfcein^ to mdd-AHied dr 
attack ; the bombs which eventually sank it are seen bursting on its bows. The destroyer dnie of the ships 
in the iil<^fated Japanese convoy every one of which was sent to the bottom by land-based Allied hoxythi^ ^ Battle 
of the Bismarck Sea, March 2-5, 1943 (see page 2602). The enemy lost 12 troop transpo#y 
^hree cruisers, at least 72 planes, and all but 97 of 15,000 men. Allied losses were four airctal^ Foppef 
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THE HOME FRONT IN BRITAIN DURING 1943 

Britain^ the beleaguered fortress oj 1 940-4 f had become by 1943 the centre 
from which invasion of the Continent, with all this implied of organization, 
training and provision of supplies, being prepared. But even at this critical 
time thought and planning for the post-war world was not lacking, as this 
review shows. Consult also Historic Documents Nos. CCLXI and CCLXV. 

Home front activities in the second half of 1942 were recorded in Chapter 239 


T he year 1943 in Britain may well be 
described as one of preparation 
Ibr the Allied invasion of Western 
Europe. This it was intended to be 
in the Government’s planning, so long- 
scale, so immensely vast in compre- 
hension, so intensely complex in its 
construction. In the middle of January 
Mr. Oliver Lyttelton, Minister of Pro- 
duction, set the keynote of all the year's 
activities when he told the House of 
Commons that 1943 would 
be a peak year in our war 
production; and six 
months later, in a speech 
to the U.S.A. on American 
Independence Day, he de- 
clared that we in Britain, 
while fully cognizant of 
America’s vast contribu- 
tions to the com^^ v^^se 
by way 
had mobiBz^ 
and 

full, tighte^|^':,;p||^tSj*^ 
working the 

possible, and pressing 
every ounce of our 
strength into the offensive 
battle. We now lived on 
less than half of our pre- 
war imports, he reminded 
his hearers acro-ss the 
Atlantic; men in the 
munitions industry were 
working an average of 
over 55 hours a week and 
women over 60 hours; 
and Britain as a result was 
now producing a greater 
volume of goods than ever before, and 
the figures for munitions production 
showed a steady rise. About 17 per 
cent, of the munitions production of 
the United Nations was contributed by 
Great Britain alone, and 22 per cent by 
the Empire as a whole. 

By the summer the mobilization of 
the country’s man- and woman-power 
was practically complete. Out of a 
population of 46,750,000 (mid-1942), of 
whom 9 millions were children under 14, 
and an “ effective ” population between 
14 and 65 of 33,130,000 (15,900,000 
males and 17,230,000 females) 16,200,000 
, males and 7,100,000 females (including 

2,500,000 married women) were in the 


Services or engaged in full-time paid 
employment, while the remaining 10 
million women were married or occupied 
in necessary household duties. (Some 

650,000 of those were also engaged in 
part-time jobs, and another million were 
engaged as voluntary workers.) Oxer 
a million more men were engaged in 
making munitions than in the last war, 
but the mobilization of women was on 
an unprecedented and unrivalled scale. 


In September a mass meeting of 
representative women workers in in- 
dustry was called by the Government 
in the Albert Hall, London. Some 6,000 
women attended, and addresses were 

BRITAIN’S WAR PRODUCTION 

The following figures were given by Mr. Oliver 
Lyttelton (Minister of Production) in the House of 
Commons, on March 8, 1944. 

From the beginning of the war to the end of 1943 : 

83,000 tanks, armoured cars and carriers. 

1 15,000 guns of calibres larger than 20 mm. 

150,000,000 rounds of gun ammunition. 

5,500,000 machine-guns, rifles, sub-machine-guns, 
and automatic pistols. 

7,000,000,000 rounds of small arms ammunition. 

1,000,000 wrheeled vehicles of unarmoured types. 

* 90,000 aircraft of all kinds (80% combat types). 

* [From an official report »ssueii in Wanhinifton^ 
May 31, 1944, the nwtjJber appears to have been even 
larger — 95,30.'S1. 


given by Mr. Churchilh Mr. Bovin, 
Lord MVjolrou, and other ministers. 
The Prime Minister said that “ the war 
effort would not have been achieved 
if the women had not marched forward 
in millions and undertaken all kinds of 
tasks and work for which any other 
generation than our own — unless you go 
back to the Stone Age — would have 
considered them unfitted ” ; while Mr. 
Bevin, who as Minister .of Labour could 
speak of women’s work 
with unexampled au- 
thority, declared that the 
response, discipline, and 
output of British women 
had surpassed all expecta- 
tions, and permitted of the 
most orderly and efficient 
mobilization of labour- 
power ever seen. Their 
effort had been vast, but 
“ it would be a tough go 
during the winter and 
early spring,” and the last 
great effort must now be 
made. 

In spite of all that the 
U-boats had been able to 
achieve, the British people 
were still remarkably well 
fed — ^perhaps (indeed al- 
most certainly) the best- 
fed people in Europe. The 
national larder continued 
to be well stocked with 
the produce of home agri- 
culture and imports from 
abroad. Concerning the 
latter, Mr. Mabane, Par- 
liamentary Secretary of the Ministry of 
Food, said pertinently enough on May 
13 in the House of Commons that never 
had so much been carried in so little, a 
reference to the careful scheming and 
scientific developments that had enor- 
mously reduced the ratio of volume to 
value in shipping space. Eighty per 
cent of space had been saved by im- 
porting eggs dried instead of in shell, 

25 per cent by boning and telescoping 
carcase meat; and by dehydration a ■ 
thousand tons of vegetables^; bcGupying' 

140,000 Gii. ft., cr iM ,.bk, r^duce^ to 40 : 
tons and 

methods of dehydration of 
and vegetables wert^ooh^tantly 



NEW IDENTITY CARD ISSUED TO RESIDENTS IN 
GREAT BRITAIN 

Under the National Registration Act, passed on September i, 1939, identity 
cards were issued to each person resident In the United Kingdom on 
Sept. 30, 1939. These were recalled in 1943, when fresh ones of the pattern 
shown above were distributed with the new ration books (seeillus., p. 2593). 
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HOW BRITAIN DEVELOPED HER AGRICULTURE 
In 1943, 70 per cent more food was produced in England and 
Wales than in 1939 — a rise due in large measure to the greatly 
increased area under the plough. F|oni;the map (compiled from 
information supplied by the Minist^ of Agriculture) .^can be seen 
the increase in production county county in 1942 ; |t was higher 
still in 1943. Great expansion in tiMe usepf , machinery ^’helped: this 
combine harvester (3), adjusted tofeint phly the ears^of corn, left 
behind the straw to be ploughed back ^O .^e soUto'^orm humus. 
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1. These cottages — two out of 3,00c promised for farm labourers by the 
Government — ^were * opened ’ at Riding Lane, Hildenborough, Kent, on 
September 15, 1943, by the Rt. Hon. Ernest Brown, Minister of Health. 

2, Volunteer land workers line up for their wages : many townsmen and 
women helped regular farm workers to get in the splendid harvest of 1943. 








NEW RATION BOOKS FOR OLD 

The new ration books issued between May and July 1943 included personal points, used for 
the purchase of sweets and chocolate ; coupons for all rationed foods (left) ; and clothing 
coupons (right). Personal points and food coupons came into use from July 25 ; clothing 
coupons from September i. Personal points and clothing coupons were detachable from the 
food book, but their issue bound as one saved time and trouble in preparation and distribution. 


Stocks of food had been steadily 
aecninulated since 1939 so as to main- 
tain a fair and consistent distribution. 
The supplies from Indih and Ceylon had 
sufficed to maintain the tea ration ; 
and the loss of almost all our sources of 
rice had been compensated, at least in 
part, by increased pro- 
duction in Brazil and 
the U.S.A. Subsidies 
kept the price of food 
stable (during 1943 
£205,800,000 was spent 
on food subsidies, in- 
cluding over £60 million 
on bread, flour, and 
oatmeal ; £23 million on 
meat and £28 million 
on potatoes, £11 million 
on eggs, and nearly £11 
million on milk, and the 
saine on sugar), so that 
food prices were only 20 
per cent above pre-war. 

This should be com- 
pared with the rise of 108 
per cent in the spring of 
1918, the fourth year of 
the last war. Many other 
interesting facts were 
revealed by Mr. Mabane. 

Fish zoning was saving 
about 7,000 train miles 
weekly, and milk ration- 
alization about 25 per 


cent of petrol; the scheme for moving 
seed potatoes from Scotland had saved 
about 250,000 tons of transport, and 
soft drink concentration had taken 
about 1,000 vehicles off the road. 
British Kestaurants now numbered over 
2,000 and were rapidly increasing ; 


the number of meals served in these and 
works canteens, catering establishments, 
etc., was approximately 180 millions a 
week. The national loaf was the best, 
and the only unrationed bread in 
Europe, and at 2^*d. a pound the 
cheapest food in the world. 

All this would not have been possible 
but for the devoted labours of the 
British farming industry. In March Mr. 
E. S. Hudson, Minister of Agriculture, 
appealed to farmers to plough up an 
additional million acres, 
and at the same time 
- urged the growing ■ of 
yet more vegetables in 
gardens and allotments. 
In three years British 
food production had in- 
creased 70 per cent, of 
which 60 per cent was 
due to increased out- 
put per man unit. By 
now, the Minister could 
proudly boast, the 
British farm worker was 
producing nearly three 
times more than the 
German, and incident- 
ally substantially more 
than the worker in 
America. On May 26 
Mr. Hudson outlined 
a four-year plan, for 
agriculture, m ^ Britain 
which ' ^ increase 

food; production and 
improve the land {see 
Histoife ^ u m e n t 



SALMON GOES INTO COLD STORAGE 


During the salmon season, many fish were put into cold storage on behalf of the 
Ministry of Food at Billingsgate Market, London. Here is a section of a frj^flg ■ 
room with more fish being added to the freezing racks. ' : 

Photo, Topical Press ' 
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TWENTY-THREE UNITS’ WORTH OF UTILITY FURNITURE 
Manufacture of domestic furniture was prohibited from November i, 1942, except for Utility 
furniture, introduced from January i, 1943. Free of purchase tax, it was obtainable under 
permit on a * units ’ systern, by newly married couples, bombed-out persons and — from March 26 
— by families with children setting up house for the first time. Couples with no furniture were 
entitled to 60 units ; and an additional 15 units for each child. Units value of the furniture here 
shown was : sideboard, 8 ; table, 6 ; dining chairs, i each ; fireside chair, 5. Nursery furniture, 
when available, could be bought vrithout restrictions. Inset, Board of Trade official stamp. 

Photo, Sport db General 

The Ministry of Agriculture issued workers, and the Women’s Land Army, 
on June 17 a statement giving par- in raising a harvest which would mean 
ticulars of the extraordinary progress the best part of a hundred million tons, 
that had been made in food production produced on the soil of a Britain that 
Progress 1939. Although had become one of the most fertile spots 

in Food total cultivated area on earth. Tens of thousands of men and 

Production ^^ii^ished by 2 per women, boys and ^*rls, answered the 
cent, owing to the ex- Minister’s call, and in all parts of the 
tension of land given over to military country there were agricultural camps 
uses, the tillage acreage in 1942-43 ex- for the volunteers. Without their aid 
ceeded that of 1939 by 52*8 per cent what Mr, Hudson called “ the toughest . 
(see map, p. 2592). The area under harvesting job of our history” could 
wheat was up by 35*6 per cent, oats 72, never have been performed, 
potatoes 80*4, vegetables 55*1. In 1939 On April 12 Sir Kingsley Wood, the 
enough beet was grown at home to meet Chancellor of the Exchequer, opened his 
23*9 percent of our sugar requirements ; Budget for 1943-44. The total expen- 
now it was sufficient to meet 35 per cent, dituie for the year was estimated at 
i.e., to cover the domestic ration. An- £5,756,114,000 and the revenue at 
other striking fact was that the number £2,907,500,000, leaving a gap of 
of farm tractors in use rose from 55,000 £2,848,614,000 to be filled by borrowing, 

in 1939 to 150,000 in 1942. In spite of etc. There were not many tax changes, 
the great drop in imported foodstuffis, Income tax was kept at 10s. in the £, 
cattle increased by 4*6 per cent (showing The Purchase Tax on “luxury articles ” 

the Government’s practical increase in was increased from 66f to 100 per cent, 

milk production), but sheep, pigs, and and there were small increases in the 
commercial poultry all showed a fall in taxes on drink and tobacco, and seats in 

numbers. Allotments had increased theatres and cinemas over a shilling, 

from 930,000 to 1,675,000 during the In his speech Sir Kingsley Wood, after 

war, and the number of private gardens paying a wholehearted tribute to the 
producing vegetables rose from two working pf the Lease-Lend scheme, le- 
miJIions to five millions. On Farm Sun- , called that the cost of the war had no-w 
day, July 4, Mr. Hudson broadcast an risen to the stupendous total of 
a great army of ydlunte^^^ £13,000,000,000, and that 'the total 

■ expenditure, . including 'debt charges 


and normal civil services tlirougliout 
the war period, amounted to some 
£15,600,000,000. The daily war expen- 
diture had been steadily increasing, and 
was now £15 million as against £5 million 
at the time of the 1940 Budget and 
£12,500,000 a year earlier. During the 
past financial year taxation had yielded 
■ the unprecedented sum of £2,483,000,000. 
and for the first time in history income 
tax exceeded £1,000 million. No less 
than 44 per cent of all our expenditure 
since the war began, whether at home 
or abroad, had been met out of current 
domestic revenue ; in 1940 it was 36 
per cent, and in the last year of the 
1914-18 war only 29 per cent. 

This was, concluded the Chancellor, a 
magnificent achievement by all sections 
of British taxpayers. 

Seven million wage- Paying 
earners had paid about for the War 
£200 million in income 
tax during the year, and nearly every 
family in the land contained now at 
least one income tax payer. What the 
taxpayers had not contributed had been 
borrowed — 34 per cent tliroug*li long- 
term loans and 21 per cent by way of 
subscriptions to small savings. Shortly 
before the close of the financial year the 
total sum raised by the War Savings 
campaign exceeded £5,000 million. 

On . September 21 Sir Kingsley Wood 
died suddenly, and was succeeded as 

‘BEVIN’S BOYS’ 

Mr. Bevin, Minister of Labour, announced 
on July 29, 1943 (see page 2599) that if 
insufficient men volunteered for work in the 
mines, mining would be added to the 
services to which men called up could be 
directed. This step was taken on October 12, 
the men to be chosen, explained Mr. Bevin 
on December 2, by b^lot. The first ballot 
took place on December 14. Below is a group 
of conscripted youths from London and 
-Glasgow receiving instruction in coal-getting. 

Photo. Asf>oc^xited PrenA 




Chancellor of the Exchequer by Sir John 
Anderson, whose place as Lord President 
of the Council was taken by Mr. Attlee. 
At the same time Lord Cranborne 
became Dominions Secretary, Lord 
Beaverbrook Lord Privy Seal, and Mr. 
R. K. Law (son of the former Prime 
Minister) a Secretary of State. As 
Chancellor, Sir Kingsley Wood had 
recogni 2 ed that the Budget was no 
mere money-raising device, but a power- 
ful instrument of economic and social 
policy, and it was during his term of 
otfice that such fiscal innovations as 
the purchase tax, deferred credits for 
taxpayers, tax-free utility goods 
(utility furniture was introduced from 
January 1 — see p. 2594), and tax-reserve 
certificates were inaugurated. 


Yet another substantial reform had 
received his keen attention — ^the system 
of “ pay-as-you-earn ” income tax. 
Sir Kingsley had intended to describe 
, „ the proposals himself to 

•Pay-as-you. Commons 

earn^^ome September 22, but 
owing to his sudden 
demise his place was taken by Mr. R. 
Assheton, Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury. A White Paper explaining 
the proposals was issued the same day. 
Briefly, it was proposed that in future 
income tax should be deducted froni 
current earnings instead of being based 
on the earnings for the previous year. 
It was intended that originally the 
scheme should apply only to weekly 
wage-earners, but so great was the 
pressure brought to bear on the new 
Chancellor that before it came into 
operation (in April 1944) it was 
extended to cover all persons receiving 
incomes under Schedule E. The Bill 
became law on November 11. 


Although the nation was stripped for 
war, there was plenty of thought for 
the morrow — ^for the days after the 
victory had been won. During 1943 such 
criticism of the Government as there 
was had a domestic rather than a strate- 
gical or military complexion. It was 
generally admitted that the Churchill 
administration was making a good job 
of the war, but there were many who 
doubted its ability to plan the society 
that should emerge as the aftermath of 
the gigantic struggle. Loud and frequent 
were the complaints that the famous 
Reports of the Barlow, Scott, and Uth- 
watt Committees {see Historic Docu- 
ments CCLVI-CCLVIII, pp. 2370 and 
2371), had been pigeon-holed in White- 
hall and next to nothing done to imple- 
ment their recommendations. A new 
Ministry of Town and Country Planning 
was established in February, with Mr. 
W. S. Morrison as its head, and a Town 
and Country Planning (Interim Develop- 
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ment) Act was passed bringing under promised that in due course steps would 

public control such land as was not be taken to embody the main proposals 

already covered by the earlier Act and in legislative form. The promise was 

increasing the control exercised by plan- welcomed, but here again the critics 

ning authorities while their plans were showed some disinclination to be con- 

being prepared. The Beveridge Report tent with assurances. By way of demon- 

(see p. 2369), was the subject of much strating the Government’s genuine con- 

discussion, and in February there was a cern for the post-war world Mr. Churchill 

four-day debate in the Commons on its came to the microphone on March 21 

proposals. Sir John Anderson, speak- and broadcast to the nation and the 

ing for the Government, announced its world the outlines of a four-year pro- 
acceptance of the Report’s basic assump- gramme of British social policy, to be 

tions — full employment, a comprehen- prepared at once, and initiated at the 

sive national medical service, and a earliest opportunity. (See Historic 

system of children’s allowances — and Document No. CCLXI, page 2599.) 



Cargo SniPS from BRI l ISH YAKDi 

Fast ships designed to carry special war freight and built in British yards began to come into use 
in September 1943. Spacious, clear decks suitable for the carriage of bulky, heavy, and large 
items ; many wide hatchways ; extensive cargo gear, including three big derricks, were out- 
standing features of these vessels. They had accommodation for 24 passengers. Above, men 
at work on the engines for a io,ooo-ton cargo ship. Below, a 12,000-ton dead weight merchant 
vessel seen behind the bows of another under construction. 

• . .j' •** Photos, British Official ; Topical 



One iiK'asure of domestic reform, at 
least, was put on tlie Statute Book : the 
Bili for the regulation of wages in the 
catering industry. Fathered by Mr. 
Bevin, the Minister of Labour, this was 
hotly opposed by a section of the Con- 
servative party who accused the Minister 
of breaking the political truce by pro- 
moting a highly controversial issue. 
Mr. Bevin stuck to his guns. He wanted 
"he Bill, he declared, because it was 
necessary to put a great industry on a 
.satisfactory basis ready for the post- 
war rush of tourists and other visitors. 
The Bill became law in June, and the 
Wages Board authorized thereundei- 
was soon after set up. 

Another and far more important 
measure of reform was the Education 
Bill, the text of which was issued in 
December, although the 
Educational proposals it embodied 
Proposals were outlined in a White 
Paper published on July 
17. The Bill was hailed as the greatest 
step in educational progress since the 
Fisher Act of a quarter of a century 
before. Under it the school-leaving 
age was to be raised to 15 on April 1, 
1945, and to 16 as soon as practicable 
thereafter; the school system was to 
be entirely remodelled on the plan 
of nursery schools for children under 
5 (voluntary), primary schools for 
children in the 5-11 age groups, and 
secondary schools for children over 11. 
All these schools were to be free, and 
local education committees would be 



LORD WAVELL LEAVES FOR INDIA 
Field-Marshal Sir Archibald Wavell, appointed to succeed Lord Linlithgow as Viceroy and 
Governor-General of India on June 19, 1943, became Viscount Wavell of Cyrenaica and 
Winchester on July i. Shortly before his departure he said, ‘ I have no illusions as to the difficul- 
ties and dangers of my task, but I have also a vision of the great possibilities in front of India.' 
He is seen here with Lady Wavell and their daughter Felicity leaving England for India, which 
he reached on October 17. He was installed as Viceroy at New Delhi on October 20. 

Photo, G.P.U. 

• 

required to provide free medical treat- people up to the age of 18 not attending 

ment and inspection "and would also school full time there would be Young 

receive new powers to provide meals Peopled Colleges, part-time attendance 

and milk and, in cases of real need, at which would be compulsory. All 

free boots and clothing. For young primary and secondary schools would 

begin the day with an act of corporate 


FIRST FAIR IN WINDSOR GREAT PARK 


worship, and Church schools would have 


In 1943, as in 1942, the Government recommended that workers in industry should have a week’s 
holiday during Uie year. But, to avoid non-essential travel and to prevent confusion and 
difficulty in food distribution, everyone was advised to spend holidays at home. Many local 
authorities provided open-air attractions in the form of concerts, dances, and other entertain- 
ments. H.M. the King permitted a fair to be held in Windsor Great Park as part of the * holidays 


the choice of being either aided (when 
they would meet half the cost of modern- 
izing their buildings and continue to 
appoint their own teachers and retain 


at home * movement. 


Pholo, Planet News control of religious instruction) or con- 



trolled, when full financial responsi- 
bility. would be assumed by the Local 
Education Authority, but the managers 
would be consulted as to the appoint- 
ment of head teachers and those teachers 
giving religious instruction. 

More Cabinet changes were announced 
on November 11. Lord Woolton, who 
had been an outstanding success as 
Minister of Food, be- 
came Minister of Re- New Minister 
construction, with a of Food 
seat in the War Cabinet. 

Col. Llewellin took his place at the 
Food Ministry. Mr. H. U. Willink be- 
came Minister of Health in place of 
Mr. Ernest Brown who was appointed 
Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. 

Lord Woolton’s appointment encour- 
aged those who were anxious to see 
some progress in the plans for post-war 
reconstruction ; in his statement on the 
subject in the Lords in December, 
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be made it clear there would be no 
MinivStry of Reconstruction with a large 
staff. As he envisaged his position, it 
was that of a co-ordinator of the plans 
put forward by other ministries and 
departments. This rather limited view 
of his powers and responsibilities chag- 
rined some of his critics, who also 
regretted his statement that for some 


the country’s life, it was the basis of its 
capacity to make war. Yet insuiiicient 
coal was being produced, and nothing 
that was tried seemed able to lift the 
figure to what was n€*eded to supply 
the domestic hearths, the fighting forces, 
and the demands of our overseas allies 
and friends. When the year opened, a 
National Coal Board of coal -owners 


more men in the industry than a year 
earlier, the production each week was 
nearly 10,000 tons less than in the same 
week of 1912, and absenteeism among 
miners was higher than it should be. 
In a broadcast on April 14 he said that 
though the gap of 11 million tons be- 
tween production and consumption had 
been clo.sed, the production position 



years to come we shall be a nation poor 
in wealth,” which, taken in conjunction 
with a somewhat similar utterance by 
Field-Marshal Smuts (in his speech to 
the Houses of Parliament on November 
25, that after the war Britain “ from a 
material economic point of view will be 
a poor country,” since she had put her 
aU into the struggle), fostered their fears 


and miners, coal distributors and con- 
sumers, under the chairmanship ot 
Major Gwilym Lloyd George, Minister 
of Fuel and Power, had just come 
into being. In April the Minister said 
that he was watching the production 
figures with serious concern : although 
there were at the moment over 5,000 


was far from satisfactory. In May a 
scheme of conciliation for the settle- 
ment of all disputes came into force. A 
National Conciliation Board was set up, 
consisting of owners’ and workers' 
representatives in equal numbers, with 
two chairmen representing both sides, 
and a National Reference Tribunal ot 
three permanent 
members uncon- 




3sals, said Maj or Lloyd G eorgo, 
er of Fuel, on October 12 
se of Commons in the course 
on the coal situation, would 
' considered ; one immediate 
idy foreshadowed by Mr. 
!ech of July 29 — see Historic 
No. CCLXII, p. 2599), would 
■up of men for the mines in 
ay as for the armed services, 
ber 3 Mr. Bevin announced 
en conscripted for the mines 
losen by ballot from amongst 
on or after January 1, 1918. 
angements would be made 
scripts to be properly trained 
ies before going down the pit. 
ire some important -develop- 
ments in the organ- 
ization of the Civil 
Defence Services 
during the year. In 
January the first aid 
services were amal- 
gamated with the 
rescue service ; and 
in February the Fire 
Guards w^ere recog- 
nized as a separate 
service, to be closely 
linked with the 
National Fire Service. 
To accompli&h this 
new liaison a new Fire 
Guard Plan was de- 
vised, operative from 
September, making 
Fire G-uards respon- 
sible for reporting to 
the N.F.S. fires from 
enemy action during 
the hours of black-out. 


posals were submitted. 

These included the release of more 
miners from the forces. Civil Defence, 
and industry ; abolition of dual con- 
trol, and assumption by the State of 
full, financial and operational control 
of the pits ; accelerated mechanization 
and improved equipment -; a minimum 
wage of £6 a week for underground 
workers and £5 10s. for surface workers; 
overhaul of transport arrangements ; 
improvements in the holidays with pay 
scheme. Long-term proposals included 
immediate legislation governing post- 
war hours, Government control of the 
disposal and price of coal, continuation 
of the guaranteed week and national 
minimum w^age, and comprehensive 
safety and welfare measures. The 
Federation concluded that there could 
be no filial solution of the problems 
besetting the industry so long as its 
ownership remained in private hands. 
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‘WE SHOULD MAKE AND PROCLAIM A 4 YEARS’ PLAN’ 

; By 1943 Allied victory soon or late seemed certain, and Mr. Churchill’s broadcast of 

I March 21 gave answer to a widespread feeling that attention should be given to post- 

I war conditions. Mr. Bevin’s decision to direct men between 18-25 into mining, and to 

I register women up to 50, indicated clearly, however, that the stringencies of war were 

! by no means at an end — a fact emphasized in the Premier’s Mansion House speech. 


Mr. CHURcmLL, ix a Broadcast on March *21, 194J3. 
Speaks of Post-war Poiacy. 

I T is our duty to peer througli the mists of the future to the 
end of the war, and to try our utmost to be prepared by 
ceaseless effort and forethought for the kind of situations 
which are likely to occur. . . . 

It would be our hope that the United Nations, headed by 
the three groat victorious Powers, the British Commonwealth, 
the United States and Soviet Eiussia, should immediately 
begin to confer upon the future world organization which is 
to be our safeguard against further wars. ... It is my 
earnest hope, though 1 can hardly expect to see it fulfilled in 
my lifetime, that we shall achieve the laigest common 
measure of the integrated life of Purope that is f)ossible with- 
out destroying the individual characteristics and traditions 
of its many ancient and historic races. . . . We must 
remember, however, that ... it will not be given to any 
one nation to achieve the full satisfaction of its wishes. . . . 

Coming nearer home ... I am very much attracted to the 
idea that we should make and proclaim what might be called 
a Four Years’ Plan. . . . We have dve-year Parliaments, 
and a Four Years’ Plan would give time for the preparation 
of a second plan. ... A scheme for the amalgamation and 
extension of om* present incomparable insurance system 
should have a leading place in our Four Years’ Plan. 1 have 
been prominently connected with all these schemes of national 
compulsory thrift from the time when I brought friend 
Sir William Beveridge into the public service 35 years 
ago. . . . The time is now ripe for another great advance. , . . 

We must establish on broad and solid foundations a National 
Health Service. Here let me say that there is no finer invest- 
ment for any community than putting milk into babies. . . . 
The care of the young and the establishment of sound, 
hygienic conditions of motherhood have a bearing upon the 
whole future of the race which is absolutely vital. Side by 
sidss with that is the war upon disease, which, so far as it is 
successful, will directly aid the national insurance scheme. . . . 

The future of the world is to the highly educated races 
who alone can handle the scientific apparatus necessary for 
pre-eminence in peace or survival in war. • . , The facilities 
for advanced education must be evened out and multiplied. 
No one who can take advantage of a higher education should 
be. denied this chance. You cannot conduct a modern com- 
munity except with an adequate supply of persons upon 
whose education, whether humanitarian, technical or scientific, 
much time and money have been spent. . . . 

We have one large and immediate task in the replanning 
and rebuilding of our cities and towns. ... In the far- 
reaching scheme for reorganizing the building industry, pre- 
pared by the Minister of Labour and the Minister of Works, 
will bo found another means of protecting our insurance fund 
from the drain of unemployment relief. ... 

It is necessary to make sure that we have projects for the 
future employment of the people and the forward movement 
of our industries carefully foreseen, and, secondly, that private 
enterprise and State enterprise are both able to play their 
parts to the utmost. A number of measures are being and 
will be prepared which will enable the Government to exer- 
cise a balancing influence upon development. . . . Our own 
efforts must be supported by international airangements and 
a.greement 3 more neighboiirlike and more * sensible than 
before. ... My solemn belief is that if we act with com- 
radesliip and loyalty to our country and to one another, and 
» if we can make State enterprise and free enterprise both serve 
national interests and pull the national wagon side by side, 
then there is no need for us to run into that horrible, devas- 
tating slump or into that squalid epoch of bickering and 
confusion which mocked and squandered the hard-won 
victory which we gained a quarter of a century ago. 


Mr. Ernest Bevin, Minister of Ladocr, Announ'ces New 
Measures for Using Man-power to the Fuix; House of 
Commons, Jury 2fl, 1043. 

G reat though the expansion of the aircraft industry has 
been already, we must add still more Lo its ialjour force. 
This can only be done by the further recruitment of women, 
wlio will therefore not be available for the Y, 'omen’s Auxiliary 
Services, the Women’s Land Army, and olhei* services. . . . 
In addition ... it has been decided to extend tlie age of 
registration of women for einploynieiit up to the age of aU. . . . 

The man-power of the mining industry mi.st he rein- 
forced. ... At the beginning of July the labour force in the 
coal-mining industry stood at 700,000. ‘ Tlic net wastage 
is 20,000 a year; and the average man-pow'or for the 
year up to next April, unless we change matters, will not 
exceed 700,000. An average labour force at this level will 
not be sufficient to meet our probable requu;‘emoi5t.s. ... 1 
intend immediately to remove the age limit from ll'o of)tion 
to enter the mines which is given lo men called u}i for tlio 
forces ; at present this is limited to men under 25. If a 
sufficient number do not exercise this option my fir-st line of 
approach will be to direct men between 18 and 25, who W’ould 
otherwise be called up for the forces, to enter mining instead. 
V’olunteeis will also be accepted from among any suitable 
men who are not engaged on high priority work. But if 
these measures pi'ove inadequate, I shall ha^'e no choice but 
to reduce the age for direction below IS. . . . 

Mr. Churctiili. Speaks on War Dfties at the Mansion 
House, November 9, 1943. 

W E and our Allies have had a year of almost unbroken 
victory on every front. British, Dominion, and XJ.S. 
armies have cleared Afoica of the enemy. Together the 
British and XJ.S. forces have conquered Sicily, Siirdinia, 
Ooi’sica, and one-tliird of Italy. We have broken the back 
of the TJ-boat war, w'hich at one time had seemed our greatest 
peril. W’'e have inflicted, and arc inflicting, shattering damage 
upon the flciman cities which are the centres of luiiiiitions 
production. ... In llie Pacific . . . many brilliant actions 
have been recorded. . . . But I gladly admit, and indeed 
proclaim, that the outstanding event of tliis famous year has 
been the victorious advance of the Eussian armies. . . . 

A gi*eat many people speak as if the end of the \var in 
Europe were near. I hope they may prove right. . . . Wo 
should, however, be foolish and blameworthy if wo allowed 
our plans and actions to be based on the i:)rospect of an early 
collapse of Germany. . . . We must not lose for a moinent 
the sense and consciousness of urgency and crisis wdiicli must 
continue to drive us, even though we are in the fifth year of 
war. ... ^ 

Another tremendous and practical duty is involved in wJiat 
is called winning the war. ... I regard it as a deflnito part 
of the duty of this 'National Government to have its plans 
perfected in a vast and practical scheme to make sure that in 
the years immediately following the war food, work and 
homes are found for all. . . . On this far-reaching work H.M. 
Government are now concentrating all their energies that 
can be spared from the actual struggle with the enemy. . . . 

It is a reasonable assumption that, unless we make some 
grave mistakes in strategy, 1944 will see the climax of the 
European war. Unless some happy event occurs, on which 
we have no right to count, and the hand of Providence is 
stretched forth in some crowning mercy, 1944 will see the gre«at- 
est sacrifice of life by the British and American armies, ... 
Sorrow will come to many homes in the United Kingdom and 
throughout tho great Republic. . . . The supreme duty of 
all of us, British and Americans alike, is to preserve that good 
will' that now exists throughout the Engli^h-^Bp^l^g^ 
and thus aid our armies in their grim and 
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‘IN THE MEDITERRANEAN WE HAD 3 CRUISERS LEFT. . . ’ 


Only after the surrender of the Italian fleet on September 11, 1943, did the British 
Admiralty make public the desperate state of the Allied naval situation in the Mediter- 
ranean in the winter of 1941-42. The continuing need, in view of Allied shipping 
problems, for increased food production in Great Britain, and the Government's 
forward-looking policy for agriculture, were the theme of an important address made 
to the Council of Agriculture on May 26 by the Minister of Agriculture. 


Mr. a. V. Alexander, First Lord op the Admiralty, 
Broadcasts on September 16, 1943, a Review op the 
Naval War in the Mediterranean prom the Outbreak 
OF War to the Surrender op the Italian Fleet. 

I N September 1939 the British and French fleets together 
were so superior to the German that there was no fear 
of our losing command of the seas. ... In June 1940 
the position was changed almost overnight. The French 
fleet went out and the Italian came in. , . . Fortimately, we 
had in the Mediterranean a C.-in-C. of great spirit and 
resource. . . . “ Because of our weakness,” said Admiral 
Cunningham later, ” our policy had to be one of aggressive- 
ness, and it paid handsome dividends.” ... It was decided 
to attack the Italian forces in harbour at Taranto by aircraft 
of the Fleet Air Arm. On November 11, 1940, the 19 Sword- 
fish planes which took part in that remarkable attack suc- 
ceeded in crippling the Italian battle fleet for a considerable 
period. . . . This was followed by a series of disasters which 
threatened our whole position at sea. . . . The crisis in our 
fortunes was reached in November and December 1041. 
On November 14 H.M. aircraft-carrier “ Ark Royal ” was 
torpedoed and sunk ; on the 20th the Australian cruiser 
“ Sydney ” was sunk ; on the 24th the cruiser “ Dunedin ” ; 
on the 26th the battleship ‘‘ Barham.” Then came the 
treacherous attack on Pearl Harbor . , . followed almost 
immediately by the sinking of H.M.S. ** Prince of Wales ” 
and “ Repulse.” . . . Fortunately, the enemy did not know 
completely our precarious position, and for vital months 
we managed to conceal from him the damage to the ” Queen 
Elizabeth ” and “ Valiant ” and the sinking of the “ Barham.” 

In the Mediterranean we had three cruisers left, yet our 
men fought on, working wonders. Our greatest problem was 
Malta. . . . Supplies were falling and at times could be measured 
in weeks. ... A small convoy got through in January, but an 
attempt to get another through in February had to be aban- 
doned. In March Admii*al Vian, in command of the 16th 
Cruiser Squadron, was sent to make another attempt. He 
met the Italian fleet and the Luftwaffe, and his battle with 
them is one of the most brilliant in our naval history. . . 
One of the four supply ships was sunk ten miles south of 
Malta, and another, the ” Breconshire,” was hit when almost 
home. . . . The other two were bombed in harbour, but most 
of their cargo was saved. 

I N June Admiral Vian was again on the Malta run. . . . 

The convoy did not get through. . . . However, a con- 
voy had been simultaneously passed from the Western 
Mediterranean, and in the face of incessant attacks by the 
enemy air forces some of the ships reached Malta. The next 
. convoy to Malta was in August. . . . Five ships only reached 
Malta* But Malta was saved by the supplies in those ships, 
which lasted until the victory of El Alamein. . . . 

Offensive action against Rommel’s supply lines was 
carried on, mainly by H.M. submarines and aircrait of the 
Fleet Air Arm and R.A.Fi . . . H.M. submarines sank a total 
of 1,335,000 tons. These res ulrs are remarkable because the 
Mediterranean is perhaps the most difflcult area in the 
world for successful submarine operations ; 41 of our sub- 
marines were lost. In addition, the Fleet Air Arm . . . 
accounted for another 410,000. tons. Perhaps the most 
spectacular action by surface ships was the elimination of an 
enemy convoy of ten merchaht ships and two destroyers 
by the cruisers “ Aurora ” and “ Penelope ” with the des^ 


an advanced offensive base, and from November onwards 
our grip on the inland sea has been steadily tightening. 
No large-scale enemy evacuation from Tunisia was allowed ; 
there was little interference with our expedition to Sicily, 
and by the capture of Sicily the Italian fleet was irrevocably 
divided, one part at Taranto and the other at Spezia. . . . 

Mb. R. S. Hudson, Minister op Agriculture, Announces 
A Pour- Year Plan for Agriculture, at Middlesex 
Guildhali. on jVLay 26, 1943. 

L ast autumn I asked for an additional 600,000 acres of 
wheat. That was a stiff demand. Well, it has been 
achieved, nay, more than achieved. I now confidently 
expect to get well over half as much again. Indeed, this 
year we shall have doubled our pre-war wheat acreage. 
Nor is that aU. Our acreage under other grains — ^and ail 
kinds of corn are now used for your biead — also shows a 
substantial increase. That is a great achievement. . . . 

So much for the present. . . . You are also wondering 
about the future. ... 

1 said that we were at present working on a Four-Year Plan 
for agriculture . . . which would take us up to the harvest 
of 1947. . . . You may well ask, “ When are your demands 
on us going to cease or let up ? ” Quite frankly, I can’t tell 
you. It’s unsafe in this world to prophesy. If you insist, 
however, on a guess, I should say not before 1947 at the 
earliest. For even if victory in Europe comes before then 
the demands for food from our own soil will not abate. Ships 
will still be needed for other vital purposes. The Japs must 
still be beaten. The starving peoples of Europe must be fed. 

Please remember that there are stiU over ten million 
acres of permanent grass in England and Wales. Not all of 
this, of course, is ploughable. But a large part of it can and 
should be ploughed in the next few years. . . . Much of our 
present arable has given of its utmost and borne two, or even 
three, white straw crops in succession. It needs a rest. 
But our present tillage area must not drop. We must still 
go on producing the maximum amount of crops for human 
and animal consumption. We must therefore adopt a policy 
of turning over more grassland for cropping while gradually 
reseeding to leys of varying duration our more exhausted 
plough land. Such a policy is really common sense if we 
are to preserve the fertility of our soil. It is in fact the 
gradual implementation of the ley farming policy which 
I believe must be the future basis of British agriculture 
over a large part of the country.- -I want to see every farm 
in every county with a plan worked out so that by 1947 
every acre of land that can and should be ploughed on that 
particular farm shall have been turned over. 

What will be the effect ? The most important will be that 
we shall have millions of acres of land under leys of varying 
duration one-six years old. Those leys will be vastly more 
productive than the millions of acres of permanent grass 
that they will have displaced. 

That leads us directly to the other half of our Four- Year 
Plan — namely, our livestock policy. We shall require a larger 
head of both cattle and sheep to consume the additional grass. 
It is my ambition to see also a very material improvement 
in the quality of those cattle and sheep. . . . 

Given ordinary luck in the weather (a factor I “can’t con- 
trol) and reasonable supplies of fertilizers (a factor I hope to 
be able to control), we ought to be able, year by year, to 
increase the yield from the existing arable and tillage area. 
Add to that the improvement in livestock and livestock 
products which I visualize and I predict that when 1947 
comes the agriculture of this country will never before 
have been so healthy and efficient. . . , 



trdyers “ Lance ’* *aud “ Lively.” 

The advance of the ajmy ^m El Alamein and the landing 
of the Anglo-Amencan expedition in Africa completely 

' revolutionized the situation- Malta was relieved and became 
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Chapter 263 

NAVAL OPERATIONS IN THE PACIFIC: 1943 

Allied naval weakness had enabled Japan to gain rapid ascendancy in the 
Pacific in 1942 ; but Americans mounting output of craft and of framed crews, 
and the release of British ships after the surrender of Italy ^ made possible 
during 1943 that process of steady island-hopping^ which was an essential 
preliminary to attack on Japan herself Earlier phases in the Pacific naval 
war are recorded in Chapter 241 


T he year 1943 began in the Pacific 
with the Japanese positions still 
very strong, although somewhat 
weakened through attrition and ship- 
ping losses due to Allied submarines and 
aircraft — a weakening which not only 
made it difiS-Cult for the Japanese to 
keep their garrisons in the south-west 
supplied but also reduced the flow of 
loot from the occupied territories to 
Japan, to the disappointment of 
both the public and the productions 
departments. 


Nuisance 
Raids by 
all Arms 


The Allies’ first care was to maintain 
this pressure on lines of communication, 
and in the meantime to collect strength 
for the advance on Japan from both 
north and south. In all Pacific opera- 
tions, the Allies’ greatest difficulty was 
the enormous distances over which a 
prepared enemy of . great strength had 
to be approached. The Japanese had 
been helped over these same distances 
by years of preparation, fifth-columnists 
in every territory, the element .of sur- 
prise, and the weakness and over- 
confidence of the Allies. 

Both sides adopted the policy of 
diffusing their opponent’s strength and 
attention by carrying out numerous 
nuisance raids by all 
arms, strong enough to 
force the other side to 
take them seriously, on 
'shipping and land positions in widely 
separate areas. By the beginning of 
1943 the enemy was making little attempt 
to advance farther to the south or west ■ 
he seemed rather to be bent on making 
the occupied territories as defensible as 
possible and putting their products to 
the greatest use. 

The main policy of the Allies was to 
tie down the Japanese forces in New 
Guinea, New Britain, and the Solomons 
by strong forces on land, supported by 
air and sea power, and then to work 
northward through the most easterly 
of the islands, the Gilbert and MarshaO 
groups, and thus to turn the flank of 
the strong Japanese bases at Truk in 
the Carolines, and in Guam and the 
Philippines — ^the second and third taken 
from the U.S. since Pearl Harbour. 


In the far north the Japanese were 
tied down to the most westerly of the 
Aleutian Islands by constant , attacks 


along the chain. Canadian-American 
pressure on Kiska and others of the 
islands was maintained steadily, some- 
times to the tune of eight and ten raids 
a day, until the Japanese finally evacu- 
ated them in August, after which the 
Allies maintained complete secrecy about 
them. Repeated Allied air attacks were 
also made on the Kuriles, leading to 


Japan proper, particularly on the naval 
base at Paramushiro. 

In the Indian Ocean the strategical 
aim of the Japanese was to keep the 
British occupied and so prevent their 
joining the Americans in any great 
strength, but their nuisance operations 
in this area were not carried out in 
sufficient strength fully to accomplish 



This dramatic photograph of a Japanese destroyer was taken by 
over the ship just before bombing and sinking, it. The 
Japanese convoy -totally lost in the significant;^attle of tlw. 
logs piled up on the port side of the. deck- part of 
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AMERICANS LAND ON ATTU ISLAND IN THE ALEUTIANS 


A Japanese landing on Attu, westernmost of the Aleutians, was reported in June 1942. They 
abandoned it a little later, but reoccupied it in November of the same year. American warships 
bombarded enemy positions there in February 1943, and in May several landings were made, 
that shown here being on the black volcanic beach of Massacre Bay. By the end of May all 
organized resistance had ceased. Kiska, 196 miles to the east, was also occupied by the Japanese 
in June 1942 ; its reoccupation by American and Canadian forces in August 1943 brought the 
whole Aleutian chain once more under Allied control. 

Photo, Associated Press 

their purpose. In July it was announced ships, in February Guadalcanal was fully 
that, there had been no Japanese sub- occupied by the Americans. The U.S. 
marines in the Mozambique Channel Navy Department stated that Japanese 
for three months — their main surface losses in the Solomons campaign had 
strength was devoted to protecting been at least 50,000 men, 797 aircraft, 
their own supply line in Burma, where 57 ships sunk (including at least one 
their forces were kept supplied almost battleship and many heavy cruisers), 
entirely by sea. seven probably sunk, and 102 damaged. 


Commander of the United Nations 
Forces in the South-West Pacific, had 
assembled a striking force of all avail- 
able American and Australian aircraft 
in the area. On March 2, Fortresses and 
Liberators of this force began an in- 
tensive attack on the augmented con- 
voy. It went on all day in face of heavy 
A.A. fire and decreasing opposition from 
Japanese fighters, nine at least of the 
ships being sunk that day. The rest of 
the convoy steamed on into the Huon 
Gulf where, on March 3, the attack was 
continued. Fortresses, Liberators, 
Havocs, Beaufighters, Mitchells, Light- 


The strong Japanese positions and 
naval bases in eastern New Guinea, 
New Britain, New Ireland, and the 
Solomon Group, attack 
Occupy on which had already 
started, were the first 
concern of the Allies at 
the beginning of the year. The enemy 
continued his unsuccessful efforts to 
regain Guadalcanal; after some big 
troopships had been sunk by aircraft, 
destroyers and small craft made repeated 
attempts to work inshore and were 
generally driven off with little difficulty, 
although their activities imposed a great 
strain on Allied units. In heavy sea and 
air fighting which started at the end of 
January, when the Japanese were 
covering the withdrawal of their 
troops fi-om Guadalcanal, they claimed 
four American battleships, numerous 
cruisers, and other vessels ; the loss of 
the cruiser Chicago,” a destroyer, and 
ipf ;threl motor torpedo-boats .was ad- 
Several Jai)anese destroyers 
the'^Gferman official- 
had lost four- battle- 


The harbour base at Rabaul, greatly 
strengthened by the Japanese, was 
kept under air attack almost without 
intermission, and a large number of 
enemy supply ships and men-of-war 
were sunk or damaged— they had little 
space in which to manoeuvre against 
attack from the air. Seriously damaged 
ships had to be taken to Singapore or 
Truk for repairs. 

The most important Pacific action of 
the year, the Battle of the Bismarck 
Sea, developed out of the sighting, on 
March 1 by Allied reconnaissance planes, 
of a big Japanese fleet bound from 
Rabaul to New Guinea. The weather 
was bad, and the enemy possibly had 
hoped it would cover his movements. 
Seven transports, with four destroyers 
and three cruisers, made up the convoy. 
Next day these ships, shadowed by 
Australian Catalinas, ‘were joined by 
five raore transports and three more 
destroyers. For some little time past, 
concentrations of Japanese shipping at 
Rabaul had been reported, with the 
result that General MacArthur, Supreme 


nings, Kittyhawks, Bostons, and Hamp- 
dens flew in at mast-head height, 
dropping over 100 tons of bomba. 
Transport after transport went down, 
packed with men and material, together 
with more destroyers. Action still went 
on against the burning remnant of the 
Japanese fleet ; not a ship reached Lae. 

The Battle of the Bismarck Sea — 
a naval victory won by air power 
directed by an army general — was, said 
General MacArthur on „ , - 

March 4, a victory of 
such completeness ^ to 
assume the proportions 
of a major disaster for the enemy. . . . 
'His naval component consisted of 22 
vessels . . . representing a tonnage es- 
timated at approximately 90,000 tons. 
They have all been sunk or are sinking.” 
Out of 15,000 soldiers and sailors, only 
97 survived. American losses were one 
bomber and three fighters. This battle 
was the greatest victory achieved up to 
ttat date in air-sea warfare, and the 
first in which aircraft had attained com- 
plete success against so large a convoy. 




In surprise dawn attacks on April 2 
3, and 4, 26 Fortresses, without loss, 
.sank or badly damaged seven enemy 
warships, including two cruisers, and five 
other vessels off Ka^deng, New Ireland. 
On the 7th, an Allied force near Guadal 
canal was attacked in its turn, one U.S 
destroyer, one tanker, and one New 
Zealand corvette being sunk at a price 
of 39 Japanese planes. Seven U.S. 
'planes were lost. 

Another phase in the Pacific opera- 
tions started on June 29 with further 
American landings in the Solomons. 

This led to two actions 
in the Kula Gulf, 
which lies between 
Kolombangara Island 
and New Georgia, when the Japanese 
were reinforcing New Georgia : a day 
action on July 6, in which the Americans 
claimed six destroyers sunk and other 
ships damaged, for the loss of the cruiser 
“Helena”; and a night action in 
which British ships took part,, on the 
12tli-13th, when a Japanese light 


Two Actions 
in 

Kula Gulf 



MUSICAL WELCOME FOR U.S. SUBMARINE ‘ WAHOO ’ 

The ' Wahoo,’ returning to Pearl Harbour after a Pacific patrol during which she brought the 
total of her sinkings to eight, entered port with a broom lashed to her periscope as a symbol 
that she had made a clean sweep. On December 2 the U.S. Navy Department announced that 
she was overdue and must be presumed lost with her complement of about 65. 

PhofOt Keystone 



SURVIVORS FROM THE FIRST BATTLE OF KULA GULF 
The only American Ipss in the Battle of Kula Gulf, July 6, 1943, when 10 Japanese warships 
(four cruisers and six destroyers) were sunk or damaged while escorting supply ships to the 
enemy garrison on Kolombangara in the Solomons, was the U.S. cruiser * Helena ’ (9,700 tons). 
Here some of the 600 survivors picked up by destroyers out of Kula Gulf crowd to the rail as they 
arrive in port. Another 161 of her complement of about 800 virho reached an enemy-h^d island 
til the New Georgia group were rescued by U.S. destroyers after they had been in hiding a week. 

-• ' ' Photo^ Keystone 


cruiser and three destroyers were sunk, 
two more destroyers believed sunk, the 
survivors in the water refusing to be 
rescued by the Allied ships. The U.S. 
destroyer “ Gwin,” torpedoed in the. 
action, later foundered while in tow. 
As was so often the case in high speed 
actions in the Pacific, conditions made it 
impossible to assess the Japanese losses 
accurately. 

On August 6, Japanese warships 
packed with troops to reinforce Vila, 
the main Japanese base on Kolom- 
bangara, were inter- 
cepted oS that island. 

A cruiser caught fire. soTomons 

blew up and sank ; 
two destroyers were claimed, with 
another damaged and believed sunk. 
Tokyo admitted one, with another 
damaged, and claimed an American — 
a claim not admitted by the U.S. Early 
in September Allied ships were busy 
covering several new landings in New 
Guinea. On October 6 nine Japanese 
destroyers were caught evacuating 
troops from Vella Lavella in the Central 
Solomons ; three were reported sunk. 

These actions on their wing, and the 
Allies' steady progress in the Solomons, 
were a serious embarrassment to any 
preparations the Japanese were making 
for an invasion of Australia from ih^ 
islands to the north of it. In . juhe 
Prime Minister Curtin considered that 
the Cominonwealth was safe from in- 
vasion, though not from raids ; and in 
August Tokyo admitted tha1|;there was 

no longer any chance of inValp 

In many of th^e ■ operations in the 
South-West 
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British, Australian, and New Zealand 
Navies worked in the closest co- 
operation, whose effectiveness in- 
creased steadily with improved know- 
ledge of one another’s systems. Air 
co-operation was also most satisfactory, 
and combined operations with the 
armies were brought to a very fine pitch 
of efficiency. The U.S. Navy made 
greatly increased use of the motor 
torpedo-boats which were being turned 
out in large numbers and manned by 
enthusiastic young volunteers ; they 
found a happy hunting ground in the 
waters adjacent to innumerable inlets 
and bays in the Solomons and claimed 
a number of victims among enemy 
warships and supply vessels. 


ALLIED AIRCRAFT CARRIERS IN THE PACIFIC 

British, American, and Australian ships and aircraft of all types co-operated in the Pacific war 
zones. Here are the British aircraft carrier H.M.S. ‘ Victorious,' from whose decks U.S. Navy 
fighters and torpedo-bombers operated during her service with the U.S. Pacific Fleet during 1943, 
and beyond her the U.S. aircraft carrier ‘ Saratoga,' lying side by side in harbour at Noumea, 
New Caledonia. They formed part of a task force under Rear-Admiral Dewitt C. Ramsey, U.S.N. 

Photo, Keystone 


Attacks in narrow waters on the sup- 
ply fleet became so effective that many 
of the enemy’s land positions had to be 
revictualled at night by submarines, 
many of which were successfully at- 
tacked. The U.S. submarine fleet — 
conspicuously the ‘‘ Wahoo ” until 
she was sunk, the “ Guardfish ” and 
the “ Gudgeon ” — ^took a very heavy 
toll of supply ships also, sinking 
them not only far afield, but in home 
waters as well — occasionally even in 


THEV HELPED to NEUTRALIZE WAKE ISLAND 
A U.S. task force made a very heavy attack on Wake Island in the Central Pacific. It was 
begun at dawn on Octobw 5, 194^, b^ warships ancl carrier aircraft, continued later in the day 
: iand-l^sed Liberators (which had to fly many himdreds of miles to teach the island), and 
op October 6 by further hombihg from-d carrier force. The island ‘was effectively 
for montiis,' according io the report published in Pearl Harl>our. Here men aboard 


heated guns during the initial-bombardment. 


sight of the Japanese coast. Matters 
. were made worse by repeated air attacks 
on all the dockyards and repair bases in 
Japanese hands. By September it was 
estimated that nearly a quarter of the 
tonnage with which Japan started the 
war had been sunk, including a large 
proportion of her best ships. As the year 
progressed the Japanese themselves 
admitted that the shortage of shipping 
was becoming very serious. Native 
labour in the occupied territories was 
impressed to build large numbers of 
wooden vessels of native type, but fitted 
with Japanese diesel engines. These 
improvised ships were considered 
to have a better chance of getting 
through than large vessels, but the 
state of positions captured on shore by 
the Allies suggested that the enemy 
supply ser^dce was far from satisfactory. 
Allied successes against Japanese com- 
munications were not achieved without 
a price — ^and there was a steady suc- 
cession of Washington announcements 
of lost named U.S. submarines. 

Having made themselves tolerably 
secure in -the- south-west, leaving the 
Japanese positions in the extreme west 
to take care of them- . „ . 

selves for the time 
being, but having 
sufficient land forces in 
New Guinea, New Britain, and the 
Solomons to prevent any effective new 
moves, the Allies began to work north- 
ward through the eastern groups of 
islands. The occupation of the Ellice 
group was announced in April. Task 
forces consisting of all types of ships, 
but including numerous aircraft carriers, 
both regular and auxiliary, were used ,* 
the naval opposition encountered con- 
sisted in the main of numerous Japanese 
destroyers and occasional light cruisers. 
The U.8. destroyers generally proved 
themselves superior to the Japanese: 
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RECAPTURE OF THE GILBERT ISLANDS 
Between November 20 and 25, 1943, the Americans recaptured the Gilbert 
Islands in the Central Pacific. On Makin, the most northerly, their 
casualties were 65 killed and 121 wounded ; but at Betio Island in the 
Tarawa atoll, the U.S. Marine Corps fought its bloodiest battle to date : 
1,026 were killed and 2,557 wounded in this action. 1. Transferring to 
hospital ship men wounded in Tarawa landings. 2. Assault troops about 
to go ashore at Makin ; the first wave has already reached land. 3. Naval 
guns blast Tarawa : 2,000 tons of shells were hurled at Betio Island, 
where the enemy had built strong defences. 4 - Landing craft streaming 
towards Betio Island ; ' coral reefs stopped them 800 yards from land, and 
the Marines had to wade that distance under murderous fire. 
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NIGHT ACTION OFF VELLA LA VELLA 


An Allied warship, her engines damaged, hurls A. A. shells at J apanese bombers during the success- 
ful surprise American landing at Vella Lavella, northernmost island of the New Georgia group, 
on August 15, 1943 * Americans lost 12 men as the result of five enemy air raids during 
the operation ; they took .350 Japanese prisoners. The capture of Vella Lavella made the 
reinforcement of the Japanese base at Vila on Kolombangara a very difficult problem for the enemy. 

Pfio-Of ** New york Times Photos 


they were not only better sea boats and 
gun platforms, but their special short 
5-inch gun proved ideal for high-speed 
actions. The standard of Japanese 
torpedo work was high. 

In this way the tedious but necessary 
task of “ island-hopping ’’ proceeded 
steadily. The Japanese had spread 
their forces too Mdely to make an 
effective defence against attacks in 
any strength except at a few strong 

S * itsv Many places attacked offered 
e - or no resistance following a pre- 
|||^||gr:;ghyai.^l^^ -others 

to the 



last man. Carrier-borne planes bombed 
Japanese positions in the Mariana 
Islands and Carolines, making the 
position of the base at Truk uncom- 
fortable. In May a submarine surfaced 
off Hokkaido, more northerly of the two 
large islands of Japan proper, and shelled 
the coast. In July carrier-borne planes 
attacked Af 11 on Ant Island (in the 
Carolines) and Wake Island in the 
Central Pacific, Wake Island was also 
bombarded in October by a strong 
squadron of U.S. surface ships. 

Oms^ovcmber 25, Chinese and 
Americ^ bombers, operating from 
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China, attacked the Shinshiku air base 
on Formosa ; while on November 1 a 
new American landing was made at 
Bougainville under powerful naval 
cover, the attack being preceded by an 
air bombardment of Eabaul which put 
the Japanese 8th Cruiser Squadron out 
of action. Ships were hurried south from 
Truk to replace it. Four cruisers and 
six destroyers put out from Rabaul, 
but made off ; returning in the early 
morning with two more destroyers, 
they were intercepted 40 miles from the 
landing place and a cruiser and four 
destroyers were sunk. U.S. warshij'js 
also beat off a daylight attack by 
67 dive-bombers, shooting down 17 of 
them. The Japanese at first claimed 
to have sunk four American battle- 
ships, at least eight cruisers, and three 
destroyers. Then they added two more 
cruisers and another destroyer, with a 
battleship and an aircraft carrier dam- 
aged, and finally . a large and two 
medium carriers, three cruisers, and 
another large warship. The Americans 
admitted the loss of two destroyers and 
another converted into a transport. 

On November 20 bridge-heads were 
established in the Gilbert Islands in the 
Central Pacific, 1,000 miles north-east 


by submarine attack on 
the 24th, was the only American ship lost 
in connexion with these landings. At the 
end of November, and for a large part of 
December, the Japanese made frantic 
attempts to get stores and reinforce- 
ments to their garrisons, generally by 
destroyers or under destroyer escort, 
but Allied light surface craft and air- 
craft intercepted many of these in the 
various channels, successfully adapting 
the Japanese tactics of earlier days. 

On Boxing Day the Americans made 
a new landing at Cape Gloucester, New 
Britain, in the course of which one of 
their destroyers was sunk and one 
coastal transport damaged. While 
these extended operations were in 
progress, Rabaul continued to be sub- 
jected to incessant air raids, which did 
great damage, very much reducing its 
value to the Japanese Navy. In a 
spirited deS’Lroyer action off Rabaul 
on November 25, four Japanese ships 
were sunk and one damaged with no 
American loss. Early in December a 
successful attack by carrier task forces 
was made on two of the Marshall Islands, 
500 miles north of the Gilbert group; 
and in the middle of the month Wash- 
ington reported that a task force had 
“ trailed its coat ” outside Truk, which 
lies 800 miles north of Rabaul, but had 
failed to tempt the Japanese out. 


of the Solomons ; the 
auxiliary aircraft carrier 
‘‘Liscombe Bay,” sunk 


Allied 
Attack < 



U.S. MARINES GO OVER THE SIDE TO LAND ON BOUGAmVlLLB^^^ 

On November i, 1943, units of the U.S. Marine Corps, in a. combined land-sea-air operatioxi, 

at Empress Augusta Bay, on Bougainville, the most northerly of the Solomon Islands* . Their ; 

sitloh, and Japanese aircraft sent from Rabaul were driven off by Allied fighters.,. , .J' 

a laning barge from the Coastguard-manned combat transpprt which brought th€^ 
many of the craft which carried out landing operations in the Gilbert Lslands 













To cover this discoiiraguio- train of 
events, Tokyo reported exaggerated 
iUlied losses at sea — in October the 


Japanese navy was said to have sunk 
25 Allied battleships, 15 aircraft car- 
riers, 105 cruisers, and 114 destroyers, 
while two months later Tokyo claimed 
the sinking of the U.S. battleship 
Wisconsin in the Pacific within 
48 hours of her launch at Philadelphia 1 
On the other hand, on December 13 
Premier Tojo admitted that It cannot 
be said that the Japanese Navy has the 
war situation under complete control.” 

The surrender of Italy in September 
released a number of British warships 
for service farther east. H.M. aircraft 
carrier “ Victorious ” had served with 
U.S. tUSk fOl'CeS 
Pacific for some 
battle- 

ships which had been 
ill European tvaters since the beginning 
of hostilities joined the Eastern Fleet. 
This constituted a serious threat to the 
Japanese Western wing and led to in- 
creased Japanese activity in the Indian 
Ocean. Carrier-borne planes raided the 
Indian and Ceylon coasts, and machines 
from Burma raided Chittagong and 
other ports in Bengal; while enemy sub- 
marines were spasmodically more active 
all over the Indian Ocean, achieving 


some success and diverting Allied na\'al 
strength that could have been usefully 
employed elsewhere. But, despite 
enemy stories of operations by surface 
raiders in the same areas, there was no 
serious attempt to interfere wdth the 
control of the Indian Ocean by the 
British and Boyal Indian Navies. 

As the year progressed it became 
evident that the Japanese regarded the 
Pacific war as being separate from 
Germany’s struggle in Europe. Badly 
needed supplies of rubber, tin, etc., 
were shipped to Europe in German 
blockade runners which had been 
sheltering in Japanese ports since 1939 ; 
many of them were intercepted and 
scuttled themselves to avoid capture. 
Liaison officers were sent to Bordeaux 
in a Japanese submarine and landed in 
very bad shape. But Tokyo made a 
special broadcast to the German people, 
telling them bluntly that they had 
their hands much too full to send any 
help to Europe ; and neither country 
hesitated to arrest and sentence the 
other’s nationals for espionage. 


On the tecjiiiicid .side, the year in the 
Pacific was notable for tlie einployinoiit 
of a variety of landing craft carefully 
evolved for the varying conditions of 
different operations. The Allied land- 
ings in the Pacific (and in North Mrica , 
Sicily, and Italy, too) were, in fact, 
largely made possible by the ]:)roductiou 
of special types of landing craft, tank 
lighters, and similar \^essels, suck as the 
Higgins landing boats. Aircraft carriers, 
specially designed both for work with 
the fast task forces and for less exacting 
operations, also played a cons]nciioiis 
part in Allied strategy. The enemy had 
made great use of converted carriers in 
his big southward sweep, but he ap- 
peared to find them too vulnerable once 
Allied sea and air power* began to grow, 
and little was heard of these vessels in 
1943. Certain corvettes and other small 
craft were specially adapted for work 
in the immense distances of the Pacific ; 
and the vulnerability in that ocean of 
ships of the cruiser type presented the 
naval designer with a number of 
problems to be solved. 


RETURN FROM A BOMBING MISSION TO RABAUL 
A Hamilton dive-bomber comes in to the U.S. aircraft carrier ‘ Saratoga ’ after dropping its 
bombs on Rabaul, the Japanese-held port in New Britain, during a heavy raid by an American 
task force on November 5, 1943. Nineteen Japanese warships, including five heavy cruisers, had 
recently docked there. All the heavy cruisers were hit — one was seen to blow up — as well as two 
light cruisers. Twenty-four Japanese fighters were shot down, with 22 probables, for the loss of 
eight Allied aircraft. Phoio, U.S. Official 





Chapter 264 

ANGLO-AMERICAN OPERATIONS IN TUNISIA 
DECEMBER 1942— FEBRUARY 1943 

Here^ Mr, A, D, Divine continues from Chapter 256 his first-hand account 
of the fighting in French htorth Africa, carrying the story of the campaign 
in northern Tunisia up to , the Battle for the Kosserine Pass at the end of 
February 1943. Concurrent operations by the Eighth Army in souther?! 

Tunisia after the fall of Tripoli are described in Chapter 265 


T he second poution of tlie Tunisian 
campaign divides itself natur- 
ally into three phases. The 
first was a phase of reorganization with, 
as its object, another thrust for Tunis. 
When that died stillborn under the dual 
influence of Longstop Ridge and 
the mud of the Tunisian winter, a 
second phase of consolidation began. 
It was apparent now to all concerned 
that the Germans had won, at least 
temporarily, the race for reinforce- 
ments. There was no hope of an easy 
thrust through to the twin seaports 
of the north, Tunis and Bizerta, and 
it was clear from the rate at which 
fresh reinforcement was coming in that 
the battle would be a long one and a 
hard. During this second phase, then, 
the Allies concentrated oil securing the 
line that ran from the north by “ Bald 
Hill '' and “ Green Hill ” through the 
Djebels to the north of Medjez-el-Bab, 
across the Goubellat Plain and by 
Bou Arada down the long spine of the 
dorsale to Gafsa and the desert. That 
phase of consolidation may be said to 
have ended with the series of three 
defensive offensives initiated by the 
Germans, the culminating attack of 
which was that delivered in the 
Ousseltia valley against the Preiich. 

The third period was one of prepara- 
tion and experiment, preparation for an 
attempt at a thrust through to the coast 

^ in the extreme south 

Preparation the %htmg area- 

„ .a thrust, that is, to Sfax 

Experiment /n i tj. i j • 
or Gabes. It ended in 

the last of the great German offensive 
defensives — ^the Battle of Kasserine. 

There was talk in England — even in 
Algiers during long stretches of this 
period-— of static warfare. It was never 
static. There were points* that re- 
mained stationary— fixed headlands in 
the coast of war — ^but over the rest 
of the line it was a coast subject to the 
flux and reflux of the tides of battle. 
It was a type of war that demanded 
enormous and fluid movements, marches 
that flung armoured brigades over a 
hundred miles of territory in a night 
to reinforce threatened points of the 
thinly held line of 250 miles. It is not 
even perhaps right to call it a line. It 


was a series of points : garrisons on 
passes that commanded roads, on 
isolated hills that commanded plains, 
at salient points on rocky mountain 
ridges — a sort of defence in fluidity. 

And it was conditioned throughout 
the whole of the northern section — 
inevitably the most important, because 
of its proximity to Tunis — by the 
atrocious mud of the Tunisian winter. 
The first lesson in the Tunisian mud was 
learnt by American Combat Command 
“ B in the battle for Medjez which 
closed the initial stage of the Tunisian 
operations. The Allied forces continued 
to learn that lesson at intervals for 
many months. Tunisia, contrary to the 
general belief as to North Africa, has 
in winter a wet and unpleasant climate. 
There is black cotton soil in the valleys 
and clay on the hillsides. 

Save for three main lines of road, the 
communications are abominable, and 
under the influence of the winter rain 


they failed at once to stand up to the 
necessities of tank and armoured car, 
of hea^y lorry and of gmi. And, with. 
the roads, the air strips on which our 
strength depended failed. As far back 
as Oran the great aerodrome of Tafaroui 
was a vast and shallow sea of mud. 
At Algiers Maison Blanche, long- 
prepared, long-utilized by the Erench, 
became a horror of broken asphalt with 
mud pools oozing up through the cracks. 
In the forward areas Bone and Souk-el- 
Arba, the mainstays of our air position 
as far as the fighting line was con- 
cerned, were places of sheer nightmare. 
In considering the first two phases of 
this period, it is imperative, always to 
bear this in mind. 

During the reorganization phase of 
the second part of the Tunisian cam- 
paign, the losses in the first thrust (see 
Chapter 256) were made good. The 
brigade which had attacked through 
Bledjez-el-Bab was partially rested, 



GENBRAL ALEXANDER Pid\^S A . r 

General Sir Harold Alexander, whose appointment a»^C.-in-C. Middle- ; 

August z8, 1942, became d puty to General Eisenl^j^wer in Februeiy 

arrangements made at CasaManca. General Alexander is seen here an advanced 

brigade headquarters only four miles from the Tunisian front line. 
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“Bald Hill.” We had picked up secondary 
ones during the Tebourba fighting. But 
Longstop Ridge was to give us a new 
conception of “ Djebel ” warfare. 

The attack went admirably at the 
start, but shortly it became obvious that 
the position was not the simple one that 
it had appeared from the distance. 
Folds of the ground too insignificant 
to be marked on contour maps or to be 
picked out through field glasses gave the 
Germans one defensive position after 
another. The Germans had well-sited 
machine-guns covering these re-entrants. 
The Guards lost ’ considerably on the 


i)artialiy made up with fresh troops. 
Combat Command ■''' B ” was pulled 
clear out of the fighting area to the plain 
of Souk-el-Khemis, and there aw’aited 
new- material. Into its place w'ent part 
of the American 1st Infantry Division 
under General Terry Allen, including the 
tw^o Combat Teams w^hich had attacked 
at Oran from the east ; and to replace 
Blade Force came the 6th Armoured 
Division, to strengthen Lieut.-General 
K. A. N. Anderson’s infantry came the 
Guards Brigade and the Irish Brigade. 
Ancillary units of various kinds w^ere 
brought into the fighting area. The 
force became a formidable one. To it, 
as the American material came up, was 
added the first American armour that 
could be spared. 

By the middle of December 1942 
plans w^ere complete for the new attack, 
it was designed much on the lines of the 
old one — to follow a pattern conditioned 
by the fact that there were two depend- 
able roads springing out of Medjez to 
the port of Tunis. 

But there was a preliminary obstacle 
which had to be overcome. Immedi- 
ately north of Medjez-el-Bab, above the 
„ I „ farm that had been the 
j . ^ ^ headquarters of Combat 

Command “B” in the 
^ ^ first fight, was a ridge 
that w-as called by the natives Djebel 
Ahmera. When we fell back down the 
road from Tebourba it was one of many 
“ Djebels.” We had not strength enough 
nor men enough to hold them all. When 


the (jlennans fell back from their main 
attack on Medjez they left a garrison 
upon it. It w-as a ridge jutting out from 
the main massif of the Djebel el Ang 
and the Djebel Lauserine, in itself 
liardly more prominent, in no way more 
remarkable, than any of a score of the 
tortured hills that rose along that road. 
But close examination of it show-ed that 
it was the last high hill on the w'ay to 
Tunis except the companion mound of 
the Djebel Bou iVoukaz, opposite on 
the Tunis side of the river valley. Its 
military value for that reason was 
obvious and enormous. 

The summit of Longstop Ridge, 
as our men christened it immediately, 
was the strategic key to the roads whici 
led to Tunis. From that summit it was 
possible to observe and indeed to main- 
tain a degree of artillery control over 
the main road from Beja to Medjez-el- 
Bab. It was equally possible to observe 
and direct artillery fire over the road 
W’’hich led from Medjez-el-Bab to Tunis, 


and the subsidiary road which led south- 
east to Goubeliat. The Medjerda road, 
w-hich led through Tebourba to Tunis, 
ran close beneath it. No move could 
be made save at night on any of those 
roads without direct and easy observa- 
tion : no move could be made in Medjez 
town. The bridge over the Medjerda 
was in the range of the guns that stood 
along the ridge, and they plastered 
impartially traffic movements whether 
of tanks or trucks, men or material. 

It was clear that before we could 
hope to make a successful attack along 
the roads the strong-point would have 
to be eliminated. A battalion of the 
Guards was detailed to throw the 
Germans off the hill on the night of 
December 22-23. The weather was good : 
it had been dry for some days, the night 
was clear and the moon was only a few 
days past full. Early in the first dark- 
ness the Guards began their assault. 
We had learnt primary lessons in the art 
of hill warfare on the northern road at 


BATTLE OF LONGSTOP RIDGE 
Djebel Ahmera — christened by the British, 
Longstop Ridge — was the strategic key to 
the roads leading to Tunis. The story of the 
attempt of a battalion of’ the Guards to 
dislodge the Germans from it in December 
1942 is given in this page. Right, mortar- 
carriers go into action on the heather-clad 
slopes of Longstop. Below, Guards attack 
Longstop at dusk. 

Pl.olofi, British Ojfirial : Grown Co'pyHfjhi 


way. They had to fall back at one point 
and reorganize themselves for a second 
attack before they reached what ap- 
peared to be the last summit, but with 
great gallantry they made the last rise, 
established themselves in the half-light, 
and waited. Their task had been to seize 
the hill, and the position was then to be 
taken over by an American battalion. 

The Americans came in and the Guards 
went down, but unfortunately the 
summit that had been occupied was not 
the final summit. There was very little 
difierence — so little that it was im- 
possible to see in the treacherous moon- 
light — but there was a higher level, and 
from it, when the Americans were con- 
solidating, the Germans poured heavy 
machine-gun fire. The Guards, who had 
arrived back at their own positions by 
this time, had to turn round and march 
back again. Meanwhile, the Germans 
were bringing up reinforcements and 
a serious counter-attack developed. 

But there was something more im- 
portant than the counter-attack. On 


made fresh attacks — ^five of them alto- 
gether in 48 hours — and, with the 
help of the Americans and the Tirail- 
leurs Algerieiis, they clawed in and 
hung on throughout Christmas Day. 
But on the 26th they were forced to fall 
back on Medjez-ei-Bab again. 

The second thrust for Tunis was 
abandoned. It might be that if the 
weather had held we should have thrust 
more force into the attack on Long- 
stop Ridge, but with the roads difficult 
and the open ground impassable, any 
hope of the 6th Armoured Division 
breaking through to Tunis had now to 
be given up. We had to wait upon 
dry ground, and it was a long time 
coming. The first phase of the new 
period was over. 

During the consolidation phase, as 
troops became available, the Allies were 
able to make their long-drawn line 
almost tangible. For practical purposes 
at the end of the initial dash for Tunis 
(described in Chapter 256) there had 
been three occupied areas in Tunisia : 


the hill compies in the north with 
Medjez as its heart ; the area of the 
clorsale about Pichon, which lies in 
one of the gaps, and which was occupied 
in somewhat doubtful strength by the 
pathetically ill-equipped French troops ; 
and Gafsa on the edge of the desert, 
which was occupied by a mixed force of 
French, American parachutists, and 
American Tank Destroyers. 

Now, as new men and new material 
came up, fresh points were occupied, 
fresh areas developed. A link-up of the 
line took place in theory if not in actual 
fact. The British held ^ 

the sector from Cap r ^ 
Serrat ttxough the 
Djebels to the Medjerda ^ 
by Medjez and out across the Goubellat 
Plain to the hills above Pont du Fahs. 
The French held the area south 
of the Robaa road (wffiich leads to 
Pont du Fahs) and along the great 
ridge of the dorsale past Ousseltia and 
Pichon to the road from Sbeitla to 
Kairouan. South of that area came 
American-held territory. These are not 
hard and fast divisions. There were 
French both in back areas and in the 
front line in the north as iii the south. 
There were Americans in all three 
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sectors. And the Derbyshire Yeomanry, 
in some sort of military parallel of 
the loaves and fishes, appeared to 
stretch their thin force over the whole 
of the 250 miles of the front. Wherever 

ACTION NEAR BOU ARADA 

An intended British attack on German 
positions in hills in the Bou Arada-Goubellat 
area (seen in the background of the photo- 
graph, left) was forestalled by a German 
attack on January 17, 1943, which con- 
tinued through the tSth. But a number 
of 25-pounders which had been moved up 
preparatory to the intended British advance 
knocked out 18 German tanks (these among 
them) at 1,800 yards. Below, a Vickers’ 
machine-gun post on ‘ Two Tree Hill ’ (see 
map p. 2617) : the Germans captured this 
hill, but failed to take Bou Arada. 






the morning of Christmas Eve it »jined 
— the heavy, indignant Tunisian 
As the Guards went back to stem tEe 
German threat, the main purpose of 
their attack was dissolving behind them 
as the red clay mired the roads. With 
tremendous elan they went through and 
re-established themselves on what ap 
peared to be the summit at four o’clock 
on the afternoon of Christmas Eve. 
But once more there was a higher ridge 
beyond, and once more the batteries 
of heavy machine-guns drove them out. 
That night, and again early in the 
darkness of Christmas morning, they 
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KEEPING A WATCH ON ENEMY PATROL MOVEMENTS 
This French machine-gunner in a lonely hill outpost ot the Allied line in Tunisia is watching the 
movements of a German patrol after a bombardment of enemy positions by Allied mortars. 
Bomb holes, can be seen in the low-l3ring country, ahead of the post. 

Photo, Planet News 


tLe Germans were about to attack, 
wkerever the Allies were about to probe, 
there seemed somehow to be a little 
screen of this superb steel cavalry in 
the critical eye of no man’s land. 

But gradually the Intelligence maps 
became intelligible, smd giidpally the 
Allies acquired laiowledge of the^'^nnaii 
forces against them. 


: ^ 5Co supplement his Barenthin Ejsgim^tV 
^ il:Hs parachutists he had the Hermann 

t gp^ar-haodv 


in attack he had now the whole of the 
10th Panzer Division and the Potsdam 
Grenadiers. (The 10th Panzers had 
been the spearhead of the force s^that 
broke (Jen. Corap on the Meuse see 
Chapter 145.) He had a new mountain 
division as well, and a strong f<^:ce 
of Italians. \ 

This force was mainly disposed [in 
three sectors which, however, did riot 
quite coincide with those of iihe AJli^is, 
The first in the extreme north, which 
occupied itself principally with the cos-st 


road to Bizerta, was held chiefly by the 
Barenthin Regiment, under Brcich, 
with a tank force and ancillary troops. 
In the centre was the Kampf Gruppe 
Tunis, under Lederle, which consisted 
of the best of the German Infantry pins 
the 10th Panzer Division. The southern 
section was Italian, consisting of the 
Piedmontese Division (the 10th Ber- 
saglieri and the 1st and 92iid Italian 
Infantry) with the 131st Armoured 
Division. The whole was under the 
tactical command of General Walter 
Nehring, who had been in command 
of the armour of Rommers Afrika 
Korps. 

The first active move of this period, 
apart from the establishment of the line, 
was an Allied attack on the “ Green Hill 
“ Bald Hill ” area. On January 5, 1943, 
it got under way. It 
was made with a mixed \ttack 
force consisting of a ^ jjjjl » 

parachute battalion, a 
commando and two infantry battalions, 
and massed artillery preparation was 
used for the first time. About 50 guns 
carried out a heavy obliteration attack 
on the summit of “ Green Hill.” They 
ranged from 25-pounders to American 
155-mm. and British heavies. The 
attack succeeded and failed. The para- 
chutists and the Buffs got to the top 
of ‘‘ Green Hill ” and could not con- 
solidate. It was impossible to keep 
them supplied with ammunition and 
stores on that deplorable summit under 
the fire of the German heavy machine- 
guns. We fell off “ Green Hill ” and 
returned to the status quo. 

The next area of activity was at the 
junction of the French and the British 
sectors near Pont du Fahs. The Germans 
held that town, but they were not com- 
fortable in it. Comfort could be assured 
by the seizure of two hills at the edge 
of the broad plain that led to it — Two 
Tree HiU,” and the hill of Bou Arada. 
About a week after the '' Green Hill ” 
action the Germans pushed across the 
plain. It was drier there than in the 
main hills ; tanks could be used to 
support the infantry, and a bitter but 
small-scale action developed along the 
ridges. The Germans captured “Two 
Tree Hill,” but they failed in the attempt 
on Bou Arada. and the Allies prepared k 
limited offensive to drive them back 
across the plain whence they had 
come. 

That offensive was forestalled. There 
were numerous — ^too numerous — occa- 
sions on which the Germans forestalled 
Allied thrusts. The Allied attack was 
fixed for the morning of January 18. 
As usual, the Derbyshire Yeomanry were 
deputed to open the ball. Ari armoured 
car of theirs ran into a German motor 


cyclist, shot him, went on, and dis- 
covered that he was the scout for a force 
of a dozen tanks. The armoured car 
just managed to get clear and give the 
warning. The Germans attacked at 
three points on the front of about 25 
mOes. Thirty tanks attempted to cross 
the Bou Arada-Goubellat road, another 
30 headed straight for Bou Arada 
itself, and German and Italian infantry 
plus Italian tanks attacked the French 
on the hills of the Robaa valley. 
Unfortunately for the enemy, the Allies 
had gathered together considerable 
strength in artillery to cover their attack 
and, under the massed guns, the German 
thrust broke : they lost more than half 
the tanks of the Bou Arada attack and 
failed to cross the Goubellat road. 


On the 19th they attacked in the next 
valley to the south," the valley of 
Ousseltia. Through Ousseltia runs the 
road to Kairouan, the Holy City of the 


Attack on 
French 
Positions 


plains. It was an im- 
.portant, possibly even 
a vital, gap in the line 
of the dorsale. And it 


was held, and the valley behind it 
also, lightly by French, Foreign Legion, 
Goum and other troops. The attack 
there was mainly a demonstration. It 
was cleverly done, and it was designed 
to deceive the French aufjj^ities and 
General Alphonse Juin^^ ] 4 ^ 9 bable 
that its success depe^e^ j^l&dy on 
the success of the att^^ ^rth : 

hut the French, wit® Jlfeir 
pushed back and a tM^i^gjp^rently 
developing up the valley, ^sumed that 
this was the point of the major break. 
It was necessary to reinforce them at 


once. 


Combat Command ‘’'B,” which had 
by this time been rehabilitated, had 
moved south to Sbeitla in the near-desert 


country. In the early evening the 
Command was put on the alert and by 
nine o’clock it bad begim a march first 
over the broad road towards Le Kef and 


then over excruciating roads through 
Maktar to the Ousseltia valley. When 
Combat Command “ B ” reached the 


valley there was no serious enemy to 
fight. The German tank force was small 
but energetic, endeavouring apparently, 
according to plan, to indicate that it 
was much larger. When Combat Com- 
mand “ B ” attacked, it withdrew. The 
Americans swept up the valley prac- 
tically without loss, and American 
infantry from another force, turning 
right-handed along the Kairouan road, 
wiped the rearguard out of the pass. 
The rearguard was Italian. 


The period might be said to have 
terminated finally in the lengthy fight- 
ing which went on about this mountain 
corner, and ended with some advantage 



SCENE OF THE TUNISIAN CAMPAIGN 
The difficulty of the country is clearly indicated in this relief map of northern and central Tunisia, 
over which rhuch of the Tunisian campaign was fought. Here are shown the relative positions 
of the strategic key points around which were waged the final stages in the Allies* successful 
struggle to throw Axis forces out of North Africa. Principal roads are marked by white lines, and 
railways by black. Specially drawn for The Seoojs-d Great War by FSlisc Garden 

to the Germans in the capture of the made a tank sweep of the Goubellat 
Djebel Mansour in the head of the Plain with the object of testing the 
Robaa valley. It was something, but German defences and at the 'SSrne time 
it was not enough. The Germans had testing the quality of the ground.. There 
hoped in this fighting to consolidate in had been no rain f 0 f^ Sve days, but at 
their turn the corner of moi^tain peaks the end of the- Sweep two tanks were 
to which they would obviou ly eventu- bogged in^^an’s land nii ground that 
ally have to retire. It was on y a partial to th^^^rdinary eyeHbpked perfect, 
consolidation. Tfe last hope of tank qpbi’ations before 

But there? was one more move of/the rains ended that sweep.! 

some significance. At the beginning^ The third phase ©Peered the attemjjt| 
February, the 6 th Armoured Div-lfion on Sfax and (J^es: = T^ policy of this 
. 2617 -iSiSP ■ 




CHURCHILL TANKS IN ACTION IN TUNISIA 
Coldstream and Grenadier Guards repulsed a strong German tank and infantry attack near Sbiba 
on February 19, 1943. Following this success, a unit of the 6th Armoured Division went in with 
its Churchill tanks. After very heavy fighting the German thrusts towards Thala and Tebessa 
were halted at all points. Above, a few hundred yards behind the Guards' positions, crews 
ot the Churchills give their weapons a final check as zero hour approaches. Below, the Churchills 
carry forward men of a Field Coy. of the R.E., whose job it was to lift enemy mines and clear a 
way for the armour. (See also illus., page 2549.) Photos, British Official: Crown Copyright 



was decided at a meeting between out a -narrow arm of shallow water 
Lieut. -General Anderson, General almost to tbe coastline. . Even where 
Alfrey, Brigadier Eveleigh and the the shallows cease there is marshland. 
Americaii-eogmanders. General Oliver While the Chott itself was not an abso- 
was ill favom^bfa swift thrust before lutely impassable barrier (there were 
the German's incfea^g strength could roads and tracks across it at various 
make it possible to^'del^d the wide points after dry weather), it was, an 
areas of this southern^^ia^ The iinportant .. bstacle, and for a variety 
obvious strategic objective w^s^the of reasons it could have been made 
narrow bottle-neck between the gEeai suffioienttostoptheiunction ofEommel 
Chott Djerid and the sea>> little to the N^d Yon Arnra provided the Allies 
,, , north of Gabes. The salt lake of Djerid fi^d and could maintain the bottle- 
an. enormous basin which thrusts neckli^i^rengii. 


Whether that would have been 
possible can scarcely be decided now. 
There is, however, small question that 
the Allies could have reached it in the 
early days had they attacked as soon as 
force becpie^ailable. The objection 
to carryi% this ^tack out in insuiSicient 
strength was thp a small force might 
be leff ^ suspend^ between two mill- 
stoneS“the retmting Rommel on the 
south and ;Y(!fn Arnim on the north. 
It was finally decided, therefore, that 
the Allies would gather strength at 
Tebessa, and would not move forward 
until dumps of ammunition, food and 
other supplies had been prepared in the 
neighbourhood of the ancient city 
sufficient to maintain a force strong 
enough to overcome the objections. 

When Combat Command “ B " was 
recalled from Sbeitla a move had been 
planned which had for its main object 
the seizure of country ^ 
ahead of the Faid Pass. 

This move was can- ® 

celled. Instead, a 
strong combat force was assembled in 
the magnificent Bou Chebka pine-woods 
in the hills beyond Tebessa, and in 
conjunction with a second force, which 
had been assembled in Sbeitla and about 
Sidi-bou-Sid, moved in to the attack. 

The object of this attack was in a 
measure nebulous. If it overran the 
opposition, it was to thrust clean 
through in an attempt to reach Sfax. 
Its course was then to be determined 
largely by the reaction of the enemy. 

The move was made from Bou 
Chebka on the night of Saturday, 
January 30. Down the superb road 


through Tlielcpte to Gafsa the whole 
Command moved at high speed. Long 
before dawn it was "beyond Gaha, 
nearly 80 miles away, and^by dawn the 
sweep up the valley towards Maknassy 
began. It was checked at Station 
Sened in a brisk two-day battle in which 
casualties on either side were moderate, 
but in which green American troops 
suffered heavily from the air. Station 


Sened was carried and the lino pushed 
beyond it to the ridge which commanded 
Maknassy town. 

The Germans had been present in 
greater strength than Intelligence had 
anticipated, but in the northern sector, 
the section of the Fa'id Pass, their 


German 
Strength at 
Faid Pass 


strength was greater 
still. The attack from 
that end failed to de- 
velop. It was held on 


the edge of the Pass, and the southern 


arm of what was to have been a 



pincer movement was left in the air. PACK ANIMALS OF THE FIRST ARMY 

ihe Americans had to withdraw from in the difficult country of French North Africa, the First Army was glad to call to its aid for trans- 
Station Sened with little to show for a those old friends of armies on the march, the horse and the mule. Here is a string of pack 

well-executed operation but a few animals loaded with supplies for Allied troops, moving through the hills of T unisia in J anuary 1943. 

Iiundred prisoners and the destruction of •' 


a store' of German and Italian material. 

It was clear that the time for an 
easy slash across the hamstrings of 
the German body was past. The period 
of building up began afresh at an 
increased pace. The .whole of the 
American 1st Armoured Division was 
now moved into the area with infantry 
and ancillary troops tib match. The 
dumps at Tebessa covered square 


miles of ground and tlie Germans 
allowed them to accumulate unmolested. 
Allied air power w'as rapidly achieving 
something more than parity. This 
southern area was out of the winter 
rainfall zone, and there were good 
aerodromes around Tebessa and at 
Thelepte and Feriana. 

For a while there was quiet — sus- 
picious quiet. 



Generaloberst Juergen Baron Sixt von Amim, one of Germany’s lore- 
most specialists in building defences against tanks, was appointed to 
succeed General Nehring as commander-in-chief of Axis troops in 
Tunisia in January 1943. This was the first photograph of him to 
reach England ; it shows him shaking hands with a German shock 
troop leader. He was captured on May 12 and reached England 
shortly afterwards as a prisoner. 


Photo, Associated Presn 


Rommel was fall- 
ing rapidly back 
to the Tunisian 
frontier, and it 
was clear that the 
quiet could not 
long continue. If 
the Allies were 
ever to achieve 
the Gabes gap, 
the hour was 
very nearly upon 
them. In the 
north quiet was 
stiU enforced by 
the rains. There 
was fighting — 
some of it bitter 
— but though the 
lines moved from 
one grove to 
another here, 
though they 
surged back 
between valley 
and valley there, 
there was no 
majormovement. 
Only in the south 


was the earth dry enough for battle— 
and in the south it came. 

Again the Allies were forestalled — 
neatly, dangerously. The American 1st 
Armoured Division had moved through 
Tebessa and Boii Chebka down the 


road to Sbeitla, and 
was established in the 
ancient Roman towm. 
Their line was held by 


Combat 
Command ‘A* 
in Action 


the American Condbat Command “ A.” 


In reserve was Combat Command “ 0." 


Combat Command “ B was still at 


Maktar, standing by against another 
possible German incursion in the 
Oiisseltia valley. The rest of the re- 
serve and headquarters lay behind 
Sbeitla. At midnight on Saturday, 
February 13, the Command was put on 
the alert, warned of a possible attack 
at dawn. But dawn was quiet. Not 
until an hour or so after first light 
did the Germans show their hand, 
but after that hour they acted with 
amazing speed and vigour. They swept 
through the Faid Pass, isolating the 
forward Allied infantry. They swept 
up other roads about the Leesouda 
Mountain on which was a mixed force 


guarding the left flank of Combat Com- 
mand “A,** and they threatened the 
little white town of Sidi-bou-Sid itself. 


The Allies were forced to abandon the 


town and withdrew by the one road 
which stiU lay open. Arid oii that 
road they were challenged by a afresh 
German tank, force, coming up froiia the 
direction of" Station Sened. Fitting 
an action, on parallel cQnrsesvthat ^^h 
much of the eleinents of nav«iJ 
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ALLIED AND ENEMY HEAVY ARMOUR 
One ol the reasons for the apparent slow progress of the Tunisian campaign was the mud pro- 
duced by the winter rains, which made movement of tanks impossible ; but in February, in the 
battle for the Kasserine Pass, they were able to play their part Above, Shermans moving up in 
the advance on Kasserine. Below, German da-ton ‘ Tiger ’ (Mark VI) tank — one of 70 tanks 
which supported a heavy attack towards Thala on February 2 t. 1943. Armed with an SS-mm. 
gun and two 7.82-mm. machine-guns, the ‘ Tiger,’ though no larger, was nearly twice as heavy 
as the Mark IV (see illus., page 2236), owing to the great thickness of its armour {7-8 inches). 

Photos, British Official Croivn CopyrighJ 


25-pouiiders and the 5th/16th Lancers. 
The main force, meanwhile, had broken 
through the narrow Kasserine Pass, and 
again it split. The going had been too 
easy. As before when opposition had 
been slight, the Germans decided to 
seek more than the first plan had 
allowed for. Once more they split, 
trying with a force adequate for one 
task to break through both to- Tebessa, 
and also up behind the British First 
Army to Le Kef, and perhaps the 
v-aDey of the Kroumerie. 

The force which attacked towards 
Tebessa was the weaker. It was met again 
by Combat Command “B” and American 
infantry, and defeated. The main at- 
tack went up the broad Thala valley. 
It was met there by the defiantly 
named “ Vicforce,” a scrateh handful 
consisting of a battalion of infantry, 
the 17th/21st Lancers, the Lothian and 
Border Horse, and sixteen 25-pounder 
guns. The Lothian and Border Horse 
fought a superb delaying action while 
the rest of Vicforce dug itself in. 


the remnants of Combat Command “A” 
reached the main Sbeitla valley. 

On Sunday, the Hth, the Germans 
contented themselves with consolid- 
ating their gains, and on Monday, the 
15th, Combat Command “ C '' was 
thpust in ill M attempt 

^into to ^re tie position, 

lanK irap Mountain and 

to free the infantry still holding out on 
the hills above the Pass itself. Combat 
Command “0 " fiung its whole tank 
force, following it up with soft-shelled 
vehicles, across the wadi-seamed plain 
towards Sidi-bou-Sid. They were new 
to warfare, and particularly to the 
ingenious warfare of the German. They 
neglected reconnaissance on their flanl^ 
and walked into a tank trap set with 
absolute genius. The whole of their 
tank force was lost in the space of an 
hour, and only the last-minute turning 
of the German counter-attack from the 
light fiank saved the remnants of their 
soft-shelled vehicles. 

Two Combat Commands were out 
of action, and the situation was critical 
in the extreme. Meanwhile Combat 
Command “ B,’" the veterans of the 
American fighters, had been called down 
from Maktar. They bivouacked outr 
side Sbeitla, and were given a position 
to hold on the low hiUs where attack 
was anticipated. 

On the Tuesday General Ward began 
to withdraw his base elements from the 
olive: groves on the enemy side of 
Sbeitla. By Tuesday night the German 
.ja,ttack had swept up to th^ edge of 
i groves. All through that night 



the 1st Armoured Division withdrew 
along the road to Kasserine and through 
the B^asserine Pass. Gafsa had been 
abandoned in conformity. The Allies 
were in process of giving up their 
forward aerodromes at Thelepte and 
Feriana. The whole force was swinging 
back into the Tebessa area. 

A magnificent stand by Combat 
Command “B’s” tanks outside Sbeitla 
saved the retreat of the American 1st 
Armoured Division, but that stand was 
not enough. The Germans came on. 
They made a thrust at once up the 
straight road that leads towards Le Kef, 
dividing their force, while the second 
arm continued west for the Kasserine. 
The northward thrust was probably 
a feint. * It was met and defeated by 
part of the Guards Brigade with a few 


On Sunday, the 21st, the real Battle 
of Thala began. It continued until 
Tuesday, the 23rd. The tiny Vicforce 
lost hea\^y, but it held the 10th Panzer 
Division. It did more— it broke it. 
Moreover, the work of the Americans to 
the westward began to place pressure 
on the German Imes of communication 
and withdrawal. By Tuesday evening 
there was no German left on the wrong 
side of the Kasserme Pass. By Thurs- 
day the Allies were through the Pass 
.again. The Battle of Kasserine was 
over, and any hope that Von Arnim 
may have had of disrr^pting the First 
Army in time to expand the walls of 
his box before Bommel joined him 
had gone. But with it had gone also 
our hopes of preventing the junction of 
the two German armies. 
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Chapter 265 


EIGHTH ARMY’S ADVANCE FROM TRIPOLI 
TO THE WADI AKARIT 

Anglo-American operations in northern Tunisia up to the battle for the 
Kasserine Pass towards the end of February 1943 were described by 
Mr. A. D. Divine in Chapter 264. The scene here shifts to southern Tunisia, 
where he records the Eighth Army^s continued victorious advance, their 
great assault on the Mareth Line and the forcing of the Wadi Akarit. 


I .v the last clays of Januaiy 1943 
patrols of the Eighth Army crossed 
the borders of southern Tunisia. 

'fhe topographical disposition of the 
Gerniaii Army of Tunisia at this time 
is described in Chapter 264. No'w' the 
situation of the German Army of 
Egypt — ^Field-Marshal Eommers army 
— has to be considered. Part of it — 
his best armoured divisions — ^had been 
in Tunisia for some considerable while, 
rehalnlitatiiig themselves on the 

THEY ROLLED UNOPPOSED INTO BEN GARDANE 

Armoured cars of the Eighth Army’s advance guard crossed the Tunisian frontier from Tripoli- 
tania on January 29, 1943. Sappers had to bridge the swampy lakes which lie about the frontier 
before the main body of the army could get through to occupy Ben Gardane, 20 miles inside 
the border, v/ithout opposition on February 15. Here are Valentine tanks of the Eighth 
Army — ^their drivers smiling — entering Ben Gardane. Photo, British OJjficial 



southern coastal plain and assimilating 
reinforcements of men and material. 
But the bulk of the Army of Egypt, 
having crossed the indefensible clesert 
frontier between Tripolitania and Tuni- 
vsia, withdrew to the Mareth Line. 
There were thus two enemy armies of 
Tunisia, one of the north and one of the 
south. The great Tmiisian coastal 
plain, which stretches from Enfidaville 
to the southern frontier, is divided into 
two unequal areas by the Chott Djerid. 


For the primary phases of the operation 
now to be described, the southern army 
was south of the Chott Djerid and south 
of the narrows of the Gabes gap where 
the Chott Djerid runs almost to the sea. 
{See map, p. 2624.) 

There were two possibilities before 
Rommel and the German High Com- 
mand : one was to stand on the Mareth 
Line — that Maginot rampart of Africa ; 
the other to give battle on the Gabes 
gap where the narrows — the areas of 
marsh and the wadis that run down to 
the sea — offer a holding line of con- 
siderable natural strength. The de- 
cision, taken possibly after the failure 
of the American attempt to push 
through to the coast {see p. 2619), 
was to stand at Mareth. 


The earliest date of importance in this 
new phase of the North African cam- 
paign is Februarj^ 15, when the Eighth 
Army occupied Ben Gardane. This is 
the first town in south- ^ 
era Tunisia, and from 
it springs the beginning ^ ^ 

of the Tunisian road 
network. Rommel made his first serious 
attempt to check the swift forward 
movement of the Eighth Army at 
Medeninc. That strange city of 
mysterious tunnelled houses 'fell to 
the Eighth after a vigorous action on 
Saturday, the 20th. The Germans had 
stood on strong positions, well supported 
by artillery, following the failure of a 
tank attack the previous day. The 
Eighth thrust through the olive groves 
a powerful force of tanks supported 
by 25-pounders and 4.5-inch guns in 
considerable numbers. Visibility was 
bad owing to dust, and while the guns 
kept the German front bitterly occu- 
pied, the Allies carried out a very swift 
movement on the left flank of the 
position. By the late afternoon 
armoured cars and tanks had swung 
round to the rear of the main position 
and were imperilling the line of the 
German retreat along the Gabes road. 
Though the Germans threw in consider- 
able numbers of dive-bombers in an 
attempt to retrieve their position, they 
failed, and under cover of the darkness 
the enemy pulled out. This was the 
first round of the Battle of* Mareth. 
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Subadar L. THAPA Pte. E. ANDERSON Maj. D. A. SEAGRIM Lieut. M. NGARIMU Maj. L. M. CAMPBELL 

Awarded the V.C. for con- At Wadi Akarit on April 6, Led the Green Howards Lt. Moana - Nui - a - Kiwa Major {temp. Lt.-Col.) Lome 

spicuous gallantry in leading 1943, Pte. Eric Anderson, a under heavy enemy fire over Ngarimu, a Maori serving MacLaine Campbell, Argyll 

men of the 2nd Gurkha stretcher bearer with the a scaling ladder across an with the New Zealand forces, and Sutherland Highlanders, 

Rifles, Indian Army, in an East Yorkshire Regiment, anti-tank ditch 12 ft. wide ‘ killed on his feet, facing was awarded the V.C. for 

attack on the Rass-Ez- went out three times under and 8 ft. deep to a vital the enemy with his tommy- his gallantry in forming a 

Zouai position (Wadi Akarit intense fire and brought in position in the Mareth Line gun at his hip ’ while lead- bridge-head for a brigade of 

area) during the night of wounded comrades. Going (March 20-21, 1943), which ing his men against the the 51st (Highland) Division 

April 5-6, 1943. He killed out a fourth time, he was they held against severe Djebel Tabarga (near El on the Wadi Akarit positions 

four of the enemy with his hit and mortally wounded ; counter-attack. He died of Hamma), March 26, 1943 ; on April 6, 1943, and sub- 
kukri and two others with he was posthumously wounds, and was post- he was posthumously sequently capturing six 

his revolver. awarded the V.C. humously awarded the V.C. awarded the V.C. hundred prisoners. 

Photos, New Zealand Official: Associated Precis ; Vandyk; Keystone 


German 
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of Tunisia 


Tile battles of the north and of the 
south were interdependent, even as were 
the German armies of the north and of 
the south. It is essential to preserve a 
picture of the whole 
situation in considering 
the movements of the 
Eighth Army. In the 
north, while these things were happen- 
ing, Von Arnim’s army — ^which included 
some of RommeFs armour, those units 
that had been rebuilt in South Tunisia— 
was attempting two things. Along the 
line of the eastern dorsale it was striving 
to break the threatened American thrust 
to the Gabes gap. Along the line of the 
northern foothills it was attempting to 
widen the box into which Rommel’s 
army must eventually withdraw. 

This period from Sunday, February 
14, to Friday, February 26, was the 
period of the Kasserine battles (de- 
scribed in page 2621). On the morning 
of the 26th the German northern 
offensive up the Sidi Nsir valley 
opened {see map in page 2547). 
This had as its objective Beja and the 
main roads which communicated with 
Medjez in the south and Sedjanane and 
the “ Bald Hill ” area in the north. 
In a correlated attack, Colonel Witzig, 
who commanded the German para- 
chute troops of the north, pushed 
through atrocious thorn country be- 
tween “Green Hill” and the coast, fm'd 
thrust down toward? Sedjanane. At' the, 
other end of the foothill line th^ enemy 
attacked in the area of Bon Arada. 

• If the German intention was to push 
the Allies back to the next line of the 
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Tunisian hills, it failed. But they had The Germans occupied the lower part 
minor successes. The Allies lost their of the Sidi Nsir valley. Their tanks 
positions about the “ Green Hill ” pass were badly mauled in the strange and 
and were forced down the valley almost bloody little action near Hunt’s Gap 
to Djebel Abiod beyond Sedjanane. — the following description of which 

PREPARING THE ASSAULT ON THE MARETH LINE 
The main attack on the Mareth Line began on the night of March 20-2i, 1943, but it had been 
preceded by much preliminary work, both in field reconnaissance and in the study of this line 
oi fortifications built by the French, strengthened by the Italians and the Germans, and linked 
with strong points in the Matmata Hills to the west. Here is an officer explaining with the aid 
of a rrao the dispositions and the plan of attack just prior to the opening of the battle. 



EIGHTH ARMY’S ADVANCE INTO TUNISIA 
While the mixed British, American, and French forces in north Tunisia were struggling towards 
Tunis against Von Arnim’s armies (see Chapter 264), General Montgomery and the Eighth Army 
were driving Rommel’s retreating Afrika Korps through Tripolitania and south Tunisia. This 
map illustrates the Eighth Army’s advance after the fall of Tripoli to the battle of Wadi Akarit. 

SpecicUly dravmfor The Second Gbeat Wab by Felix Garden 


is taken from the official report : 

Sidi jSfsir lies in the hills 12 miles east of 
Hunt’s Gap, near Beja. It was held by the 
155th Field Battery R.A. and the Hamp- 
shires. Their orders were to gain time. On 
the evening of February 25 no signs were 
visible of any movement. But during the 
night Verey light signals began to go up, and 
at 6.30 next morning heavy mortar lire 
opened on the British guns. 

After 45 minutes* shelling, German tanks 
drove down the road from Mateur. Four 25- 
pounders leapt into action. No. 1 firnig-OKer. 
open sights. Three tanks were hit, and the 
road was blocked. Checked in their initial 
thrust, the enemy sent in lorried infantry who 
turned the battery’s southern flank under 
cover of a hiU» Bight Messerschmitts 
swooped down, on the guns and raked each 
in turn and repeatedly with machine-gun and 
cannon fire. 

By midday 30 Ger naan tanks, witti self- 
propelled guns and infantry in support, were 
within 600 yards. At 3 o’clock strong de- 
tachments of infantry were across the road 
and no more ammhpition could pass. / 

About 3.30 a column of enemy tanks raced 
along the road into thScheari of the battwy 
position. Thirteen oth^ tanks gave eoyer- 
fird from hull-down portion. A Mark VI 
■ the attack. This was Wed three^ t^ 
turret by shells from. No. 1 gun of 
\TrooP' A Mark IV -tried ■tp-.pto\ 
but it aJsoxwas/SiQCfed^ 


out by No. 1 gun. The same grm set on fire 
another tank. Then the surviving tanks 
drew back and shelled and machine-gunned 
both “ F ” and “ E ” Troops, concentrating 
on one gun at a time. When all seemed 
finished, the Germans advanced again. But 
No. 1 gun of “F” Troop destroyed the 
leading tank. A moment later a direct hit 
killed all the survivors. Nos. 2, 8 and 4 
fought on to the last- man and the last round. 

At 5.30 the Germans, heavily mauled, 
moved on to crush “ E ” Troop. At night- 
fall one 26-pounder and several Bren guns 
were still engaging German tanks smothering 
^he last resistance. 

Whg^^the battle began, there were nine 
Officers and 121 Other Ranks in the position. 
Nine survived, of whom two were wounded. 

Thereafter, tl^e enemy flooded over 
the hills of tfee, Djebel el Ang and 
dominated tho road. In the 

Bou Arada s^tor^their gains were 
less obvious, Jput > eVm there they 
improved their positio^. (See map, 
p.2547.) X 

None the l^s it was not enough. The 
; fault perhaps lay with the German High 
^QomnoAnd, #hioh lacked sufficient 
ff^bility of ;min4 to reorganize \ itself 
t4 the ^^new afeaaiion, The southern 


claw of the great pincer movement to 
the east had broken off short with 
Eommers retreat. The German High 
Command had two alternatives; to 
reinforce Von Amim 
and Rommel m sum- German 

cient strength to enable . poiw 

the claw to re-extend ^ 

itself ; or to get out as many men 
as possible as early as possible. The 
German Command did neither of these 
things. It continued the policy of 
reinforcement on a scale which merely 
added to the numbers finally surrendered. 
Allied naval and air interference at sea 
played a part that perhaps is not 
generally recognized even now in this 
consummation. Once again the German 
incapacity to understand the implica- 
tions of sea-power was to cost them a 
bitter price. 

The Battle of Mareth is the. most 
important single event in the history of 
the southern section of the campaign, for 
with Mareth broke any hope the Germans 
had of holding the wider bridgehead 
that the southern plan implied. 

The history of the Mareth Line is a 
curious one. It was built in the Maginot 
period as a defence against Italian 
ambition from the east. It occupied a 
series of wadi edges and hillocks across 








BATTLE FOR THE MARETH LINE OPENS 
The Mareth Line, supported on the west by the natural difficulties 
of the Matmata Hills and on the east by those of wadi-seamed 
country stretching to the coast, formed a strong defence zone in 
which Rommel made h's last African stand. Montgomery’s attack 
on the Line began witn an intense night barrage (March 20-21, 
1943) from heavy guns (1). But many ground obstructions, natural 
and artificial, had to, be overcome: a working party {2) goes for- 
ward under shell-fire to plant dynamite in the banks of a wadi 
which formed an effective natural tank trap; the resulting explosion 
(3) levelled the waul banks, and enabled Eighth Army armour to 
take up its zero hour positions. Photfift, British Official 



the jjlain until it reached the slopes of 
the Matmata Hills, and in those hills it 
ended. It was assumed that the df^sert 
and the difficulties of the country 
would prevent an enemy from turning 
its western Hank. After the Franco- 
Italian Armistice of June 1940, Italians 
took over the line, and with forethought 
and ingenuity they essayed to reverse 
its direction in so far as that was 
possible, iluch of it could not be 


reversed and some of it was demolished. 
Subsequently, in the German occupa- 
tion, it was refurbished, and on the 
approach of Eommel's army a con- 
siderable amount of work was put into 
improving the old French fortifications. 
The strongest part of the artificial line 
ended about 10 miles from the sea. 
Between that and the coast the French 
had relied on the intolerable natural 
difficulties of the wadi-seamed country, 


strengthened by occasional pillboxes, 
wire and minefields. 

There was a pause after Medenine 
while General Montgomery built up liis 
forces. That pause lasted until the 
middle of March, though there was 
intermittent fighting. 

On the night of March 16, the 50th 
(Xorthumbriau) Division was given the 
task of breaching what by then had 
become perhaps the most formidable 
defensive position that the Eighth Army 
had ever faced. The line at the point 
selected ran on the northern bank of 
the Wadi Zigzau, a steep, mud- bot- 
tomed ravine, which offered incredible 


AFTERMATH OF THE ACTION AT SIDI NSIR 
One ot seven German tanlcs knocked out by the 155th Field Battery, R.A., at Sidi Nsir (near 
Hunt's Gap, in northern Tunisia], on February 26, 1943. In this gallant and memorable action 
nine officers and 121 other ranks held their position against dive-bombing, mortar fire, and 
tanks until all their guns were destroyed. Only nine survivors (two wounded) got back to the 
British line®- Some others were taken prisoner. Photo. British Official: Orowri Copjjriuh' 




DEATH TRAPS SET IN A FIELD OF FLOWERS f i 

outside Medeninc. 
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BARBED WIRE ENTANGLEMENTS ON, THE MARETH LINE 
Infantry section of the Eighth Army advancing through a wired position in the Mareth Line, the battle for which 
began on March 20, 1943. Both the town of Mareth and the Line were in Allied hands by March 28. General 
Montgomery’s successful plan of action involved a direct attack on the Line itself, and a simultaneous left-flanking 
movement, led by Lt.-General Sir Bernard Freyberg, V.C., away to the west of the Matmata Hills, towards Ei 
Hamma. Below, observers spotting from a captured enemy post in the Mareth Line. Photos, British Official 



difficulties. In a preliminary series of 
attacks on the nights of March 16 and 17 
the Green Howards and the East York- 
shire Eegiment drove back the enemy 
from the outposts on the south side of 
the wadi. By the 18th our foremost 
troops were within a thousand yards of 
the ravine itself. By this time, though 
the Eighth Army did not know it, 
Rommel had left for Europe, a sick man, 
and the Italian General ]\Iesse was in 
command of Axis defence at ^Slareth. 
On the night of March 20-21 the main 
attack began. Again the Green Howards, 
led by small fighting patrols, formed 
the spearhead of the advance. Their 
commanding officer helped to place the 
first scaling-ladder in position and was 
first over the anti-tank ditch. 

It was a major battle. Losses were 
heavy on both sides, but when the 
Durham Light Infantry came in in the 
main attack a foothold was established 
in the line. In a series of heroic a ssaults 
a bridgehead was secured on the farther 
side of the wadi, a roadway of fascines 
was built across the mud bottom and 
the beginning of a path for the armour 
was opened. But the line was strong. 
It was also deep, and Messe was 
hanging on to it with the energy of 
desperation. We pierced it ; w^e crossed 
the formidable trough of the Zigzau, 
and we were held upon the farther side. 

But the assault on the W'adi Zigzau 
was a part only of the Battle of Mareth ; 
there was a wider movement. On a 
number of occasions in the North Africa 
Another Campaign General Mont- 

Mo“ery 

. T tTxy 1 f what came to be known 

‘Left Hook 

Attacking on or near the coast with his 
main force, he would swing a subsidiary 
force south and west of the position he 
was assaulting to take it in the rear. 
He had employed it as recently as 
Medenine. He exploited it again here. 
West of the Matmata Hills General 
Sir Bernard Freyberg, V.C., was leading 
a mixed and powerful column of 
British armour and New Zealand 
infantry, with a very strong artillery 
group under Brigadier Weir, plus 
General Leclerc’s Fighting French 
column and men of the Royal Greek 
Army. The New Zealand corps began 
to concentrate on March 11 ; by March 
18 it was complete. The force as a 
whole was self-contained and carried 
11 days’ food, water and ammuni- 
tion, and petrol for 350 miles. Enemy 
Intelligence located the concentration, 
and on March 20, while the frontal 
assault was in progress at Mareth, it 
was decided to throw in the formation. 

The Matmata Hills run roughly 
north-west almost to the little town of 

2x1 



MONTGOMERY USES THE ‘LEFT HOOK* AGAIN 
General Montgomery used his ‘ left hook ’ strategy again in Tunisia when N.Z. troops with 
British armour, advancing rapidly to El Hamma along the western slopes of the Matmata Hills, 
forced the Axis armies under Messe to abandon the Mareth Line. Top, Eighth Army tanks and 
self-propelled guns moving up for the attack on El Hamma (March 29, 1943). Above, Allied 
vehicles passing through El Hamma. Below, General Montgomery congratulates his troops 
on the success of their outflanking movement. Photos, British Official : Crown Copyright. 
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FORCING A WAY THROUGH THE GABES GAP 
After capturing Gabes, the Eighth Army pursued the Axis forces through hastily 
constructed defences in the Gabes Gap to Oudref, which they captured on March 30, 
1943. Left, Valentine tanks of the Eighth pushing their way through the Gabes 
Gap. Above, sappers marking off with signs and white tape the part of the road which 
has been cleared of mines. Below, a road blown up by the enemy under repair by 
R.E. sappers as Allied armour and supply trucks rumble past. 

Pho’O'i, Bntish Official : Crown Copyri'/ht 
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AMERICAN ARMOUR ENTERS MAKNASSY 
On March 21, 1943, the American Fifth Army launched a three-pronged drive from 
Gafsa towards the coast. One column captured Sened on the 21st, Maknassy on 
the 22nd, and continued to advance in the direction of the sea. A second made for 
Gabes through El Guetar, while the third penetrated into the hilly country between. 
Above, a tank of the U.S. First Armoured Division rolls into Maknassy. Right, 
armoured car at Sened Station. Below, observation post in the hills above El Guetar. 

Photos, Pkiorial Press 
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BRIDGING THE WADI ZIGZAU BEFORE THE MARETH LINE 
Among the natural features which helped to strengthen the position of the Mareth Line was the 
difficult, muddy-bottomed Wadi Zigzau, The Royal Engineers succeeded in making tracks 
across it with trees, sandbags, brushwood, and fascines ; over these British infantry fought their 
way on March 21, 1943, in face of fierce enemy opposition. After 36 hours of bitter hand-to- 
hand fighting, more intense than anything in the Battle of Egypt, they had driven a bridgehead 


into the Line between Mareth and Zarat some * 
2,000 prisoners. 

El Hamma, wliicli stands at tlie end of 
the arm of the Chott Djerid and the 
beginning of the Gabes gap. The pur- 
pose of the flank attack was two-fold : 
its first object was to turn the Mareth 
flank and thereby to force the Axis to 
relinquish its grip on that bloody line ; 
the second was to break through to the 
coast across the line of withdrawal from 
Mareth, cut off the retreating enemy 
and force him to battle or surrender 
in' open country. Brilliantly led, 
moving with almost incredible speed. 
General Freyberg’s coluron reached 
El Hamma in six days. The first 
object was superbly achieved. Messe 
was forced out of the Mareth Line, 

This was a battle of many facets. 
One of the new features which played a 
very considerable part in the decision, 
particularly in the tank clashes of El 
Hamma, was the use of Hurricanes as 
tank-busters. Throughout the opera- 
tion the air, in fact, played a highly 


;,ooo yards wide and 1,500 yards deep, and taken 
PhotOt British Official : Crown Copyright 

important part, though perhaps not 
quite so important as the optimistic 
communiques of the period suggested. 
The relay bombing which softened the 
Mareth Line, the incessant attacks on 
German concentrations, store dumps, 
transport and communication lines, all 
had their effect. The loss to th^ Axis 
powers — and particularly to the weaker 
part of the Axis — was heavy. From 
March 20 to March 28 over 6,000 
prisoners — mainly Italians — were taken 
by the Eighth Axmy, together with a 
huge store of material. 

But the second object w'as not 
achieved. For over a thousand miles 
from El Alamein, Eommel had cleverly 
exploited the advantages of a retreat- 
ing army and contrived to extricate 
himself from disaster. Somethip*^ he 
owed to the cynical u^e of WTtalian 
allies as a delaying mechapito to pro- 
vide for the escape of his ck; )sen German 
people and something hcv owed to the 
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good organization and discipline of 
the Afrika Korps. However that may 
be, the Axis forces had so far succeeded 
in escaping annihilation, and at Mareth 
they did so again. That is the sober 
fact of the great Battle of South Tunisia. 
Despite all that the air could do on 
the limited roads of his withdrawal, 
Messe’s army surged northwards at 
tremendous speed, while in his rear 
forces of varying strength stood for a 
little to make good the necessary time. 
They did not stand at Gabes town— 
General Freyberg was knocking at 
its gates ; nor did they stand in the 
Gabes gap — ^there was no time to 
make that exiguous position strong 
enough — ^but beyond Gabes was a 
long, dry gully down to the sea, the 
Wadi Akarit. 

North and west of the Gabes area the 
Americans had attackedr-ffom Gafsa. 
That attack was-in fact a second left 
hook. This also had a double object. 
Jts first was, if possible, to threaten the 
coastal road in the rear of the southern 
battle ; but, if the mountain positions 
proved too strong, it could still serve 
a valuable purpose by diverting troops 
from the southern battle to reinforce 
the mountain garrisons. 


The attack was delayed at its onset 
by rain. Rain had been expected in the 
first phase of the Tunisian campaign ; 
but this was rain in the desert, the 
worst rain the area had known for six 
years, a single day of torrential down- 
])our. None the less, the thrust went 
forward. The Americans, supported 
by French detachments, recaptured 
Gafsa ; then raced through the ga]) 
and secured the hills immediately 
beyond the town above the village of 
El Guetar. There the force divided, 
and one column swepc along the old 
road of the Station Sened thrust to 
^laknassy and the other pounded at 
the main Gafsa-Gabes highway. They 
were held. The Allies discovered then 
that the Germans had long planned 
their resistance in this area. At the 
strategic points were strong and well- 
sited concrete pillboxes. The fighting 
was gallant in the extreme and the losses 
hea\y, but progress, once the Americans 
had broken past El Guetar, was slow 
and painful. Nevertheless, it drew 

powerful tank forces from the desper- 
ately pressed Axis army of the south, 
and was a notable contribution to the 
general battle. 

General Montgomery paused for a 
little to reorganize in the Gabes area. 
On April 6 the Eighth Army attacked 
« ^ - the Wadi Akarit. kSo 

^Wadi ^ powerful was Messe’s 

Akar't rearguard here that it 

^ was thought by many 

that the main Axis army had been 
brought to a stand again. But Wadi 
Akarit was essentially a delaying action 
which utilized a powerful natural po- 
sition. The wadi itself, steep, difficult 
to cross and easy to defend, runs down 
to the sea. It was strengthened by 
two hills, Djebel Tebaga Eatnassa on 
the left and Djebel Er Rumana on the 
right, north of the actual wadi. 


The attack opened in the small hours 
with a massed barrage of 500 guns — 
that method of softening which had been 
so brilliantly developed in the desert. 
At 4 a.m. the infantry went in. In a 
magnificent assault the 51st (Highland) 
Division carried the two 500-foot hills, 
the Cameron and the Seaforth High- 
landers going in with the bayonet 
under the very skirts of the barrage. 
Within an hour of the firing of the last 
shell the heights had surrendered, and 
through^ the defile between the hills 
the armour smashed out on to the open 
plain. The enemy realized that our 
hold on the hills was only light, and they 
put in heavy counter-$,ttacks. At one 
time the Seaforth Highlanders could 
muster only 40 fighting men but, 
calling on clerks, kitchen staff and 
orderlies to man Bren guns, they held 
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on until the Black Watch came in to 
the rescue. 

And as that Axis counter-attack 
failed, the fate of the vast coastal plain 
of Tunisia was sealed. Between the 
Wadi Akarit and the mountains of 
Zaghouan there was no holding ground 
for an army. Sfax with its port, El 
Djem, Sousse, Kairouan (the Holy 


City of Africa), with a thousand village.s 
anci a score of le.ssor towns up to 
Enficlaville, were virtually surrendered 
in that hour. South Tunisia was lost 
to the enemy in two sharp battles, and 
with it were lost 17,500 prisoners, almost 
as many killed and wounded, and a 
vast quantity of tanks, guns, stores, 
and munitions of war. 



ATTACK BY THE EIGHTH ARMY ON THE WADI AKARIT 


General Montgomery’s attack on the enemy line at Wadi Akarit opened at dawn on April 6, 1943, 
under cover of a violent barrage by 500 guns. A breach was made in the centre of the Axis 
front through which strong British tank and mobile forces advanced, taking 6,000 prisoners 
and over-running the whole of the wadi. The Fourth Indian Division, on the extreme left flank, 
fought with particular gallantry, climbing a high massif in the dark and wiping out the German 
garrison without a shot being fired. Above, guns and lorried infantry move forward to attack. 
Below, observing results of New Zealand gunners’ fire on enemy positions, in support of the 
Fourth Indian Division. Photos : Indian Official 



Historic Documents CCLXVI — CCLXVIII 

TEHERAN & CAIRO: FAR EASTERN PROBLEMS 

The first personal meeting between Stalin, Roosevelt and Churchill at Teheran in Nov- 
ember 1943 decided the strategy of the European war for 1944 ; while the conference held in 
the same month in Cairo between Chiang Kai-shek, Roosevelt and Churchill was con- 
clusive evidence of the importance attached to the war against Japan by Great Britain 
and U.S.A. India’s contribution to the campaigns in the Mediterranean, her difficulties, 
and her post-war prospects were the themes of Lord Wavell’s first public speech as Viceroy. 


Declaration of Teheran, Signed by Roosevect, Stat.in 
AND Churchill on December 1, 1943. 

W E, the President of the United States of America, the 
Pj‘ime Minister of Great Britain, and tlie Premier of 
the Soviet Union, have met these four days past in 
the capital of our ally Iran, and have shaped and confirmed 
our common policy. We expressed our determination that 
our nations shall work together in war and in the peace that 
will follow. 

As to war, our military staffs have joined in our round- 
table discussions and we have concerted our plans for the 
destruction of the German forces. We have reached com- 
plete agreement as to the scope and timing of the operations 
which wlU be undertaken from the East, West and South. 
The common understanding w'hich we have here reached 
guarantees that victory will be ours. 

And as to peace, we are sure that our concord will make 
it an enduring peace. We recognize fully the supreme 
responsibility resting upon us and all the United Nations 
to make a peace that will command the good will of the 
overwhelming masses of the peoples of the world and banish 
the scourge and terror of war for many generations. 

With our diplomatic advisers we have surveyed the problems 
of the future. We shall seek the co-operation and the active 
participation of all nations, large and small, whose people in 
heart and mind are dedicated, as are our own peoples, to the 
elimination of tyranny and slavery, oppression and intoler- 
ance. We wUl welcome them as they may choose to come 
into a world family of democratic nations. 

No power on earth can prevent our destroying the Gennan 
armies by land, their U-boats by sea, and their war plants 
from the air. Our attacks will be relentless and increasing. 

From these friendly conferences we look with to 

the day when all peoples of the 'world may live free lives, 
untouched by tyranny and according to their varying desires 
and their own consciences. 

We came here with hope and determination. We leave 
here friends in fact, in spirit, and in purpose. 

Official Announcement on Anglo -Sino- American 
Collaboration Issued in Cairo, December 1, 1943. 
"President Roosevelt, Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, 
and the Prime Minister, Mr. Churchill, together with 
their respective military and diplomatic advisers, have 
completed a conference in North Africa. The following 
general statement has been issued : 

The several military missions have agreed upon future 
military operations against J«apan. 

The three great Allies expressed their resolve to bring 
unrelenting pressure against their brutal enemies by sea 
land, and air. This pressure is already rising. 

The three great Allies are fighting this war to restrain and 
punish the aggression of Japan. They covet no gain for 
themselves and have no thought of territorial expansion. 

It is their purpose that Japan shall he stripped of all the 
islands in the Pacific "which slie lias seized or occupied since 
the beginning of the first world war in 1914, and that aU the 
territories that Japan has stolen from the Chinese, such as 
Manchuria, Formosa, and the Pescadores, shall be restored 
to the Republic of Cliina. 

Japan will also be expelled from all other territories which 
she luis taken by violence and: greed. 

The aforesaid throe Great Powers, mindful of the enslave- 
ment of the people of Korea, are determined that in due 
courses Korea shall become free and indefiendent. 

With these objectives in view tbe three Allies, in harmony 
with those of tlie United Nations at war with Japan, will 
continue to persevere in the serious and prolonged operations 
necessary to procure the uncondition^jjl surrender of Japan. 

m — — 


Lord VV’avelt. Speaks to the Associated Chambers of 
Commerce in Calcutta on India's War Effort and Post- 
war Plans, December 20, 1943. 

I should like to begin my first public speech as Viceroy 
by ackno'vdedging again the services rendered to me in 
the Middle East during the early part of the war, not only by 
Indian troops but by Indian industry, which supplied so 
many of our pressing needs. . . . Indian help saved the 
Middle East at a critical time .... 

We have every reason for sober confidence in a. vic- 
torious outcome of the war in Europe in the not too distant 
futui*e. . . . But the end of the 'W’ar in the West is no more 
than the beginning of the war in the East on a scale required 
to bring about the defeat and unconditional surrender of 
Japan. . . . The war effort and preparations we have already 
made have placed severe strains upon our national economy 
and we m'ust take steps to make this stable to support the 
strains of the next year. 

The food problem must be our first concern. . . . The first 
thing to get clear about food is that it is not a provincial 
problem ; it is an all-India, and even a world problem. . , . 
If by administrative negligence we are compelled to ask for 
more help from abroad than we really need, we are expecting 
other countries, whose people are already rationed, and whose 
prices are properly controlled, to deny themselves unneces- 
sarily. ... It is our plain duty to set up an efficient food 
administration. . . . Key points in our plan are full ration- 
ing in the larger to-wns and control of prices. . . . It is said by 
some that urban rationing is unnecessary and impossible in 
India. This is nonsense. It is very necessary and quite 
" . possible. . . 

In Bengal, the aid given by th*e Aniiy coupled with the 
V . prospects of a bountiful mnan harvest have eased the position 
perceptibly. But there are no grounds for complacency. 
We still have to fight lack of confidence and greed, and to 
see that administrative action is adequate for the future. 
The Army cannot remain indefinitely to do the work of the 
civil administration. Bengal has the sympathy of the world 
at present, but tliis will not continue unless it is obvious that 
she is making every effort to help herself. ... 

The years after the war are going to be of immense import 
to India’s future. . , . The Government has in hand the 
preparation of plans to take advantage of India’s opportuni- 
ties in as great a measure as possible. In this the Government 
and industry must work very closely hand in hand. ... 
Development must be on an Indian basis and by Indian 
methods. But India will require assistance and advice at first 
to help her to realize the great possibilities that are hers. ... 

It seems to me that one of the first necessities is to develop 
power schemes throughout India to provide the driving force 
for industries. In some instances it may be possible to com- 
bine this "with irrigation schemes for agriculture, the improve- 
ment of which by aU possible means must be our principal 
aim. ... The development of industry and the improve- 
ment of agriculture must go hand in hand in order to provide 
for India’s growing population and to raise the standard of 
living. . . . ■ 

I have said nothing of the constitutional or political 
problems of India, not because they are not constantly in 
my mind, ... but because I do not believe that I can 
make their solution any easier by talking about them just at 
present. For the time being I concentrate on the job of 
work we have to do. The winning of the war, the organiza- 
tion of the economic home front, and the preparations for 
peace. ... If we can co-operate now in the achievement of 
the great administrative aims which should be common to 
all parties when the country is in peril, we shall do much to 
produce conditions in which the solution of the political 
deadlock will be possible. ... 
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Gbapter 266 

THE MENACE OF WAR RECEDES FROM 
THE MIDDLE EAST 

The record of affairs in the Middle East^ continued here by Mr. Kenneth 
Williams from Chapter 246, remained on the whole a troubled one throughout 
1943. There was, however, a marked tendency for opinion to veer towards 
the Allied cause. The holding in Egypt and Persia of conferences between 
the leaders of the major Allied states together with the diplomatic activity 
with Turkey threw Middle Eastern affairs into special prominence that year 


D uring the year 1043 the menace of 
war, though not its consequences, 
appeared to the Middle East to 
grow increasingly remote. The result 
was that, convinced that Germany 
could not win the war, most of the lands 
in this region manoeuvred, to a varying 
extent, to take what advantages were 
possible from being on the winning side 
and to safeguard their post-war position. 
The chief concern of the Arabic-speaking 
countries related to the possibility of 
achieving Arab unity * that of Turkey, 
to how she could best conserve her 
neutrality and secure her position when 
peace came ; and that of Persia, to 
mitigating the efiects on her economy 
of the requirements of two of the bel- 
ligerents, Britain and Russia. 

The attitude of Egypt, where were the 
offices of the Minister of State (Mr. R. 
G. Casey) responsible for co-ordinating 
the economic output of all the Middle 
Eastern territories, was 
EGYPT extremely important. 

Under the guidance of 
Nahas Pasha, the Prime Minister and 
leader of the Wafdist party, Egyptians 
did not waver in their collaborative 
e€ort. But it must be confessed that, 
as the Axis armies were being surely 
pushed out of Africa, Egyptian interest 
in the war tended to become academic. 
With the fall of Tripoli, Egpytians felt 
that the threat of war to the Nile Valley 
was definitely removed, and that it was 
therefore safe to ventilate domestic 
problems. Here, a feature of the situa- 
tion was the tension existing between 
the Government and the Palace. 

This tension must have been one 
of . the constant preoccupations of the 
British Ambassador, Sir Miles Lampson, 
w'ho, raised to the peerage, took the 
title of Lord Killearn. It speaks much 
for his tact and experience that nothing 
untoward occurred during the year, 
and this despite the attacks made by 
the Opposition, who attempted to gain 
the ear of the King on the . ground that 
the British were interfering in the 
internal afiairs of Egypt. 

Widespread excitement was caused 
by the publication of the “ Black 
Book/' written by a former Minister of 
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Finance, Makram Ebeid Pasha. This initial conversations between the Prime 
contained charges of corruption and Minister of Iraq, Nuri Pasha, and the 
nepotism against the Prime Minister, Egyptian Prime Minister from July 31 
and thousands of copies were circulated, to August 6. Into this project Nahas 
In April the Opposition tried to make Pasha threw' himself with some en- 
capital out of the accusations, and thusiasm, inviting all the Arab States 

petitioned the King to dismiss the to send separately delegates to Egypt 

Government. For a time this affair to discuss ways and means with bam. 

excluded all other interests. But Nahas Such representatives did arrive, and 

Pasha professed himself ready to go within a few months Nahas Pasha was 

to the country on this issue. Such a possessed of the viewrs of the Lebanon, 
course, however, did not prove neces- Syria, Transjordan, Iraq, Saudi Arabia, 
sary. He met the charges in Parliament, and the Yemen. Palestine alone did not 
where he demanded a vote of confidence, send a recognized delegate, the explana- 
This, after full debate, he obtained tion being that all her real leaders were 
unanimously, all but two of the Oppo- interned. These discussions continued 
sitioii withdrawing after it had been for several months, but by the end of the 
decided not to allow Makram Pasha year nothing concrete had been 
more than three days of the Chamber's published. It became evident that 
time in which to elaborate his charges, though all the Arab States paid homage 
It was after this vote that the King to the ideal of unity, there was con- 
withdrew the reservations he seems to siderable difference of view^ as to 
have cherished about his Government's methods of attaining federation, 
project of establishing diplomatic re- Facilities for Allied (particularly 
lations with Soviet Russia. American) air traffic through the Cairo 

The normal prorogation of Parliament area were increased sixfold by the 
for the summer did not end political opening in October 1943 of a great new 
interest, which was renewed by talks airfield constructed in its essentials in 
on Arab unity, begun as a result of 58 days from August 3. It included 

EMERGENCY SHIPBUILDING IN EGYPT 
Local labour was used at Alexandria to construct from imported materials this special type of 
small naval lighter needed for transport in the areb.. Made entirely of wood and canvasj these 
lighters were capable of carrying up to 200 tons of cargo. 

Photo, British Official : Crown CopyrigJU 



some 70 buildings, and 
6,500 feet of runways. 
The Heliopolis airfield, 
on which the Allies had 
previously been depend- 
ent, was small. Work- 
ing to its maximum 
capacity by day, it could 
not be used at night on 
account of dangerous 
obstructions, and the im- 
mense increase in military 
air traffic made the con- 
struction of the new air- 
field essential. 

But 1943 was not 
to end without giving 
Egyptians other matters 
for discussion. On 
December 1 it was 



CONFERENCE IN CAIRO 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek for the first time came into personal 
contact with the leaders of Great Britain and the U.S.A. at the 
conference on Allied strategy against Japan, held in Cairo from 
November 22-26, 1943. i. The Generalissimo with Mr. Roosevelt 
and Mr. Churchill at Mena House. 2. R.A.F. radio observation 
post on the Great Pyramid, part of the conference security pre- 
cautions. 3. Chiang Kai-shek and* his wife, accompanied by 
Sir Robert Greg, K.C.M.G., leaving the Ibn Tolun Mosque during 
a brief tour they made of the city of Cairo. 


aimouncod iji Cairo that President 
Eoosevelt, Generalissimo Chiang Eai- 
shek and Mr. Churchill, with military 
and diplomatic advisers, had completed 
a conference in North Africa, Actually, 
the conference began near Cairo on 
November 22 and ended on November 
26. Its resolution, to wage war in the 


Far East so as to make Japan disgorge 
not only all the territories she had seized 
since the attack on Pearl Harbor, but 
also the lahds she had conquered or 
occupied during the past 50 years, 
was of world importance ; but Egypt 
was considerably less interested in the 
Far Eastern war than in the possibility 


of Turkey's entering the war against 
Germany. (See Hist. Doct. CCLXVII, 
p. 2636.) Speculation in the latter 
direction was provided by another con- 
ference in Cairo on Dec. 4, 5 and 6. This 
was between President Eoosevelt, Mr. 
Churchill and President Inonu of Turkey. 
These, talks, the result of an invitation 


to the Turkish President by the U.S.A., 
British and Soviet Governments, were 
a sequel to a previous meeting in Cairo 
between Mr. Eden and the Turkish 
Foreign Minister, M. Menemenjoglou. 
At the end, this communique was issued: 

“ Presidents Roosevelt and Inonu and 
Prime Minister Churchill reviewed the 
general political situation and examined at 
length the policy to be followed, taking into 
account the joint and several interests of the 
three countries. The study of all problems 
in a. spirit of understanding and loyalty 
showed that the closest unity existed be- 
tween the United States of America, Turkey, 
and Great Britain in their attitude to the 
world situation. The conversations in Cairo 
have consequently been most useful and 
most fruitful for the future of the relations 
between the four countries concerned. The 
identity of interest and of views of the great 
American and British dt'inocracies with 
those of the Soviet Union, as also the tradi- 
tional relations of friendship existing between 
these Powers and Turkey, have been re- 
affirmed throughout the proceedings of the 
Cairo Conlbrence.” 

This was interpreted by many to 
mean that Turkey meant to join the 
United Nations, but she was still not in 
the war by the end of 
TURKEY the year. There was 
little, indeed, in the 
preyious 12 months to suggest that 
she would depart from her neutrality, 
though more than one attempt was 
made to induce the Turks more actively 
to realize their alliance with Britain. 
On January 10 a Turkish Production 
Mission arrived in London ; but far more 
important, politically, was the visit 
which Mr. Churchill, on the recom- 
mendation of President Roosevelt, paid 
to the Turkish President and Prime 
Minister in Adana on January 30 and 
31. Mr. Churchill went to Turkey at his 
own request after the Casablanca 


Conference, and the ostensible object 
of his journey was to reinforce Turkey's 
defensive security. The Turkish states- 
men were immensely gratified, and the 
British Prime Minister had a great per- 
sonal success: but the enthusiasm was 
followed by a more circumspect attitude. 

Speaking on February 20 M. Sarajog- 
lou reaffirmed Turkey's resolve to main- 
tain neutrality and the wish to continue 
in close and amicable relations with 
Germany, the U.S.A.. and Russia, while 


friendship with and trust of Britain, he 
said, were indestructible. Four days 
later the President said that Turkey 
would do everything not to get involved 
in war. It was very clear that 
neither certain influential Turks nor 
the ordinary man in the street were 
ready to participate. Turkish reserva- 
tions about becoming belligerent were 
not modified even by the final eclipse 
of the Axis in North Africa. By the 
middle of the year it appeared that the 



BRITISH GUEST OF THE TURKISH GOVERNMENT 
Following the conference at Casablanca in January 1943, Mr. Churchill flew to Turkey at the 
invitation of President Inonu, who received him at Adana. Host and guest are here seen in 
conference. The provision of more materials and equipment for the reinforcement of Turkey's 
defences was the chief subject discussed. Below, a convoy of jeeps and other war vehicles passes 
an old monastery on the journey from Egypt to Turkey via Syria. 
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TRANSJORDAN FRONTIER FORCE CAVALRY 
One of the last horse' regiments in the British Army, the Transjordan Frontier Force Cavalry 
Regiment, included Arabs, Circassians, Druses, Armenians and Jews, and was led partly by 
cavalry officers seconded from British Regiments, and partly by local officers. Mounted in the 
main on Arab horses, it was furnished with modern arms and equipment. Its chief duty was 
to patrol the Turco-Syrian border to prevent smuggling and the illegal passage of persons. 

Here a squadron is encamped at Hambouchi on the Utakia. 

Photo t British Official : Croion Copyright 


most powerful consideration in Turkish 
counsels was that, when the time came 
for a peace settlement, the strength of 
the Turkish Army should be at its peak. 

For a time, indeed, the Turks seemed 
more than ever determined to adhere 
strictly to neutrality. Nationalist ten- 
dencies hardened, and 
Turkish the “ Tax on Wealth ” 
Neutrality was persisted in in face 
of Allied representations 
that it discriminated unfairly against 
foreign minorities. Over Eussian criti- 
cism that Turkey was not playing the 
part of a real ally of Britain, the Turks 
showed resentment ; and the policy of 
neutrality remained unchanged after 
the capitulation of Italy. 

By the autumn the enthusiasm for 
Britain engendered by Mr. Churchiirs 
visit had largely cooled, and an attempt 
had to be made to rekindle it. Mr. Eden, 
on his way back from Moscow, conferred 
in Cairo on November 5 and 6 with the 
Turkish Foreign Minister (reputedly the 
arch apostle of neutrality), and it was 
announced that there had been an 
exchange of views in the light of the 
' Moscow Conference, and that conversa- 


tions were “ conducted in the spirit of 
friendship and alliance which binds the 
two countries.'* 

The cautious policy adopted by. the 
Turkish Foreign Minister, together with 
that of the President in subsequent 
talks (referred to in page .2638) with 
President Roosevelt aiid Mr. Churchill, 
was confirmed by the Peoples Party. 
The Turks, it seemed, were “ not 
biting " — and it was particularly un- 
fortunate that, as if to strengthen and 
confirm their fears of German might 
and vengeance, Lerqs should be lost 
about this time and Samos have to be 
evacuated. 

In Palestine the High Commissioner 
(Sir H. A. MaqMichael) had made a 
broadcast appeal, on New Year’s Eve, 
for moderation and good will ; but its 
effect was only partial. For while the 
Arabs of Palestine were content largely 
to leave the defence of their local cause 
in, the hands of Arabs outside Palestine 
(their own leaders having been mostly 
deported) the Zionists showed intense 
anxiety oven the future and, in some 
quarters, a resolyd to take the law into 
their own hands. The Jews, convinced 
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of an Allied victory, vvcn’ci mow mainly 
engaged in helping as many Jews as 
])ossible to escape to Palestine from 
Nazi-dominated lands ; yet, among the 
more moderate elements, the existence 
of Hagana ” — an illegal ibree of 
Jews trained on command ()-!ik<‘ lines — 
created misgivings. 

The activities of Zionists, both, withiji 
and without Palestine, caused much' 
perturbation among Arabs, also within 
and without Palestine ; 
but opposition to the PALESTINE 
B r i t i s h Government 
came from Zionist extremists, who 
would be content with nothing less 
than the conversion of the whole of 
Palestine into a Jewish State. Reacting 
to a Government communique on 
March 23, which contained j)roposals 
for post-war development and recon- 
struction, they urged non-co-operation. 
More than that, they were suspected of 
large-scale thefts of arms and animuiii- 
tion from British military establisli- 
ments. They desired, mor(M:)ver, to do 
their own recruiting of Jewish voliuitecrs 
for service with the Allies, and when the 
Government tried to stop intimidation 
they showed the greatest resentment. 
For a few months, indeed, the Zionists 
closed their recruiting offices. 

Matters reached a climax over the 
trial in Jerusalem on August 11, when 
two British soldiers were sentenced 
to lj5 years’ imprisonment each for 




TROUBLE IN THE LEBANON 
Disturbances in the Lebanon, described in page 
2644, provided one of the major crises of the 
Middle East during 1943. i. General Catroux, 
representative of the French Committee of 
National Liberation, arrives at Beirut. 2. Mr. 
R. G. Casey, British Minister of State in the 
Middle East, with Maj.-Gen. Sir Edward Spears, 
British Minister to Syria, at Beirut. 3. Bechara 
el Khoury, President of the Lebanon Republic, 
released by the French authorities, inspects a 
guard of honour at the opening of the Chekka- 
Beirut road, built by R.E.s in a hundred days. 
With him is Lt.rGen. W. G. Holmes, G.O.C. 
gth Army. 4. Two riflemen reading a copy of 
‘Ninth Army News,’ printed by the Beirut 
‘ Eastern Times ’ during the crisis. 5. French 
patrol in a Beirut .street. 




WITH THE TENTH ARMY IN PERSIA 
At the Tough Tactics School at Kermanshah, trainees go through a mountain climbing exercise 
as part of their course, which included organized games, leadership training, unarmed combat, 
mountain climbing and long distance running and walking. Below, Lt.-General Sir Henry 
Pownall, K.B.E., C.B., D.S.O., M.C. (centre) arrives to take up his appointment as C.-in-C. 
Persia-Iraq Command (Tenth Army), announced in March 1943. Photos^ British Official 



heJping to smuggJc arms and am> the notorious Stern gang manifested 
munition to Jews in Palestine. The Iresh signs of activity, and two Jewish 
officer defending them asserted that civilians were sentenced to .seven and 
the Jewish Agency was involved : 10 years* imprisonment respectively 

to which the Agency reacted promptly, for possessing firearms and ammunition, 
calling it a “'slanderous and anti- On October 26 Mr. Ben Gurion, the 
Semitic attack.’* Later in the year veteran Palestine Jewish leader, rc- 
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signed from the Jewish Agency Execu- 
tive, owing — it was said — to differences 
with Dr. AVeizmann, head of the Zionist 
Movement. Dr. We iz maun was 
credited with favouring partition in 
Palestine, whereas Mr. Ben Gurion was 
reputed to want the whole of Palestine 
as a Jewish State. Tension between tlie 
ultra-political Zionists and the Govern- 
ment was maintained until the close of 
the year, and when, on November 10, 
the police searched a Jewish settlement 
in the Vale of Sharon for Polish de- 
serters and illegal arms, there were 
serious incidents at Tel Aviv. 

Of all the Middle East States in 1943, 
Transjordan was easily the most ti-an- 
quil. The Emir Abdullah and his 
statesmen were keenly 
interested in the dis- TRANS- 

cussions on Arab unity, JORDAN 

and at one time hoped 
to have a conference on thu project 
in Amman, their capital. Ibit in 
September the Emir sent his Prime 
Minister to Egypt to discuss the issue 
with the Egyptian Prime Minister, 
and it is believed that the chief topics 
investigated were the project of having 
Syria, the Lebanon, Transjordan and 
Palestine under a single monarcliy, 
and the possibility of closer union 
between Egypt and Transjordan. 

By contrast, Syria and the Lebanon 
had a year ending in tumultuous 
<>xcitement, not only because they were 
\'ery vocal in expressing their views on 
Arab unity, but also because, owing to 
mishandling by the French, events 
occurred which gave to that feeling <>(' 
solidarity a new force and significance. 

On March 18 General Oatroux ])r<> 
claimed the restoration of the free 
Constitution of the Lebanon, and a 
decree was promulgated providing for 
a general election to be held within 
three months. Dr. Ayoub Tabct was 
appointed head of the Lebamxse State ; 
and the French hoped that Hasluni 
Atassi would become President of Syria. 

In Juno M. Helleu succeeded Geiun*al 
Catroux as French Delegate General 
in the Levant, and stated that he was 
resolved to help preserve 
the independence of the SYRIA 
peoples of Syria “within 
the framework of friendship with 
France.” But the French, ay)parently, 
were not certain of that friendsliip. 
The elections were postponed. This 
jirocrastination was of considerable 
embarrassment to the British, still 
responsible for the military situation in 
Syria. When at last elections were held, 
a sweeping victory was obtained by 
the Nationalists in Syria ; and even in 
the Lebanon, where the French were 
suspected of trying to “arrange** 



MARSHAL STALIN RECEIVES THE STALINGRAD SWORD 
‘ To mark the profound admiration felt by myself and the peoples of the British Empire, I have given commands for 
the preparation of a Sword of Honour, which it will give me great pleasure to present to the city of Stalingrad, ’ said 
H.M. The King in a message to President Kalinin on February 21, 1943. Mr. Churchill took the sword (left) with 
him to the Teheran Conference in December, and presented it in person to Marshal Stalin, here seen kissing the 
scabbard. Below, President Roosevelt and Marshal Stalin with Mr. Churchill at the dinner given at the British 
Legation at Teheran for the Premier’s 69th birthday on November 30, 1943. Photos^ British OJfUM: “ The Timen ” 



ALLIED HELP FOR THE SOVIET UNION 
Three British officers and a British civilian (the head of the U.K. Commercial Corporation in 
Persia), two Russian and two American officers under the chairmanship of a Russian general 
discuss the kind of supplies needed by Russia, and how to get them through, at the Red Army 
Headquarters at Teheran, Below, war equipment from America and Great Britain being loaded 
on to a train bound for the U.S.S.R. frontier, via Persia. 

Photos, British OJ/icial : Crown Copyright 


from Algiers on Nov. 16. His timely 
advent was reassuring. Mter studying 
the ])Osition, General Catroux decided 
that M. Helleu had blundered, and that 
the arrested men must be freed and r(‘- 
instated. M. Helleu was recalled to 
Algiers and replaced by M. Chataigneau. 

By the end of the year the Lebanese 
Arabs, who had been supported through- 
out their crisis with significant unan- 
imity by all Arabic-speaking States, 
including Egypt, felt that they had won 
their case : nor did they omit to thank 
the British for the part played in vindi- 
cating their rights. 

Persia (Iran) liad another troubl(‘d.y(‘a r 
in 1943, starting with a wheat crisis in 
Teheran in January. On February 13 
the Prime Minister failed 
to obtain a vote of con- PERSIA 
ftdence in the Mejlis, and 
resigned. He was succeeded by M. Ali 
Soheily who, four days later, annoiinctKl 
a four-point programme consisting of 
collaboration with Britain, the U.S.A. 
and Russia ; procuring food supplies on 
a long-term basis ; reduction in tln^ 
cost of living and stabilization of prices ; 
and progress in agriculture, public? 
health and education. On this pro- 
gramme he received a vote of confidence 
by 89 out of 99 votes. 

For the shortage of food, lh>rsiiins 


matters, several anti-French candidates 
outside Beirut were elected. 

In Syria, Shukri Quwatli, leader of 
the Nationalist bloc, was elected Presi- 
dent on Angust 17, and a strongly 
Nationalist Cabinet was- formed under 
Saadullah Sabri. In the Lebanon, on 
September 21, after the elections, 
Bishara al Khuri was made President. 

Now the stage was set for the securing 
by both Syria and the Lebanon of de 
facto independehce. On October 11 the 
Lebanese Prime Minister said that the 
claims of complete independence by his 
country was based on the Atlantic Char- 
ter and on recognition by the Allies. He 
announced that the Constitution was to 
be amended by excluding non-Lebanese 
authorities from the exercise of any 
power. This was not at all to the liking 
of the French Committee of Liberation 
in Algiers, which declared that it would 
not recognize any such amending action 
unless it were taken with the consent of 
the French representative in Beirut. 

Deadlock was complete. The 
Lebanese, unflurried by French objec- 
tions, went their way. On November 11 
M. Helleu ordered the arrest of the 
Lebanese President, of the Premier, 
and of the Cabinet, and dissolved Par- 
liament by decree. He also imposed a 
curfew in Beirut. Uproar was imme- 
diate. There were clashes between 



French soldiers and native demon- 
strators, and casualties were numerous. 
At once the British authorities protested 
against French precipitancy. Mr. Casey 
(British Minister of State in the Middle 
East) flew from Cairo to Beirut to in- 
vestigate on the spot. After a few days 
of utmost disorder, which spread rapidly 
from Beirut, General Catroux arrived 
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I)rincipally blamed Britain. It happened 
that supplies were more ‘plentiful in 
those areas occupied by the Rxissians, 
and Britain was accused of being re- 
sponsible for the shortage of transport. 
The old allegation was revived that 
the U.K.C.C. had commandeered lorries 
for conveying goods to Russia, so that 
the Persians could not have even what 


food was available. For a time, indeed, 
anxiety over the bread situation took 
the form of criticism of Britain which 
grew more and more violent. Not even 
the activities of the “ Tudeh party, 
the advanced Leftists of Persian politics 
who were most active in the Russian 
zone, turned the public’s eye from 
economics to politics. 

It was increasingly obvious that, 
unless wide powers were given to the 
American Financial Adviser,- Dr. Mills- 
paugh, Persian economy could not be 
straightened. The Prime Minister intro- 
duced a Bill to confer on the Adviser 
large powers, but for several weeks the 
Mejlis would not hear of it. Meanwhile, 
the scurrilous anti-British press cam- 
paign continued, with the Government 
apparently unable either to control it 
or to induce the Mejlis to permit such 
financial and economic action as would 
negative the charges. At last, however, 
on May 4, the Mejlis reluctantly ac- 
corded special powers to Dr. Millspaugh. 

The food situation then slightly im- 
proved, and less dissatisfaction was 
expi’cssed with the Allies and with the 
Persian Government. But criticism was 
not withheld for long. In June Dr. 
Millspaugh sponsored a new Income Tax 
bill, drawn up on the British model. 
While the bill was supported by the 


BREAD FOR CIVILIAN AND SOLDIER IN THE MIDDLE EAST 
Weighing sacks of grain brought in to the local O.C.P. (Office des C6r6ales Panifiables — office 
of cereals for bread-making) set up by the British, French, and local authorities in Syria and 
the Lebanon to buy grain from the farmers and distribute it to the people, in order to relieve 
distress caused by maldistribution of cereals after hostilities ceased in the area in 1941. Below, 
a mountain of flour brought into a Middle East port from Australia for the feeding of Allied 
troops. Photoff, Britisk Official : Crown Copyright ; Associated Press 


Persian Left Wing, it was bitterly at- 
tacked by those papers representing 
vested interests. But Dr. Millspaugh 
was in grim earnest. He foresaw possible 
bankruptcy unless Persians made a 
radical attack on economic problems. 
No Middle Eastern State, however, 
had shown during the war any lasting 
interest in the recasting of its national 


economy : and already some Persians, 
as an offset to such recasting, were 
playing with the idea of Persia’s joining 
the United Nations — not because 
Persians generally intended to do more 
for the Allied war effort but because 
membership of such a body might 
produce immediate advantages. 

It was during such a period of un- 
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certainty that Germany succeeded in 
sending some agents to Persia by air, 
and on August 22 the Government 
offered a large reward ^ 
for the seizing of any . .ents in 
Germans living in the Persia 
country' without per- 
mission. In the following month, 
several arrests were made, including 
some Persians suspected of complicity 
with the enemy. Yet oven the danger 
of internal disorders was insufficient t^» 
persuade the Mejlis to pass Dr. Mills- 
paugh’s Income Tax bill, and th«^ 
American expert actually handed in hh 
resignation on October 14. His de- 
parture would have been disastrous. 
After strong advice from cutsid<i, includ- 
ing that of the Shah, the Mejlis passed 
the bill and Dr. Millspaugh withdrew 
his resignation. 

Before the end of the year, however, 
Persians were to have an exfXM-lcuce 
wholly to their liking. This was I'lro- 
vided by the Teheran Conlereacc. On 
November 26, Marshal Stalin, M. Molo- 
tov, and Mar-idial Voroshilov arrived in 
Teheran, where the utmost precautions 
for security had been taken. They were 
fallowed tlio next day by Mr. Ohurcliill 
and President Roosevelt. The leaders 
of the three groat nations at war with 
Germany, together with their Service 
and civilian advisers, conferred for fom 




days — November 28 to December 1. 
Though many Persians knew the 
secret of the meeting, not a word was 
allowed to leak out of the country until 
the conditions of security had been met. 
But Persians could and did show all the 
hospitality they were allowed, and it 
was a typical comment on a meeting 
after the conference that in the gather- 
ing “ there were no Persians, no British, 
no Russians and no Americans — for all 
were Persians, all w’ere British, all w'ere 
Russians, and all w^ere Americans.” 

The findings of the conference, in so 
far as they concerned Europe, will bo 
found in Historic Document No. 
CCLXVI, page 2636; here it must bo 
recorded that immense satisfaction was 
felt by Persians over the Declaration on 
Iran, in w-hich the three statesmen said : 

“ Tlie throe Governments realize that the 
ivar has caused special economic difficulties 
for Iran, and they are agreed that they will 
continue to make available to the Govern- 
ment of Iran such economic assistance as 
may i)e possible. . . . The Governments of 
tlie XJ.S.A., the and the U.K. are 

at one with the Government of Iran in their 
desire for the maintenance of the indepen- 
dence, sovereignty and territorial integrity 
3f Iran. They count upon the participation 
of Iran, togetlusr with all other peace-loving 
nations, in the establishment of international 
peace, security, and prosperity after the war. 
in accordance with the principles of the 
Atlantic Cliarter, to which all four Govern- 
ments have continued to subscribe.” 

Persians were flattered by tlie choice 
of their country for the long-aw^aited 
meeting between Stalin, Churchill and 
Roosevelt, but they were really heart- 
ened by the Declaration on Iran. 

Iraq began the year with an action for 
whicF her Prime Minister, Nuri Pasha, 
had long been ready. On January 16 
the Government an- 
IRAQ nounced that “ in view’ 
of the hostile attitude 
taken by Axis Powers towards Iraq for a 
long period, their continued subversive 
activities through their agents, their 
hostile broadcasts, their unceasing efforts 
to promote disunity inside- the country, 
their broadcast insults to the Royal 
Family calculated to undermine the 
loyalty of the Iraqi people, and their 
encouragement to rebels who had tried 
to overthrow the Constitution,” Iraq 
considered herself at war with Germany, 
Italy and Japan. 

The announcement, which was duly 
acknowledged by Mr, Churchill, created 
more satisfaction than excitement and 
enthusiasm in Iraq, where it was em- 
phasized that adherence to the United. 
Nations implied no further war effort 
than had already been involved for Iraq 
under the Anglo-Iraqi Alliance. By 
some Middle Eastern States, Iraq's 
action was even taken amiss, the theory 
being that Iraq w^anted to usurp the 



AMERICAN MILITARY MISSION TO THE KING OF ARABIA 
Maj. -General Ralph Royce, commanding the U.S. Armed Forces in the Middle East, in 
December 1943 headed an American military mission to King Ibn Saud of Arabia, with whom 
he is here seen in conversation at his palace at Jedda, some 40 miles from Mecca. Seated 
on the floor is Lieut. William Kalliff, who acted as interpreter. Photo, U.S. Offleial 


ieadcrsliip of the Arab world. The Iraq 
Government offered Iraqi troops for 
service outside Iraq, but it was decided 
that they could best be utilized on lines 
of communication witbiii Iraq. 

This done, the Iraqi Government con- 
centrated on the problem of attaining 
Arab unity, and all through the year 
efforts in this direction went on. By 
midsummer this campaign, furthered to 
some extent by alarm over the activities 
of Zionists in America, achieved con- 
siderable momentum. Nuri Pasha 
visited the Levant States in July and 
w’ent on to discuss Arab unity with the 
Egyptian Prime Minister. His aim was 
to try first to secure agreement on a 
“ United Syria ” to include independent 
Governments of Syria, the Lebanon, 
Transjordan and Palestine, and he 
postulated in this scheme a Jewdsh 
enclave in Palestine and a Lebanon 
reduced to its former limited frontiers. 

A pleasing success was obtained by 
the first visit, in November, of the 
Regent of Iraq to England. The Emir 
Abdullillah arrived back in Baghdad 
on December 12. 

Saudi Arabia had a quiet year. While 
manifesting some circumspection on the 
. question of Arab unity — or, rather, on 
the means of securing it — Ibn Saud 
proved that he was not a whit behind 
other Arabs on the Zionist issue. In 
an interview granted to an American 
journal in April he denied that the 
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JeW'S had any justification for claiining 
possession of Palestine. Americans dis- 
played unw’onted interest in Saudi 
Arabia. Mr. Kirk, U.S.A. Minister in 
Egypt, visited Riyadh in May and told 
Ibn Saud of the decision 
to apply Lend-Lease to SAUDI 

Saudi Arabia. In the ARABIA 

following month the 
Arab King was visited by General 
Hurley, personal representative of 
President Roosevelt in the Middle East, 
and shortly afterwards the President 
invited Ibn Saud, or his sons, to visit 
America. The invitation was accepted, 
and later in the year the Emirs Faisal 
and Khalid went to the United States 
for the first time in their lives. On 
their way home they stopped in Britain 
for a time, arriving here on November 17. 

Ibn Saud had other American 
visitors during the year. In August 
President Roosevelt (who had already 
been approached by Ibn Saud with a 
request to find other places than 
Palestine for oppressed Jewry) sent 
Colonel Hoskins to discuss a possible 
settlement of the Palestine problem. 
Then in December an American Military 
Mission under General Royce, command- 
ing American forces in the Middle East, 
arrived in Jedda. The General left 
behind several technical experts to in- 
vestigate the possible development of 
the country and to examine the question 
of supplying Ibn Saud with arms. 
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ACTION ON 
GUADALCANAL 
These spirited paint- 
ings, by Lieut. Dwight 
Shepler of the U.S. 
Navy, an artist who 
served on Guadalcanal 
during the fierce fight- 
ing of 1942-43, give a Yj 
vivid impression of ’ ^ 
the country and the 
bitter struggle that 
took place there, de- 
scribed in Chapter 250. 
Above, ‘ Action on the 
River ’ shows Marines 
crossing ^ singly a 
sluggish river, the 
Japanese enemy in- J 
visible but menacing 
in the dense tropical p 
forest beyond. Right, U 
‘Bombardmen t— S 
Guadalcanal, ’ painted 
during the * first anni- 
versary hate shoot ' 
put down on Decem- 
ber 7, 1942 (one year 
after Pearl Harbor) 
by Marine artillery- 8 
men using 155-mm. 1 
Army howitzers. ■ 
Every piece of artillery I 
on the island fired I 
from dusk to dawn. 1 
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BRITISH AND AMERICAN BOMBER AIRCRAFT 


■pOLLOWING page 2266 appeared direct colour photographs ol 
four outstanding types of British and American fighter aircraft. 
Here are three contemporary bombers. Left, North American 
Mitchell B-25, an all-metal American monoplane named after a 
noted U.S. military pilot. Used by the U.S. Army as a medium 
bombardment machine, by the R.A.F. as a medium bomber, it 
carries a crew of five and has two Wright Double Row Cyclone air- 
cooled, radial motors, and a maximum speed of 308 m.p.h. at 13,000 
feet. Service ceiling of the B-25 is 25,400 ft., and range at an 
operating speed of 243 m.p.h. 2,650 miles. Its tricycle undercarriage 
is backwards-retracting, the wheels completely covered when fully 
retracted. This aircraft has a span of 67 ft. 6J ins., length 54 ft. 
■gins. ; and armament, three -30 and four -50 calibre machine-guns. 
Bombers of this type took part in Maj.-Gen. Doolittle's raid on 
Tokyo on April 18, 1942. (See illus., page 2126.) 

Below, Boeing Fortress II, popularly known as the Flying Fortress, 
an American all-metal machine used by the U.S. Army for heavy 
bombardment, by Coastal Command of the R.A.F. for anti-sub- 


marine patrol work. It carries a crew of nine, has four Wright 
Double Row Cyclone motors, and a maximum speed of 305 m.p.h. 
at 20,000 feet. Its service ceiling is approximately 40,000 ft, 
span 103 ft, 9I ins., and length 73 ft. pf ins. The forwards- retracting 
undercarriage main wheels are partially exposed when fully retracted. 
The armament of the B-17G type Fortress consists of thirteen -50 
calibre machine-guns. (See illus., page 2516.) 

Below, left, the De Havilland Mosquito, a British, two-seat, 
reconnaissance bomber of all wooden construction with a backwards- 
retracting undercarriage, the wheels of which are completely enclosed 
when fully retracted. It has two Rolls-Royce, liquid- cooled, Vee 
motors, and a speed not far short of 400 m.p.h. The Mosquito’s 
span is 54 ft. 2 ins., its length 40 ft. pi ins. ; its armament may be 
a battery of four 20-mm. shell guns and four -303 machine-guns, 
and a light bomb load is carried within the fuselage. Owing to its 
speed it requires no fighter escort. It was first mentioned in the 
news when four Mosquitoes made a daylight raid on Gestapo head- 
quarters at Oslo on September 25, 1942. (See illus., page 2176.) 
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BADGES OF BRITAIN’S HOME FRONT FIGHTERS 

ri two years’ service merit badge. 2. Merchant Navy, Civh Defence, Police, National Fire Service, and other uniformed 

Si^Sloded bombs T ovilDef^^^ commendations 3. Civil Defence : armlet worn by those responsible for investigating reports of 

^nl a mMmum n^t “ ^ inst^ctor. 5. Hospital Service : badge issued to aU staff (except doctors and nurses) 

D^^w^aL fli h* ^ n J I.^' and, 7, that worn by Incident Officers. 8. Civil Defence : Ambulance 

Dnver and shoulder flash. 9. Badge worn by workers m Royal Ordnance factories. 10. Boy Scouts war service armlet. 11. National Fi« Service ; 

cap badge. 12. Civil Defence : Post Warden and shoulder flash. 




Chapter 267 

LORD WAVELL GOES TO INDIA AS VICEROY 

During 1943 Lord WaveWs appointment as Viceroy, and the famine in Bengal, 
overshadowed the political situation in India which, though no simpler, was 
quieter than it had been in the preceding year {described in Chapter 223). 

India’’ s war effort continued at a high level, relative to her resources ; and 
her peoples increased their splendid contribution in personnel to the Allied 

fighting forces 


E arly in 1943 political controversies 
in India became overshadowed 
by anxiety over the economic 
situation. The detention of Congress 
Party leaders and the effective measures 
taken to suppress the disturbances of 
the autumn of 1942 had brought about 
an outward lull in political 
activities, although under the 
surface there lurked a sense of 
disappointment. 

Dcieatist views, which were 
admitted to iiavc played a 
large part in the decisions of 
the Congress Party and its 
sympathizers, had been dis- 
counted by the signs of success- 
ful Russian resistance to the 
G e rman attack. The conference 
at Casablanca was regarded in 
India as a portent of Axis 
discomliture, especially as it 
was followed by the prom[)t 
visit to India of Sir John Dili, 

And General Arnold, who had 
seen Marshal Cliiang Kai-shek 
at Chungking and then in 
Delhi, acquainted Sir Archibald 
Wavell, Corn inander -in- Chie f 
Intlia, with the plans for the 
United Nations^ action against 
Japan. 

This accord and the falling 
off in enemy air activity over 
eastern India, increased the 
confidence of the Indian 
people. The economic problem 
had, however, become so much 
a matter of concern . that it 
took a ])rominent place in the 
discussions of the National 
Defence Council's eighth session 
in the third week in January. 

Tlie lack of popular interest 
in politics was shown by the 
placid passing of “ Indepen- 
dence Day (January 26). 

Mr. Gandlu l)y his threat of a fast 
endeavoured to frighten the Govern- 
ment into releasing him uncondition- 
ally. But the Government refused to 
be defiecited. They could not be 
responsible for the effects of a fast on 
his health, nor prevent him from trying 
it. Mr. Gandhi had intimated that he 
proposed to fast according to capacity” 
an<I wished to ‘‘ survive the ordeal,” 


This did not greatly reassure that sec- 
tion of the Indian public which is 
traditionally susceptible to emotional 
apprehension. Indeed, three members 
of the Viceroy’s Council (Cabinet) who 
had been parties to Mr. Gandhi’s arrest, 
felt impelled to resign and made no 



INDIAN ARMY FIELD AMBULANCE 
The Fourth Indian Division played a conspicuous part in the fighting 
in Tunisia, helping to pierce the Mareth Line in March 1943, 
capturing Wadi Akarit positions on April 5, occupying Sfax on 
April 10, and taking part in the final break through to Tunis and 
Bizerta (during which General von Arnim surrendered to a colonel 
of Gurkhas). This Field Ambulance of the Indian Army Medical 
Corps (created in 1943) is carrying to safety a member of a Gurkha 
battalion wounded in the Eighth Army’s attack on the Mareth Line. 

Photo, British Official : Crown Copyright 


secret of the reasons. They were Sir 
Hormusji Mody, Mr. M. S. Aney and 
Mr. Nalini Sarkar. 

Their portfolios of Supply, Indians 
Oversea, and Commerce were eventually 
accepted by Sir Ramaswami Mudaliar, 
Dr. N. B. Khare (formerly the first 
Congress Party Premier in the Central 
Provinces), and Sir Muhhamad Azizul 
Huque respectively. 
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Mention of these appointments makes 
it convenient to explain that the 
Government of India is the Executive 
Council of the Viceroy. It consists of 
the Viceroy as President, the Com- 
mander - in - Chief as Extraordinary 
Member (with the portfolio of War), 
and 13 other Members, of 
whom all except four are^ 
Indians. 

This Council is in effect a 
Cabinet, responsible to the 
British Parliament through the 
Secretary of State for India. 
The term ‘"Member” — the 
capital letter is important — 
connotes a rank and authority 
better understood by the word 
“Minister” in other countries. 
The Viceroy has — within 
certain well-defined limits — 
the power of overriding his 
CounciFs decisions, which 
otherwise go by majority vote. 
This power of the Viceroy has 
not been used, at any rate sin<!<‘ 
the enlargement of the Council 
inl941. 

In the Provinces of British 
India, according to the Con- 
stitution of 1935, the Governors 
govern by and with tlie advice 
of Indian Ministers cl lose 11 from, 
and responsible to, elected 
Indian Provincial Legislatures 
— the total electorate in the 
11 provinces amounting to 
3r),0(}0,0()0 voters. Hen^, th(^ 
term “ Minister ” has repla(‘ed 
that of “Member.” Until 
November 1939 all the 1 1 
provinces had ministerial a,uto- 
nomous gov'ernm<mts \vhi<4i 
had come into power in 1937 
as the result ot* the first- 
elections under th(‘ Constitution 
of 1935. 

The decision of the Congi-ess Party 
to withdraw its sup|)orters from the 
eight province.s wliere. they had formed 
Ministries broke this uniformity. Later, 
in two provinces alttnmative ministries 
were formed so that in 194*3 the follow- 
ing were still autonoraously governed 
provinces : Assam, Bengal, North-West 
Frontier Province, Orissa, Punjab and 
Bind (comprising a total popuhiti'v.i of 


al)oat 110 millions) ; while emergency 
governments (the Governors acting with 
Advisers) wore operating under the 
Constitution in the remaining five pro- 
\'inces : Bihar, Bombay, Central Pro- 
vinces, Madras, United Provinces (about 
180 millions). 

It should be recalled that the decision 
of the Congress Party High Com- 
mand ’’ or Central Executive was 
pressed on the Provincial Ministries of 
its political complexion against the 
will of some of the Ministers concerned. 

In 191-3 the sense of dissatisfaction 
over the breakdown of the negotiations 
with Sir Stafford Cripps in the preceding 
year, and the virtual extinction of the 
influence of the Con- 
gress Party leaders by 
the consequences of 
their own actions in 
August 1912, stimulated heart-searching 
among the rank and file. The danger 
of permitting to a Party executive 
extra-mural authority over the elected 
members of Legislatures was becoming 
mote clearly appreciated. This was 
sharply underlined by the strides made 
by Mr. M. A. Jinnah in organizing the 
solidarity of Muslim political strength 
against the Congress Party itself. By 
the end of the year the Muslim League 
had become a powerful instrunaent in 
Mr. Jinnah’s hands, and was threatening 
the Musliin-Hindu-Sikh coalition in the 
Punjab, where Provincial Autonomy had 
proved to be workable in Indian hands 
and sectional differences had been a.d- 


Growth of the 
Muslim 
League 


justed in a spirit of compromise and 
good will. 

The successful expansion of India’s 
military and industrial effort for the 
prosecution of the war, against Germany 
in the West and — in ever-increasing force 
— against Japan in the East, indicated 
the lack of nationalist enthusiasm of 
the mass of the people, and showed 
liow far the Congress Party and, in a 
less degree, the Muslim League had 
failed to grasp the realities of the 
situation. Mr. Gandhi’s theatrical fast 
was a characteristic bid for re-entry 
into the limelight, hut the firnmess of 
the Government convinced Mr. Gandhi 
that he had failed. On March 3 the fast 
ended. 

Nevertheless, the personal prestige en- 
joyed by Mr. Gandhi moved even those 
among his supporters who deplored his 
fatal leadership 
in 1942 to urge 
some action by 
the Government 
to remove the 

deadlock,” and 
so enable the Con- 
gress Party to re- 
enter political life 
in the full sense 
of the term. This 
view received 
support from 
sympathizers in 
Great Britain and 
America. 

In April Lord 


Linlithgow refused permission for five 
Hindu politicians (including Mr. Kajago- 
})alachariar, the former Prime Minister of 
Madras who had broken with Mr. Gandhi 
over the Cripps proposals) to interview 
Mr. Gandhi in internment. The Viceroy 
could not accept the contention that a 
genuine national government could be 
formed on the basis of such an interview, 
for the essential preliminary was agree- 
ment between the parties, communities 
and interests to which the excessive 
claims of the Congress Party had been 
an obstacle. The other parties a]>proved 
the Viceroy’s attitude. 

Under the auspices of the newly 
created Food Department of the Central 
Government, the second All- India Food 
Conference was held in Delhi at the 
end of February. The year had opened 
with good prospects for all grains 




MEN OF THE WORLD’S LARGEST VOLUNTEER ARMY 
Of the 2,000,000 volunteers who made up the Indian Army in 1943, nearly half a million had 
seen service overseas. They did splendid work throughout the campaigns in Africa, and went 
on to further battles in Sicily and Italy. Like other armies, that of India has undergone 
mechanization. Here men of the Indian Armoured Corps are receiving instruction in camou- 
flage with the help of miniature trucks, and a heap of stones to represent a hillside. Top, a new 
recruit visits his native village for the first time as a soldier. 

Photost Indian Official 


except rice, which had been badly 
affected by cyclones and floods. It was 
estimated that in wheat production 
there would be a surplus of 1,000,(X)0 
tons. But in parts of India, rice is the 
staple food-grain, and the cyclone’s 
destruction of standing crops and stores 
of rice in rice-producing Bengal created 
an unpromising situation. 

The Chief Minister of Bengal (then 
Mr. Fazliil Huq) told the Conference 
that Bengal could feed itself so long as 
it was not asked to accept responsibility 
for supplying food to the All-India pool. 
This calculation turned out to bo in- 
accurate. The Minister’s position indeed 
was precarious. By the end of March 
he had resigned, and his place was 
taken by Kwaja Sir Nazimuddin, a 
member of the Muslim League who 
succeeded in forming a coalition Ministry 
on which fell the burden of handling an 
increasingly grave economic situation. 

By May the gravity of the crisis was 
apparent to the Government of India, 
but measures constitutionally within 
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THE VICEROY SEES FOR HIMSELF 

Immediately after his assumption of the Viceroyalty on October 20, 
1943, Lord WavelJ visited Calcutta and the famine-stricken district 
of Midnapore in order to see for himself -what was happening. He 
is seen here at a Rotary Club Free Kitchen in Calcutta with Lady 
Wavell, Mr. E. M. Jenkins (his private secretary), Sir Thomas 
Rutherford (acting Governor of Bengal), and Mr. J. K. Briswas, 
chairman of the Rotary Club Relief Committee. His announcement 
that the Army would help in the distribution of food was promptly 
given effect : right, an army truck being loaded with grain. Below, 
distributing clothing to sufferers in a shelter for the destitute. 

Phofos, J3rilish Official : Crown Copyright ; Keystone ; Topical Press 



ALL-INDIA MUSLIM LEAGUE CONVENTION 
The 30th session of the AU-India Muslim League was held at New Delhi from April 24-26, 1943, 
under the presidency of Mr. Jinnah, re-elected to that office on March 7. In his presidential 
address, he emphatically reiterated the League’s demand for Pakistan — that is, an independent 
Muslim state in India — a demand endorsed by the convention, which also strongly condemned 
the anti-Indian legislation in South Africa, and urged the government to frame food policies in 
consultation with representatives of the people. Pho(o, Keijsiotie 


the competence of the Central Govern- 
ment were ineffective in mitigating 
Bengal’s difficulties. The Governments 
of Bombay and Madras, as well as the 
Indian-ruled States of Travancore and 
Cochin, were also confronted by a 
serious scarcity of rice, but by control 
and rationing they averted a breakdown. 

Looking at the food problem in India 
as a whole, Sir Azizul Huque, when Food 
Minister, told the Central Legislature in 
August: “the consumption needs of 
India had been calculated on the basis of 
an average adult diet of one lb. of food- 
grains per diem,” which gave a total of 
50| million tons, in addition to 4^ 
million tons seed requirements — 55 
million tons in all. Normal production 
could be taken at 50/51 million tons. 

Eecognizing the special difficulties in 
Bengal — its population of 60 millions 
with a density of 3,000 persons per 
square mile in some of its eastern rural 
areas and its proximity to enemy- 
occupied territory — the Central Govern- 
ment hoped that its plan for drawing on 


more fortunate provinces for the sup])ly 
of grain to Bengal would operate suc- 
cessfully. In point of fact, only about a 
quarter of the figure proposed reached 
Bengal in the first half of 1943. 

The law courts treated offirndtu-s 
against the food laws so lightly that 
confidence fell. The householders in 
towns took to stocking food against 
future needs. To sum up, a primitive 
economy was strained to breaking-point 
by the complex weight of the vicissi- 
tudes of war, the inexperience of a 
recently set up autonomous ministerial 
government, the lack of a firmly based 
civic consciousness, and the diffidence 
of the Central Government (which was 
loth to expose itself to the charge of 
precipitate interference with the func- 
tions of an Indian-manned Ministry). 

As these factors exercised their cumu- 
lative and baneful influence, the evil 
was worsened by the tongue of rumour 
— such as, for example, caused the influx 
into Calcutta of 2,000,000 people from 
the rural districts in search of allegedly 
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large quantities of food. Taking tlie 
shortage of the Bengal harvest as about 
15 per cent, there might have been hard- 
ship but certainly not disaster if an 
(iven distribution could have been made 
throughout the province. But tlie 
(■iiltivators’ retention of grain in tlie 
apprehension created by the cyclone 
passed on the shortage to tlie towns 
where it reached, for the urlum popnla- 
t ion, the dimen.sions of 40/50 ])cr cent. 
On top of tlii.s, the perversity of the 
speculator and the weaknesses in the 
(lovornment proved calamitous. 

In October Lord Linlithgow’s term 
of office— the longest ever borne by any 
Vdccroy — ended, and Lord Wavell, wlio 
had been Commander-iu-Chie.f when the 
year began, took liis [ilace {see illus., 
jiage 2596). By that time the mortality 
from famine in Bengal had attracted 
world attention. 

The decision of the Government to 
break with precedent a.nd appoint an 
eminent soldier as Viceroy was generally 
applauded. This did not pr-tuvent criti- 
cism from those to whom - ^ 

the tradition, thus . 

Ignored, was iireeious. viceroy 

Bven they seemed to be ^ 

prepared to recognize the overriding 
claims of the situation and, more im- 
poi-tantly, the special appeal which, as 
Commandcr-in-Chiof in India, and as a 
leader of men in Africa, Lord Wavell 
had ins|)ircd. His personality in short 
had striKjk the imagination of Indians, in 
j)olitics as well as in the administration. 

On his assuTn])tion of the Viccroyalty 
(October 20), Lord Wavell promptly 
showed liis sense of the urgency of tlie 
famine position in Bengul. Within four 
days he was in Calcutta, an<l after a 
personal visit to the stricken district of 
Midiiapore, he announced that the Army 
had been asked to help in ndief of flic 
people of Bengal. General Auchinlcck, 
who succeeded Lord Wavell as Com- 
mauder-in-Chief, at once set military 
assistancci in motion. Plmorgency 
measure.s thus taken were <lirec:te(l to- 
ward the relief of sufferers — dis(‘ase 
taking a heavy toll of an underfed 
])opulation — and toward tlui improve- 
ment of metliods of distribution. Lord 
Wavell further showed his appri^ciation 
of the paramount call of the Bengal 
famine by making concentration on 
that problem the ground for not address- 
ing the two houses of the Central 
Legislature when they met in Novemb(ir. 

Indeed, realizing that when the im- 
mediate problem of relief had been 
solved, there remained the highly im- 
portant task of ensuring due provision 
against a recurrence of disaster, Lord 
Wavell proceeded to make a quick tour 
of the whole of India. He intended 


thereby to enlist such co-operation 
from the Provincial Governments that 
the unhappy events of 1943 would not 
be repeated. As it was, his personal 
intervention brought about an agree- 
ment which had hitherto been lacking. 

Not until the early part of 1944 was 
the Government of Bengal able to issue 
figures showing that the total deaths 

Bengal: Vital' 

Statistics , 1943 

for 194*^ amounted to 1,873,749, 
which exceeded the 
normal average of the previous five 
years by 688,84-6. Deaths from cholera 
were 214,175, or 160,909 above the 
average, and from malaria 674,330 or 
285,792 above the average — the preva- 
lence of both diseases being undoubtedly 
accentuated by the food shortage, 
.and the movement of people from 


rural districts into the towns in search 
of food. These official figures, while 

not completely comprehensive, for 

the normal defects of the recording 
agencies would be enhanced by the 
dislocation attendant on the disaster, 
eiffectively contradicted some unofficial 
estimates made 
in token surveys 
on a “sample*' 
b asis , which give 
the figure of | 

deaths at -006 of j 

the population. 

The picture of 
India's w a r 
effort must not 
get out of focus 
because this 
poignant tra- 
gedy of human 


disaster has demanded — and deserved 
— close attention. In a sense, the 
famine illustrated the greatness of 
India's contribution to the strength 
of the United Nations, if only because 
it showed how heavy had been the 
strain of the conflict on what is after 






AMERICANS IN INDIA 
Left : American troops arriving in India 
for service against the Japanese on the 
Burmese and Chinese fronts. During 1943 
many thousands of Americans received in 
India the preliminary training required for 
jungle fighting. They also learned to use 
the elephant for transport in the Naga Hills 
near the Burma border (above), where they 
built a number of bases with the aid of 
native workers. 

Fhoios, Pictonal Press ; Keystone 

all a country of primitive economy. 

The actual operations in ■which Indian, 
ih'itish, American and Chinosf; forces 
were engaigcd against the Jii})anese in 
l^urma are described iii Chapter 270. 
In support of those 
operations, the Com- India’s War 
niauder-iii-Chief India. Contributions 
had the role of supplying 
Vice-Admiral Lord Louis Moinitl)atten, 
Supreme Allied Conimandei: of tlu^ South- 
East Asia Command (created in August 
1943, with headquarters at Delhi), with 
the tools for thi job., wliether by the. 
I )ro vision of man-power from the Army in 
India, or by the intensified mobilization 
of supplies of all kinds under t.he 
leadership of the Govtyrnmeut of India. 

The achievements of the Fourth and 
Fifth Indian Divisions in Africa were 
a source of intense pride to the people 
of India. (>S<?e illus., page 2647.) 

The (expansion of the Indian Army, 
which had reached the high total 
strength of 2,000,000 — ^the laziest volun- 
teer force in the world— and the ever- 
increasing momentum of industrial 
mobilization, afforded practioal proof 
of the country's general support of the 
war. In June part of the price was 



revealed in the publication of India's 
total casualties in the field for the first 
three years of war : 101,979, of whom 
3,286 were killed, 9,168 wounded, 
3,236 prisoners, and 86,289 missing. 

By the end of the year Lord Wavells 
ascendancy was in fair way to being 
established, and corrective measures 
taken by the Central Government had 
effected an improvement in the general 
situation in India. Bising prices had 
checked by monetary regulations 
by the control of commodities. 


determination to 





make control effective restored public- 
confidence. India could not emulate the 
results achieved in highly organized 
countries, but her Government, moving 
slowly perhaps, could claim that its 
efforts should be judged in the light of 
the experience of other countries simi- 
larly situated, at a comparable stage of 
development, and also exposed to the 
varying fortunes of a global war. The’ 
Government, indeed, set itself to handle 
the affairs of a countiy peculiarly sus- 
0ptible to rumour and panic, by 
Itriving to restore a sense of balance 
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without which action designed to 
counteract panic would fail in remedial 
effect. 

India’s lessened apprehensions about 
the outcome of the war were exempli- 
fied in December, when the sharpest 
air raid the Japanese had yet inflicted 
on Calcutta caused nothing like the ex- 
citement and dislocation which had 
foIloAved the raids of the previous year.. 

The Japanese employment of Subhas 
Chandra Bose, ex-Mayor of Calcutta, 
ex-President of the Congress Party, and 
ex-I.C.S., as the mouthpiece of their 





propaganda and the leader of their so- 
('alled '■ Indian Army of Invasion ” 
made little impression. Perhaps his 
native Bengal, as the province in the 
forefront of the battle, was little dis- 
)-)Osed to listen to the ])rotestations of 
one whom it knew so well. Certainly, 
the anxieties caused by the Japanese 
advance seemed to be tempered by the 
conviction that the enemy could not be 
formidable if he placed any reliance, or 
depended to any extent, on Subhas 
Chandra’s military leadership. 

The war effort for which India is 
responsible had in 194-3 reached a high 
pitch in (juality and quantity, bearing 
in mind the resources availal)le. There 


Burden of 
India's 
War Effort 


was no thought of slack- 
ening or denying com- 
mitments entered into 
towards the United 


Nations. But a substantial increase 


in the demands on India’s skilled 


rnan-power a.nd materials woidd impose 
a severe additional burden on lier econ- 


omy. Tills the Government made 
clear, introducing safeguards calculated 


tion. lni[)rovemeut in the conditious 
of service for Indian troops was effected. 
The welfare of the Indian soldier has 
long been looked after by the network 
of Soldiers’ District Boards co-ordinated 
by a Central Board at General Head- 
quarters. This work was strengthened 
by the appointment of civil liaison 
officers to ensure the well-being of the 
serviceman’s family, and also of dis- 
charged or disabled servicemen. 

Four years of war inevitably caused 
a partial interruption of social and 
cultural relations between India and 
the outside world, particularly Great 
Britain. Incidental to the establish- 
ment of the South-East Asia Command, 
there was much going to and fro of 
Service officers, of the British and 
American forces, and missions on their 
way to China ]:)as3ed through India. 
But the flow of cultural relationships 
was checked. The exigencies of the 
ffimine, it is true, brought out to India 
important experts from the Ministry of 
Food, whosf^ advice and guidance 


proved invaluable. It was jierceived, 
however, that interchange of opinion in 
other fields would be valuable. To this 
end, the visit to India of Professor A. V. 
Hill, M.P., was of first importance. 
Professor Hill’s eminence in science as 
Secretary of the Royal Society, of which 
there are six Indian Fellows, gave dis- 
tinction to his acceptance of the invita- 
tion to advise the Government of India 
on matters of scientific research in 
industry. 

Lord Waved ended a public speech 
in Calcutta (important extracts from 
which will be found in Historic Docu- 
ment No. CCLXVIIl, page 2636) with 
words that may fittingly end this 
Chapter: “ As head of the Government, 
and an old and sincere friend of India, 1 
will do my best during my term of office 
to guide India on her path to a better 
future. It is no easy path, there are no 
short cuts, but I do believe in the future 
greatness that lies ahead if we can work 
together to -the solution of our 
problems.” 


to ])i*oscrve India’s economic stability 
so that the welfare of her people and her 
consequent utility as a base of opera- 
tions would not be imperilled. 

The task of handling the great increase 
of military stonis in India owing to the 
arrivals of guns, ammunition, tanks, 
lorries and equipment of all kinds from 
the United Kingdom, U.S.A., Canada 
and Australia posed difficult problems, 
towards the solution of which good 
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MEN AND WOMEN OF INDIA TAKE TO THE AIR 
A radiologist doctor and Sepoy nurses belonging to an airborne unit of the Indian Army 
Medical Corps directing the unloading of X-ray equipment from a Bisley bomber. Lett, 
personnel of the Indian Air Force, Royal Air Force, and Women’s Auxiliary Corps 
(India) at work in the plotting-room of a radiolocation station. Below, men of a Gurkha 
regiment begin their training as parachutists at a centre in North-west India. 
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Diary of the War 

JANUARY and FEBRUARY, 1943 


January 1, 1943. Velike Luki fell to the 
Red Army ; Elisbi, capital of Kalmuck 
Soviet Republic, reoccupied by Russians. 

January 2. Chinese troops recaptured 
Chienslian and Taihu on Anhwei-Iiupeh 
border (China). Buna Mission (New 
Guinea) captured by the Allies. 

January 3. Mozdok recaptured by 
Russians. U.S. heavy bombers attacked 
U-boat base at St, Nazairo by day. 
Maclierjg (E. Hupeh, China) captured by 
Japanese. Flying h’ortresses raided 
Rabaul for fifth time in eight days. 

January 4. Russians recaptured Cher- 
nyshkovsky and Chornyshkov station. 

January 5. Nalciiik recaptured by 
Russians ; Kalmuck Republic cleared of 
the enemy. Formation of American 
Fifth Army in Tunisia under Lt.-Gen. 
Mark W. Clark announced. Nine ships 
aggregating 50,000 tons sunk in Rabaul 
harVjour by U.S. bombers. 

January 6-9. Action against Japanese 
convoy ; three transports sunk, three 
others probably sunk, 85 Japanese planes 
destroyed, another 29 probably destroyed. 

January 9. Essen heavily bombed by 
night, many 4,000 lb. bombs being 
dropped. 

January 11. Naples attacked by day 
by Africa-based American bombers. 

January 12. General Lcclcrc's Fight- 
ing Frerfch forces from the Cliad com- 
pleted the conquest of the Fezzan. 

January 13. U.S. Fortrc.s.sos (throe lost) 
attacked Lille by day ; heavy attack on 
the Ruhr (eighth in 11 nights) by R,A.F, 
Hard fighting near Rathedaung (Burma). 

January 14. Bomber Command 
heavily attacked by night the enemy 
U-boat base at Lorient. 

January 14-24. President Roosevelt 
and Mr. Churchill and their Chiefs of 
Staff met at Casablanca, N. Africa,, for the 
“ unconditional surrender conference. 

January 15. Another R.A.F. night 
attack on Lorient. Eighth Army 
launched an offensive, successful at all 
points, on enemy positions near Buerat 
(Tripolitania). 

January 16. In the Stalingrad factory 
-a??ea, cneniy. dislodged from another 26 
strong-points. Berlj^i bombed at night 
by strong force of British four-engined 
bombers ; one plane lost, Sanana-nda 
Point (New Guinea) stormed by 
Australians. 

January 16-17. Five Japanese ships, 
totalling 25,000 tons, sunk or severely 
damaged in air raid on Rabaul. 

January 17. Powerful hew offensive 
launched south of Voronezh by Soviet 
forces ; Millerovo recaptured. Strong 
R.A.F. formations dropped great weight 
of bombs on Berlin, including 8,000 lb, 
bombs and thousands of incendiaries; 
22 bombers lost. London had first night 
raid since May 1941 ; 10 raidcra shot down 
by tremendous barrage. Anglo-Indian 
forces occupied Kyauktaw (Burma). 

January 17-19. Allied destroyer force 
sank 13 eneiiiy vessels in Central Modi ter- 
ra nc.'iui W'ilhout damage or casualties. 


January 18. Siege of Leningrad raised. 
U.S. forces on Guadalcanal caf>tiired 
ridge dominating Henderson airfield. 

January 20. Ostrogoisk, 50 miles 

south of Voronezh, recaptured by Rus- 
sians. Forty-two children and six leachei*s 
killed in day raid on Loudon ; 1 1 enemy 
planes destroyed. 

January 21. Voroshilovsk recaptured 
by Russian Caucasian Army. Homs and 
Tahnna (Tripolitania) occupied by Eighth 
Army. 

January 22. Salsk recaptured by 

Russian tank forces. 

January 23. Eighth Army ontei's 

Tripoli. Armavir in the Caucasus recai>- 
tured by Russians. Brest and Lorient 
U-boat bases bombed by day by U.S. 
Fortresses. Ground fighting in Piipua 
ceased. 

January 23-24. Successful combined 
operations raid by British forces on 
Lcrvdk, Norway. 

January 25. Russians cleared Voro- 
nezh of enemy. Advanced units of General 
Leclorc’s Fighting French forces joined 
Eighth Army. 

January 27. Siege of Stalingrad laised . 
Americans attacked Germany for first 
time in day raid on Wilhclmshaven. 
“ Saturation ” iiigJit raid by R.A.F. on 
Ducsseldorf. 

January 29. Armoured cars of Eighth 
Army crossed the Tripolitania-Tunisia 
l)or‘dcr. 

January 29-February 4. Air-sea 
action in the Solomons : two Japanese 
destroyers, one corvette, two supply ships 
sunk, four destroyers probably sunk, six 
destroyers, one corvette and two cargo 
sliips da,m<‘iged, 61 aircriift destroyed ; 
American losses : one cruiser, one 
destroyer, three M.T.B.S and 22 aircraft. 

January 30. Mr. Churchill visited 
President Inonu of Turkey at Adana. 
Maikop and Tikhoretsk in the Caucasus 
recaptured by Soviet forces. R.A.F. 
raided Berlin twice (first daytime raids); 
causing postponement by an hour of 
Goering bi’oadcast, and interrupting 
Goebbcls’ broadcast of Hitler’s proclama- 
tion on 10th anniversary of Nazi regime. 
Germans occupied Faid Pjiss (Tunisia). 

January 31. Complete annihilation 
of German Sixth Army (originally 
330,000 strong) at Stalingrad reported. 
Eighth Army occupied Zuara, last port 
in Tripolitania. 

February 2. Last centre of resistance 
in Stalingrad area crushed ; battle of 
Stalingrad concluded. “ Saturation ” 
night attack by R.A.F. on Cologne ; 
factories used for building U-boats 
heavily bombed. 

February 3, Kupiansk and Krasny- 
Liman in the Ukraine recaptured by 
Russians, 

February 4. Bay raid on the Ruhr by 
American Flying Foi*tresses — 25 enemy 
aircraft destroyed ; severe night attack 
on Turin by R.A.F, 


February 6. Announcomont of creation 
of Nortli African Operational Theatre 
under the command of Lieut. -General 
Eisenliower. Air victory over Waii (New 
Guinea) ; 37 Allied fighters destroyed 26 
of 71 enemy pianos and severely damaged 
another 15. 

February 7. Azov recaptured by 
Soviet ti'oops. U.S. troops on Guadalcanal 
reached Titi. 

February 8. Kursk recaptured by 

Russians. 

February 9. Byelgorod recaptured by 
Soviet troops. 

February 10. Bitter fighting in sub- 
urbs of Rostov. Whole of Guadalcanal 
reported in American hands. 

February 11. Lozovaya (Ukraine) re- 
occupied by Russians. Heavy concen- 
trated night attack by R.A.F. on Wil- 
helmshaveii : main ammunition depot 
destroyed. 

February 12, Russians stormed Kras- 
nodar, capital of the Kuban. 

February 13. Novocherkassk, Don Cos- 
sack capita], recaptured by Russians. Two 
concentrated night attacks on Lorient. 

February 14. Rostov recaptured for 
second time by Bed Army ; Voroshilov- 
grad also recaptured. Heavy niglit 
attacks on Cologne and Milan. Sidi Boii 
Sid (Tunisia) captured by Germans. 
Rabaul (New Britain), Munda (Solomons), 
and Kiska (Aleutians) bombed by U.S. 
aircra ft. 

February 15. Gafsa evacuated by 
Americans ; Ben Gardane occupied by 
Eighth Army (Tunisia). 

February 16, Kharkov, capital of the 
Ukraine, recaptured by Red Army ; held 
by the enemy since October 29, 1941. 

February 17. Germans captured 
Sbcitla, Kasserino, and Feriana (Tunisia). 

February 18. Zalegoscli captured by 
lied Army. Eighth Army occupied Foum 
Tatahouine (Tunisia). 

February 20. Krasnograd and Pavlo- 
grad recaptured by Red Army. Eighth 
Army occupied Medcnine (Tunisia). 

February 21, Enemy attack towards 
Thala (Tunisia) held by British. 

February 22, Night commando raid 
without loss by seaborne British troops 
on Myebon (Burma). 

February 23. Sumi recaptured by Red 
Army. 

February 25. R.A.F. heavily bombed 
Nuremberg at night. British and Amerl- 
cati unit.s rooccupied Kasserine Pass ; 
Eighth Army penetrated to the line of the 
Wadi Zigzau (Tunisia). 

February 26. U.S. bombers made 
heavy daylight attack on Wilhelmshaven ; 
heavy night attack by R.A.F. on Cologne. 
U.S. Fortre.sses made tliroe-hour attack on 
Wewak (New Guinea). 

February 27. Ka.sserine reoccupied by 
Americans (Tunisia). 

February 28. Violent tank battles in 
Donetz basin. Very heavy night attack 
on St. Nazaire U-boat base. 
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Chapter 263 

ALLIED AIR POWER GAINS THE UPPER HAND 

During 1943 new machines and new weapons increased the range, powers of 
attack and defensibility of Allied aircraft ; and the changeover from defensive to 
offensive gave the Allies opportunities for developing new ways of using their 
growing air power. Captain Norman Macmillan here reviews events in the 
fighting zones ; in a later Chapter he will describe the intensive and mounting 
assault on Germany'" s war production prior to the invasion of France in 1944 


D uring 1943 the major executive 
development in the employment 
of air power was the greater 
recognition accorded to the division of 
air forces into strategical and tactical 
commands, each equally able to operate 
separately as a complete air force, or to 
combine under a supreme commander, 
responsible not for their tactical control, 
but for the direction of all air operations 
in a complete theatre of war. 

The first real organization of the 
overriding control of two air forces, one 
strategical and the other tactical, came 
after Air Chief Marshal Sir Arthur 
Tedder assumed command in the 
Middle East. Air Vice-Marshal Sir 
Arthur Coningham commanded No. 1 
Tactical Air Force (as it was later 
called) working with the Eighth Army, 
and Air Vice -Marshal Sir Leonard 
Slatter commanded the East Mediter- 
ranean Strategical Air Force. 

On January 9, 1943, the appointment 
was announced of Major-General Carl 
Spaatz, who had commanded the 
8th U.S. Army Air Force in Britain, 
as C.-in-C. Allied Air Forces in North 
Africa {see illus., p. 2519). On Jan. 1 5 Air 
Chief Marshal Sir Sholto Douglas reached 
Cairo as C.-in-C. E.A.F. Middle East. 
Executive control of air power was 
further expanded following the advance 
of the Eighth Army from Tripolitania 
into Tunisia, which began on January 29, 
1943, when armoured cars of the 
advance guard crossed the border. 
On February 11 Mr. Churchill announced 
the appointment of Air Chief Marshal 
Tedder to control all 
Air Force air forces in the Medi- 
Appointments terranean and the 
Middle East. The air 
forces attached to the British First and 
Eighth Armies, the American Army in 
Algeria and Tunisia, and the aircraft 
based on Malta, all came under 
Tedder's immediate control. 

Air Vice-Marshal Sir Arthur Coning- 
ham assumed tactical command in 
north-west Africa under General Spaatz, 
who was responsible to Tedder for 
the direction of air operations there. 
On February 23 the appointment was 
announced of Air Vice-Marshal Harry 
Broadhurst, pre-war stunt flier of 
B..A.P. Hendon displays, to command 


the Western Desert Allied Air Forces. 
These air commanders, under General 
Eisenhow-er, were responsible for the 
final stages of the Allied victory in 
North Africa. 

The original small strategical air 
force that had been commanded by 
Slatter was now a far larger force, able 
to play an important part in preparing 
the way for the tactical air force 
operating in close support of the army. 
Indeed, the strategical air force became 
the spearhead of all three Services by 
attacking ports, airfields, shipping, 
railways, factories and other targets 
hundreds of miles distant from the 
actual fighting zone, and so strangu- 
lating enemy power to wage war. 

The old idea of air co-operation with 
the army, represented by the pre-war 
No. 22 Army Co-operation Group of 
Fighter Command which proceeded to 
France in 1939 with the Air Component 
of the British Expeditionary Force, was 
dead. In its place had arisen the 
tactical air force developed by Tedder, 
Coningham and General Montgomery. 
IBut it was not so much in its com- 


position — for the air compionent had 
possessed a few medium bombers 
allocated from Bomber Command and 
some fighters transferred from Fighter 
Command — as in the employment of the 
force, that inno- 

vationlay. And to be 
historically accurate, Developed 
even this was scarcely 
new, for it was but an improvement on 
the close blitz tactics used by the 
Luft’wafle when wmrking with the 
German army in western Europe in 
1940. The innovation lay, not in the 
exploitation of close-support air power, 
but in the application over and above 
that of the distant support of the 
strategical air force — something the 
Germans had not done, for th(?ir whole 
air force was subordinated to the army. 

The strategic application of air 
power requires a different kind of 
Intelligence branch from that demanded 
for tactical close support. The latter 
conforms to army field requirements, and 
much can be achieved by army recon- 
naissance units and air reconnaissance. 
The former demands a d’fferent kind 



MEDITERRANEAN AIR CHIEFS MEET AT TARANTO 
Air Vice-Marshal (acting Air Marshal) Sir Arthur Coningham, commanding No. i Tactical Air 
Force, Air Vice-Marshal Harry Broadhurst, A.O.C. Desert Allied Air Forces, and Air Chief 
Marshal Sir Arthur Tedder, A.O,C.-in-C. Mehterranean and Middle East from February 1943, 
watching R.A.F. fighters circling over Taranto airfield after the surrender of Italy in the 
autumn of 1943* PholOf Offi-cial: Crown Co'pyrUjht 
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PLOTTING THE AIR BATTLE OF THE SEAS 
Members of the W.A.A.F. whose duty it was to plot the Air Battle of the Seas on a huge map 
30 ft. high by 30 ft. wide at Coastal Command Operations Headquarters wore a safety harness 
attached to a wire working on friction pulleys so that they could move about the map quickly 
enough to keep up with the rapid changes. In the foreground ; Air Vice-Marshal A. Durston, 
Senior Air Staff Officer, Air Marshal Sir John C. Slessor, C.-in-C. Coastal Command, and Capt. 
D. V. Peyton Ward, Senior Naval Staff Officer. Photo, Topical 


of knowledge, that of the intentions shrewd estimation of that command’s 
of the enemy supreme command in intentions regarding the reinforcement 
regard to men, material, labour and of any particular front, 
transport services on the home fronts, The object of such a strategical air 
and lines of communication, and a force is to save all branches of one’s 


fighting Services and the munitions, 
man-power, and communication ancil- 
lary services from preventable strain. 
It is a weapon which blunts the enemy’s 
sword before it can be brought into use. 
And the modern strategical air force is 
so flexible that it can be quickly deflected 
to assist the tactical air force to deliver a 
stronger close-support air attack. 

This conception of the employment of 
air forces was fully developed in 1943, 
was later applied in the South- Kast Asia 
Command, and served as the model for 
the organization of the United Kingdom 
invasion air forces for 1944. 

The aircraft based in the United 
Kingdom during 1943 w'cre flown by 
personnel of almost all the Allies. 
Principal among them were the R.A.F. 
and U.S.A.A.F. Commands. During 
the year Bomber Command and Fighter 
Command expanded ; Coastal Command, 
having received priorities in t‘arlier 
years to play its vital part in surmount- 
ing the peril of the submarine war, 
required less of the nation’s flow of 
air war material. Towards the close of 
the year Bomber Command was receiv- 
ing the maximum priorities, and in- 
creasing its strength relative to other 
Commands at homo and overseas— and 
the weight of attack against the 
European fortress grew oven greater. 

Coastal Command 

Air Vice-Marshal Sir John Slessor took 
over Coastal Command from Sir Philij) 
Joiibert on February 4. Coastal 
Command harassed enemy shipping off 
the Dutch and Norwegian coasts, sink- 
ing at least 18 merchant vessels during 
the year, and damaging more than 
20, together with many of their escorr 



COASTAL COMMAND IN THE AZORES 
From October 12, 1943, naval, military, and air units (including 
the R.A.F. Regiment), under the command of Air Vice- 
Marshal G. R. Bromet, C.B., C.B.E,, D.S.O,, were responsible 
for the Azores offensive which within a fortnight resulted in 
the killing of a U-boat by a R.A.F. Fortress. Right, drums 
of petrol for Allied aircraft based on the Azores. 
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NEW ARMS AND CRAFT FOR ALLIED AIR FORCES 
I. Loading rocket bombs into the guide rails beneath the wing of a 
Beaufighter. Four rockets fit under each wing ; they can be fired in 
pairs (as in 2), or in a salvo of eight (see page 2659). 3 - Preparing a 
Mustang P-51 long range fighter for a mission : an armourer loads one 
of its eight *50 calibre machine-guns while its 1,500 h.p, Rolls-Royce 
Merlin engine is examined. The Mustang has a combat radius of 450 
miles, a speed of 400 m.p.h., and can fly at an altitude of 35,000 ft, 
4. British Hawker Typhoon intruder-bomber in flight, its two 500-lb. 
bombs in position ; it has an armament of four 20-mm. cannon or 
twelve *303 machine-guns, and is also adapted for rockets. 5. Clipped 
wing Mark XII Spitfire, fitted with a Rolls-Royce Griffon engine — 23 per 
cent greater in cylinder capacity than the Rolls-Royce Merlin. 
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Flt.-Sergt. A. L. AARON 
He won the V.C. for devotion to 
duty ‘ seldom equalled and never 
surpassed ’ when, though fatally 
wounded in an attack on Turin 
on August 13 , 1943, he directed 
his aircraft safely to Bone aero- 
drome in North Africa. He was 
in the R. A.F.V.R. (see page 266 1 ) . 

Photos^ “ Daily Mirror " 


vessels. Its anti-submarine organization 
included squadrons of the R.A.F., 
U.S. Army and Navy, Australian, 
Canadian and New Zealand Air Forces, 
and Czech, Norwegian and Polish units. 
More than 30 million miles were flown 
by the Command in 1943 in over 
40,000 sorties — more than 760 miles 
per sortie, and more than 100 sorties a 
day. During 1943 more U-boats were 
destroyed by Coastal Command than 
during the Avhole of the period from 
September 1939 to the end of 1942. 

The Command’s power over the 

Atlantic was greatly increased after the 
agreement with Portugal whereby from 
October 12, 1943, Allied aircraft were 
based in the Azores. By the close of 

Allied Bases the year o^r^mg from 
the United Kingdom, 

the Azores, Gibraltar 

and Iceland, Coastal 
Command succeeded, in co-operation 
with the R.C.A.F. in Newfoundland 

and patrols from the U.S. A., in cover- 
ing the whole of the North Atlantic 
by shore-based aircraft— a development 
due in part to the introduction of 
•long-range Liberator aircraft. 

To the defeat of the U-boats,' operat- 
ing sometime.s in echelons of up to 
30, five-sixths of the Command’s 
mileage was devoted. This phase of the 
anti-subnnirine war developed into a 
real batth*, for submarine tactics 
changed from skulking along under . 
iwater into surface cruising, employing 
powerful' anti-aircraft batteries for pro- 


T h e U-boat 
pack method of 
convoy attack 
rose to its height 
in 1943. From 
April 29 to May 6 
submarines esti- 
mated at 25 in 
number attacked 
a west-bound 
Atlantic convoy 
by day and night. 
Four U-boats 
were destroyed 
and six probably 
destroyed. Dur- 
ing ten d a V s 
in May Coastal 
Command sank 
five U-boats, one 
west and one 
south of Iceland, 
one in northern 
waters, and two 
in the Bay of Bis- 
cay approaches - 
As the year wore 
o 11 submarines 
Wysre sunk faster than they could he 
replaced and maimed by the enemy. 

Fighter Command 

Fighter Command organization was 
modified on June 13, 1943, w’-hen the 


Flying-Officer L. A. TRIGG 
Posthumously awarded the V.C 
for outstanding service in anti-U- 
boat duties, F/ 0 . Trigg, R.N.Z.A.F., 
was the first pilot on anti-sub- 
marine patrol to receive the award. 
An account of his Liberator’s last 
fight with a U-boat in August 
1943 is given in page 2661. 

,* New Zealand Qovt. 


in 

the Azores 


Army Co-operation Command, merged 
into a tactical air force designed to 
work with the army in the field, was 
contained within the framework of 
Fighter Command under Air Marshal 
Sir Trafford Leigh-Mallory {see illus., 
p. 2405). Squadrons of medium bombers 
thus came under the control of the Air 
Officer commanding Fighter Command, 
and increasing numbers of fighter 
bombers were adapted from purely 
fighter squadrons. This was part of 
the logical process of the change from 
the defensive to the offensive, for the 
bomb is still the principal offensive 
weapon in the air, whereas the fighter 
qua fighter is mainly a defensive 
machine. Nevertheless, the develop- 
ment of the cannon-gun and the use of 
the half-inch machine-gun had made 
fighters potent attackers of small 
water-borne craft, and railway and road 
transport vehicles. Fighter Command 
began a systematic attack on the 
German-controlled railway system in 
western Europe by employing cannon- 
firing fighters to shoot up locomotives. 
These attacks had a growing effect on 
the European railway system, forcing 
the Germans to use more and more road 
transport, which they could ill afford 
to divert from the Russian front. 

The Typhoon fighter-bomber with 
four cannon-guns, the Mustang {see illus., 
p. 2657 and following p. 2266) with 
its eight machine-guns, the clipped- 


R.A.F. DROPS 1,500 TONS ON PEENEMIUNDE RESEARCH STATION 
In moonlight on August 17-18, 1943, the R.A.F, carried *out one ot their most concentrated and 
effective long-range precision attacks of the v/ar. At Peenemunde, on the shores of the Baltic 
in Pomerania, was a big German aircraft and radiolocation research station — the flying bomb, 
launched against London and the south of England in June 1944, and the long-range rocket 
were being perfected there. The attack destroyed 40 huts, 50 others were gutted. Gen. von 
Chamier-Glisenski and a number of other German scientists were killed. 
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wiDged Bpittire Vb and XU (tlie latter 
with Kolls-Royce Griffon engine, rein- 
forced tlie Hurricane fighter-bomber lot- 
low level attack, while the Mosquito 
fighter-bomber introduced another 
deadly high-speed twin-eiigined aircraft 
into the Beaufighter's role. (See illiis. 
following page 2646.) 

In June 1943 rocket bombs, officially 
called unrotating projectiles, \vero in- 
troduced into the attack on Europe, 
and HurriciUKis, Typhoons, Beaufighters 
and Swordfish 'were all ecpiij^ped with 
them. Essentially weapons for low and 
close attack, rocket bombs were used 
mainly in attacking the smaller classes 
of vessels, l)ut German army head- 
quarters buildings, radar stations and 
3‘ailways 'were also singled out for this 
form of attack. Small ship draught is 
too shallow for ordinary torpedo attack, 
but the rocket soon proved superior to 
the skip-bomb or cannon-gun form of 
attack against them. Four rockets are 
carried under each wing ; they can be 
fired in pairs, one from each wing, or 
in one salvo of eight. Their cordite 
]yropcllant is electrically ignited by a 
small platinum fuse wire when the pilot 
presses the small firing button. Their 
discharge shock is taken by the air 
and the aircraft does not feel the recoil 
as it does when firing the cannon-gun. 
The rockets are aimed by sighting 
with the ordinary gunsiglit, but allow- 
ance has to be made for the slightly 
more curved drop o£ the rocket com- 
pared with the higher velocity shell or 
bullet. 

Swarming into the western European 
skies like gnats, all these aircraft 
harried the Dutch, Belgian and French 
coasts and hinterland, stinging the whole 
enemy system of defence and communi- 
cation. And during 1943 Fighter Com- 
mand sorties rose to over a thousand a 
day, a scale of attack at least twice as 
heavy as that of the Luftw'affc during 
the Battle of Britain. 

Bomber Command 

Bomber Command entered 1943 with 
an increased number of four-engined 
heavy bombers and a highly trained 
Pathfinder Force able to reach any 
target in any weather })y night and 
mark it out with flares of distiiictivt' 
colours. It became possible to concen- 
trate large forces of four-engined 
bombers upon urban areas. The force 
of more than a thousand bombers 
which attacked Cologne on May 30, 
1942, took 90 minutes to drop som(‘ 
1,400 tons ; towards the end of 1943 
forces of a thousand bombers were 
dropping as much as 2,300 tons in 
30 ininutes- 

The attack upon iudastrial Germany 
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R.A.F. ATTACKS DAMS IN THE RUHR VALLEY 
Among the most striking of the feats performed by Bomber Command during 
1943 was the breaching of the Moehne and Eder dams on May 17 by a 
specially trained squadron led by Wing-Commander G. P. Gibson (right), 
who gained the V.C. for his leadership in this exploit (see page 2660). 
Above: The Moehne dam before the assault and, below, after the attacking 
Lancasters had done their work ; note how the water level above the 
dam has fallen, and the walls of the reservoir below it have been swept 
away by the force of escaping waters. 

PholoSs British Official ; ** New York Timea *’ 


— including tlie daylight work of the 
IJ.S. Army Eighth Air Force, which made 
its iirst attack on Germany when it 
bombed Wilhelmshaven on January 27, 
194-3 — will be dealt with in a later 
Chapter, but a brief reference must be 
made to it here. During 1943 nine of 
Germany's 21 major industrial cities 
with over 250,000 population were so 
seriously devastated that they were 
forced to consume more than they could 
produce. A number of lesser cities — 
such as Kassel and Munchen-Rheydt 
with populations of 216,000 and 200,000 
— were reduced to the same condition. 
Hamburg was attacked with great 
intensity from July 24 to August 3 ; 
in this period 11,000 tons of bombs were 
dropped on this second largest city in 
Germany. Its air and ground defences 
were overcome by the shock, and its 
port, its shipbuilding and its industries 
were knocked out. 

These attacks produced a shortage of 
German guns, tanks, aircraft and ammu- 
nition, and were a very useful strategic 
collaboration with the offensive of the 
Red Army. Aircraft were withdrawn 
from Russia and the Mediterranean to 
defend Germany, and before the winter 
of 1943-44 it was estimated that 
50 per cent of Germany's day, and 
85 per cent of her night, fighter 


strength was concentrated in western 
Europe. 

Mine-laying was carried out regularly 
and attacks were made upon the U-boat 
bases of Lorient and St. Nazaire, upon 
North Italian industry and railways, and 
upon communications between France 
and Italy. Mosquito bombers made many 
daylight attacks on selected targets, 
including the special one on January 30 
when six Mosquitoes raided Berlin just 
as Reichsmarshal Hermann Goering was 
due to broadcast from the Air Ministry 
(Reichsluftfahrtministerium) in Berlin in 
celebration of the lOth anniversary of 
Hitler's accession to power ; Goering's 
speech was delayed for about an hour. 

No. 617 Squadron was specially 
formed under the command of Wing- 
Commander G. P. Gibson, D.S.O. and 
Bar, D.F.C. and Bar, to train secretly 
for an attack on the Moehne, Eder and 
Sorpe dams supplying water to German 
industry, canals, and hydro-electric 
generator stations. Gibson had com- 
pleted three tours of duty, two as a night 
bomber x^ilot, and one as a night fighter 
pilot, and had flown more than 170 
sorties involving over 600 hours of opera- 
tional flying. The attack on the dams 
had to be made from a hundred feet or 
less above the water level Bright moon- 
light was shining on the morning of 


FLYING FORTRESSES BOMB LORIENT U-BOAT BASE IN FRANCE 
Lorient, port in Brittany from which U-boats issued to harry and destroy Allied shipping in the 
Atlantic, was the target of a number of attacks by U.S, Army Eighth Air Force during 1943. This 
photograph, taken from another Fortress, shows the target area enveloped in smoke and two 
Fortresses leaving after dropping their bombs during an attack on March 6, 1943. 

Photo, Bniish Official : Crown Copyright 


May 17, 1943, when 1 9 Lancaster homberb 
carrying special mines began the attacks. 
Gibson made the initial attack on the 
Moehne dam from a height of a few feet. 
A flight-lieutenant following in another 
Lancaster saw a spout of water rise to 
300 feet. A second Lancaster attacked 
with the same determination, but still 
there was no sign of a breach. A third 
bomber attacked and there was a huge 
explosion against the dam. The fourth 
Lancaster's explosives broke the dam 
atid a terrific flood of 


water burst through its 
Liffht anti- 


Air Attack 
on Ruhr 
Dams 


centre. 

aircraft defences were 
sited in the wall of the dam itself, 
and after dropping his load Gibson 
flew up and down the dam to attract 
the fire away from those who 
followed him, while his own gunners 
replied to and partially silenced the 
German fire. The Moehne dam breached, 
he led his forces to the Eder dam, which 
was likewise broken. The Sorpe dam, 
with its thicker wall of concrete, was not 
breached. From the first dam 134, and 
from the second 202, million tons of 
water broke away to swamp great areas 
of land, flood factories, railways, power 
stations and towns, Kassel was inun- 
dated. It was a brilliant strategical 
stroke, a surprise thrust at German 
industry, superimposed upon the normal 
method of bomber attack 011 Germany 
and western Europe. 

Wing-Commander Gibson brought 11 
Lancasters home, and for his great 
determination, high valour and leader- 




AIR OPERATIONS IN TUNISIA 


During the campaign in Tunisia, Arabs helped 
the R.A.F. in work on the airfields : here is 
a bomb train manned by these native workers 
on its way to a dump. Top, men of an R.A.F. 
mobile parachute packing unit retrieving a 
parachute during exercises : their job was to 
follow up parachute operations, salvage the 
parachutes, and repack them ready for the 
next jump. Photo^ British Official 


skip was awarded tke Victoria Cross — 
one of four gazetted to Bomber Com- 
mand pilots during 1943. A second, 
awarded to Flt.-Sergeaiit K. H. Middle- 
ton of the Royal Australian Air Force 
and No. 149 Squadron Bomber Com- 
mand, was gained in an attack on the 
Fiat works at Turin in tlie night of 
November 28, 1942 (see illus., page 
2517). A third, gained in another 
attack on Turin in the iiiglit of August 
12, 1943, was won by the captaiji of a 
Stirling bomber, acting Fit. -Sergeant 
A, L. Aaron, D.F.M., R.A.F. Y.R., No. 
218 (Gold Coast) Squadron, a forinor 
A.T.C. cadet, for devotion to duty 
“ seldom equalled and never surpassed.'" 
Over Turin three of the four engines 
were liit, the front and rear gun turrets 
put out of action, the navigator killed, 
and otlier members of the crew wounded. 
A bullet broke Aaron’s jaw and tore 
away part of his face ; he was wounded 
in the lung and liis riglit arm made 


V.C.s Won 
by Bomber 
Command 


useless. He fell forward over the con- 
trols. The bomber 
dived several thousand 
feet. The flight- 
engineer got it under 
control at 3,000 feet. Unable to speak, 
Aaron signed to his bomb-aimer to 
take over aud set course for North 
Africa. Aaron was assisted to the rear 
of the aircraft and given morphia. He 
rallied and insisted on returning to the 
controls. He was lifted into his seat and 
had his feet placed in position. Twice 
he attempted to take control but was 
too weak, but he continued to help by 
writing directions with his left hand. 
They reached Bone and landed after 
four attempts made under Aaron's 
direction. Nine hours later Aaron died 
from exhaustion. 

The fourth Bomber Command V.C. 
won in 1943 and awarded to Flight- 
Lieut. W. Reid, will be dealt with in 
the Chapter on the attack on German 
industry. 

Another Victoria Cross — ^the 16th 
air Victoria Cross of the war — ^was 
awarded- on November 3 to Flying- 
Officer L. A. Trigg, I).F.C., R.N.Z.A.F., 
of Houhora, New Zealand, No. 200 
Squadron, for outstanding service on 
convoy escort and anti-U-boat duties, 
in which he had made 46 operational 
sorties. This was the first V.C. awarded 
to a pilot engaged on anti-submarine 
patrol. In the previous August, after 
an eight hours' search over the Atlantic, 
Trigg’s Liberator sighted a surfaced 
U-boat and dived to attack. The 
Liberator, hit repeatedly by the sub- 
marine's A. A. guns, burst into flames. 
It was a critical moment. By continu- 
ing to dive, the Liberator presented a 
no-deflection target to deadly and 
accurate gunfire with flames simul- 
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BOMBS ON MARETH LINE 
The Western Desert Air Farce beifan its 
assault on the Mareth Line in Tunisia on 
March 19, 1943, just ahead the Eighth 
Army's attack. Relay bonihing 
German concentrations was an' importapt^^ 
element in weakening the Axis defanee. This ■; 

light bomber ef tlfe Semth African Air Force 
is coming in enemy y 

■■■ barri^/;^sf ■' 




ENEMY GLIDER TAKES OFF 
Until his airfields were captured by the 
advancing Allied armies, the enemy made 
considerable use of gliders during the North 
African campaign. Here is a DFS-230 
glider, in tow behind a Junkers 87, taking 
off from a desert landing ground. 

Photo f Brilish Official 

taneously increasing in tke aircraft an<I 
diminisliiiig the chances of survival. 
Trigg could have landed in the sea, but 
he maintained his course and skimmed 
50 feet above the U-boat. A. A. fire 
entered the open bomb doors of the 
Liberator, whose bombs fell on and 
around the U-boat and exploded with 
devastating effect. The doomed Libera- 
tor flew on a short distance before 
diving into the sea. The stricken 
U-boat sank within 20 minutes, and 
some of her crew were later picked -up 
in a rubber dinghy that had broken 
loose from the Liberator. The air crew 
-Flying-Officers J. Townsend of Stroud , 
Qlos, and Marinovitch of Auckland, 
N.Z. ; Pilot-Officer G. Goodwin of B.C., 
Canada ; Flt.-Sergts. A. B. Bonnichof 
:ldendon, London, and A. Bennett, L. 
. 'iFrost, and T. Soper, all of New Zealand 
withTri^^ 


Operations in Africa 

The year 1943 opened with the Eighth 
Army at Buerat, 240 miles east of 
Tripoli, with the Western Desert Air 
Force smashing at the enemy, weakening 
still further his air and surface forces. 
The Luftwaffe scarcely interfered with 
the Eighth Army, so effective was its 
fighter cover. General Montgomery 
evaluated air power thus : “You must 
win the air battle before you fight the 
land or sea battle.” And he said : 
“ . . . from Alameiii through Tuni- 

sia, Sicily and Italy you will find that 
we never fought a laud battle until the 
air battle was won.” By January 14, 
1943, Rommel was in full retreat from 
Buerat with the Desert Air Force 
pounding his transport columns, panzer 
units, infantry and bases. Tripoli was 
occupied on January 23, less than three 
months after the opening of the El 
Alamein battle. A fortnight later the 
last enemy soldier was swept out of 
the Italian African Empire, and fighting 
in North Africa then concentrated in 
the French territory of Tunisia. There 
the Eighth Army formed part of the 
18th Army Group, with its strategy con- 
trolled from Algiers and not from Cairo. 

One important gain of the Allied 
advance in Libya was the relief of Malta 
on November 26, 1942. In 1943 Malta 
was able to hit back liarcl and became 
an advanced air base for intruders and 
bombers, which specialized in destroy- 
ing trains and rolling stock in Sicily and 


Italy, in sinking supply ships, and in 
striking against Tunisia and Sardinia. 

In mid-February the Germans were 
thrusting heavily against the American 
troops in Tunisia and forcing them back 
with superior air and ground forces — for 
the 300 first-line aircraft possessed ]:)y 
the Axis in Tunisia, when concentrated, 
could give them local air superiority, 
due to the Allies’ lack of forward fighter 
airfields. The Americans were forced 
back through the Kasserine Pass. Then 
the air forces under Tedders control 
were swiftly concentrated. For six 
days from February 19 they lashed the 
enemy troop concentration. Air aid 
for the Allied Army reached a scale not 
seen in Africa since the Battle of El 
Alamein. The enemy retreat began. 

Shortly afterwards the air forces 
under Tedder were divided into a 
strategical and a tactical force, and the 
new conception of the use of air power 

was applied to pro-„ ^ 

•j • ^ j- j 5 .Reorganization 

vide immediate tactical 

aid to the surface forces 
in the field, with the 
simultaneous strategic disruption of dis- 
tant enemy supplies intended for the 
battle zone, and the softening of the 
enemy zones into which it was planned 
that the Allied armies should advance. 

Preceded and accompanied by fighter 
bomber attacks from Malta against 
Sicily, heavy bomber attacks against 
the ports of Bizerta. La Goulette, Tunis 
and Susa, air blows at enemy airfields 


of Allied 
Air Forces 



AXIS SEA SUPPLY ROUTES BLASTED FROM THE AIR 


Sea convoys bringing much-needed supplies across the Sicilian narrows to the Axis armies in 
Tunisia were attacked from the air as mercilessly as were the enemy’s air convoys (see page 
2664). Smoke and flames spread over the sea as Allied bombs take effect on one of 17 
Axis ships sunk or damaged by Fortresses off Bizerta on April 16, 1943. This ship was blown 
to pieces ; none of her crew survived. Photo, UB, Official 
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AIXIED CHIEFS IN THE WAR AGAINST JAPAN 

Field-MarshaJ Sir Archibald Wavell, British Commander-In-Chief India (later Viscount Watrell, ah^ VIcercy) ^ ; 

Lt.'^Gen. Joseph Stilwdl, commanding U.S« forces in Chma, Burma and India/ followed by: ^l$r$khk Brifrhon ; 

B. ^Somerville, commanding Services of Supply of the U.S. Army; Field-Marshal Sir John DiHi dl^the^ntil;]^ > 
Joint- St^ff'MissiOrt to the U.S., and- Lh-Oem Henry -Arnold, .Commander of' 

the' Imperial Secretariat building in New Delhi durmg'the 'oonferences-'. dn; ' strat^;fc^':Jj8e:;;i^lf^';:i(gf|^^ 

. held -in. February 1943, immediately after the .‘wconditionar-surrender’^^xiQgft^Sfl^fcC^i^li^ 
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AMERICAN AIR POWER IN THE SOUTH-WEST PACIFIC 
These Corsair fighters, on a Bougainville Island airfield, escorted American bombers in a heavy raid on Rabaul on 
November 5, 1943 — ^the ninth major raid on that port since October ii. U.S. Army parachutists were used extensively 
in the S.W. Pacific zone for the first time, during the operations which led to the capture of Lae (see Chapter 276)- 
Boston bombers laid a smoke screen ; then the transport planes came in (below), and the parachute troops jumped, 
under cover of the smoke, from a lower altitude than they had attempted to use before in. battle. 

PTiotoa^ U.S. Ofi-cinl; Asftociated PrM/t 2 v 







U.S. LIBERATORS BOMB RUMANIAN OILFIELDS 
On August 1, 1943, the U.S-A. Ninth A.F. attacked Ploesti, the Rumanian oil centre, whose output of high-grade spirit was 
of immense importance to the Germans. In one minute 177 Liberators, led by Brig.-Gen. Ent, dropped 270 tons of 
bombs on the wells and refineries from roof-top level, and several of the largest refining installations were put out of 
action for months. The 2,000 airmen who took part practised for weeks on an exact model of Ploesti constructed in 
th. Ubyan desert Photo. V.S. Air Foro, 
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in Tunisia and Sicily, at sea and air 
convoys crossing the Sicilian narrows, 
at targets in southern Italy, including 
railways outside Eoine, the Allied 
advance in Tunisia began at the end of 
February. Losing heavily in shipping, 
the Axis tried to run reinforcements and 
supplies into Tunisia by air. Their air 
transports and gliders were roughly 
handled ; for instance, on April 10, 40 
German air transports and 13 fighters 
and bombers were shot down over the 
Sicilian narrows ; next day 31 enemy 
transport planes were destroyed over the 
sea ; on April 18 about 100 Junke.rs-52 
transport planes were intercepted off 
Cape Bon ; for the loss of nine Allied 
aircraft, at least 51 were shot down, wdth 
23 of their escorting fighters, in what 
Allied pilots described as a “ massacre.'^ 
The Messerschmitt-323 air transport — 
a six-engined wooden “ packing case 
— came into use during the closing 
phase of the North African operations, 
it fared no better than the older 
Junkers-52 : on April 22, 31 of these 
power glider-transports (some carrying 
personnel, the majority petrol) were 
shot down, together with 11 of their 
escort, for a loss of four Allied planes. 

How different was tliis from the time 
when Acting Wing-Commander H. G. 
Malcolm of No. 18 Squadron, B.A.F., 
won the only air Victoria Cross awarded 
during the North Africa campaign — 
the 13th won in the air during the 
Second Great War — by the attack he 
led on an enemy fighter airfield near 
Cheuigui on December 4, 1942 (see 
illus., page 2517). 

Axis organization in North Africa 
crumpled under the withering on- 
slanght of Allied air power striking 
simultaneously and continuously at 
tactical and strategical targets . On May 7 
the First Army entered Tunis, aird 
the U.S. Second Corps entered Bizerta. 
The First Army continued to advance. 
The naval and air blockade of the Cape 
Bon peninsula increased until, on May 
12, 1944, General von Arnim, com- 
manding the Axis forces in North Africa 
(for Rommel had earlier been wounded 
by a bomb burst and had returned to 
Europe) was captured near Marie du 
Zit. Next day all remaining Axis 
forces surrendered. General Mont- 
gomery’s strategy had been followed : 
the air battle had been won first. 

Mediterranean Operations 

On May 9 Messina, Palermo and the 
island of Pantelleria were bombed by 
day and night. The air bombardment 
of Pantelleria continued with only an 
occasional day’s respite, and frequently 
with the accompaniment of naval 
bombardment, until June 11 when the 
island surrendered unconditionally — 



GIANT GERMAN TRANSPORT AIRCRAFT 
Nicknamed ‘ packing case * by Allied airmen, the Messerschmitt-323, a high-wing, six-engined 
transport with a span of 181 ft. and a length of 93 ft., was introduced for carrying troops and 
material in later stages of the Tunisian campaign and also in Italy. Above, Me.-323 being 
attacked by a Marauder; it was compelled to crash-land off Cape Corse, Corsica. Below, in use 
as an air ambulance. Photo, British Official ; Keystone 



the first time in history that an air force 
had compelled the c:.pitulation of a 
strongly fortified enemy territory before 
land forces had gone in. After the fall of 
Pantelleria, Lampedusa island, bombed 
for the first time on May 23, was attacked 
in force from the air and bombarded 
from the sea until it surrendered next 
day at 5.30 p.m. 

The way was now clear for an Allied 
assault across the Mediterranean via 
the “ bridge ” of Sicily. Steadily, air 
preparation to this end went on, with 
aircraft operating from Cyrenaica, 
Tunisia, Algeria, Malta and the United 
Kingdom in a concerted scheme. 

On July 9, U.S. bombers attacked 
Taormina, destroying the Axis head- 
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quarters in Sicily and wrecking the 
neighbouring telegraphic centre. In 
the night of July 9-10 heavy Allied air 
attacks preceded landings by U.S. 
glider-borne troops and British para- 
chute troops, sent ahead to seize bridges 
and other important focal points upon 
which the main seaborne Ibrces, landing 
on the Sicilian beaches in the dawn of 
July 10, could converge. 

Air attacks on the mainland of Italy 
increased in violence after the landings 
in Sicily. On July 12 Bomber Com- 
mand heavily attacked Turin. On 
July 17 more than 500 bombers from 
North African bases attack^ Naples. 
Two days later military objebtiyes in 
Borne and its viomity were attaoke 



fox the first time by heavy and medium 
bombers of* the Mediterranean Air 
Command. “ Shuttle ” bombing began 
on the night of July 15-16 . when 
Bomber Command Lancasters bombed 
transformer stations in North Italy^ 
flew on to North Africa, and returned in 
the night of July 24r-25, bombing 
Leghorn port on the 
In the areas where fighting was pro- 
ceeding the power of the Allied air 
attack battered down enemy defences 
and kept enemy forces under cover 
while the surface troops of the Allies 


advanced. There was a hold up in the 
plain before Catania. But air power 
smashed resistance and the Allied troops 
got through. Captured airfields were 
littered with the remains of bombed 
and burned-out aircraft. Specialized 
units advanced with the army to create 
forward airfields for the close-support 
squadrons out of sand and rock. In 
several instances an entire fighter- 
bomber wing was flown to advanced 
landing-fields complete with bombs, 
fuel, ammunition, spares and ground- 
crews, and was operating against the 
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enemy within an hour of arrival. The air 
cover was so complete that it came to be 
called “ Tedder’s carpet.” Allied aircraft 
also guarded the seaborne convoys. 

The E.A.F. Begiment, founded early 
in 1942 to take over the defence of the 
aerodromes of Great Britain, saw service 
overseas during 1943, fighting on the 
invasion beaches, guarding forward air- 
fields, and later landing in the Dodeca- 
nese islands. Landings were made on 
Cos, Leros and Samos with E.A.F. 
fighters operating from a poor airfield 
on Cos. But it was found impossible 
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AIR WAR IN SICILY 
I . Loading a * jeep ’ on to a British 
glider ready for transport to Sicily : 
the glider-nose could be raised as 
shown to give free entry to the 
fuselage of the craft. 2. British and 
American parachute troops were 
landed in Sicily during the night of 
July 9-10, 1943, prior to the land- 
ings from the sea early on July 10. 
Here are American parachutists 
on their way. 3. Flying Fortress 
attacking Axis military installations 
at Messina shortly before the Sicilian 
campaign ended on August 17. 
4. Refuelling an American fighter 
in Sicily with petrol brought ashore 
by one of the amphibious DUKW 
trucks, nicknamed ‘ ducks * by the 
Allied troops. 

Photos, British Official : Crown Copy- 
right; Planet News; **New York 
Times ** Photos 
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ALLIES OCCUPY ITALIAN 
AIRFIELDS 

I. Seafire preparing to land on the 
aircraft carrier H.M.S. * Hunter ’ 
during the operations off Salerno, which 
began with an Allied landing on 
September 9, 1943. 2. Men of the 

R.A.F. examining bombs abandoned 













near a wrecked train at the airfield of 
Taranto, occupied without opposition 
on September 9. 3. Army levelling 

machine, under the nose of a Spitfire, 
clearing Reggio airfield after its cap- 
ture by the Allies on September 3. 
4. R.A.F. fighters preparing to operate 
from an airfield near Naples. 
Photos, British Official ; Crown Cox>ynght 



to maintain adequate air coverage, and 
the islands were lost in October and 
November. (An account of operations 
in tbe Dodecanese is given in a later 
Chapter.) 

By August 12, 1,691 enemy aircraft 
had been shot down or captured in 
Sicily, where resistance ceased on 
August 17. The full air attack was then 
turned against the Italian mainland. 
On September 3 British and Canadian 
troops of the Eighth Army landed at 
Eeggio on the Italian mainland under 
cover of a strong naval force, and of 
Spitfires flying from Sicilian airfields ; 
and on the same day Italy surrendered 
unconditionally to air power with the 
immediate threat of the Army behind 
it. On September 9, British and U.S. 
troops of the Fifth Army landed at 
Salerno, 200 miles from the nearest 
Allied airfields and almost outside 
range of shore-based fighter cover. 

By using long-range fighters it was 
possible to keep about 50 fighters 
constantly over the beaches. Short- 
range fighter cover was provided by 
Seafires from the small 
aircraft carriers “ At- 
tacker,'* “Battler,” 
“ Hunter,” “ Stalker ” 
and “ Unicorn,” escorted close inshore 
by light cruisers and destroyers, and 
from the large aircraft carriers “ Illus- 
trious ” and “Formidable” in deep 
water, covered by the battleships 
“Nelson” and “Eodney.” But the 
crash rate during the operation of these 
ship fighters was very high, and this 
considerable seaborne air fleet flew only 
about one-seventh of the number of 
sorties flown by the K.A.F., despite 
the short range afforded by floating 
aerodromes. 


Air Cover 
at 

Salerno 


The landing was successful, and when 
Field-Marshal Kesselring, commanding 
the Germans in southern Italy, moved 
up heavy reinforcements, including 
tanks, and for a time the issue was in 
doubt. Tedder turned the combined 
weight of his tactical and strategic 
forces on to the battle zone. At the 
height of the battle almost 2,500 
sorties were flown during the 24 hours, 
and 1,400 tons of bombs were dropped 
on the German forces on the battlefields 
and their immediate communications. 
The key communication town for the 
Germans, through which the main roads 
passed, was flattened, and all vehicular 
traffic, including tanks, ceased before the 
tumbled masonry that blocked the way. 

That air action decided the issue. 
The Fifth Army entered Naples on 
October 1, with the support of air 
cover from behind the Eighth Army, 
which took Foggia with its 13 airfields 
on September 27. These airfields 



PRIMITIVE LABOUR CONSTRUCTS CHINESE AIRFIELDS 
300,000 Chinese labourers, using traditional methods of work, helped to build airfields for the 
use of Allied aircraft in their struggle against the J apanese. Here is a crowd of workers, trundling 
primitive hand carts or carrying baskets, moving small, specially shaped stones which they laid 
by hand as foundations for runways. A Liberator bomber has already landed on a completed 
runway of this airfield under construction. PhotOy K^stone 


enabled the strategic air offensive also 
to be directed against enemy-controlled 
industries in south Germany, Austria, 
Hungary and Eiimania, and brought 
the oilfields of Ploesti (first attacked by 
Liberator bombers of U.S.A. 9th Air 
Force from the Middle East on 
August 1) within a range of some 600 
miles. (See illus., page 2666.) 

When 1943 ended, the Eighth Army 
was north of the Moro river and the 
Fifth Army north of the Volturno river, 
but all air and ground operations had 
been slowed down by the vicious 
Italian winter weather. 

South-East Asia Command 

There was no significant change in 
the situation in the Burma area. A 
South-East Asia Command to conduct 
operations against Japan, based on 
New Delhi in India, was set up on 
August 25 with Vice-Admiral Lord 
Louis Mountbatten as Supreme Allied 
Commander, S.E. Asia. In the follow- 
ing December Lord Louis issued an 
order uniting all British and American 
units into one Allied air force under 
the command of Air Chief Marshal Sir 
Eichard Peirse. (See iUus., page 2652.) 
Air operations over Burma increased 
as more squadrons became available, 
and experience made flying possible 
during the monsoon season, when it 
had formerly been considered out of 
the question. 

Close air support was given to the 
army on the Arakan and Chindwin 
fronts, and supplies for isolated fyrces — 
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such as the Wingate expedition — were 
maintained by air, either dropped by 
parachute or, in some cases, carried by 
transport aircraft which landed on 
crudely prepared runways. Strategic 
bombing of ports, shipping and com- 
munications increased, as far afield as 
Bangkok. (See Chapter 270.) 

E.A.F., Dominion and Indian squad- 
rons were reinforced by the U.S. Army 
10th Air Force with headquarters at 
Delhi. The transport air service be- 
tween India and China grew. An ex- 
tensive network of military air trans- 
port services linked Delhi, Bombay, 
Ceylon and Calcutta. India was 
strengthened for its role as major air 
base for the war to the east of the 
Bay of Bengal. (See Chapter 270.) 

Pacific Zone 

The year opened with American 
troops established in Guadalcanal in 
the Solomons with shore-based aircraft 
in operation. In New Guinea the fight 
for Salamaua and Lae was beginning. 
The tactics of the Allies throughout 
this zone were to wrest from the enemy 
a chain of airfields that would give 
them air superiority over an area 
dominating Japanese communications, 
so that Japanese forces on separate 
islands could be cut off, bombed, and 
reduced to ineffectiveness against am- 
phibious assault by Alli^ troops. 
Longer-term strategy was: to squeeze 
the periphery of the Japanese outposts, 

and dent it in dna plO'C^ 

each ^ent leading to fresh vreaknesse^ 




AIR AID FOR WINGATE'S CHINDITS 

The remarkable exploits of Brigadier 0 . C. Wingate’s Chindits in the wild jungle country of 
Central Burma during 1943 (see Chapter 270) would have been impossible without the assistance 
this specially trained force received from the air. Sick and wounded were evacuated by air 
transport (above), and supplies were dropped by parachute (below). The groups into which the 
expedition separated maintained contact with India and one another by radio. 

Photos t Associated Press; Keystone 

• 

in accordance with a scheme which 
would open the way to sea contact 
with China, so that a bomber force could 
be maintained on the Chinese mainland 
to operate against Japan proper. 

Heavy and repeated bombing attacks 
were made on shipping and installations 
at Rabaul, most important Japanese 
marine base in the zone. There, on 
January 5, XJ.S. heavy bombers sank 
nine sMps totalling 50,000 tons. Next 
day a convoy left Rabaul for Lae. 
Although it had an air escort that never 
fell below 100, it was subjected to 
almost constant air attack during its 
four days' passage. The enemy lost 
85 aircraft for certain, with 29 probably 
destroyed and 19 damaged ; thre^ 
ships were sunk, and three more 
seriously damaged. Allied losses were 
light. On January 16, U.S. heavy 
bombers sank or severely damaged five 
vessels at Rabaul. The Battle of the 
Bismarck Sea, fought between March 2 
and 4, when a Japanese force of 10 
warships and 12 transport vessels 
heading from Rabaul for the north 
coast of Guinea was wiped out by 
Allied aircraft, is deiscribed in page 2602. 
In addition to her naval losses, Japan 
lost 55 aircraft ; the Allies lost ^ one 
bomber' and three fighters. 
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At dawn on March 23, U.S. heavy 
bombers attacked more than 250 Japan- 
ese aircraft grounded at Rabaul aero- 
dromes and caused great destruction 
without loss to themselves. A similar 
attack on Rabaul on October 12 de- 
stroyed 100 and damaged 51 Japanese 
aircraft on the ground ; 26 were shot 
down and heavy shipping loss was 
inflicted ; on October 18, 60 aircraft 
were destroyed and more shipping 
damaged ; on October 23, 24 and 25, 
181 aircraft were destroyed on the 
ground and in combat, with 45 prob- 
ables, for the loss of only five Allied 
machines. On November 2 nearly 
every ship in Rabaul harbour was sunk 
or hit by air attack and the Japanese 
lost 85 aircraft in combat during the 
operation, for the loss of 19 Allied planes; 
between November 3 and 5 in the area 
around Rabaul and Kavieng (New Ire- 
land) two Japanese cruisers were sunk, 
many warships and merchant vessels 
damaged and 29 aircraft shot down ; 
10 U.S. aircraft were lost. On Novem- 
ber 11, in the last big 1943 air attack 
on Rabaul, a Japanese cruiser and two 
destroyers were sunk, many other 
warships severely damaged, and 88 air- 
craft destroyed ; the Allies Jost 17 
aircraft. 

These powerful air blows at the best 
harbourage in that area coincided with 
the marshalling of Japanese forces for 


counter-attacks against 


Operations 

in 

New Guinea 


the Allied drive. Time 
and again enemy con- 
centrations were 
shattered before they could strike. 
Continual attrition began to tell on 
the resources even of so powerful and 
long-prepared an enemy. 

The end of ground operations in 
Papua was announced on January 21 ; 
but the Allied advance in New Guinea 
went on. On February 6, in air com 
bats over Wau, 21 Japanese fighters 
and five bombers were shot down with 
out loss. On May 26 and 31 Lae re 
ceived its two heaviest air attacks from 
the Allies. By then weather was 
steadily worsening for air operations in 
the islands north of Australia. 


On June 30, Allied forces landed at 
Nassau Bay near Salamaua. On July 15, 
Australian and U.S. forces occupied 
Mubo. On August 17 and 18 the Japan- 
ese base at Wewak was attacked by air 
and 215 enemy aircraft destroyed. 
Seven days later enemy shipping at 
Hansa Bay suffered great damage. 
Wewak aerodrome was frequently at- 
tacked during August : on the 29th, 21 
aircraft were shot down and at least 12 
destroyed on the ground. The enemy 
headquarters at Madang was left in 
ruins and much other damage was done 
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Flt.-Lt. W. E. NEWTON, V.C. 

For doing * all that a man could do 
to prevent hU crew from falling into 
enemy hands/ this pilot was post- 
humously awarded the V.C. During 
his 52nd operational sortie in the New 
Guinea zone on March 17, X943, his 
aircraft caught fire. He kept it under 
control and brought it down on the 
sea as far as possible from Japanese 
positions. Two members of the crew 
got away, but not Flt.«Lt. Newton. 
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MUNDA AIRFIELD: BEFORE AND AFTER ITS CAPTURE 
Munda, in New Georgia — one of the Solomon Islands — was taken by the Americans on August 6, 
1943, after seven weeks of bitter fighting. Below, U.S. marines inspect the wreckage of a Japanese 
bomber found on the airfield there. Above, the same airfield after the Americans had widened, 
lengthened, and improved it, with Grumman Avengers in the foreground, and Hellcats beyond. 

P/io/ 09 , **New York Times** Photos; BJ.P.P.A. 



by an air attack on September 1. Sala- 
mana airfield was captured by the 
Australians on September 13, Sala- 
maua itself on the 14th, and Lae on the 
16th. On September 22 an Australian 
force landed behind the Japanese at 
Finschhafen, capturing the airfield 
on the 24th. In these operations 
Australian troops often moved as air- 
borne forces'. Wewak took another air 
attack on September 27, when 50 air- 
craft were destroyed on the ground, 14 
in the air, seven ships were sunk, 
and others damaged. On October 2 
Finschhafen itself was captured. On 
November 13 there was a heavy Allied 
^ attack on the Alexishafen-Madang 
^’uinea, and four days later 
^issault began on Sattel- 
R. A.A.F. Vengeance 
^tt^lberg fell onNovem- 
I on December 8. The 
i in the Huon Penin- 
: at the end of 1943. 
New Guinea, where 



he lost his life, Flight -Lieut. W. E. 
Newton of No. 22 Squadron, R.A.A.F., 
was awarded one of the seven V.C.s 
gazetted during 1943, after serving in 
New Guinea from May 1942 until 
March 1943, and completing 52 opera- 
tional sorties. His story illustrates the 
difficulties of air operations in that 
country. Leading an attack on March 
16, 1943, he dived through intense and 
accurate shell-fire and his aircraft was 
hit repeatedly. Nevertheless, he held 
his course and bombed his target from a 
low level, destroying many buildings 
and dumps, including two 40,000-gallon 
fuel installations. With his aircraft 
crippled, fuselage and wing sections 
torn, petrol tanks pierced, main planes 
and engines seriously damaged and one 
main tire flat, he managed to fly back 
to base and land successfully. Next day 
he returned to the same locality to 
attack a more difficult target — a single 
building. He flew through a barrage of 
fire, scored a hit on the building, and at 
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the same moment his aircraft burst into 
flames. He maintained control, turned 
his aircraft away and flew along the 
tropical, shark-infested coast, keeping 
ill the air as long as he could, to take his 
crew as far as possible from the enemy 
positions. (The Japanese are not noted 
for their kindness to captured airmen.) 
Then with great skill he brought his 
blazing aircraft down on to the water. 
Two of the crew extricated themselves 
and swam ashore, but Newton perished 
with his machine. {See illus., p. 2673.) 

Meanwhile, things progressed well in 
the Solomon Islands. The Japanese 
evacuated Guadalcanal on February 9. 
In an air battle over that island on June 
16. U S aircraft stot ^ 
down 77 Japanese air- 
craft against six of their golomons 
own; 17 other enemy 
aircraft fell to ship and shore batteries. 
On June 30, when U.S. forces landed 
on Rendova Island, 121 Japanese 
aircraft attacking the shipping were 
shot down for the loss of 17 U.S. 
aircraft. One transport was sunk. Next 
day the Americans captured Viru har- 
bour on New Georgia. Three days later 
21 enemy bombers and fighters were 
shot down over Rendova. More than 
200 U.S. aircraft attacked Japanese 
shipping in northern Solomons anchor- 
ages on July 17 and sank one light 
cruiser, two destroyers, a submarine 
chaser, and three other vessels, and 
destroyed 49 enemy aircraft with a loss 
of six of their own. During the night of 
July 19-20 a Japanese convoy north- 
west of New Georgia was attacked by 
air ; a light cruiser and two destroyers 
were sunk and other craft were damaged, 
forcing the enemy to abandon his 
attempt to supply his garrisons in the 
northern Solomons. U.S. troops occu- 
pied Munda airfield on New Georgia on 
August 6, after seven weeks of bitter 
fighting. By August 28 all organized 
enemy resistance on New Georgia ceased. 

Then came the next “ island-hops.’’ 
On October 11 Kahili aerodrome on 
Bougainville Island was heavily attacked 
and 12 Japanese aircraft were destroyed 
in combat. During October 16-17, in 
combined air operations over the Solo- 
mons and New Guinea, 104 Japanese 
aircraft were destroyed in combat, and 
many more on the ground. On October 
27, U.S. and New Zealand troops landed 
on the Treasury Islands, Mono and 
Stirling, and next day American para- 
chute troops landed without opposition 
on Choiseul Island. On November 1, 
U.S. troops landed on Bougainville 
Island, most northerly of the Solomons 
{see page 2607). 

These advances were not made with- 
out air opposition. In a heavy air attack 



on Allied shipping in Oro Bay, Papua, 
on March 28 the Japanese lost 25 air- 
craft and did small damage. U.S. naval 
forces were attacked by air near Guadal- 
canal on April 7 and one destroyer, one 
tanker, and one K.N.Z.N. corvette were 
sunk ; the enemy lost 39 of the 98 air- 
craft employed ; seven Allied planes 
were lost. On April 12 Port Moresby 
was attacked by over 100 Japanese air- 
craft, which were driven off with the loss 
of 37 destroyed or badly crippled. 
Darwin, in Australia, was attacked on 
May 2, June 20, 28 and 30, and July 6, 
with forces of up to 28 bombers escorted 
by a maximum of 30 fighters. They were 
intercepted each time and suffered 
losses at least twice as heavy as the de- 
fenders. Nothing the enemy did could 
stem the power of the Allies in the air 
or stop their advances on the surface. 

In strategic air attacks on April 2, 3 
and 4 off Kavieng, New Ireland, every 
ship in an enemy force of seven warships 
and five other vessels was destroyed or 
badly damaged. In 
that month, too, an 
attack was made against 
the Japanese airfield at 
FCendari (Celebes) in the Netherlands 
East Indies. During April also Admiral 
Yamamoto, planner of the Pearl Har- 
bour attack, was killed ‘‘ while directing 
operations from a military aeroplane.” 
On June 23, U.S. bombers (one lost) 
made a 2,000-mile round trip from 
Australia to attack Macassar in the 
Celebes. On July 22, Australian-based 
Liberators attacked Surabaya in Java 
— a flight of 2,400 miles. On 
August 13 the oil centre of Balikpapan 
in eastern Borneo was attacked, in the 
largest land-based raid made up to that 
date in the Pacific, involving a flight of 
2,500 miles from Australia. 
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PARACHUTE TROOPS OF THE SOV. 

Soviet Russia was training parachute jumpers as an arm of offence 
began, and used them in operations against Finland towards the en 
parachutists are checking their equipment as they prepare to boar 
out a large scale attack on the Eastern Front. .y 

On December 13 Allied air forces 194^ *’ 
attacked Gasmata, New Britain, where Pa* 

U.S. forces landed two days later. 

Heavy Allied air attacks on Japanese ' 
airfields at Cape Gloucester follp^-"' 
and by the end of the year the'^ 

Allied hands. 

In the North Pacifi- 
attacks, U.S. troops 
in the Aleutian Is’' 

Adak had been , ’ 
time before. In 
were made witl 
where after se^ 
were overcoir 



BOMBING-UP IN THE ALEUTIANS 
From August 1943 the Aleutian Islands served as a base for 
air attacks on Japanese shipping and installations in the North 
Here an ordnance crew at an Aleutian outpost is fixing bomb; 
wings of one of the U.S. Navy PBY flying boats which rr 
patrolled the waters off Alaska. Photo, Pictorii 



Chapter 269 

STALINGRAD RELIEVED: THE SOVIET ADVANCE 


The second phase in the momentous 1942-1943 winter campaign in Russia 
— including the relief of Stalingrad, the withdrawal of the enemy from the 
Caucasus, and the launching of a new Russian Don offensive — is here 
described by our Military Editor, Maf-Gen. Sir Charles Gwynn, The first 
phase, up to the encirclement of Von Paulus^s army outside Stalingrad, was 
the subject of Chapter 252, the third phase is dealt with in Chapter 272 
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it was thought that any prolonged pause 
would give the enemy time to con- 
solidate defensive positions and to 
bring up reserves. 

Before following the course of the 
winter campaign and the strategical 
methods by which the Kussian High 
Command overcame the difficulties con- 
fronting them, it may be well to recall 
the situation in the first week of 1943 on 
the sections of the front which were to 
become involved in its development. 
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salient, with its eastern bastions of 
Gzhatsk and Ezhev, constituted a 
threat to Moscow that could not be 
ignored, connected as it was with a 
possible offensive base provided by 
the hedgehog centres of Briansk 
and Orel. 

In the previous summer Eussian pres- 
sure on this part of the front had been 
maintained, perhaps mainly with the 
object of preventing the Germans from 
transferring reserves 
from it to support their Rzhev 

southern offensive. In Isolated 

particular Ezhev had 
been strongly assaulted, and by the late 
autumn it was almost completely 
isolated and under close attack. The 
protection afforded by rivers and 
marshy surroundings made it, however, 
exceptionally defensible, and, standing 
on the Mosoow-Eiga railway, it to some 
extent nullified the importance of the 
Eussian wedge, which in the previous 
winter had, to the north of that line, 
almost reached Veliki Luki, threatening 
to interrupt direct railway communica- 
tions between the northern and central 
German armies. During the autumn the 
Eussians, by-passing Ezhev, had gained 
possession of most of the railway con- 
necting it with Veliki Luki. Ezhev, how- 
ever, blocked railway communication 
with Moscow. Heavy fighting went on, 
but the situation remained obscure, even 
after the capture of Veliki Luki on 
January 1 was claimed ; and it was not 
to be clarified till some months later. 
About Briansk and Orel the Eussians 
had also engaged in offensive operations, 
but apparently on no great scale. 

Farther to the east and south heavy 
fighting without any great change in 
the situation had gone on at Voronezh 
ever since the Germans gained a pre- 
carious footing across the Don at this 
point in the early phase of their summer 
offensive. South of the town they still 
held the right bank of the Don for over 
100 miles and therefore still blocked 
the Voronezh-Eostov railway, which 
the Eussian Middle Don offensive of 
December 16 had reached between 
Katemerovka and Millerovo. Thus this 
, important railway for the time being 
was of little use to either side. Millerovo, 
though almost completely surrounded. 



was strongly defended by the Germans 
and the railway connecting it with 
Voroshilovgrad, across the Donetz, 
remained open. For a time it looked 
as if the Russian offensive had been 
brought to a standstill at this point, 
and that the Germans were clinging 
precariously to Millerovo in hopes 
that it would prove a pivot for an 
ultimate major counter-stroke to rescue 
Von Paulus. Over-sanguine expecta- 
tions excited by the amazingly rapid 
success and progress of the Middle Don 
offensive were, therefore, somewhat 
damped. 

Finally, the position on the Caucasus 
front should be considered. It was 
recorded in Chapter 245 how, on Nov- 
ember 19, the very day the Stalingrad 
counter-offensive opened, the Russians 
had by a powerful counter-attack 


defeated the German attempt to capture 
Ordzhonikidze in the Terek valley. 
Thereafter the news from Stalingrad 
must have had an immense effect on the 
Caucasus operations. It seems prob- 
able that some at least of the divisions 
with which Von Hoth attempted to 
relieve the 6th Army were drawn from 
reserves on the Caucasus front, and 
this may have decided the Germans to 
accept the Ordzhonikidze defeat and to 
retire to Nalchick. But it was not until 
Von Hoth’s rescue operations had failed 
and the Russian Middle Don offensive of 
December 16 was carrying all before it 
that the situation of the 17th Army in 
the Caucasus became by the end of the 
year extremely serious. Up till then, 
though they had been compelled to 
abandon the offensive, the Germans 
may have hoped to stand during the 


winter on the Terek at Mozdok and on 
the Kuina River in the Mineralnye- 
Georgievsk area. If that was their 
intention it must soon have become 
evident that a much more drastic 
withdrawal would be necessary ; for 
with Von Hoth’s force in full retreat 
towards the Sal and Manych rivers and 
the Middle Don offensive showing no 
signs of losing its momentum, the 
communications of the 17th Army w^ere 
obviously threatened ; and even the 
bottle-neck at Rostov through which 
they ran might ultimately be in danger. 
Moreover, the Russians in the Terek 
Valley were now on the offensive and 
by December 24 were attacking 
Nalchick violently. 

The exact date on 'which the German 
retreat began cannot yet be definitely 
ascertained, nor how far this date was 
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determined by the ~ 

jy Ti (jerman 

vigour of the Russian 

offensive, but it is evi- - ^ 

dent that the retreat, ^ 

though rapid, was carried out in reason- 
ably good order covered by skilful rear- 
guard actions. German strategy may 
often have been at fault, but German 
staffs never lacked executive ability. In 
this case their task was simplified by 
the possession of a first-class railway 
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TURN OF THE TIDE IN RUSSIA 

The broken line indicates the limit of 
German penetration into Southern Russia 
when, in November 1942, they were forced 
to give up hope of capturing Stalingrad. 
The area between the broken and solid black 
lines is the territory they had been forced to'" 
yield by February 16, 1943. 

Specially draivnfor The Second Great 
War by Felix Garden 
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FREEING THE CAUCASUS FROM THE GERMANS 
I, Men of the Red Army in a street of Mineralnye Vody, recaptured on January ii, 1943, with a 
number of other towns in the spa district by Lt.-Gen, Maslennikov, victor of Kalinin. 2. A 
Circassian Sergeant of the Guards hoists the Red Flag in Mozdok on January 3, the day of the 
city’s liberation : it had been held by the Germans since August 27, 1942. 3. Automatic rifle- 
men fighting in Pyatigorsk, another spa town freed on January ii. Photos, Planet News 


following their obvious line of retreat, 
and of a good road on which, their 
abundant mechanized transport could 
move freely since snowfall had not been 
sufficiently heavy to cause serious 
obstruction. The Kussian pursuit, on 
the other hand, in addition to being 
delayed by rearguards and demolitions, 
increasingly felt the lack of railways 
the farther it progressed; and when 
forced to leave the road by demolitions 
was hampered by snow. The Germans 
had therefore every chance of exploiting 
the elusiveness of modern armies con- 
ferred by fast-moving mechanical trans- 
port, which has time and again been 
illustrated in this war when armies 
found themselves in difficulties and had 
room to retreat. Only by encirclement or 
by the necessity of defending some vital 
point can they be brought to decisive 
action or even be compelled to hold 
rearguard positions stubbornly. The 
first definite signs that the Germans were 
in retreat were given when, on Jan- 
uary 3, the Eussians captured Mozdok 
and on the following day Nalchick. 
Even then it seemed possible that the 
enemy would stand on the Kuma, but 


the capture of Georgievsk on January 7 
and Mineralnye Yody four days later — 
after some heavy fighting — ^proved that 
a much longer retreat was contemplated. 
About the same time it was known 
that the German force at Elista, of 
which nothing had been heard since the 
siege of Stalingrad began, was also in 
retreat pursued by Kalmuck Cossack 
cavalry. It was, in fact, this cavalry 
advancing with amazing speed that 
seemed for a time to have a chance of 
outflanking the retreating columns and 
of bringing them to decisive action. 

By the middle of January it was 
evident that the Germans had finally 
abandoned all hopes of ever resuming 
their offensive towards the Grozny and 
Baku oilfields, but it seemed hardly 
believable that they would give up the 
rich prizes of the Maikop oilfields and 
the Kuban granary. It was generally 
expected that they would stand to 
cover them on the line of the Manych 
Eiver and on the upper Kuban in the 
area east of Armavir, where the rivers 
and the railway communications facili- 
tate defence. At the northern end of 
that line Von Hoth’s force, which had 
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retreated from Kotelnikovo hotly pur- 
sued by Malinovsky, was showing signs 
of recovery and Malinovsky was handi- 
capped by the fact that Yon Paulus’s 
army at Stalingrad partially blocked 
his main line of communication ; more- 
over, he could hardly expect to be 
strongly reinforced while the investment 
of the German 6th Army made heavy 
demands on Russian resources. 

In the centre and south of the 
line it seemed scarcely possible that the 
Russian Caucasus armies, which had 
been so heavily engaged and so long 

separated from gituatian 

centres o f munitions . 
production, could 
have great offensive 
potentiality. Although, therefore, the 
Germans had suffered disastrous defeat, 
it appeared probable that they might 
escape its worst consequences and at 
least be able to retain possession of a 
substantial part of Northern Caucasia 
and of the whole of the Donetz Basin. 
With Rostov and the crossings of the- 
Donetz in their hands, an eventual 
resumption of their offensive in the 
summer might also be contemplated, 
particularly in view of the probability 
that Russian resources and offensive 
power might be exhausted Ifefore then. 

However, just when it seemed 
probable that the Germans might be 
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able to stabilize their front if they 
could check the pursuit in the Caucasus, 
the Eussians gave proof that their 
initial success was no hash in the pan. 

On January 16 a new offensive was 
opened on a wide front across the Don 
south of Voronezh, which had the same 
rapid success achieved a month earlier 
on the Middle Don. It 
extended as far north 
as Svoboda, where the 
Voronezh-Eostov rail- 
way crosses the river, and resulted in the 
immediate clearance of the German block 
on that railway. Moreover, linking up 
with the previous offensive, it threatened 
a second railway of great importance to 
the Germans for lateral communication 
which runs from the Donetz Basin up 
the Oskol valley, through Valuiki and 
other large centres, to Moscow, crossing 
the Voronezh-Kursk railway at Kastor- 
naya. This new offensive, which recalled 
Foch's strategy in 1918 of opening an 
offensive on a new sector when the 
momentum of previous blows began to 
diminish, not only inflicted heavy 
punishment but made fresh demands 
on German reserves. About the same 
date Millerovo was captured and the 
original Middle Don offensive resumed 
its advance southwards, reaching the 
Donetz Eiver where the railways to 
Eostov and to Stalingrad cross it. 


These successes began seriously to 
threaten German-occupied Eostov and 
the line of communications of the whole 
of the army in Caucasia which ran 
through the town. Moreover, the 
demands they made on the limited 
number of German reserves militated 
against the reinforcement of Von Hoth’s 
troops, still under heavy pressure on the 
Manych front. 

In face of these new developments the 
German High Command appear to have 
dropped any intention they may have 
had of standing at Armavir to protect 
the Maikop oilfields. The retreat con- 
tinued, and on January 23 Armavir was 
captured by the Eussians. Meantime, 
Malinovsky had driven Von Hoth across 
the Manych, capturing Salsk on Jan- 
uary 22, where the Stahngrad-Novoros- 
siisk railway branches to Rostov. Von 
Hoth, therefore, was faced with the 
double task of covering the approaches 
to Eostov and of checking a drive by 
Malinovsky along the Hovorossiisk rail- 
way towards Tikhoryetsk where it crosses 
the Eostov-Baku hne. At that point 
there was obviously a chance of inter- 


cepting the retreating Army of the 
Caucasus, and something in the nature 
of a race towards it developed. 

At this stage Von Paul us ’s refusal to 
surrender, though he must have lost all 
hope of rescue, undoubtedly had an 
important influence on the situation since 
it to some extent limited the strength of 
Malinovsky’s force ; and the main body 
of the Caucasus Army succeeded in 
passing Tikhoryetsk before the town was 
captured by the Russians on January 30. 

Nevertheless, the loss of Armavir had 
cut the main communications of the 
Germans in the Maikop area, and of the 
force that had been operating towards 
Tuapse. Pursued by the Eussians who, 
from Tuapse, had launched a counter- 
offensive, this wing of the Caucasus 
Army had now to retreat towards 
Krasnodar through difficult country 
served by indifferent roads and with- 
out railway communications. In con- 
sequence, the Maikop oilfields were 
recovered before the Germans had 
succeeded in bringing them again into 
production. Strenuous efforts had been 
made to restore them, but they had 


RELIEF COMES TO LENINGRAD 

The siege of Leningrad, which lasted i6 months, was raised on January i8, 1943, when, after 
a fortnight’s heavy fighting, troops of the Volkov and Leningrad fronts joined forces, i. Soviet 
infantry dislodging the enemy from a Workers’ Settlement near Leningrad. 2. Russian half- 
track armoured cars arrive in Schluesselburg, recaptured in the advance on Leningrad. 3. The 
forces of Gen. Govorov and Gen. Meretskov make contact at last. Photos, Planet News 





VICTORS AND VANQUISHED AT STALINGRAD 


Oii January 3i» 1943, Field-Marshal von Paulus (seen above, under interrogation) and his entire 
staff were captured at German Headquarters in a building nearly in the centre of Stalingrad. 
The defence of the city, which had been the focus of bitter fighting for 23 weeks, was conducted 
from a dugout, seen in the top photograph where (left to right) Major-General H. Krylov, Army 
Chief of Staff, Lieut.-General V. Chuykov, Commander of the 62nd Army, Lieut-General K. 
Gurov, member of the Army Military Council, and Major-General A. Rodimtsev, Hero of the 
Soviet Union, Commander of the 13th Guards Division, are in conference. Pftotoa, Pictorial Press 


beeii thorouglily scorched and local 
partisans played an active part in 
interfering with restoration work. The 
failure to capture Tuapse was another 
example of wasted effort, and its 
retention intact by the Russians left 
the Black Sea Fleet a much-needed base. 
The German retreat to Krasnodar was 
successfully accomplished, and no doubt 
provided a considerable reinforcement 
to the force operating at Novorossiisk. 
To anticipate events : although the com- 
bined groups became isolated from the 
main army retreating towards Rostov, 
and Krasnodar after hard fighting was 
recaptured by the Russians in the middle 
of February, yet the Germans were to put 
up a prolonged resistance in the highly 
defensible country where the broad 
swift-flowing lower reaches of the Kuban 
separate the western spurs of the Cau- 
casus from the marshes of the Taman 
peninsula. For months this pocket 
remained the only remnant of territory 
overrun by the German summer offen- 
sive of 1942 that still remained in 
enemy hands, and though steadily 
reduced in size, it was not finally 
cleared until the coming Russian sum- 
mer offensive had left it far in rear. 

Other events now began to succeed 
each other — or to synchronize — with 
confusing rapidity over an ever- 
widening front as the ^ 

Eussiaoi offensive swept 

on m full flood. Caucasus 
Having successfully 
passed the danger point at Tikhoryetsk, 
the German main Caucasus Army made 
all speed to reach the bottle-neck 
at Rostov and the adjacent minor ports 
on the Sea of Azov, by which it might 
escape ; and a bridgehead was formed 
about Bataisk, opposite Rostov, and at 
Yeisk on the Azov coast. 

Meanwhile, the Germans had suffered 
fresh disastrous reverses. In the north, 
by a combined offensive which opened on 
January 12, Govorov and Meretskov 
on January 18 joined hands, opening a 




narrow lane to Leningrad and capturing 
the fortress of Schluesselburg. This had 
little effect on the great events in the 
south, but it meant much to beleaguered 
Leningrad, and was a reminder to the 
Germans that they -could not safely 
transfer reserves from this front to the 
southern theatres. 


Then, on January 25, Zhukov 
launched yet another offensive of the 
Foch pattern on the Don front. Over- 
whelming the German pocket at 
„ ^ . Voronezh the army 

^ ^ ^ commanded by 

Contingent « i ^ 

oi. j Golikov drove across 
Shattered i 0.1, 

the river, along the 

Kursk railway, with a speed exceeding 
even that of the previous Don offen- 
sives. It shattered the opposing 
Hungarian contingent and the German 
divisions wliich had been mixed with it 


Hungarian 

Contingent 


in an effort to ensure that a pivot, to 
which both sides attached great im- 
portance and for which they had 
fought for months, should be held at 
all costs. For the Russians Voronezh 


had great sentimental value ; it was a 
symbol of determination to yield no 
further ground almost in the same 
category as Stalingrad. But apart from 
that there were great strategic objects 
to be gained by a decisive victory at 
this point. The capture of Voronezh 
finally cleared the last obstruction on 
the Moscow-Rostov railway running 
through Voronezh ; it opened the way 
for an advance along the railway from 
Voronezh to Kursk and thence in due 


course to Kiev. Kursk, the great hedge- 
hog German centre which had resisted 
all attacks in the previous winter, and 
which had been the starting point of the 
principal German offensive in the 
summer, was obviously now the object- 
ive, and advance towards it was rapid. 
On January 28 Kastornaya (where the 
Moscow-Kharkov railway crossed the 
Kursk line) was captured, thus clearing 
the way for through communication be- 
tween Moscow and Valuiki, reached a 



NEW WEAPONS USED ON THE STALINGRAD FRONT 
Russian multi-barrelled rocket-projectors in operation during the Battle of Stalingrad ; the 
men of the Soviet Army nicknamed these weapons * Katushas.' Top, German six-barrelled 
mobile mortar, used for projecting either high explosive or smoke bombs. It was an effective 
weapon, notable for the simplicity of its action which involved no heavy barrel or complicated 
firing mechanism. Below, Stalingrad streets silent again on February i, 1943 : one centre of 
enemy resistance, crushed next day, alone remained. The only other Germans still there were 
Von Paulus and his staff, discussing terms of surrender, and the wounded being evacuated by 
Soviet stretcher bearers (right). Photos, Planet News; Pictorial News 
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week earlier by the second middle Don 
offensive. 

By now the whole front established by 
the German summer offensive had been 
broken and was crumbling at an ever- 
increasing rate. At Stalingrad on 
January 8 Von Paulus had refused a 
summons to surrender, possibly less in 
obedience to Hitler's exhortations than 
because he realized that he could still 
exercise some influence on the general 
situation. His refusal had, however, 
been followed by an intensification of 
the Russian attack designed to liberate 
the investing army for employment 


BATTERED REMAINS OF VORONEZH 
Voronezh, whose western suburbs had been in enemy hands since the great German offensive 
into Soviet territory in the summer of 1942, was finally cleared of the enemy on January 25, 1943. 
Its recapture removed the last obstruction on the railway between Moscow and Rostov, and 
opened the way for an advance along the railway from Voronezh to Kursk, and thence in due. 
course to the city of Kiev. Photo ^ The Times ** 


course to the city of Kiev. 

elsewhere. Fierce fighting followed, 
during which the Germans were split into 
a number of groups, and pounded un- 
mercifully by Soviet artillery at shorter 
and shorter range. It was a gallant 
stand, but on February 2 Von Paulus, 
giving way to the representations of 
his subordinate commanders, decided to 
yield in order to avoid further bloodshed. 
No one can criticize him for his decision, 


MEN OF THE COSSACK GUARDS 

In the Caucasus, the horse still played a part as a mount during the Second Great War : accounts 
of fighting there are studded with references to the use of (horse-mounted) Cossack Cavalry in 
conjunction with tanks and infantry. Advancing with amazing speed in spite of ceaseless rain, 
sleet and snow, they contributed substantially to the clearing of the enemy from the Northern 
Caucasus during the early part of 1943. Photo, Pictorial Press 


nor his troops who had been sacrificed by 
the folly and obstinacy of Hitler. Not 
that that in any way detracted from the 
amazing achievement of the Red Army 
and its brilliant leaders. With Von 
Paulus (now promoted Field-Marshal), 
24 generals became prisoners of war ; and 
190,000 of lower rank had been slaugh- 
tered or taken prisoner in the final stand, 
the remnants of the army of 330,000 
which Hitler had promised would estab- 
lish Germany on the Volga for all time. 
Never before had German arms experi- 
enced such complete and devastating 
disaster. 

But the final scene at Stalingrad was 
soon relegated to its place in History as 
all attention became concentrated on 
the progress of the great wave of the 
Russian offensive. On 
the right it overwhelmed 
Kursk after slight re- « 
sistance on February 8. ^ 

Farther south it swept forward, crossing 
the Oskol River, clearing the railway 
which ran parallel to it, capturing the 
important centre of Kupyansk and 
establishing a crossing over the Middle 
Donetz during the first week of 
February. Then after a short pause 
it swept west across the Upper 
Donetz, taking the hedgehog centre of 
Byelgorod on February 9, and securing 
other towns on the railways radiating 
from Kharkov, which was now clearly 
threatened. Farther south still the 




AIR POWER PAVED THE WAY FOR ALLIED VICTORY IN ITALY 
Heavy day and night air attacks on the railway system of Southern Italy played an important part in the j^eparations 
for the Allied invasion of the peninsula, even before the fall of Sicily on August 17, 1943 J ^.nd pew in intensity 
between that date and the first Allied landings in Calabria on September 3* Here is a train, Jad«m with aircraft sorely 
needed by the Germans, in a wrecked railway marshalling yard near Naples. Photo, Bi^Uh Offloiait : Crown Copyright 







Automatic riflemen advance under cover of 
a tank to the attack on Kursk (between 
Orel and Kharkov), recaptured on 
February 8, 1943 : it had been held by the 
enemy since November 1941. Right, 
Russian armour in Byelgorod (50 miles 
north-east of Kharkov) after its recapture 
on February 9. Bottom right, General 
Golikov (head of the Soviet Military Mission 
to Britain in 1941) commanded the Soviet 
Army which crossed the frozen Don on 
December 20, 1942, and thrust southwards. 

A month later his army overwhelmed 
the German pocket at Voronezh. 

Russians had reached the line of the 
Lower Donetz by the third week in 
January, but then met with stiffer 
German resistance ; moreover, pockets 
of resistance had to be dealt with within 
the Don Bend on the Stalingrad railway. 
It was not, therefore, till the first week 
of February that the whole line of the 
Middle and Lower Donetz was reached 
and a determined attempt to cross it 
into the Donetz Basin could be made. 

Meanwhile, on the left bank of the Lo w er 
Don the German Caucasus Army was 
still holding its bridge-head at Bataisk. 

Offensive , 

now becoming 
on trie Oon j i ^ 

a dangerous salient, 

and when, on February 6, the bridge- 
head at Bataisk was taken and the 
Russians about the same time crossed 
the Middle Donetz in the neighbourhood 
of Izyum and Lissichansk, the situation 
becanic even more critical. The Russian 
attack now developed in full violence 
both on the Lower Donetz and Don 
and, whether the Germans had begun a 
deliberate withdrawal or not, both 
rivers were soon crossed. In quick 
succession between February 12 and 
the important towns of Voroshilovgrad, 








Likhaya and Novocherkassk west of the 
rivers were taken, and Rostov having 
been outflanked by crossings above and 
below, the city was itself captured on 
February 14. 

With the exception of the Kuban 
pocket, the Red Armies had by now 
recaptured nearly all the territory 
that had been overrun in the summer, 
and had inflicted disastrous losses of 
men and material on the Germans and 
their satellite allies, of which latter only 
a remnant of the Rumanian contingent 
retained any military value. 

This then may be taken as the end of 
the second phase of the amazing Russian 
winter counter-offensive of 1942-43, and 
it only remained to be seen whether the 
Germans would suffer even more catas- 
trophic defeats. They had withdrawn 
their Caucasus Army with undoubted 


skill, and the German soldier had sliown 
that he had retained his fighting qualities 
and that his morale remained high, in 
spite of the fact that his reputation for 
invincibility had been sacrificed by the 
mistakes of the High Conimand. The 
situation was still fluid, but the Russians 
had proved that this time hedgehog, 
defences would not prevent disaster. 
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TRANSPORT PROBLEMS IN BURMA 
I. To get supplies to the men engaged in the Burma cam- 
paign, roads had to be pushed through the forest in very- 
difficult, unkno-wn, mountainous country. Coolies and mules 
helped to make preliminary tracks ; bulldozers and other 
road-making machines followed them. Here are troops and 
supply mules using one of the resulting roads. 2. Men of 
the Royal Indian A.S.C. on a newly made jungle track. 
3. Supplies for the Chinese fighting in Burma struggling 
along the Ledo road while it was under construction. It was 
completed as far as the Hukawng Valley by the end of 1943. 
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When the British retired from Burma in May 1942, as described in Chapter 
206, and for many months after, they were too fully occupied with military 
affairs in Europe and North Africa to be able to give more than defensive 
attention to the Indo- Burmese frontier. But 1943 saw the opening of Allied 
offensive operations in Burma — small in scale, these were designed to probe 
Japanese defences and pave the way for the weightier attacks that were to follow 


W HEN 1943 began, tlie European 
War bad precedence in the 
strategy of tbe United Nations, 
The importance of tbe Far Eastern con- 
tiict was not ignored. Indeed, public 
opinion in tbe United States of America, 
New Zealand and Australia stressed it. 
Burma, lying rougbly at the northern 
end of tbe perimeter of Japan's advance 
stretching through Siam, Malaya, tbe 
Netherlands Indies to the Solomons, 
was additionally vital to the potential 
of ensive in the Far East because of its 
contiguity to China on the east and 
India on the west. 

Map-reading strategists imagined 
that invasion of Burma by land would 
readily solve the problem of China's 
isolation. In reality the topographical 
difficulties put such a plan out of the 
bounds of practical execution. Until 
command of the sea had been fully 
restored to the United Nations in tbe 
Bay of Bengal, it was impossible to 
strike at the Japanese in Lower Burma. 
To a land invasion from the north-west 
and north-east, the north-to-south trend 
of Burma’s road, river and railway 
communications presented an almost 
insuperable obstacle. Moreover, the 
terrain both on the Indian and the 
Chinese borders was raoimtainous, 


jungly, and devoid of any but lateral 
roadways — and they were mere tracks 
unsuited to military transport. 

The exigencies of war in the European 
zone severely limited shipping available 
for the transport of supplies to India and 


Limited Allied 
Shipping 
Facilities 


for the support of com- 
bined operations. The 
United Nations had 
perforce- to rely for the 


time being on the relentless pressure 
exerted by General MacArthur on the 
southern end of the enemy perimeter 


in the Far East while Admiral Chester 


Nimitz slowly but remorselessly and 
with ever-growing strength swept the 
Pacific Ocean to the west. To case 


China's position, air commimications 
developed a new traffic of supplies “ over 
the hump," and the construction of a 
new road from Assam through Ledo 
was undertaken. {See map, page 2692.) 

So the High Command in India- 
first under Field-Marshal Sir Archibald 


Wavell, and on his transfer to the Vice- 
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regal dignity under General Aucbinleck, 
and then under Admiral Lord Louis 
Mountbatteii as Commaiider-in-Chief 
of the South-East Asia Command — had 
to adjust strategy to the realities of the 
situation. The primary objective was 
to hold the Japanese forces in Burma 
so that the danger of air or land attack 
on India was reduced to a minimum. 
For the rest, it was necessary to ensure 
the thorough training of British, Indian, 
African and, later, American troops 
{see illus., page 2651) gradually mar- 
shalled in India for entry into Burma 
by the north-west passages from the 
former country. In China, General 
Joseph Stilwell, in command of Chinese 
and American forces, was similarly 
preparing for an invasion from the 
north-east. 

The plan was to drive the Japanese 
out of the north of Burma and so clear 
the way for restoring communications 
with China. Before this could be at- 
tempted the building up of forces in 


China and India had to be achieved , 
and operations during 1943, therefore, 
were mainly carried out by the Eoyal 
Air Force, Indian Air Force and 
American Air Force based on India, 
with valuable co-operation from the 
American Air Force based on Chung- 
king. The only land campaign was that 
designed to shake the Japanese occupa- 
tion of Akyab, in Arakan. In addition 
there was a spectacular and useful 
diversion on land by the officially named 
Long Range Penetration Group, under 
Brigadier Orde Charles Wingate, D.S.O. 

Considerable expansion of airfields 
and training establishments in India 
gave splendid support to the Allied 
airmen. Air supremacy Allies 
was qmcldy secured 
jUtkough the natural 
strength of the Japan- 
ese positions in Arakan prevented any 
loosening of the enemy’s grip on strong 
points in that western coastal strip of 
Burma, the Royal Air Force and the 


SIKH SNIPERS IN THE JUNGLE OF ARAKAN 
In the early months of 1943 the British made a drive into Arakan, the strip of country lying along 
the west coast of Burma, with the object of capturing the port of Akyab. The expedition failed, 
but much experience was gained and considerable losses were inflicted on the enemy. 

Photo y Indian Official 





AIR ASSAULT ON JAPANESE 
, BASES IN BURMA 
Gangaw in the Myittha valley, an advance 
Japanese base in Burma, was one of the 
objectives bombed on December 22, 1942, by 
R.A.F. Blenheims, here seen flying low over 
the village. Left, a striking photograph 
of incendiary bombs falling towards the 
Burmese village of Ngazaunghpet during an 
attack on enemy positions in the Taung- 
daung district in February 1943. 

Photos, British Official 


U.S.A. loth A.E. roamed far afield over 
Burma and, eventually, Malaya and 
Siam. Rangoon was frequently attacked 
and for weeks at a time was virtually 
closed to Japanese shipping. 

The story of this air ofEensive cannot 
be properly told without some descrip- 
tion of prevailing weather conditions. 
The development of India's meteoro- 
logical services since ^ 

air transport became ^ 
important has been ^ 

. J.X. rrn Conditions 

noteworthy. The 
needs of war impelled intensified ex- 
pansion of facilities for giving airmen 
information of vital moment to them. 
The monsoon rains, beginning in Burma 
somewhere in May and lasting till 
October, were regarded 20 years ago as 
an unconquerable hindrance to air 
transport in the peak months of July 
and August. But in the monsoon 
period of 1943 British and American 
airmen overcame those difficulties as 
a matter of course. 

Apart from torrential rains flooding 
the airfields, often reducing visibility to 
zero, the - monsoon causes ^ gigantic 
banks of current-ridden clouds and 
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generates electrical storms whicL throw 
instruments out of gear. Its floods 
change the aspect of the ground below 
and eliminate landmarks. The meteoro- 
logical services so enhanced their 
efficiency that Allied pilots were able 
to have accurate forecasts for targets 
even 800 to 1,000 miles away. 

The K.A.F. devoted their activities 


mainly to dive-bombing, medium and 
light bombing, and machine-gunning 
of communications, especially road, 


Concerted 
Allied _ 
Air OjBfensive 


rail and river traffic. 
Enemy barracks, troop 
positions, hutments and 
tents, oil installations 


and storage came under these persistent 
attacks, in which the Indian Air Force 


played a gallant part. The U.S.A. 
10th A.F. directed a heavy and medium 
bomber offensive against such strategic 
points as bridges, railway yards and 
docks. In their tactics “ skip-bombing 
{“ skipping '' delayed action bombs to 
give the bomber time to get away) most 
effectively blew up bridges, blocked 
lines and exploded ammunition dumps. 

Tliis concerted air offensive prevented 
the Japanese from exploiting Burma to 
the full as a base for offensive opera- 
tions. Their loss of air supremacy 



LETTERS HOME FROM THE JUNGLE 
Men of the Lancashire Fusiliers fought with distinction, courage and cheerfulness in the difficult 
jungle warfare in Burma, where they had not only to counter the wiles of an enemy more 
experienced in this type of fighting, but also to withstand climatic conditions and insect pests 
peculiarly trying to Europeans in country of a hard and unfamiliar character. 

Photo, Itidian Official 

port difficulties were aggravated to a tons. Even in the unfavourable month 


forced them to remove their bomber 
squadrons from forward airfields. Fre- 
quently their railway communications 
from north to south were cut. The air 
stranglehold on Eangoon made it im- 
possible’ for them to develop a sea- 
borne attack in that port without 
coming under the notice of the lynx- 
eyed watchers in the air. Their trans- 


point which made daylight travel by 
road, river or rail out of the question. 

In July alone they lost 650 river- 
craft and 300 goods wagons, while in 
the four months from May to August 
inclusive, Beaufighters and Hurricanes 
by themselves destroyed 1,620 sampans 
(invaluable oar-propelled canoes), 4-3 
steamers or barges, 683 other craft, 



FIRST AID BY BURMESE NURSES 
Scouts back from patrol in the Burmese jungle were frequently in need 
of slrilled attention for minor injuries. Leech bites were a common 
trouble. British, American and Chinese shared the dangers and, annoy- 
ances of these patrols with Chins and Kachins native-to the country. 
Here, Burmese nurses are giving first aid for foot injuries to Kachin 
scouts just back from a mission. Photo, Keystone 


45 locomotives, 510 
wagons, 125 trans- 
port vehicles, and 
18 factories. These 
records vividly 
illustrate the start- 
ling change in the 
position as com- 
pared with the 
tragic days of the 
1942 retreat when 
Japanese superi- 
ority in thoair was 
unchallenged. 

The provision of 
supplies by air to 
troops operating in 
the field and to 
friendly tribesmen 
carrying on ‘‘parti- 
san” activities was 
another side of the 
airmen's work. In 
J anuary 190 tons of 
supplies were drop- 
ped by air; in July 
the total for the 
month rose to 760 


of August supplies from the air were 
dropped on 27 days. 


Operations on land beginning to take 
shape in Burma when 1943 opened had 
limited objectives : training the troops 
in jungle warfare, initiating new methods 


of handling mobile 
forces without main- 
taining outside lines of 
communication, infiict- 


Abortive 
British Drive 
into Arakan 


ing as heavy casualties as possible on 
the enemy. The drive into Arakan, 
the strip of territory on the west 
coast of Burma — shut off from the 


interior by the Mayu Hills — was in- 
tended to bring about the recovery of 
Akyab. British and Indian troops 
crossed the Burma frontier through 
Cox's Bazaar some time in the middle 


of December 1942. Buthidaung was 
captured and the attacking forces 
reached Bathedaung, which was strongly 
held by the enemy. The Japanese had 
at first withdrawn in the belief that 
the forces against them were strongei 
than they really were. At one time 
British-Indian forces were within 15 


miles of Akyab. Then the enemy, 
strongly reinforced, staged fierce 
counter-attacks, outflanked our ad- 
vanced forces, and compelled rthem to 
retire. Lacking adequate sea-craft and 
t 0 :i. small ^in numbers to meet the 
s/ Jj^hened enemy forces, the ex- 
fighting fiercely, gradually 
V '^ndrew to the Indian border. {Sec 


and illus., page 2223.) 
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Some idea of the difficulties of launching a campaign into Burma from India can be gathered 
from this map. Except along the coast, the two countries are separated by difficult, forest- 
clad mountains through which runs no railway or navigable river. Penetration can te made 
only by road or air — and the necessary highways and airfields had to be built in the course of 
campaigning as partxof military operations. 

Specially drawn for This Second Great War by Harrop 


As Lord Wavell afterwards told an 
American audience in accepting re- 
sponsibility for this failure, tbe witb- 
<irawal was due to an 

^ f ^ underestimation of tbe 
Casualties - . , 

Size of the force required 
m Arakan for the capture of Akyab. 

Yet the operations had their value in 
the lessons taught, and in the heavy 
toll taken of enemy strength : Japanese 
casualties were estimated to have been 
4,000, about half of them killed. British 
and Indian casualties, announced on 
April 25 when the force had been with- 
drawn, were 3,514, of whom only 392 
(171 British) were killed. 

More important, and in its special 
way more successful, was the campaign 
of the Long Range Penetration (Iroup, 
who took the r‘^me.o-f Cliindits—t^fter 
the fabulous griffins guardmg Bi^ese 
temples — and penetrated W 

territory as far as the Shan .. es. / 
Brigadier Orde Wingate, their 
mander, had already emerged^ 


Palestine and later in Abyssinia as a 
genius of guerilla warfare, and had been 
specially selected for this new task by 
Field-Marshal Wavell. He chose mixed 
detachments of Gurkhas and British 
troops for the expedition. The latter 
were all aged between 28 and 35 — 
mostly married men from the North 


of England. 


Wingate trained them in 


jungle warfare, river crossing and long 
forced marches, until they were moulded 
into shock troops ready for anyiihing. 
Mule transport had to be used as well 
as elephants. Wingate's abilities found 
no difficulty in training British or 
Gurkha soldiers as muleteers. He 
recruited Burmese mahouts (elephant 
drivers) to train them in handling 
elephants. The columns which crossed 
the Chindwin River on February 16 
were self-contaiued. Each had R.A.F. 
officers and N.C.O.s attached to it with 
radio sets for co-operating with aircraft 
which dropped supplies, bombed enemy 
targets hiid reported news of enemy 




movements. Mules and oxen carried 
the radio sets on the march. Other 
mules carried mortars, guns and am- 
munition. Heavier supplies were carried 
by the elephants. Each column had its 
quota of Burmese officers and men, 
without whom, said Brigadier Wingate 
on his return to India, the operations 
would have been impossible. They had 
mule-borne loud-speakers for address- 
ing the villagers, who were told of the 
growing strength of the United Nations 
and the certainty of deliverance from 
Japan. Mules also carried duplicating 
machines which produced secret sheets 
distributed to the Burmans. 

The Chindits were not appealing to 
unreceptive ears. Among the tribesmen 
of the border hills of Burma were 
British troops who had ^inaate 

never left Burma, but . 

had beeu re-equipped Chindits 
and returned to the 
jungle — veteran fighters, fearless and 
steeped in jungle lore. Their leadership 
of the Chin hill men was a stimulus 
to the Chins who, as irregular fighters, 
have magnificent qualities. So, too, 
liave the Kachins, and both have long 
served in the Indian Army, proving 
their worth in many a campaign of 
the last war. Ever since the British 
retreat, these Chins and Kachins, under 
either British or their own leadership, 
had waged war against the Japanese, 
and modern arms had been supplied to 
them from the air.. Typical, of “their 
spirit was the exploit* of a Chin lad of 
16 who led a party of 15 men to attack 



COMMANDER OF THE 
14TH ARMY 


Lt.-General W. J. Slim, C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C., 
appointed in January 1943 to command 
the 14th Army serving in Burma, com- 
manded a brigade of the Fifth Indian Divi- 
sion in Eritrea, where he was wounjded, and 
fought in Burma under General Alexander. 

Photo, British Official 









THE CHINDITS AND THEIR LEADER 
1. ‘Chief Chindit ’ Brigadier Orde Charles Wingate, D.S.O. (right), 
explaining his plans just before the Chindits marched into Burma, 
Some account of their exploits is given in the opposite page. 2. A signal 
section of the R.A.F. attached to one of the Chindit columns establishes 
contact with base by radio. 3. Elephants as well as mules were used 
for transport, and both British and Gurkha soldiers were trained by 
Burmese mahouts to manage the great beasts. 4. Field-Marshal Sir 
Archibald Wavell inspects the Chindits before they start. He specially 
selected Wingate to lead the Long Range Penetration Group — nick- 
named ‘ Chindits ’ — in their campaign behind the enemy lines in Burma. 



\ WITH THE CHINDITS IN BURMA 

Fresh rations and other supphest were dropped by parachute into jungle clearings for Wingate’s Chindits. i. A tin 
being filled with a ten-day ration : it included biscuits, dates, cheese, sugar, salt, tea, matches, chocolate, powdered 
milk and cigarettes. 2. * Planfe land here now * : signal spelt out with paraji. .lutes used to drop supplies by 
men waiting for the landing. Sick and wounded were evacuated by plane. 3. One group of the Chindits fording 

a river in enemy-occupied Burma. 

Photos, Indian Official ; Planet News 
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€b Ja 2 :)ane.se trans]oort column of 100 
men. They j^iit the column to flight, 
killing 15 of the enemy by shotgun or 
grenade and wounding many more. A 
'Chin village schoolmaster with five 
companions ambushed 40 Japanese 
whose surprise was so com^flete that 
they put Mp no defence at all. The 
various frontier tribesmen, ^vith little 
military backing, had indeed made it 
possible for many square miles of north 
Burma territory to be denied to the 
enemy. Their determination, rising out 
■of the first torpor prevalent after the 
British retreat, had grown in daring 
•and ingenuity. With the opportunity 
•of getting again into touch with British 
forces they asked for arms. 

So, in iDenetrating into enemy country, 
the Chindits knew that the jungle was 




not entirely luifriendly. They had to 
swim rivers and plod along narrow, 
];)erilous jungle tracks. Their rations 
were sup^^lemented by mule soup (only 
one mule returned with them to India), 
horse liver, joython steak, roast elephant 
and banana leaves. Their columns 
began to reach the railway joining 
Mandalay to Myitkina early in March 
and their attacks on that line — ^they 
cut it in 75 places and destroyed four 
bridges — ^lasted until the middle of the 
month. Instead of moving back as the 
Japanese oxjiccted, the Chindits then 
went farther south to within striking 
distance of main enemy bases. This had 
the desired efiect of provoking a large 
concentration of enemy forces ; on 
which the Chindits, according to their 
training code, dissolved into thin air — 
or, to put it technically, carried out a 
dispersal — and had returned in small 
groups to their starting point by May 20. 

The exploits of the Chindits had a 
value much beyond the important 


losses which they inflicted on the enemy. 
To begin with, they exploded the notion 
of Japanese superiority in jungle war- 
fare. Fantastic stories of Malaya and 
the Burma retreat had created a picture 
of an almost supernatural uncanniness 
in the enemy which, never accepted by 
British or Indian troops, had yet been 
naively sponsored by bewildered com- 
mentators in armchairs at home and 
abroad. In the South-West Pacific 
MacArthuris men had already pricked 
the bubble. In Burma Wingate re- 
peated the process. His ver^ct was : 
‘‘ Although incapable of the sombre, and 
humourless self-immolation of 'the 
Japanese, the British soldier can never- 
theless beat him on his own chosen 
ground, provided he gives scope to his 
greater intellectual powers and stronger, 
saner character.” 

Wingate shrewdly summed up the 
results of Japanese occupation of Burma 
when he added that the Chindits' 
success derived in large measure from 
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GENERAL STILWELL AND HIS 
CHINESE TROOPS 
Lt.-General Joseph W. Stilwell built up a 
Chinese army in India to fight in Burma, 
Here he is addressing a body of Chinese 
troops in training. Left, Chinese scouts 
under Gen. Stilwell’s command advancing 
with fixed bayonets through the jungle in 
the Naga Hills. Head-and-shoulder hoods 
and puttees to the knee protect them against 
the noxious insects of the forests. 

Photos, Planet Neivs; Keystone 

the general feeling that the United 
Nations were ‘‘ fighting for something 
that means more than the severe and 
macabre ideals of the Axis.” That was 
why he was able to say, “ To the Bur- 
mese, and in especial to the brave and 
devoted Burma Bifles who went with us, 
must belong the main credit for what 
success we enjoyed.” 

That achievement was bound to have 
immense influence on the course of 
larger and wider- 
planned operations for 
the recovery of Burma 
when the time came. 

Ruthless exploitation and untiring 
]pro];>aganda characterized the Japanese 
occupation. Its four aims were to 
win Burmese co-operation ; to destroy 
British influence ; to persuade the 
Burmans that the British would never 
return ; to bring Burma within the 
so-called ‘'Co-Prosperity” sphere. On 
August 1, 1943, an announcement of 
the granting of independence to Burma 
had undoubted influence in reconciling 
some Burmese, especially the politically 
■ minded urban classes. But they were 
in a minority. The usually carefree 
country-folk were not troubled by the 
ci'cuinstance that the puppet Burmese 
Ca^et had with its “ independence ” 
to co^-qjierate on the basis of “ sharing 
life an/d death with Japan.” 


Aims of the 
Japanese 
in Burma 



The gradual spread of economic dis- 
tress testified to the immediate futility 
of Burma's dubious partnership in 
Japanese co-prosperity. The advantages 

Japan’s Idea of miUtaiy success^and 
of Japanese propaganda 

not fail to. stress the 
maepenaence - , 

lailure ot the Arakan 

campaign as well as the departure of 
the Chindits — ^were offset by economic 
stringency. The idea of rooting out 
British influence faded before the prac- 
tical need of maintaining British law and 
procedure. But above all the Japanese 
— as in Manchuria, Formosa and 
Korea — ^could not shake ofi their con- 
ception of themselves as a “super- 
race." Cajolery of the powerful 
liuddhist hierarchy by religious broad- 
casts and donations did not find support 
hi the day-to-day occasions of the army 
of occupation. The stabling of horses 
in pagodas, building latrines in shrines, 
ill-treating monks and violating the 
sanctity of monasteries, and outrages 
committed against the population gener- 
ally, gave the Burmese a lurid slant on 
Japan's idea of independence. 

The campaigns of the spring of 1943, 
followed by the sustained air operations 
through the monsoon period, cleared the 
way for a concerted renewal of the 
direct attack on Japan's Burma bases 
in the autumn. The surrender of Italy 
in September greatly eased the naval 
commitments of the United Nations in 
Europe, thus making it possible to re- 
inforce the Eoyal Navy's strength in 
Eastern waters, although obviously the 


impending inva- 
sion of Europe 
still made the 
shipping situa- 
tion difficult. 
From the north 
of the Burma 
frontier to the 
southern point in 
Arakan the posi- 
tions of the 
United Nations 
and the Japanese 
dovetailed along 
a front of about 
a thousand miles. 

The Japanese 
had long been 
preparing a so- 
called Indian 
Army of Libera- 
tion under the 
nominal com- 
mand of the rene- 
gade Subhas 
Chandra Bose. It 
was believed to 
be ranged with 
Japanese units 





Havildar GAJA GHALE 
Gained the 7th V.C. awarded to 
men of the Indian Army. Under 
his leadership, a platoon of young 
soldiers stormed and took in 
fierce hand - to - hand fighting 
Basha East Hill, a well-entrenched 
Japanese key position in the Chin 
Hills, on April 25, 1943. Though 
wounded by a hand grenade in 
the arm, chest and leg, Ghale 
led his men forward along a 
bare ridge swept by machine- 
gun, artillery and mortar fire. 


Havildar PARKASH SINGH 
Received the V.C. for his ‘ high 
courage and initiative ’ on two 
occasions : on January 6, 1943, 
he saved two gun crews whose 
carriers had been put out of 
action and their ammunition ex- 
hausted ; on January 19 he 
rescued a carrier carrying its 
own and another crew ; then 
drove out again, and towed to 
safety another carrier containing 
two wounded men, all under 
heavy fire, on his own initiative. 


preparing to in- 
vade India. Facing them were British, 
Indians, Chinese, West Africans, 
Kachins and Chins. The South-East 
Asia Command came into being in 
August 1943 under Vice-Admiral Lord 
Louis Mountbatten, with headquarters 
in New DeUii (moved in 1944 to 
Kandy, Ceylon). The 14th Army under 
Lieut.-Gen. W. J. Slim, C.B.E., D.S.O., 


SUPREME ALLIED COMMANDER VISITS THE BURMA FRONT 
Vice-Admiral Lord Louis Mountbatten was appointed Supreme Allied Commander of the South- 
East Asia Command in August 1943 ; he was promoted Admiral in September. Towards the end 
of the year he visited the Burma front, where he inspected officers and men of the Navy, Army 
and Air Force, and British nurses. He is here seen driving a jeep in the Arakan forward area. 

Photo^ British Official 


M.C., was the force chiefly responsible 
for the defence of India against Japanese 
invasion from Burma, and for penetrat- 
ing to link up with Lt.-General Stilwell's 
American and Chinese forces which, 
moving in through the Naga Hills, 
began to make their way up the Huk- 
awng Valley. 

Events were thus developing towards 
the end of the year. But the problem 
of Burma's rescue from Japanese hands 
could not be solved by ^ ^ 

land and air action 
alone. Until the United 
Nations could release 



the full weight of their sea-power and 
launch combined operations against 
Lower Burma, it was not possible to aim 
at more than the establishment of a 
link with harassed China and the main- 
tenance of a loosely knit front against 
possible Japanese attacks on India. 

Meanwhile, in order to be ready for 
ultimate re-entry into Burma, the 
Government of Burma, with head- 
quarters at Simla, proceeded with its 
task which in February 1943 had been 
outlined by Mr. Amery as designed 
(1) to establish an organization to meet 
the requirements of the military authori- 
ties in the operations for the recovery 
of the country and afiord the fullest 
co-operation in hastening the defeat of 
the J apanese ; (2) to fonntdate plans 
for reconstruction and return to nor- 
mality after the eviction of the Japanese ; 
(3) to study and make proposals for 
future policy administration. 
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dbapter 271 


CHINA ENTERS HER SEVENTH YEAR OF WAR 


On the seventh day of the seventh month of 1943^ China passed into her seventh 
year of war. Growing stringency of economic conditions ; successful defensive 
operations on all fronts against the Japanese ; expanding and encouraging 
contacts^ at home and abroad^ with her Allies : these are the salient features 
of Mr. Peter Hume's record of China's continued heroic resistance to the 
aggressor during 1943. The events of 1942 were set down in Chapter 230 


I N 1943 China found herself increas- 
ingly pressed by the rigours of the 
almost total blockade which the 
Japanese were able to impose after the 
Allied withdrawal from Burma in May 
1942. At the same time 1943 was a year 
in which China’s international position 
and stature were greatly enhanced by 
the action of her major Allies, who in 



CHINA’S CHIEF OF STAFF 
General Ho Ying-chin, Chief of Staff of the 
Military Council of China and Chip.".’^ 
Minister of War, took part in the di^^c-^^sions 
on Allied war plans held in C> ..ugking and 
in New Delhi immediately the * uncon- 

ditional surrender * conference at Casablanca 
Jan. I4-2'41^9 ^v Photo, Pictorial Press 

other sectors of the Far Eastern and 
Pacific battle zones were already begin- 
ning to go over to the offensive and were 
able to make it clear to the Chinese 
people that the expulsion of the enemy 
from China’s soil was a major aim of 
Allied strategy. The new feeling of 
moral ^integration with ihe general 
"Allied iause after years of bitter and 
lonely/ struggle was a vital factor in 
mainl^kining the always sturdy morale 
of the Chinese fighting men and civilians 
under the increasing stress of a newly 
acutSe physical isolation. 

Particularly significant in this con- 
nexion was the signature on January 11 
of new treaties . between China and 
Britain in Chungking and between 


China and the United States in Wash- representatives respectively of Mr. 

ington. The actual signature of the Churchill and President Roosevelt im- 

treaties was in fact only the culmination mediately after the meeting of the British 

of a movement on the part of the and American leaders at Casablanca 

Western democracies, initiated by Sir in late January. Disappointment in 

Austen Chamberlain in 1926, towards Chungking that a Chinese representa- 

accordiiig the Chinese Republic that tive had not attended the Casablanca 

measure of full sovereignty denied to Conference was largely dissipated by 

the corrupt and decadent Manchu the arrival of these two high officers to 

dynasty by force of Western arms in confer with Generalissimo Chiang Kai 

the 19th century. The final negotia- shek on the decisions reached. A series 

tions which led to the new treaties were of conferences in Chungking was fol 

opened following an Anglo-American lowed by the visit to India of General 

declaration, of intent on October 9, Ho Ying-chin, Chinese Minister ol 

1942 {see page 2295). Nevertheless, the War and Chief of General Staff, ami 

impact on the Chinese people of the Lt.-General Yu Ta-wei, head of tin- 

news that treaties of such importance Ordnance Department of the Chinese 

had actually been signed, thus ending a Army. These officers, together with 

century of what they rightly or wrongly Field-Marshal Dill, General Arnold and 

had come to regard as “ national General Somerville, Chief of the U.S. 

humiliation,” was of the first importance Army Services of Supply (who had 

in strengthening China’s relation with also been at Casablanca) engaged in 

her Allies. discussions with . Field-Marshal Sir 

Of more immediately military signi- Archibald Wavell, then C.-in-C. India, 

ficance than this long-delayed political on questions of joint operations against 

step was the visit paid to Chungking Japan and of developing the India-Chinti. 

by Field-Marshal Sir John Dill and supply line (see illus., page 2663). Sub 

Lt.-General Henry H. Arnold as sequently Generals Ho and Yu visited 



ALLIED MILITARY CHIEFS IN CHUNGKING 

Field-Marshal Sir John Dill (representing Mr. Churchill), Brig- Gen, Claire Chennaiilt, Com- 
mander of the American Air Task Force in China, U.-G-^n. Hehry H. Arnold (representing 
President Roosevelt), Lt.-Gen. J. "W. Stilwell (American Chief of Staff to Oeheralissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek), and Brig.-Gen. Clayton Bissel, commanding U.S.A. loth Air Force (India), inspecting 
P .-40 Tomahawk single-seater fighters during the Allied military talks at Chungking. 
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CHINA APPEALS TO CANADA'S PARLIAMENT 
During her tour of America in 1943, Mme. Chiang Kai-shek addressed a joint assembly of 
Canada’s House of Commons and Senate in the Parliament building at Ottawa. She was the 
first woman, not a member of Parliament, to be accorded this privilege. In the course of 
her speech she said : ‘ Through your welding successfully two peoples into one strong and 
harmonious nation, the world has much to learn in universal brotherhood.’ 


camps ill Eastern India, wtere a sub- 
stantial force of Chinese soldiers, some 
of them veterans of the first Burma 
campaign and others flown to India in 
transport aircraft from the Chinese 
fronts, was in training under United 
States officers. General Ho expressed 
satisfaction with the modern weapons 
being supplied to these troops and 
their progress in learning the use of 
tliem. 

Another visit, of great political 
importance, was that paid by Mme. 
Cliiang Kai-shek to the United States. 
Mme. Chiang reached the U.S.A. 
in November 1942, but immediately 
entered hospital for medical treatment 


necessitated by a war injury suffered in 
Shanghai in 1937. On her recovery in 
February, the Generalissimo's talented 
wife undertook a series of speaking 
engagements in the major cities of the 
United States, She addressed both the 
U.S. Senate and the House- of Kepre- 
sentatives in Washington, and wherever 
she spoke in the ensuing months she 
paid tribute to the war effort of the 
United States, Britain, and the Soviet 
Union, and expressed appreciation of 
the importance of these countries' 
struggle against Germany. Neverthe- 
less, she also stressed the disparity of 
the material resources made available 
by the Allies for the war against Ger- 


many and for that against Japan, which 
China considered she was fighting almost 
alone and with bare hands, while in 
fact Japan was as great a menace to 
all the United Nations as was Germany. 
The deep impression made on the 
American people by her personality was 
reflected in a substantial swing of public 
opinion against the accepted Allied 
strategy of first concentrating the main 
forces against Germany while limiting 
the scale of operations in the Far East. 
This swing was especially encouraged 
and sustained by the formerly Isola- 
tionist Press, where the slogan “ Beat 
Japan first " was much used as an anti- 
Roosevelt and anti-British weapon. 
Identification by certain elements of 
their views with Mme. Chiang's led to 
some deterioration in Sino-British rela- 
tions, and it was proposed that Mme. 
Chiang should visit Britain to correct 
this inadvertent impression. 


Dr. Soong, 
in 

Britain 


During his stay he 


Renewed ill-health made such a 
visit impossible ; but in July Dr. T. V. 
Soong, Chinese Minister for Foreign 

Affairs, paid an official visit to London 
as guest of the 
British Government. 

In the words of a com- 
munique issued after 
his departure : 

had a number of informal conversa- 
tions with the Prime Minister, the 

Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
other Ministers of the Crown and high 
British military, naval and air authori- 
ties. An extraordinary meeting of 
the Pacific Council was convoked under 
the chairmanship of the Prime Minister 
at which the strategical situation in the 
Far East was reviewed. In the course 
of these, meetings, which were held m 
a most cordial atmosphere, views were " 
exchanged on many aspects of the war 
bo A. in the East and in the Wes:.. Post- 
war issue'’ also came under dscussion. 
There was 1 . mplete agreement on the 
need for the rigorous prosecution of the 
war until the utter 'defeat oi Germany 
and Japan has been achieved and for 
the organization of measures thereafter 
to secure a stable world pea^e." 

Dr. Soong stayed in Britain for three 
weeks, and during that time was able 
to meet the British Press, to which he 
frankly explained the difficU-lties of 
China's position, and to broadcjfejt to the 
British people. On both occasionjs he--^ 
stressed China's debt to Russia for ier 


freely given assistance up to th5 time 
Germany attacked her, the extelt and 
significance of his country's si^-year 
resistance to Japan, and her hop^s for 
post-war co-operation with Britairi and 
the other democratic nations, 

Immediately after leaving Brii^in, 
Dr. Soong attended another conference 




CHINA HOLDS SALWEEN ATTACKS 
I. A typical stretch of the upper Salween River, scene of fierce 
fighting during 1943. The Burma Road, some 80 miles inside 
Yunnan province, crosses the Salween by the Haitung Bridge which, 
after being in Japanese hands, was retaken by the Chinese, supported 
by U.S. fighters, in November 1943. 2. Chinese machine-gunners 

in a nest overlooking the Salween River. 3. Chinese wounded in 
the Salween battles being tended by nurses and orderlies just 
behind the lines. Photos, Planet News 








IN THE ‘RICE BOWL* OF CHINA 
In their attempt to conquer Hunan, China’s ‘ rice-bowl,’ the 
Japanese reached Changteh, its chief centre, which they took on 
December 3, 1943, after a 15 days’ bloody siege — fewer than 300 
of the Chinese 57th Division defending the city survived. But, 
helped by U.S. Mitchells, and despite further heavy losses, the 
Chinese recaptured it on December 9 and continued to drive 
forward. The city was reduced to ashes, i. Civilians return to 
ruined Yiyang in northern Hunan. 2. Chinese officers plan the 
re-taking of Changteh. 3. A street in Changteh after its recapture. 





of the utmost importance to the United 
Nations — ^that at Quebec, where for 
the first time a Chinese representative 
was present with the United States 
President and the British Prime Minister 
for talks which, in the words of the 
communique issued after the con- 
ference, “ turned very largely upon the 
war against Japan and the bringing of 
effective aid to China "" — a declaration 
that helped to dispel many half-felt 
doubts in China about the determina- 
tion of the western Allies to pursue the 
Pacific War while that in Europe 
remained undecided. 

A positive and immediate result of 
this conference at Quebec was the 
organization of the South-East Asia 
Command under Vice-Admiral Lord 
Louis Mountbatten (promoted Admiral 
a few weeks later). Creation of this 
Command to fill the gap in the front 
against Japan between the South-West 
Pacific zone, under General MacArthnr, 
and the continental Asiatic zone, under 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, was 
enthusiastically received in Chxmgking, 
and Admiral Mountbatten found a warm 
welcome among the Chinese people 
when he visited Generalissimo Chiang 
shortly after his appointment was 
annomiced. 


China 

Confers 

Abroad 


In this way the stage was set for 
the adhesion of the Chinese govern- 
ment to the declaration of policy on 
waging the war and organizing the 
peace made at the 
October Conference of 
the Foreign Ministers of 
Great Britain, U.S.A., 
and U.S.S.R. in Moscow {see page 2709) ; 
and for General Chiang Kai-shek’s 
participations in discussions* held at 
Cairo between liim, President Roosevelt 
and Mr. Winston Churchill in Novem- 
ber. In Moscow, where discussions 
turned primarily on the affairs of 
Europe, China was not represented 
throughout the meetings, but it was a 
development of particular significance, 
in view of the Soviet Union’s continuing 
neutrality in the war against Japan, 
that the Chinese ambassador in Moscow 
was invited to sign with Molotov, 
Eden and Hull the most far-reaching 
of the declarations in which the con- 
ference resulted : that dealing with the 
creation of machinery for ensuring post- 
war security. 

Apart from the vital strategic plan- 
ning for joint prosecution of the war 
against Japan in which high officers 
of all Services from Britain, China and 
the United States were engaged during 
the conference at Cairo, this meeting 
was especially notable for the long-term 
political declaration in which it re- 
sulted {see Historic Document No. 267, 



AMERICAN PLANES IN CHINA’S BATTLE 

American aircraft did valuable service for China in. her battle with the Japanese, and Chinese 
workers helped to keep them in the air. Above, a repair hangar at one U.S. air station in China 
where skilled Chinese are overhauling and repairing fighters so that they can resume action. 
Below, Chinese workers, watched by their fellows, unload boxes of *50 calibre machine-gun ammu- 
nition for the use of the U.S. Army 14th Air Force serving in China. 
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OVER THE HIMALAYAN ‘HUMP’ 

Transport planes carried goods, military and civil leaders, and technicians over the Himalayas 
to China, deprived after the cutting of the Burma Road of all surface contact with her Allies. The 
windows of these aircraft were fitted with plugs (above) which could be removed in case of attack, 
leaving apertures through which tommy-guns could be fired. On the * hump * route, the planes 


travelled so high that oxygen masks were essential (below). 
Photos t Keystone ; A ssociated Press 



page 2636). This joint declaration em- 
bodied views on which all Chinese had 
always had the strongest feelings, hut 
on which they had had some doubts 
as to whether full support in what -they 
considered their legitimate claims could : 
bo secured from China's allies, and in 
particular from Britain. The association 
of Mr. Churchill with the Cairo declara- 
tion for this reason greatly helped in 
clearing old fears and suspicions from 
China^s international outlook. 


Vitally important as the^e meetings 
and evidences of Allied solidarity were, 
they have to be set against a less satis- 
factory picture of the condition of the 
Chinese Army and people as a result of 
six years of continuous war on their 
own soil ; and of the Japanese blockade. 
Lightly felt at first, this became intense 
during 194:3. The very numerous 
Chinese Army suffered from a desperate 
shortage of arms and equipment, especi- 
ally of the heavier kind, and from a state 
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very near to immobility, since neitlier 
transport vehicles nor the fuel on which 
to run them were available in any 
quantity. Such limitations made it 
possible for the Chinese to take little 
offensive action to clear their territory, 
and meant in addition that even active 
defensive fighting imposed a severe 
strain on the country's sparse resources 
for the needs of modern mechanical war. 
ISTevertheless, during the year, the 
Chinese staved off several determined 
attempts to force them out of the war. 


In February the Japanese announced 
that they now proposed to take “ all 
conceivable measures to crush Chung- 
king " and simultaneously launched 
offensives in Central, South-East and 
South-West China. After a month of 
hard fighting all they could claim was 
the occupation of Kwangchowwau (a 
small coastal area in Kwangtiing Pro- 
vince, which had been leased by China 
to France since 1898 and which Vichy 
complaisance now permitted China's 
enemy to seize without opposition), 
and certain local but important ad- 
vances in the middle Yangtze sector 
west of Hankow. Japanese attacks 
across the Salween Biver from Burma 
into Yunnan Province and northward 
from Canton up the Canton-Hankow 
railway were both thrown back. 


Japanese 
Advance on 
Chungking 


The middle Yangtze advances pro- 
vided, however, a valuable springboard 
from which the next major Japanese 
offensive of the year was launched in 
May. Once again the 
Japanese vspoke of in- 
flicting total defeat on 
China and of advancing 
on Chungking. They moved westward 
in considerable strength (the Chinese 
estimated that they employed about 
120,000 men) into the mountains which 
here guard the approaches to West 
China, and at first made considerable 
progress. But before the offensive 
was three weeks old the Chinese, em- 
ploying tactics tested in many a similar 
campaign, swooped from the flanking 
hills to which they had retired on the 
enemy columns advancing up the valley 
roads and cut them into small segments 
which faced retreat or annihilation. 
Many of the Japanese, minus their 
transport and heavier equipment, got 
back to the starting /ine of their of- 
fensive, where fortified positions enabled 
them to blunt the impetus of the 
Chinese counter-assaxilt. Many more, 
though, did not get back, and the toll 
of the retreat was greatly increased by 
the support given to the Chinese ground 
troops, on a larger scole than ever 
before, by American aircraft reinforcing 
the meagre striking power of the Chinese 
Air Force in repeated attacks against 








THE CHIEF CHINDIT HOLDS COUNOL 

i all the exoloits which the Second Great War produced, none exceeded in skill, daring and that ““ “ ® 

; toe s^Sori^rty Brigadier Orde Charte Wingate and his « Chindits ’ (see page 

perienced guidance, they penetrated in small groups far behind the Japanese Imes in , j { 

^e gmftly in excess of their apparent strength. Here is the leader of this chosen band 
ten at an outpost on the Burma-Assam border. 
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LAYING FOUNDATIONS FOR A NEW ROAD TO CHINA 
After the Japanese cut the Burma Road, a limited quantity of supplies and a restricted number of technicians still 
reached China from India by the airway * over the hump ' of the Himalayas. But a new surface route was essential 
if anything like an adequate amount of war material was to reach China’s hard-pressed armies ; and in December 
1942 work started on the Ledo Road, planned to run from Ledo in , Assam (India) across northern Burma through 
Myitkina to join the Burma Road just across the Chinese border. Here Chinese forces under American direction 
are laying foundations for the first part of the new road in Assam. Photo, Keystom 
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TEMPLE BELL GIVES AIR RAID ALARM 

Japan began to raid Chinese cities from the air in 1937, and the Chinese authorities had to improvize alarm 
signals. Among them was this old temple bell: it gave the alert to the little city of Viyangj twice boihbed during 
the battle in 1943 for Changteh^ in Hunan province — China’s ' rice bowl * — described in page *707. Civilians 
returning to Yiyang after the tide of war had temporarily retreated from their home are shown in page 2700. 
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CHINESE TROOPS 
IN YUNNAN 

Fighting on the Salween River 
in the Burma-China border 
area went on with varying 
fortune during 1943 ; but at the 
end of the year the Japanese 
— invading Yunnan Province 
from . Burma — had been 
thrown back west of the river. 
Above, Chinese reserve troops 
moving along the Burma Road 
in Yunnan to relieve men on 
the Salween front. Left, 
Sappers mining a section of 
the road threatened by the 
Japanese advance. (See also 
illus., page 2699; and map, 
page 2692.) 

Photos^ Planet News 
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Japanese 
Offensive in 


the vulnerable retreating enemy 
columns. Japanese casualties were esti- 
mated by the Chinese High Command 
at 40,000, though some foreign observers 
would considerably reduce this figure. 

There was no further major move- 
ment on the 2,500-mile China front 
until the beginning of November, when 
the Japanese launched another offensive 
in the middle Yangtze 
area — ^the scene of their 

Yangtze Area defeat— but 

yangtze Area ^ different object- 

ive. This time they pushed to the south 
instead of to the west, capturing and 
holding for a week the important com- 
munications centre of Changteh, which is 
also in the heart of China's richest rice- 
producing area. The successes of the 
campaign, which were undeniably im- 
portant, were also short lived. Once 
again the Chinese harried the flanks and 
rear of the columns pushing through 
their territory ; once again they and the 
United States Army 14th Air Force in- 
flicted heavy damage on a disorganized 
retreating force whose supply lines had 
been attenuated into nothingness : once 
again the Japanese found themselves 
after a few weeks of costly campaigning 
back behind the fortifications from 
which they had set out. 


Thus the Chinese in the field had a 
year of defensive success. The time for 
a general onslaught against the occu- 
pier of their lands was not yet; the 
building up of sufficient strength in 
terms of modern warfare for such a 
great military enterprise had to await 
the unachieved reopening of a land- or 


INDUSTRIALIZATION COMES TO CHINA 
Although nearly half a century had elapsed since Chinese resistance to western penetration 
broke down, when the Japanese invasion began in 1937, China had developed no heavy indus- 
tries in the interval. After she was cut off from the sea by Japanese advances, she was forced 
in circumstances of the utmost difficulty to set up her own armament plants — or go down. 

Here, molten metal is poured into moulds at one of China’s improvized iron foundries. 


sea-link between non-industrial China 
and her arms-producing Allies. Never- 
theless, the balance of campaigning was 
not unfavourable, except insofar as 
Japan’s material losses were more easily 
replaceable than China's. Nor does the 
brief story of these few battles give the 
full account of the fighting involved in 
China's maintenance of her dual military 
role : holding her front and pinpricking 
her enemy. According to. the annual 
report of General Ho Ying-chin, Minister 
of War, 5,427 major or minor engage- 
ments were fought during 1943 between 
elements of the Chinese Army and of 
the 39 divisions Japan is stated in the 
same report to have maintained during 
the year in China itself, and in the 
neighbouring territories of Burma, Siam 
and Indo-Ohina. In these engagements 
160,000 Japanese are claimed to have 
been killed or wounded, while Chinese 
losses, though considerable, were less. 

The venues of these sporadic engage- 
ments, many of them no more than 
trench raids or armed patrols, were 
scattered up and down the front from 
the Mongolian border in the north to 
the immediate neighbourhood of Shang- 
hai on the east coast and Yunnan in 
the far south-west. Only in the last of 
these sectors, that on the Burma border, 
can it be said that the year's fighting 
was of more than tactical significance. 
Here the Japanese through the year 
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launched a number of spoiling attacks, 
evidently in apprehensive anticipation 
of future joint Allied action from India 
and Yunnan to clear northern Burma 
and reopen China's land supply route. 
At what point the enemy first learnt of 
General Stilwell's road-building advance 
from Ledo in north-east Assam (India) 
is not clear ; only in November was 
any hint of such a move released to 
the Allied Press. It is also unlikely that 
the Japanese had learnt before the end 
of 1943 of the extent to which General 
Stilwell's ‘‘Y" Force was being built 
up on the east bank of the Salween 
for an eventual co-ordinated attack into 
northern Burma in support of the Ledo 
Boad advance. 

Nevertheless, the Japanese through- 
out the year showed acute anxiety about 
this sector. In the first five months of 
the year they launched 


four attacks against the 
detached Chinese forces 


Operations 
in the 

Salween Area 


which had been opera- 
ting west of the Salween since the 
fall of Burma, and in October, as 
the monsoon ended, an offensive even 
wider in scope than those which bad 
preceded it was aimed at the ssealing- 
off of all possible ferry points through 
which the Chinese could attack Burma 
across the turbulent Salween. None 
of these operatioixs achieved more 
than temporaiy; . success, and by the ' 




GENERALISSIMO AND WAR ORPHAN 
China entered on her seventh year of war on July 7, 1943 ; yet here is 
her leader, Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, still able to smile broadly 
as he talks to a young war orphan at a reception he held in Chung- 
king, the wartime capital of Free China, on July 21, 1943. The 
•Chinese Government had a special concern for the care of China *s 


Growing 

Economic 

Difficulties 

in 


thousands of war orphans. 

end of the year the Chinese were again 
in possession of several useful spring- 
hoards for the assault which awaited 
only the development to a predetermined 
stage of the offensive from India. In 
addition Chinese troops continued to 
he active west of the Salween, paving 
the way for future larger scale action. 

Domestically, the year 1943 was for 
China one of great and growing economic 
difficulty and of increasing political 
war-strain, but one of noteworthy con- 
stitutional develop- 
ment. In the economic 
field, the infiation initi- 
ated by early Japanese 
successes in 1937-38 and checked 
by international action of the de- 
mocracies ■ during the subsequent 
period of growing support of China, 
was again getting out of hand.- Prime 
cause of this dangerous development was 
the completion of the Japanese blockade 
of China by the occupation of Hong- 
kong and Burma and the resultant 
disappearance from the market of manu- 
factured consumer goods which non- 
iniustrial China had always imported. 
Contributory factors were a disastrous 
famine in Honan Province in the 
north-east, which directly affected some 
10,000,000 people ; the traditional ten- 
dency of the Chinese merchant in diffi- 
cult times to hoard goods against better 
days ; and the presence in China of in- 
creasing numbers -of United States 
servicemen possessed of plenty of U.S. 
dollars which were eagerly snapped up 
by the unscrupulous at rates out of aU 
relation to the official exchange. 

Price control measures were applied 


by the Govern- 
ment in January, 
but were success- 
ful only in part 
and in limited 
city areas. That 
there was not 
general starvation 
was due solely to 
the nature of 
Chinese economy, 
ill which the peas- 
ants, who form 
more than 80 per 
cent of the popu- 
lation, live on 
their own produce 
without being vit- 
ally concerned 
with money, and 
to the Govern- 
ment's system of 
collecting taxes in 
kind from the food 
producer and dis- 
tributing the ac- 
cumulated rice or 
grain on a ration basis at regulated prices 
to civil servants, teachers, students and 
other elements of the urban population 
which are not self-supporting, as well 
as to the army. This system, which 
has so far kept China going, can be 
disturbed only by serious crop failure 
in some given area, since transport is 
lacking to convey food in any great 


quantity 
This was 


PhotOt IZeystone 


from one area to another, 
the case in Honan in the 
spring and in Kwangtung, in South-East 
China, in the autumn. Although, ironi- 
cally, the harvest in China taken as 
a whole was extremely good, both these 
areas suffered severely from local fail- 
ures, and the war situation prevented 
either large-scale introduction of emer- 
gency food supplies or efficient evacua- 
tion from the affected districts, both of 
which are in the front-line zone. 

Developments in China's internal 
political structure during the year 
included an important change in the 
status of the President of the Republic. 
After the death of Presi- 
dent Lin Sen on July 
31 after 11 years in 
office, Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek was elected to suc- 
ceed him, and at the same time the 
Central Executive Committee of the 
Kuomintang (National People's Party), 
China's supreme political authority, 
authorized a substantial redrafting of the 
law governing the functions of the 
President. Hitherto these had been of a 
mainly formal character, analogous to 
those performed by Presidents of France 
under the Third Republic, and it was 
specifically laid down that the President 
as such had no executive authority in 
the conduct of military or foreign affairs. 
Under the amended law Chiang Kai- 
shek, the new President, became ex 


Chiang Kai- 
shek Elected 
President 


FAMINE REFUGEES FROM HONAN PROVINCE 
Bad harvests in two districts added famine to the difficulties, dangers and privations of the 
Chinese people during' 1943. Honan Province, near China’s north-east front line, was one of the 
worst aUected areas : the Provincial Governor stated that millions would die before the nesct 
harvest unless hdp reached them. Here is a train loaded with refugees. Many huddled on the 
slippery roofs or jammed between the cars fell from such trains as they moved. 
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officio Commander-in-Ciiief of the land, 
sea, and air forces of the Eepnblic, and 
was empowered to take supreme charge 
of its foreign relations, thus making his 
position somewhat akin to that of the 
President of the United States. 


Of greater direct significance than 
this development was the declaration 
by the Kuomintang Central Executive 
Committee after a meeting in September 


Term Set to 
Kuomintang *s 
Authority 


that constitutional 
government by demo- 
cratically elected repre- 
sentatives of the people 


would be introduced into China 


within one year of the termination 
of hostilities with Japan. By this 
declaration the Kuomintang set a pre- 
cise term to its own authority, which it 
derived from its leadership of the 
Chinese Kevolution under its founder, 


Sun Yat-sen, and which it exercised 
absolutely as arbiter of the country'^s 
destiny during the period of “ political 
tutelage ” envisaged before his death by 
Dr. Sun as the necessary prelude to the 
full enjoyment of democracy by the 
politically untrained Chinese people. 


As witness to the sincerity of this 
declaration, the Kuomintang ordered 
the establishment of a preparatory com- 
mittee to create machinery for the con- 
vening at the appropriate time of a 
National Conference to draft a consti- 


tution for China and to put it into efiect. 
On this committee all parties in the state 
were represented. Two of the committee 
members were leaders of the Chinese 


Communist Party, which in 1943 con- 
trolled, militarily and politically, a part 
of Shensi province in North-West China, 
and whose continued opposition to the 
Kuomintang had increased during the 
year as an inevitable consequence of 
war's stresses and long drawn-out hard- 



AIR RAID ALERT IN A CHINESE TOWN 
Chinese civilians walking along the banks of a canal to take shelter in the near-by hills after 
an air raid alarm has been sounded to warn thsm of the approach of Japanese aircraft. China 
power of resistance in the air was much strengthened by the help of the U.S.A. 14th A.F., formed 
in March 1943 to replace the China Air Task Force, under the same commander, Brig.-Gen, 
Claire Chennault, also Chief of Staff of the Chinese air force under Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, 

ships. This opposition came at times the tension, but at the yearns end this 

to the pitch of local armed conflicts, basic political difficulty was still en- 

although the Communist Party in 1937 gaging attention among China's allies, 

had pledged the armed forces o-wing Despite these many difficulties, China 
allegia^e to it to serve under the orders made considerable progress in planning 

of the Knommtang-domma,ted Nataonal reconstruction of the country, a move- 

Govemment, and although the Party jaent which she put second only to 

was allowed to maintain liaison officers resistance to JaW , 

and even a newspaper propagating its Although material 

views in Chungking. Accusations and hardship and isolation 

counter-accusations were exchanged be- made 1943 perhaps the i^rospects 

tween the protagonists throughout the most difficult of the years during which 

period under review and both points of had resisted her enemy, the 

view were extensively canvassed abroad, promise of the future as seen both in the 

Appointment of Communist representa- successes of the United Nations on, 

tives to the Constitutional Committee, other fronts and in her own improved 

combined with the categorical state- heightened relations with her Allies, 

ment by the Kuomintang Executive that gave an immediate prospect of some 

once constitutional government could be alleviation. Although severely re- 
introduced all partly would have equal gtricted by transport difficulties, Lease- 

rights and status, did something to ease Lend supplies from the United 


THE MOSCOW DECLARATION OF NOVEMBER 1943 


DECLARATION SIGNED BY THE FOREIGN 
SECRETARIES OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, 
THE UNITED STATES, AND THE U.S.S.R., AND 
THE CHINESE AMBASSADOR IN MOSCOW, 

AND PUBLISHED ON NOVEMBER I, 1943. 

■THE Governments of the United States, the 
United Kingdom, the U.S.S.R., and China : 
united in their determination, in accordance with 
the declaration by the United Nations of January I, 
1942, and subsequent declarations, to continure 
hostilities against those Axis Powers with which 
they respectively are at war until such Powers 
have laid down their arms on the basis of un- 
conditional surrender ; conscious of their re- 
sponsibility to secure the liberation of themselves 
and the peoples allied to them from the menace 
of aggression ; recognizing the necessity of 
ensuring rapid and orderly transit from war to 
peace and of establishing and maintaining inter- 
national peace and security with the least diversion 
of this world’s human and economic resources 
for armaments ; jointly declare : 

1. That their united action, pledged for the 
prosecution of the war against their respective 
enemies, will be continued for the organization 
and maintenance of peace and security ; 

2. That thpse of them at war with a common 
enemy will act together in all matters relating to 
the surrender and disarmament of that enemy ; 


3. That they will take all measures deemed by 
them to be necessary to provide against any 
violation of the terms imposed on the enemy ; 

4. That they recognize the necessity of establish- 
ing at the earliest practicable date a general 
international organization, based on the principle 
of the sovereign equality of all peace-loving 
States and open to membership by all such States, 
large or small, for the maintenance of International 
peace and security ; 

5. That for the purpose of maintaining 
international peace and security pending the 
re-establishment of law and order and the 
inauguration' of a system of general security 
they will consult with each other, and, as occasion 
requires, with other members of the United 
Nations, with a view to joint action on behalf 
of the community of nations ; 

6. That after the termination of hostilities 
they will not employ their military forces within 
the territories of other States except for the 
purposes envisaged in. this declaration and after 
joint consultation ; and 

7. That they will confer and co-operate with 
one another and with other members of the 
United Nations to bring about a practicable 
general agreement with respect to the regulation 
of armaments in the post-war period. 


were coming in in a trickle that promised 
before long to be a flood. The forma- 
tion in Eebmary of the U.S. Army 14th 
Air Force on Chinese soil and the steady 
strengthening of that force throughoat 
the year was valuable not only for the 
immediate assistance received by hard- 
pressed Chinese troops on the battle- 
fronts, but as earnest of a coming attack 
upon Japan. The beginning of the 
Ledo Koad and the progress made by 
General Stil well's Chinese and American 
forces into Upper Burma made no 
immediate difference to the situation, 
but provided positive hope for the year 
to come. During the year China had 
not lost ground militarily, had pro- 
gressed politically though under stress, 
had maintained herself economically, 
and had drawn closer to the Allies who 
could succour her and with whom she 
was waiting to join in the final offensive 
against Japan. ; 
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Diary of the War 
MARCH and APRIL, 1943 


March I, 1943. Marshal Timoshenko 
liberatcLl 900 sq. miles S. and S.E. of 
Lake Ilmen, including Demyansk. R.A.F. 
dropped great weight of bombs on Berlin 
in 30-minuto raid ; city without gas, 
light OP water next day. Allies reoccu- 
pied Sbeitla and Feriana (Tunisia). 

March 1-5. Battle of the Bismarck 
Sea (New Guinea) : 22 Japanese vessels 
all sunk by Allied aircraft. 

March 3. Rzhev recaptured by Red 
Army. R.A.F. bomb Knaben molyb- 
denum mines (Norway). Hamburg heav- 
ily raided by R.A.F. 

March 4. Daylight attack by U.S. 
Fortresses on Hamm and Rotterdam. 

March 5. Heavy concentrated R.A.F, 
night attack on Essen ; 14 bombers lost. 
Mareth Line (Tunisia) pounded for 90 
minutes by heaviest barrage since El 
Alamein. 

March 6. Gzhatsk recaptured by 
Soviet troops. Heavy daylight attack 
by Fortresses and Liberators on Lorient 
and Brest (France). Eighth Army with- 
stood six heavy assaults by Afrika Korps. 

March 8. Rennes and Rouen bombed 
by day ; at night hundreds of B.A.F. 
bombers (seven lost) bombed Nuremberg. 

March 9 ', Red Army retreated under 
heavy pressure to north bank of Donetz, 
evacuating Lozovaya and other recently 
recaptured towns. Over 500 tons of 
bombs dropped on Munich by R.A.F. 
(11 aircraft lost). 

March 10, Byely recaptured by Red 
Army. Establishment of U.S,A. 14th 
A.F. (in place of China Air Task Force) 
announced in Chungking. 

March 11. B.A.F. bombed Stuttgart. 

NBirch 12. Soviet forces recaptured 
Vyazma ; Soviet withdrawal from west 
of Kharkov. Rouen bombed by day ; 
very heavy concentrated night attack 
on, Essen. Daylight attack on greater 
London by 24 F.W.-190s. 

March 13. Japanese convoy of eight 
ships in Huon Gulf attacked : two 
destroyed, three others hit. 

March 14. Light forces of the Royal 
Norwegian Navy penetrated into Ploroe 
harbour (90 miles north of Bergen) and 
sank two supply ships. 

March 15. Kharkov evacuated by 
Russians, Heavy fighting in Rathe- 
daung area (Burma). Japanese flung 
back in disorder in Hupeh Province 
(China), Darwin (Australia) bombed by 
24 Zeros. U.S. aircraft made six heavy 
raids on Kiska (Aleutians). 

March 16. Three heavy raids by U.S. 
aircraft on Kiska. British light coastal 
forces torpedoed two large supply ships 
olF Terschelling (Holland). 

March 18. .American bombers at- 
tacked Vegesack U-boat yards (16 miles 
N.W. of Bremen). U.S, heavy bombers 
based on N. Africa attacked Naples by 
day and night. 

March 20. Field-Marshal Wavell 
visited Arakan front (Burma). 

March 20-21. Full scale assault 
launched on Mareth Line (Tunisia) by 
General Montgomery. 


March 21. Red Army evacuated Byel- 
gorod ; reca.ptured Petrovskoye and 14 
other localities in the Kuban. Sened and 
Bou Haini'a captured by Americans 
(Tunisia). 

March 22. Durovo recaptured by Red 
Army, which also repulsed German 
attempts to cross Upper Donetz. Eighth 
Army drove bridgehead into Mareth 
Line ; British armoured column sweeping 
west of Matmata Hills (Tunisia). 

March 23. Bitter and bloody fighting 
on Mareth Line. 260 Japanese aircraft 
ill Rabaul area (New Britain) heavily 
bombed. 

March 25. Heavy fighting continued 
in Mareth Line. U.S. Liberators dropped 
great weight of 2,000-lb. bombs on 
Rabaul ; made four raids on Kiska. 

March 26. R.A.F. attacked Duisburg 
(Ruhr). 

March 27. Heaviest R.A.P. attack to 
date on Berlin : 900 tons of bombs 

dropped. 

March 28. First train ran from 
Moscow to Veliki Luki since 1941. 
Eighth Aimy occupied Mareth Line and 
captured Mareth, Toujane and Matmata. 
Strong R.A.F. attack on St. Nazaire 
(France). 

March 29. Berlin heavily bombed by 
strong British force (21 lost). Gabes 
and El Hamma occupied by Eighth 
Army (Tunisia). 

March 30. Metouia and Oudref occu- 
pied by Eighth Army; Sedjenane by 
First (Tunisia). 

March 31. U.S.A.A.F. bombed Rotter- 
dam. R.A.F. attacked enemy oil in- 
stallations at Bhamo (Burma). 

April 2. U.S. planes bombed Kiska 
eight times and also raided Attu (Aleu- 
tians). 

April 3. 900 tons of bombs dropped on 
Essen by Bomber Command. Allied 
planes sank two Japanese cruisers and 
left destroyer sinking off Kavieng (New 
Ireland). 

April 4. Heavy concentrated day 
attack by U.S. Portresses on Renault 
works near Paris ; at night Kiel had 
heaviest raid to date. Heavy 16-minute 
daylight attack on Naples dockyards by 
U.S.A.A.F. based on N. Africa. Kavieng 
(New Ireland) and Lae (New Guinea) 
heavily bombed by Allied planes, 

April 5. Eighteen Ju.-52 transport 
planes, six Stukas and seven fighters shot 
down off Tunisia coast ; enemy destroyer 
blown up, three supply ships left ablaze off 
Gape Bon ; over 200 Axis planes destroyed 
in 24 hours against Allied loss of 12. 

April 6. Eighth Army took Wadi 
Akarit line. 

April 7. Eighth Army linked up with 
Second American Corps (Tunisia). British 
withdrew 13 miles in Mayu Peninsula 
(Burma.). U.S, fighters shot down 39 
out of 08 Japanese aircraft (for the loss 
of seven) attacking Allied shipping at 
Guadalcanal ; three Allied ships sunk. 


April 10, Soviet planes bombed Koe- 
nigsberg. Eighth Army entered Sfax 
(Tunisia) ; 40 Ju.-52 transport planes and 
13 others shot down over Sicilian 
Narrows. 

April 11. First Army captured Kai- 
rouan (Tunisia) ; in Sicilian Narrows, 
31 Ju.-52 transport planes shot down 
(making 92 in three days). Twenty-three 
out of 45 Japanese planes attacking Allied 
shipping in Oro Bay (New Guinea) shot 
down. U.S.A.A.P. made four raids on 
Kiska. 

April 12. Thirty-seven out of 105 
Japanese planes shot down in violent air 
battles over Port Moresby (New Guinea). 

April 13. Home-based bombers made 
1,500 miles round flight to bomb Spezia 
(Italy). Kiska bombed 10 times by 
U.S.A.A.P. 

April 14, Heavy night attack by 
Russian bombers on Danzig and Koenigs- 
berg. Heavy 45-minute attack by R.A.P. 
on Stuttgart. Thirty out of 75-100 
Japanese aircraft attacking Milne Bay 
(New Guinea) shot down. Kiska raided 
eight times by U.S.A.A.F. 

April 15. Creation of single Mediter- 
ranean Air Command under Air Chief 
Marshal Sir Arthur Tedder announced. 
Naples heavily bombed at night by 
R.A.F. 

April 15-16. Four ships sunk out of 
nine in Japanese convoy heading for 
Wewak (New Guinea). 

April 16. Over 600 heavy bombers of 
R.A.F. made night raid on Skoda works 
at Pilsen (1,800 miles round flight) and 
Mannheim-Ludmgshaven. U.S. aircraft 
made 10 attacks on Kiska. 

April 17, Strong day attack by U.S. 
Fortresses on Focke-Wulfe factory at 
Bremen. Palermo heavily bombed by 
U.S. aircraft based on N. Africa. 

April 18. Strong force of home-based 
bombers attacked Spezia (Italy). At 
least 51 Ju.-52s (out of 100) and 23 
fighters shot down off Cape Bon ; Allies 
lost nine aiccraft. Nine raids on Kiska 
by U.S.A.A.F. ; Attu also attacked. 

April 20. Tilsit bonlbed by Russians ; 
Stettin, Rostock and Berlin by R.A.F. 
Enfidaville captured by Eighth Army 
(Tunisia). . 

April 21, Takrouma stormed by 
Eighth Army (Tunisia). Large force of 
U.S. bombers attacked Nauru, 780 miles 
N.E, of Guadalcanal. 

April 22. Thirty-one Me. -323 glider 
transports and 11 Axis fighters shot down 
over Gulf of Tunis. 

April 23. First Army engaged in 
bitter fighting between Bou Arada and 
Medjez-el-Bab. 

April 26. R.A.F. dropped 1,300 tons 
of bombs on Duisburg (Ruhr). Enemy 
driven from last foothold on Longstop 
Hill (Tunisia). Soviet Government 
breaks mth Polish Government in Lon- 
don. Kiska bombed 11 times by 
U.S.A.A.F., twice by R.O.A.F. 

April 30. R.A.F. made heavy (56th) 
raid on Essen, bringing total weight of 
bombs dropped on city to 10,000 tons. 
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Cbapter 272 

RED ARMY TRAINING BEGINS TO TELL 

Continuing his account of the great Russian winter offensive of 1942-43 from 
Chapter 269^ Major-General Sir Charles Gwynn here records its final phase. It 
ended with an enemy counter-offensive which succeeded in driving the Soviet 
forces from a number of towns in the Ukraine that they had just recaptured 
and pushing them back to the east bank of the Donetz. The Ml that fol- 
lowed was used by both sides to prepare for the struggle in the coming summer 


I T will be recalled tbat by the middle 
of February the Russians had 
recaptured Kursk, crossed the 
Upper, Middle and Lower Donetz 
and the Lower Don. They were 
threatening Kharkov and had re- 
captured. Rostov and other important 
towns in the Donetz Basin, 

During the winter offensive, Russian 
communiques, for reasons of policy, 
barred personal publicity for comman- 
ders until they had proved themselves 
in battle. Stalin himself exercised 
supreme direction, and under him 
General (later Marshal) Gregory K. 
Zhukov, vice-commissar of national 
defence, co-ordinated operations on the 
various fronts which, with their com- 
manders, were as' follows : the North- 
west front under Timoshenko, with 
Govorov and Meretskov as his subor- 
dinate commanders inside and outside 
Leningrad respectively ; the Central 
front under Sokolovsky ; the Voronezh 
front under Golikov ; 
Russian and the South-west 
Commanders front under Vatutin, 
with Rokossovsky, at 
least up to Von PaTilus's surrender, com- 
manding on the Don and Malinovsky 
driving towards Rostov, with whose 
capture he is credited. In the Caucasus 
Maslennikov apparently led the ofien- 
sive from the Mozdok valley, for he is 
credited with the capture of Mineralnye 
Vody. Communiques in general spoke 
only of Soviet or Red Army troops 
achieving successes, and orders of the 
day (few in number at this period) are 
addressed to the troops and not to their 
commanders by name, except in the 
case of lower formations specially men- 
tioned. It is interesting to note that 
among the latter, the troops which cap- 
tured Kursk were commanded by Oher- 
nyakhovsky, later to become a familiar 
name. Boundaries between fronts were 
not clearly defined ; thus we were only 
told that troops of the Voronezh front 
recaptured Kharkov and that Vatutin's 
troops were operating across the Middle 
and Lower Donetz. 

It might well have seemed that the 
troops which had crossed the Upper 
and Middle Don would concentrate on 
the recapture of the great historic city 
of Kharkov. That was certainly one 
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of the objectives to be aimed at, but 
there was another and greater strategic 
prize to be won which claimed prece- 
dence. The German armies which had 
retreated from the Caucasus, and the 
troops from the Don which had 
attempted to hold the line of the 
Lower Donetz, were now cooped up in 
the salient formed by the Donetz 
Basin ; and their communication with 
the west depended largely on the 
three main railways which run back 
to the bridges over the Dnieper at 
Kiev, Kremenchug, Dnepropetrovsk and 
Zaporozhe. If these lines could be 
cut, the Germans in the Donetz Basin 
would be threatened with disaster as 
great as that of Stalingrad if they did 
not retreat to the Dnieper before it 
was too late. Already as early as the 
first week of February the capture of 
Izyum and Lissichansk on the Middle 
Donetz was a threat to the railways to 
Poltava. But a deeper thrust from the 
base thus provided would be required 
to reach the more southerly and more 
vitally important railways. The thrust, 
moreover, would have to be rapid or 
the Germans would have time either to 


strengthen their fiank defences or to 
elude encirclement by retreat. The 
danger of such a manoeuvre becoming 
in its turn exposed to counter-attack in 
flank was also obvious, especially if the 
Germans had strong forces in the Khar- 
kov area. For it would have a rapidly 
lengthening line of communications 
and might outrun supporting infantry 
forces. The Russians were, however, 
in no mood to lose an opportunity by 
refusing to take risks. While con- 
tinuing their advance towards Kharkov, 
threatening to outflank it from the 
north, they rapidly exploited their 
Middle Don bridgeheads, driving south- 
westwards with strong armoured forma- 
tions. In quick succession they cap- 
tured a number of important towns on 
the Poltava railway, notably Lozovaya, 
Barvenko and Kramatorskaya which 
had figured largely in Timoshenko's 
forestalling counter-offensive of the 
previous spring. Between the two 
last-named places the German garrison 
of Slavyansk held out for some time, 
and the Russian drive, which on 
February 12 captured Krasnoarmeisk 
on the Dnepropetrovsk line, was on a 


AFTER THE ANNIHILATION OF THE GERMAN SIXTH ARMY 

Inhabitants of liberated Novo-Alexeyevskoe search for their belongings among the ruins of their 
snow-covered village, one of many liberated when German resistance in the Stalingrad area 
ceased on February 2, 1943. ‘ Throughout the Soviet territory they have seized, the Hitlerite 

occupationists have further tightened their sanguinary regime of massacres, punitive expedi- 
tions, burning of villages, deportation of hundreds of thousands of peaceful residents to slavery 
in Germany,’ said a Soviet statement issued in December 1942. Photo, Planet News 







ROSTOV-ON-DON RETAKEN 
Lost and recaptured in November 1941, 
when Berlin stated that Germany would, 
by the use of dive-bombers and artillery, 
turn the city into a ' smoking pile of debris 
covering tens of thousands of Russian dead * ; 
lost again in July 1942, Rostov was finally 
liberated on February 14, 1943, by the 
Cossack Guards Division. Here a captain 
of the Cossack Guards, S. Burmensky, 
formerly vice-chairman of the Rostov City 
Soviet, addresses his fellow citizens. Right, 
inhabitants return to the battered city. 


narrow front and soon had to deal 
with strong German counter-attacks. 
By that time, however, this attack 
from the north had made the position 
of the Germans in the Donetz Basin 
increasingly serious, and after the fall 
^ „ of Eostov on February 

they decided to 
t^c rom to the line 

they had held after the 
Eussians had recaptured Eostov the 
previous winter. This strongly fortified 
line ran from its southern bastion at 
Taganrog on the Sea of Azov, up the 
Mius Eiver to the highly industrialized 
area around Stalino. The Eussians from 
"" the east pressed hard on the retreating 
Germans ; but with the close network 
of railways and numerous towns con- 
taining substantially built, easily de- 
fended industrial establishments to 
facilitate withdrawal, the enemy had 
no great diffilculty in checking pursuit. 
Moreover, as they reached a shorter 
and highly defensible line they had 
opportunities for reorganization and 
were able to withdraw troops into reserve 
to meet the threat from the north. 

Meantime the German situation on 
the Kharkov and Kursk fronts was no 
better, and it was evident that not only 
had their forward positions been shat- 
tered, but that they had few reserves 
with which to stabilize the situation. 


Kharkov itself was evidently weakly 
held, as proved by the progress of the 
Eussian encircling attack. The Germans 
appear to have made a belated attempt 
to rush in reserve divisions to hold the 
city ; but when the Eussians closed in 
on it these were used only as a rear- 
guard to cover its evacuation ; and on 
February 16 the Eed Army was in 
possession. That in itself was a signal 
triumph, but strategically the surge 
forward of the Eussians between 
Kharkov and Kursk appeared likely 
to produce results of even greater 
importance, since it seemed possible 
that it would develop into a still wider 
turning movement than that which 
immediately threatened the Donetz 
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Basin, and might lead to a complete 
separation of the German armies of the 
centre from those of the south. 

During the third week of February 
the Russian oflcensive continued to 
make progress. North-west of Khar- 
kov the important railway junctions at 
Sumi and Sievsk, west of Kursk, had 
been captured, in spite of increasing 
German resistance, while to the north 
of Kursk progress had been made to- 
wards Orel which, though strongly 
held, was becoming a pronounced 
salient. In the Donetz Basin by the 
end of the week the Germans were back 
on their winter line between Taganrog 
and the Middle Donetz in the neigh- 
bourhood of Lissichansk ; but though 


KHARKOV CHANGES HANDS 

Russian anti-aircraft battery set up in the 
capital of the Ukraine, after its recapture by 
Col.-Gen. Golikov’s forces on February i6, 
1943. Left, S.S. troops fighting in the streets 
of Kharkov on March 30. Third largest 
city of the U.S.S.R., Kharkov was captured 
by the Germans on October 29, 1941. After 
the Russians recaptured it they were forced 
by massed tank attacks to evacuate it again 
on March 15. It was finally liberated in 
August. 


still heavily attacked from the east 
they showed no signs of retiring farther 
and were continuing to counter-attack 
in considerable strength between Lissi- 
chansk and Krasnoarmeisk, in the 
neighbourhood of which place fighting 
was especially fierce. 

Farther to the west, however, the 
Russian drive towards the Dnieper had 
made rapid progress and on a broader 
front. Pivoting on its left at Krasnoar- 
meisk, it had cleared up the German 
pocket at Slavyansk _ . ^ 

on February 17 and, 
driving south-west from ^ 
Lozovaya in the centre, ensive 
its leading troops had reached Pavlo 
grad, 30 miles short of Dnepropetrovsk, 
while on its right the capture of Krasno- 
grad, February 20, constituted a threat 
to Poltava. The situation of the Germans 
in the Donbas, with only one main line 
of railway left for supply or for retreat, 
had clearly become increasingly critical. 
Signs of retreat were therefore expected, 
for it seemed unbelievable that the Ger- 
mans would court another Stalingrad. 

But the line reached by the Russians 
on February 22 was to prove the high 
watermark of the southern ofEensive. 
As they approached the Dnieper fresh 
German forces were encountered and 
fierce fighting occurred which rapidly 
developed into powerful counter- 
attacks, bringing to a halt the Russian 
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mechanized columns now far ahead of 
their supporting main bodies. 

At this stage the Eussian climate 
turned traitor. The unusually mild 
winter, which had so far spared the 
Germans the sufferings of the year 
before and greatly facilitated their 
retreat, was suddenly succeeded by an 
abnormally early .^ring thaw, which 
rapidly turned the ground to mud. 
Without railway communications the 
Eussians began at once to encounter 
desperate difficulties in maintaining 
supplies. This might not have been so 
serious if they had still had to meet only 
weak and disorganized troops, but it was 
soon apparent that they were now faced 
by a fresh and powerful German force 
which had, moreover, the advantages 
of intact railway communications. 

Where had this new force come from 1 
Clearly not from other sections of the 
front, which not only had their own 
serious preoccupations but had certainly 
already contributed all the reserves 
they could spare to buttress the 


SOVIET TROOPS IN DEMYANSK 

On March i, 1943, Marshal Timoshenko recaptured 900 square miles of territory south and 
south-east of Lake Ilmen, including the town of Demyansk, which had been held by the enemy 
since September 1941. The operation took eight days of heavy fighting, in which the Red Army 
killed 8,000 and captured 3,000 of the German i6th Army. 

PhotOf U.S.S.R. Official 

is necessary to look back to the early had a powerful attack from the west 
months when the implications of the to be met, but the counter-attacks on 
Stalingrad disaster were realized, the Lissichansk-Krasnoarmeisk front 
Hitler's immediate reaction was to grew stronger as the possibility of 
pr6claim the instant mobilization of all exploiting the opportunity became ap- 
Germany's man-power resources. This parent. For some days the situation 
may at first have been with the inten- was obscure, but in the first week of 
tion of renewing the .ofiensive in Eussia March it became clear that the Eussians 
in the summer, but it also enabled the were in retreat. German claims to 
General Staff, as the situation in Eussia have gained a great victory and to have 
continued to deteriorate, to withdraw made large captures gave the first 
''divisions from central reserves and indication that the Eussians might 
occupied countries and dispatch them have met with a disaster, but it was 
to the east, knowing that they could not till the end of the week that Eussian 
probably be replaced before any serious admission of the loss of Lozovaya, 
crisis developed in the west. About 12 and of a. number of other towns recently 
divisions (including 4 Panzer divisions) captured, showed clearly that retreat 
were, it is believed, sent and they appear on a strategic scale was in progress. It 
to have been concentrated on theDnieper, was realized, too, that retreat under 
possibly without Eussian knowledge. the conditions of weather reported 
The Eussians were now in a critical must he extremely difficult, especially 


southern fi-ont. To find the answer, it position on this front, fo • not only 

RUSSIAN SKI-TROOPS ON A NIGHT MARCH 

Troops of the Russian Army proved themselves in 1942-43 as much better adapted to winter 
fighting than the Germans as they had done in 1941-42, They wore uniforms heavily quilted 
with sheepskin, and were supplied with salves and grease specially prepared to relieve frostbite. 
They also had greater mobility because they could use any kind of sledge that might be available, 
and they were also, many of them, trained to run on skis. 


as the German counter-offensive had 
been delivered by fresh troops with 
new equipment against an army to 
some extent exhausted, and with 
vehicles notably. in need of extensive 
overhaul. Moreover, the possession of 
intact railways in their rear was likely 


Phoio, Planet News 


to enable the Germans to maintain 



the impetus of pursuit. 

It was soon clear that the Eussians 


would have little chance of rallying 


until the line of the 
Donetz was reached, 
and by March 12 fight- 
ing round Kharkov was 


Russians 
Withdraw 
from Kharkov 


reported, indicating the breadth of 


front affected. On March 15 Moscow 


admitted withdrawal from Kharkov, a 
desperate blow to Eussian sentiment 
but a proof that the higher Command 
would not allow sentiment to overrule 


strategic necessity. Their intentions 
were indicated by the claim that the 
line of the Donetz was held firmly. 


From subsequent information it is clear 
that the Eussian retreat, though it 
involved hard fighting and heavy losses, 
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iialf of January 1943 (see page 2680, and 
illus., page 2679). Subsequent attempts 
to widen the corridor and to dislodge 
the Germans from their strong positions 
on the Volkov failed to accomplish 
much beyond preventing transfer of 
reserves to the southern front. On 
March 1, however, Demyansk, the 
hedgehog town to the south-east of 
Staraya Eussa, was captured — an im- 
portant success, since it placed the 
latter centre in a more exposed salient, 
thus further necessitating the retention 
of supporting reserves. In the centre 
about the same date, Russian attacks on 
Rzhev, and between Rzhev and Veliki 
Luki, where the situation had since 
the beginning of the year been obscure, 
were intensified ; and on March 3 Rzhev, 
held by the enemy for 18 months, was 
at last recaptured, although part of the 
garrison appears to have escaped after 
heavy rearguard fighting. 

The fall of Rzhev and the Russian 
ofiensive south of the Mosco v-Veliki 
Luki railway, which was likely to 


was in fact carried out with great s 
and that a strong rallying positioi 
been established on the Donetz, in 
ing a number of bridgeheads or 
right bank of the river. Disaster 
therefore been escaped. 

Two circumstances contributed t 


escape. The drive towards the llnieper 
had to a great extent been carried out 
as a blitzkrieg by mechanized troops 

Red Array f 1, ^ n 

latter, therefore, had 
shorter distances to cover in retreat and 
were able to establish a rallying line on 
the Donetz. Moreover, with the thavr, 
ice on the Donetz had begun to break 
up, making the river a much more 
defensible line. The retention by the 
Russians of bridgeheads across the river 
was a bold policy, since they would be 
exposed to concentrated attack, and 
retreat from them would obviously be 
difificult. So long as they could be 
held, however, with artillery support 
from the left bank reducing the danger 
of flank attacks, the bridgeheads limited 
the frontages on which the Germans 
might attempt to force a crossing. 
Ultimately, of course, the bridgeheads 
might also provide sally-ports for a 
renewal of the ofEensive. 

With the Russians back on the 
Middle Donetz and on the upper reaches 
of the river as far north as Byelgorod, 
the German pursuit was brought to. a 
standstill, and though up till the end 
of March and even later, many attempts 
were made to cross the river, they met 
with no success. The Russian bridge- 



RUSSIAN WINTER OFFENSIVE, 1942-43 ; FINAL PHASE 
The map above covers the battleground around Rostov and the Donetz Basin ; here the fighting 
swept westwards and then back again, leaving the main Russian forces on the east bank of the 
river, but with firmly held bridgeheads across it ; that at the top of the page is of the Leriingrad 
and Moscow fronts, where the recapture of Gzhatsk, Vyazma and Rzhev finally relieved the threat 
to Moscow, and the capture of Schluesselburg gave Leningrad access by land to the interior 
once more. Sper.idlly drawn Jor The Seoonp Gee at War by F^lix Qardon 
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THE SHATTERED TOWN OF GZHATSK 
Gzhatsk, a strong German * hedgehog * on the Central Russian front 120 miles west of Moscow 
and 50 miles south-east of Rzhev, was recaptured on March 6, 1943, following heavy fighting, 
by a frontal assault after Soviet ski troops had cut the town off from the rear. Some 50 villages 
in the locality were recaptured at the same time, as well as Osuga railway station 55 miles north 
of Vyazma. Photo» Pictorial Press 

acquire greater strength by the opening Stalingrad complex. Their retreat had 
of direct railway communication with saved them from disaster, but it had 
Moscow, placed the whole Vyazma involved the sacrifice of quantities of 

salient in a highly critical position, material and the waste of all the labour 

Whether the Germans had already they had expended with the intention 
decided to withdraw from the salient in of making idie salient an invulnerable 
order to shorten their front may be springboard for attack on Moscow, 
questionable, but now they were left By the end of March the great spring 

with no option if they were to escape lull had extended to this front also, 

the risk of another first-class disaster, and only in the Kuban were operations 


To close this Chapter it may be worth 
while to review the achievements of the 
winter ofiensive. The disastrous defeats 


inflicted on the Germans at Stalingrad 


and in the Don offen- 
sive, involving huge 
losses of men and 
material and the re- 


Russians 
Secure the 
Initiative 


capture of immense areas of valuable 
territory, speak for themselves. What 
was perhaps even more important, the 
winter offensive had secured the initia- 


tive for the Eussians, and, despite 
their reverse on the Donetz, it was of a 
strength which seemed to guarantee 
that they would retaiu the initiative in 
the summer. The recovery of lateral 
communication between Moscow and 


the southern front immensely facili- 
tated the development of further 
offensives ; moreover, serious breachcw'^ 
had been made in the German defensive 


positions and in the lateral railways 
connecting them, notably in the Kursk 


area. 


All views previously held about the 
quality and characteristics of the Eed 
Army had to be recast. Stalingrad 
had proved that the Russian soldier 
was as stubborn as ever in defence and 


capable of taking terrible punishment. 


The Russian offensive began in conse- 
quence to make rapid progress. Gzhatsk, 
the south-eastern bastion of the salient, 
was captured on March 6, the garrison 
again escaping under cover of rear- 
guards. Vyazma itself was now threat- 
ened with encirclement from north, 
west, and south-west, and the Germans 
had to abandon it also in a similar 


. March 12. The Eussians 

continueu their pursuit until they 
reached the great fortified zone sur- 
rounding Smolensk ; but after they had 
captured some of its outer defences 
fighting died down into minor local 
engagements. The main object of the 
offensive had, however, been achieved : 
the Vyazma salient, so long a menace to 
Moscow, had been eliminated. 

The state of the ground forbad, for 
the time being, operations on a scale 
T. o 1 -.. * to break through the 
^ German central front in 
at Vyazma, Smolensk formed 

Eliminated .-i • • 1 , 

the principal strong- 
hold. The elimination of the Vyazma 
salient nevertheless constituted a major 
Russian success, for it not only re- 
moved a threat to Moscow, hut pro- 
vided a starting line for a new offensive 
which could now be. well served by 
railway communications. Moreover, 
it meant another blow to German 


continued on any extensive scale. The counter-offensive of the previous 



prestige, and demonstrated to the 
world that in spite of the success 
of their counter-stroke in the Ukraine 
the Germans had not recovered from 
previous disasters and had developed a 


REFRESHMENTS FOR MEN OF THE RED ARMY 
Women of the village of Zelenichino, one of the many ^ inhabited . places * in the neighbourhood 
of Rzhev taken by the Red Army during the early days of March 1943, came out to give refresh- 
ments to their liberators. This district had been in enemy hands for 18 months, and its 
recapture removed the last menace of the long drawn-out German threat to Moscow. 
Photo, Ptctoml Press 
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REBUILDING LIFE IN VYAZMA 
Deliberate destruction of the work of years — first by the Russians in the execution 
of their ' scorched earth ' policy, and then by the retreating Germans — coupled with 
shelling and bombing in the course of operations left many towns and cities in the battle 
zones of the U.S.S.R. mere heaps of rubble. These photographs of Vyazma, recaptured 
on March 12, 1943, give an idea of the desolation to which its citizens returned — and 
of the courage and resource with which they set about rebuilding life there, i. Men 
of the Red Army take down the sign indicating the German Commandant's office. 
2. Women and old men clear the debris from the ruined municipal baths. 3. At 
Vyazma station, unloading tractors sent by collective farmers of Novosibirsk in Siberia, 
Photos^ Pictorial Press 






winter had also shown that within 
limitations he was a formidable oppon- 
ent under winter conditions to which he 
was accustomed. But the failure of that 
counter-offensive to break, through well- 
organized German defences had en- 
couraged the belief that even in winter 
the Red Army's offensive power was 
limited and unlikely to achieve far- 
reaching success. Belief that the 
Russians in general lacked organizing 
and administrative capacity was also 
still widely held, and in modern warfare 
such capacity was more than ever called 
for. The success of the German summer 
offensive seemed to confirm these beliefs 
and to prove that in summer superior 
German training and organizing capacity 
would always assert itself. 

• The success of the initial counter- 
offensive at Stalingrad, greatly as it 
astonished the world, was taken at first 
to prove the amazing power of recovery 
conferred by Russia's 
man-power resources 
and the safe locations of 
her war industries. It 
a short-range offensive 
severely test Russian 
reputed weaknesses. As the offensive 
spread and retained its momentum 
under most unfavourable conditions, it 
became clear that administrative and 
organizing capacity of a high order was 
being displayed, and that Russian troops 
were showing in offensive operations 
skill both in large scale and minor 
tactical manoeuvres which could result 
only from admirable training. Not 
only was the higher direction of the 
strategy of the offensive supremely 


Russian 

Skill 

Develops 

was, however, 
and did not 
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MEN WHO GUARDED RUSSIA’S NORTHERN COASTS 

The northern coastal areas of Russia have no made roads, and in winter the men who guarded 
those snowy wastes moved on skis, like the naval unit here, and obtained their supplies by 
dog or reindeer sledge. Sometimes horses were available in the summer, but more often 
supplies then had to be carried by the men themselves on their own backs. 

Phoio, Pictorial Press 


good — ^the timing of successive opera- 
tions being especially remarkable — but 
the higher subordinate commanders 
conducting operations had shown drive 
and initiative of a standard far exceed- 
ing mere competence. 

There was nothing to show that the 
success of the offensive had been due 
solely to superior ability to operate 
under winter conditions which had in 
fact, owing to the exceptional mildness 
of the winter, given few advantages to 


Growing 
Power of 
Red Army 


WEATHER HINDERS BOTH ARMIES IN THE CAUCASUS 
The mud resulting from the rains of the prolonged spring thaw o£ X943 held up Russian ofien« 
give operations — but it also played havoc with the transport of the retreating Germans. This 
German mobile gun and tracked lorry are hopelessly bogged In a Caucasus roadway. Floods 
later added to the difficulties of the campaign in the Kuban. Photc, Keystone 
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the Russians to compensate for those 
the Germans had in railway communica- 
tions. There was no reason to assume, 
therefore, that in the summer the 
Germans would display again a superior 
offensive power. 

How far the Germans realized the 
growing offensive power of the Russians 
or allowed themselves to admit that in 
the coming summer they would have to 
meet a Russian Army 
of a very different 
standard of efficiency 
from the one they had 
originally encountered, seems doubtful. 
The disasters of the winter had caused 
great alarm and had certainly shaken 
their belief in the invulnerability of 
their hedgehog centres and defensive 
organization. But the success of their 
March counter-offensive may have 
restored faith in their offensive genius, 
and had led them to believe that all 
would be well in the summer when it 
could be fully exploited. When the 
crisis had passed they gave no sign 
that they intended to strengthen their 
defensive position by shortening their 
front. Rather, by clinging to the Kuban 
and the Donetz Basin, from which they 
could probably have withdrawn without 
much interference during the spring 
thaw, and by continuing their fruitless 
attacks to secure footholds across the 
Middle and Upper Donetz, they indi- 
cated an intention of taking the offen- 
sive again. The summer campaign 
promised, therefore, to open with a 
struggle between Titans for offensive 
mastery. 



(Tbaptec 273 

DEFIANCE OF GERMAN RULE IN EUROPE 

The history of Occupied Norway, Denmark, Holland, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 

Poland, Yugoslavia and Greece continued, during 1943, to be one of ruthless 
domination by the enemy, of deportations and terrorization, of humiliation, 
degradation, and massacre on a scale Europe had never before experienced. 

Yet — it was also the immortal story of peoples fighting and dying for freedom, 
of peoples who did not give in to the oppressor. The history of these gallant 
countries during 1942 will be found in Chapters 218 and 259 


A ll the “ New Order instruments 
of policy in force in 194:2 — 
anti-Semitism, the principle of 
“ collective responsibility,” the whole- 
sale plundering of economic resources, 
the requisitioning and transportation 
of food supplies to Germany, the 
imposition of slave conditions on all 
labour, the exploitation of racial difier- 
ences — ^were even more ruthlessly carried 
out in Occupied Europe during 194:3 than 
before — and just as steadfastly resisted. 

The German policy of anti-Semitism 
needs no explanation here, but it is 
worth noting Jhat the number of Jews 
said to havb perished in Axis-controlled 
Europe already numbered 2,000,000 by 
December 194:2, with a further 5,000,000 
in danger of extermination, and there 
is little doubt that the massacre of 
Jews reached appalling new levels 
during 1943. 

In food matters German policy never 
wavered. The Germans came first 
always. Consequently many peoples 
suffered from serious malnutrition, par- 
ticularly the Norwegians, the Dutch, 
the Belgians and the Greeks. 

The acute shortage of man-power in 
Germany brought in its train serious 
repercussions in the occupied countries, 
centring round the “ total mobilization 
of man-power ” order of February 1943, 
which, broadly speaking, affected all 
men aged 18-55 and women 21-40. 
This decree applied with ever-increasing 
stringency the principles of compulsion 
of the Sauckei decree of August 1942. 
It was resisted and evaded with a 
bitterness born of desperation, especially 
in Norway where it was announced — 
• ironically ? — as a measure “ to save 
Norway from Bolshevism.” 

Labour so conscripted was used 
mainly on extensive military fortifi- 
cations under the aegis of the Todt 
Organization. It was 
NORWAY politically useful, too, 
being made an excuse to 
round up and send to labour camps all 
Norwegians — among them intellectuals, 
politicians and former economic leaders 
— considered potentially dangerous by 
Quisling and his followers. 

The order also caused the closing of 
many industrial undertakings, business 


life was sadly disrupted, and life made 
very insecure for the masses. Skilled 
workers and politically dangerous people 
alike were sent to Germany where, at 
the end of 1943, according to an 
estimate by the exiled Norwegian 
Government, 6,000 Norwegian political 
prisoners were in detention in addition 
to 2,500 at the notorious Grini camp. 
Yet how successfully the Norwegians 
evaded this order may be judged from 
the fact that only some 10,000 out of 
300,000 affected by the decree had been 
mobilized by the end of the year. 

One effect of these evasions was the 
passing in April of several new measures 
designed to tighten up the entire German 
and Quisling administrations. Under 
these measures all branches of the 
German civil and mdlitary administra- 
tion were subject to the unrestricted 
authority of the Gestapo ; conferences 
of the German authorities were forbidden 
unless attended by S.S. representatives ; 
and the Gestapo instead of the Army 
was made responsible for dealing with 


Trouble in 
Quisling’s 
Party 


ail acts committed against the WeJir- 
macht. 

On March 10, 1943, Quisling appealed 
for volunteers for service on the Eastern 
front in the newly constituted S.S. 
Panzer Regiment Norwegen ” which 
had replaced the old Norwegian Volun- 
teer Legion. But the 
response was meagre, 
only 3,000 (60 per cent 
members of Quisling’s 
party, the Nasjonal Samling) having 
joined by May 27. 

Fearfid of the repercussions of 
the ever-increasing tide of resistance, 
coupled with dissension within the 
ranks of his own party, Quisling on 
August 10, 1943, passed a decree 
creating special courts with powers 
of summary jurisdiction, without appeal, 
to deal with espionage, sabotage and 
“co-operation with Germany’s enemies.” 
This was followed two days later by a 
proclamation by which members of 
the Norwegian Police, the Germanic 
S.S. Norway, the Leader’s bodyguard, 



FUNERAL MARCH OF THE RADIO SETS 
In August 1941 the Germans ordered the surrender of all radio sets in the coastal areas of Norway 
— an order extended in September to Oslo. These inhabitants of a smdll yillage in Hardanger 
decided to make a mock funeral of the occasion. The radio sets were placed in a horse-drawn 
cart, on which rode a violinist playing mourning music in traditional Norw^ian style ; behind 
followed the villagers in procession — hardly, however, with funereal eSepressions: 

Photo, Norwegian Officicil 
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MASS ARREST OF OSLO UNIVERSITY STUDENTS 


A fire broke out in Oslo University on November 28, 1943, in circumstances which make it probable 
that it was caused by the Germans who, however, used it as a pretext for arresting students to the 
number of 1,200 as well as their professors. The photograph shows Gestapo cars outside Oslo 
University while members of the German police force are rounding up their victims inside. Some 
students managed to escape to Sweden. Photo, Keystone 

and the Hird were made part of the This successful resistance was of course 
armed forces of the Reich. in large part due to the continued active 

Then, on September 4, according to antagonism of both teachers and parents, 
the “ Norsk Tidend," Quisling faced a despite counter-measures, to all German 
crisis brought about by the demand of attempts to Nazify the children. 

110 rebels in his own party that he One such counter-measure was the 
should accept their resignations and appointment in April 1943 of Prof, 
suppress the Nasjonal Samling. Though Adolf Hoel, a Norwegian Nazi, as 
both demands were refused, the trouble Rector of Oslo University. This caused 
remained. such grave dissatisfaction that over 

Militarily the Germans were obsessed 1,600 students and 67 professors and 
with the fear of an Allied invasion, a teachers were arrested for “ subversive 
fear which became acute in August activities” during November. While 
1943 when the German C.-in-C. in Nor- most of the students were imprisoned 
Arrest of Falken- for a time, nearly 300 were deported to 

Norwegian issued a proclama- Germany. Of the teachers, 40 were 

Offices Hitler had subsequently released and 27 sent to 

withdrawn his ‘‘ Mag- the Stavern camp near Larvik. 
iiSB^mous Order ” of May 1940, under The Church, too, played a noble part 
which most Norwegian ofEcers had in 1943, its Provisional Church Council, 
been set free. By October 30 nearly inter alia, protesting vigorously against 
1,000 ojfficers had been sent to deten- the mobilization decree of February 22 
tion in two camps in Wartheland. on the grounds that work on military 

Sabotage during the year was exten- fortifications constituted “ German mili- 
sive, the most impressive being the tary service,” and was therefore a 
destruction of the “ heavy water violation of the Hague Convention, 
equipment at the Norsk Hydro Works Food conditions worsened consider- 
at Ryukan (Norway's largest industrial ably, especially during the winters of 
plant) in February, and of the smelting 1942-43 and 1943-44, owing to the large- 
works at Eydebahn on November 21. scale requisitioning of foodstuffs. The 
Indicative of the extent to which black market flourished, fantastic prices 
resistance had permeated the everyday being charged for everyday necessities, 
lives of the Norwegian people was Quis- Malnutrition, resulting in a 70 per cent 
ling's failure to enrol Norwegian children increase in sickness, especially diphtheria 
betweeji 10-18 into the Nasjonal Sam- and tuberculosis, assumed incalculable 
ling's Youth Service. According to the dimensions, Norway's fate being like 
Norwegian Government in London, only that of Greece. 

1,000 out of 400,000 theoretically Conditions bf life were less difficult in 
affected had joined by April 30, 1943. Denmark — 6erman/s “model Nazi 
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state.” Yet the evidence of the Germans' 
failure to convert the Danes, in spite of 
especial and gentle treat- 
ment, w-as easily per- DENMARK 
ceptible in the number of 
sabotage operations carried out against 
the oppressors in 1943. Foundries, fac- 
tories, power stations, workshops, mili- 
tary installations, railways — every type 
of industrial undertaking was repre- 
sented in the list of those destroyed or 
damaged during the year ; outstanding 
examples being the destruction of the 
main electric power station of the 
“ Riffel Syndikatet ” in Copenhagen 
(the largest small-arms factory in 
Scandinavia) and of the Ford repair 
works at Aarhus, one of the largest in 
North Europe, both in May. 

The intensification of sabotage com- 
pelled the German C.-in-C. of Denmark, 
Gen. von Hannecken, in April to threaten 
collective fines, taking of hostages and 
the death penalty. 

This policy, however, brought him 
into conflict with Dr. Werner Best, the 
German Minister in Copenhagen, who 
subsequently became in effect a Reich 
Commissioner. Dr. Best, who favoured 
the method of persuasion and appeal, 
was said to occupy a peculiar position in 
Denmark, being mainly responsible for 
the fall from German favour of the 
Danish Nazi Party, under Fritz Clausen 
and the holding of the Danish general 
elections in March. These left the 
Germans in no doubt as to the wishes 
of the people, nearly 2,000,000 voting 
for democracy and a mere 68,000 for 
dictatorship. That the collaborationist 
Scavenius (the Danish Premier) retained 
office was merely an unavoidable detail. 








APPEAL TO DESERTERS 
Part of a poster (said by the Germans to be a 
forgery) which appeared throughout Norway 
in June 1943. Signed by Von Falkenhorst, 
C.-in-C. of the Nazi occupation forces, it 
began : ‘ The shameful increase of cases in 

which men and even officers of the units and 
services under my command, have violated 
their military duty by crossing the Swedish 
frontier ' — ^which suggests not only that de- 
sertion was far from, uncommon but that 
deserters could get away. 

Photo, ** Newa-Ohronicle'* 
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SPITSBERGEN FRONT 

On September 7, 1941, it was 
announced that an unopposed 
Allied landing had recently been 
made on Spitsbergen, the coal 
mines there destroyed, and the 
miners and their families brought 
to Britain (see illus., pages 1889 
and 1905). A garrison of about 
100, engaged mainly on meteoro- 
logical duties, was left behind. 
Two years later, on September i, 
1943 (see Chapter 284), a large 
German force including the 
‘ Tirpitz ’ and the ‘ Schamhorst ’ 
arrived off Spitsbergen, shelled 
Barentsburg for 1^ hours, and 
landed there and at Longyear, 
I. Smoke rising from Barentsburg 
at 3 a.m. shortly after the German 
bombardments began, z. One of 
the Norwegian defenders of Spits- 
bergen. 3, German grenadiers 
assem|)Jed "to re-smbarfc. 
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despite a proclamation by King Chris- 
tian on August 21 on the dangers await- 
ing a continuance of such disorder. On 
August 27 Dr. Best returned from Berlin 
and presented an ultimatum, which was 
promptly rejected. The climax was 
reached two days later when, with the 
backing of some 40,000 newly arrived 
German troops and further reinforce- 
ments by sea, Gen. von Hannecken took 
over complete control, declared a state 
of emergency and martial law through- 
out the country, and issued a proclama- 
tion w^hich, among other things, ordered 
all officials to obey German commands, 
prohibited meetings, demonstrations and 
strikes, imposed a curfew, and intro- 
duced the death penalty for sabotage. 
On the same day (August 29) manv 




DANISH SABOTAGE 

This photograph, reproduced from the 
‘ Sydvenska Dagbladet,* shows the Forum 
Hall, Copenhagen, after it had been dam- 
aged by an explosion on August 24, 1943. 

It had been requisitioned as quarters for 
the German troops brought in to put down 
sabotage and rioting. 

Despite several appeals for order by 
prominent people, among them King 
Christian, by August tension had 
reached such a pitch that the German 
garrisons had to be reinforced, and 
strong demands were made by the 
German authorities for jurisdictional 
powers over saboteurs and the imposi- 
tion of the death penalty. These de- 
mands were unanimously refused by the 
Danish Government on August 9. 

With fresh outbreaks of sabotage, 
including the disruption of railways and 
public utilities, occurring almost daily 
in all the large cities, the strain increased 




COPENHAGEN RIOTS 
Policemen, running down a street following a 
riot in which one policeman and two civilians 
were wounded. Left, two minesweepers 
resting on the bottom of Copenhagen naval 
base ; they were scuttled by Danish sailors 
when the Germans attempted to seize them 
during the disturbances in August, 1943. 

Danish officers were arrested and numer- 
ous prominent citizens, both Christian 
and Jewish, taken as hostages. King 
Christian and Queen Alexandrine were 
confined to the Sorgenfri (Carefree) 
Palace outside Copenhagen, under Ger- 
man guard. 

This new German aggression was not 
accomplished without some bitter fight- 
ing in which ammunition dumps, naval 
arid military installations were blown 
up. Eight Danish warships escaped to 
Sweden, and twenty others, unable to 
escape, were scuttled by their crews. 
Political repercussions took the form 
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HE.M. KING HAAKON VII OF NORWAY 


Invited to become King of Norway on the repeal of its union with Sweden in 1905, Prince Carl of Denmark ascended 
the throne as Haakon VII. His peace-loving country was ill -prepared to meet the German onslaught of I 940 f 
after being hunted from one refuge to another, King Haakon and his government came to Britain in June. Speaking 
in London in i943f he said that while on the home front the entire Norwegian people were resisting th^. eiiemy, 
on the outer front Norway had on ajtive service a small but efficient army, a navy of 60 units, 1,000, me^ 
ships, and an air force of several squsidrons. From the portrait by. Cowan Dobson 










of tie resignation of the Scavenius 
government and tie assumption by 
Gen. von Hannecken of full legislative, 
judicial and executive powers. 

Although conditions in September 
were calmer, tie end of the month saw 
a wholesale round-up of Jews ; 3,000 
escaped to Sweden, but 1,600 were 
seized and transported to Germany, 
notwithstanding Swedish and even 
Finnish protests. 


With the dissolution of the Danish 
Police Force on October 5 and the 
arrival in Copenhagen of 1,500 more 
Gestapo agents, conditions deteriorated 
still further, a “ state of emergency "" 
was proclaimed in the city, and its 
citizens were fined 5,000,000 kroner for 
sabotage and the killing of three Germans. 

November 22 was a significant day 
in Danish history, marking the carrying 
out of the first two executions of Danes 
for sabotage. Following a threat by the 
German Minister on December 4 that 
he would adopt a policy of “ pitiless 
severity, including the death penalty 
until order was restored, it was revealed 
by Danish sources in Sweden that some 
300 acts of sabotage were committed in 
Denmark in November alone. 

While the Danes had had special 
treatment because of Nazi ambitions to 
make their country a showroom ” of 
THE culture, 

Tvr^TOiro belief 

^^at the Dutch, being 
LANDS » Germanic’’ race, 

should not be treated as a conquered 
people but as one likely to be specially 
susceptible to National Socialism. 

This policy, responsibility for carrying 
out which was vested in Anton Mussert, 
as leader of the N.S.B. (Nationaal- 
Socialistische Beweging — the Dutch 
Nazi party), was further implemented 
during 1943 by various decrees. The 
first, issued on January 30 by Seyss- 
Inquart, the Reich-Commissioner, de- 
clared that the N.S.B. ‘‘ would be the 
carrier of the political will of the Dutch 
people,” and required all German 
officials to consult with Mussert on im- 
portant administrative measures. To 
himself he reserved the right to make 
final decisions. Simultaneously he 
announced the creation of a “ Dutch 
Nazi State Political Secretariat,” 
through which the N.S.B. could make 
proposals on government matters. This 
new body was set up by Mussert the 
following day with 18 delegates — three 
of whom had been assassinated by 
June 3. Prof. Gerbrandy, Premier of 
the Netherlands Government in London, 
broadcast an appeal on February 4 to 
Ms fellow countrymen to resist these 
decrees and Mussert’s State Adminis- 
tration. 


The resultant wave of resistance 
brought a decree by Hitler on February 
22 investing Seyss-Inquart with all the 
power and authority necessary to effect 
the total mobilization of Dutch man- 
power and Dutch capital in Holland for 
the German war effort, including the 
use of the death sentence for sabotage. 
Another decree, issued on March I 7 , 
enacted the large-scale closing down of 
trade and industrial undertakings not 
essential to the war. 

The vast effort to secure labour vital 
to Germany by deportation met with 


was issued by Seyss-Inquart limiting 
the number of students by fixing a 
“ numerus clausus,” introducing obliga- 
tory labour service, and demanding that 
all students should sign a declaration of 
loyalty. Eighty-five per cent refused to 
sign ; consequently thousands of stu- 
dents went into hiding and university 
life came to a standstill. 

These troubles, combined with the 
German consciousness of growing Allied 
strength, led to a precautionary order 
by Gen. Christiansen, the German 
C.-in-C. in Holland, on April 29, in W'hich 



NAZI DEFENCES IN THE HAGUE 

A mile and a half inside the * West Wall * along the coast of Holland, the Nazis constructed a 
second line of defences consisting of a 65-foot anti-tank ditch and a belt from which arrbmTdrngT 
'and trees had been removed to give the guns in emplacements built along it an unobstructed 
range to the coast. Here is a site in The Hague from which public buildings and flats had been 
cleared. In the foreground is part of the anti-tank ditch. Photo, Associated Press 


stiff resistance. By the end of May 
70,000 people were in hiding (by the end 
of 1943, 300,000), but* thousands, in- 
cluding students, were deported to Ger- 
many, protests by the ecclesiastical 
authorities in mid-February and again 
in May having no effect. 

German fear of intellectual circles was 
manifested, as in Norway, by their 
treatment of university students — in a 
statement on February 15, referring to 
the mass arrests of students, Mussert 
said that a purge of all universities was 
necessary to prevent sabotage. In 
March many of the students were re- 
leased, but at the same time a decree 
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all members of the former Dutch Army, 
about 400,000-500,000 men, were ordered 
to report for subsequent internment. 
Encouraged by a broadcast from the 
exiled Netherlands Government in 
London, the men concerned instantly 
stopped work and went underground. 
Factories and shops closed, transport 
stopped, and there was chaos. Martial 
law, already imposed in four provinces, 
was extended to the whole country. 
New, far-reaching' measures were passed, 
including a ban on the employment of 
students, _an extension of the age limit 
to men aged 18-35 for, compulsory work 
in Germany, and the imposition of tie 



deatii sentence for 
taking part in strikes 
and demonstrations. 

On May 4 work was 
resumed, but not before 
the Dutch patriots had 
seen that “ the dress 
rehearsal for invasion 
had taken place and 
shown a remarkable 
solidarity."" Conditions 
remaining unsettled, a 
state of emergency was 
proclaimed by Seyss- 
Inquart on May 9, but 
lifted six days later with 
the issuing of a decree 
confiscating wireless 
sets. 

An appeal to the 
Dutch people by Prof. 
Gerbrandy on May 19 
to stand fast was 
followed next day by a 
threatening broadcast 
by Seyss - Inquart in 
which he attempted to 
j ustify recent Nazi 
measures and the 
numerous executions. 
These, almost of daily 
occurrence, d id no t 
affect the killing of 
G(irmans a n d Dutch 
Nazis by patriots, which 
rc.ached such a degree 
tljat Miissert was .com- 
pelled on September 16 
to apj)oal to tlie people 
to help him to fight 
‘‘this ever-increasing 
lawlessness."" 

Anti -Semitic measures 
during the year included 
a German order in June 
to all Jewish husbands 
of Aryan Dutch women 
to choose between 
sterilization (strongly 
protested against by all 
nine Dutch churches) 
and deportation ; and 
the expulsion of all the 
150,000 Jews living in 
Holland, according to a 
statement by Mussert 
on December 4, 

As in other occupied 
countries, the food 
shortage was acute ; in 
June Dutch physicians 
stated in a letter 
to Seyss-Inquart that 
many people would die 
of starvation unless 
their f o o d rations 
were supplemented. 
Gerihajiy's answer was 



CHURCH BELLS REQUISITIONED 
In Belgium the Germans requisitioned even the bells from the churches. These 
bells, cast in 1874 at the Manlius foundry in Dinant, are lying in the cemetery 
of the church in Li6ge from which they were removed : the management of the 
Cockerill Works at Hoboken having refused to melt them down. 



LE SOIR 





UNDERGROUND EDITION OF ‘LE SOIR’ 

On November 9, Owing to an air raid on Bnxssels, the transport of German-con- 
trolled newspapers (including the Nazified ‘ Le Soir *) was delayed. Belgian patriots 
took advantage of this to distribute to the kiosks copies of an underground edition 
(here is the front page), looking like the real thing, but' containing clever parodies 
of German communiques, witty attacks on collaborationists, and straight articles. 
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the deportation of hun- 
dreds of Dutch doctors 
to concentration camps 
“ for protesting about 
the treat me lit of 
civilians,"" and a threat 
by Seyss-Inquart in 
October to export all 
food supplies to 
Germany unless sabo- 
tage and terrorism 
ceased. 

Across the frontier in 
Belgium the Germans 
hoped that, by exploi- 
ting the differ ences 
between 
French and BELGIUM 
Flemish 
speaking Belgians, and 
by encouraging Flemish 
nationalists, they might 
eventually Germanize 
the whole country. 
This expectation, owing 
to the fine work of the 
underground movement 
and to sabotage, did not 
materiali ze . Indeed, 
sabotage i n Belgium 
reached such propor- 
tions in 1943 as to 
constitute Germany's 
biggest problem in that 
country, a problem met 
with the usual decrees 
and counter-measures. 
One such, issued on 
January 15, imposed 
the death penalty on all 
people possessing un- 
licensed weapons and all 
harbouring “ terrorists."" 
Four days later this 
measure was imple- 
mented in Brussels by 
the carrying out of mass 
executions as reprisals 
for a number of as- 
sassinations and “ acts 
of terrorism and sabo- 
tage."" .. By the end of 
May the Germans were 
arresting 4,000 Belgian 
patriots a month, and 
putting a number to 
death before the firing 
squad. Even the 
Germans admitted that 
in the first four months 
of the year 188 cases of 
violence against col- 
laborators had been 
reported. 

A feature of vital 
significance in Belgian 
life was the remarkably 
large number — about 



200 — of tuiderground newspapers pro- 
duced and distributed by patriots. On 
one occasion under cover of an air raid 
warning, an underground replica of 
“ Le Soir was successfully substituted 
for the Nazified official publication. 
The following condensed extracts from 
the underground press show the com- 
position and activities of the under- 
ground movement : 

“The Belgian Partisans are a self- 
contained organization, unconnected with 
any party or group, but uniting all Belgians 
of whatever politics or creed — Communists, 
Catholics, Socialists, Liberals, Independents 
— ^wlio have taken up arnos against the 
occupying enemy. . . 

“ A summary of our activity is eloquent 
of the proportions it has already attained: 
during the past four months alone (JTanuary- 
April) in guerilla actions against Fascist 
formations, 34 Hitlerites have been killed ; 
in isolated attacks, 79 traitors have been 
shot dead ... 12 G-estapo men have been 
killed . . . more than 260 German soldiers 
killed in train derailments. Twenty-two 
goods trains have been derailed and 30 
locomotives, 232 wagons, 33 lorries, and 
large quantities of supplies destroyed. . . . 
Eight canal lodes and two bridges have been 
successfully dynamited . . . and 80 attacks 
carried out against factories and enemy 
supply depots. . . 


Conscription 
of Belgian 
Man-power 

of Versailles, 


The German labour shortage inevit- 
ably reacted, unfavourably on the Belgian 
people. A decree of January 1 enforced 
military conscription in the Eupen- 
MalmMy - St. Vith 
d i s t r i c t — c e d e d to 
Belgium by Germany 
under the Treaty 
and reincorporated in 
the Reich after the Nazi conquest 
of Belgium. A decree in March 
modified the “ total conscription of 
man-power order of Eebruary to 
conscription for forced labour of all 
men aged 18-50 and women 25-30, all 
under 22 being deported to Germany. 
Much of this labour was used on new 
fortifications along the river Meuse 
and in the Namur province, evidence 
of the German fear of invasion from 
the West, which became acute in 
October when all able-bodied men in 
coastal districts were arrested and 
deported. 

By February 1943 about half a million 
Belgians had been deported to Germany 
alone. To “ encourage” the people to 
obey their “ mobilization of labour ” 
orders, Hitler let it be known on June 5 
that he was “ contemplating the release 
of the first 20,000 Belgian prisoners-of- 
war, and raising their status to an equal 
level with free Belgian workers in Ger- 
many, if the population satisfied the 
German demands in regard to labour 
service.” 

Czech patriots continued their cour- 
ageous resistance despite the execution 
of 132 of their number by the Germans 
in the first six weeks of 1943. In a 
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POLAND DEFIANT IN MISERY 


Inside the Warsaw ghetto : for his leadership in the ‘ battle * there (see p. 2727), Michasl 
Klepfisz, a Jew, was posthumously awarded the Silver Medal of the Order of Virtuti Militari 
(Polish equivalent of the V.C.) — ^the first such award for resistance inside Poland. Top, the 
words * Poland will win * painted on a wall of the Vistula embankment in Warsaw. Belovk, 
Polish boys and girls building a road in Germany under the supervision of German soldiers. 





CZECHO- 

SLOVAKIA 


stimulating broadcast from London on 
Eebriiary 13, Dr. Benes, President 
of Czechoslovakia, 
reviewed the war situa- 
tion and, pointing to 
the steady exhaustion 
of the material, economic and moral 
forces of Germany and Italy, said ‘‘ This 
is not the end, but it is already more 
than the beginning of the end. . . 

Threatening that ‘‘ if Benes continues 
to dncite the Czech population from 
England a correspondingly large num- 
ber of destructive Czech intellectuals will 
be sent to concentration camps,” the 
German-controlled Prague radio an- 
nounced that several Czech intellectuals 
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NAZI MIGHT AGAINST YUGOSLAV GUERILLAS 
Left, the Germans re-enter Split : General Tito's Partisans captured the town on September 14, 
1943, and with Italian help held it against savage dive-bombing and fierce ground attacks by 
much superior German forces until September 29. Right, Germans belonging to a special corps of 
Partisan hunters about to break into a house in search of Montenegrin members of Tito ’s forces. 


belonging to Benes’s former circle had 
been sent to a concentration camp as a 
“ reprisal ” for the President’s speech. 

On February 26 it was announced in 
Prague that “ total mobilization ” was 
being extended to Bohemia-Moravia. In 
a proclamation referring to this, Hacha, 
the puppet President of the Protectorate, 
referred to Czechoslovakia’s return — 
“ after a short, mock independence ” — 
to the protection of the Eeich. “ The 
destiny of the Reich,” he said, ‘‘ has 
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WANTED, DEAD OR ALIVE 

Advertisement published in the B^grade Nazi-controlled paper ‘ Novo Vreme ’ for July 21, 
;t943, offering rewards of zoo, 000 German reichsmarks (z.e. gold marks) for the capture, dead 
or alive, of (left) General Draja Mihailovitch, pleader of the Chetniks and at the time Minister of War 
i'-l ^m the exBedYugQslav Governs leader of the Partisans (in November 

of the Yugoslav People's Army of Liberation with the rank of Marshal). 


become our own destiny. Every ounce 
of energy here will be mobilized for 
total war.” 

German exploitation of Czech re- 
sources continued during 1943, notable 
examples being Hacha’s order for the 
confiscation of all the property of the 
Christian Science Movement (reported 
on April 21) and the imposition of a 
new tax — “ a special war contribution ” 
— on all Czechs exempted from military 
service, made known on April 26. 

On August 24 Baron von Nourath, 
the R^ch Protector of Bohemia and 
Moravia, was replaced by Dr. Frick, 
form^ly the Minister of the Interior in 
Germany. In the puppet State of 
Slovakia, Dr. Tiso, the President, was 
summoned to Hitler’s G.H.Q. on April 
23 for talks with the Fuehrer. At this 
meeting Tiso' promised that Slovakia 
would, alongside the Tripartite Powers, 
“ mobilize her entire strength for final 
victory.” 

Meanwhile, sabotage, riots, resistance 
in all forms, and pro- Allied activities 
continued to be a source 
of real embarrassment 
to the occupying forces. 

Reprisals continued, 57 
people being executed during April 
alone for “ treasonable activities.” Be- 
tween May 1942 and May 1943, 1,935 
Czechs, including 120 women, were 
executed, not counting the massacres at 
Lidice and Lezaky. Executions con- 
tinued for the rest of the year, and on 
October 29, 519 Czechs were sentenced 
to death for “ acts of terror and sabo- 
tage” at a court-martial at Olmuetz, 
N. Moravia. 

According to an announcement on 
July 23 by Dr. Ripka, Minister of State 
in the exiled Czechoslovak Government, 


Reprisals 
for Czech 
Sabotage 
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between March 1939 and the middle of 
May 1943, 50,000 Czechs had been 
executed or tortured to death, many 
without trial, while 200,000 had been 
sent to German concentration camps, 
and 500,000 others to forced labour in 
Germany and elsewhere. These figures 
did not include the tens of thousands of 
Czechoslovak Jews 'who had been killed, 
imprisoned or deported. 

Yet even the miseries of the Czechs 
pale before those suffered by the Poles. 
Numbers of instances of 
German ruthlessness and 
terror in Poland were re- 
ported in the 

POLAND press and by 
the Polish 
Government in London 
during 1943. Among them 
the following may be cited : 

The villages of Kniacodo- 
wice and Szaulicze in the 
Bialystok district were razed 
to the ground and all the 
inhabitants shot for the 
killing of two German police 
and the wounding of several 
others. 

To create a 70-mile 
German - inhabited defence 
belt in the Lublin province, 
the Germans carried out a 
wholesale massacre and de- 
portations, affecting some 
1,000,000 people. Men and 
women under fifty and 
children were deported to 
unspecified destinations ; all 
over fifty died in gas 
chambers or 'by mass shoot- 
ings, or were sent to a 
concentration camp. 

On October 13-14, 1943, 
began a series of “ man- 
hunts ” all over Poland 
by the Gestapo, S.S. men 
and youths of the “ Hitler- 
jugend.” Thousands of peo- 
ple were seized, and by the 
end of October more than 
200 hostages and 100 mem- 
bers of the intelligentsia had 
been executed. The Gestapo 
issued an order that all 
documentary evidence re- 
lating to persons who had 
died after torture should be 
burned. Similar man-hunts occurred in 
December, involving the deaths of more 
than 1,500 people. 

Between April 19-28 the Warsaw 
Ghetto was liquidated/’ Using tanks, 
bombers and artillery against men, 
women and children, whose only 
weapons were their -:^ts and a few 
machine-guns and rifles (smuggled in 
by the Polish underground movement). 


the German army and S.S. troops 
massacred 26,000 people, the survivors, 
some 14,000, being deported. About 
300 Germans were killed, and about 
1,000 w-ounded. Other ghettos, includ- 
ing that of Cracow, suffered simi- 
larly. 

Dr. Ignacy Schwarzbart, of the Polisb 
National Council, stated in London on 
November 22, 1943 : “ To-day, after 
four years of planned extermination, 
about 2,500,000 to 3,000,000 Jews have 



MARSHAL TITO AT HIS HEADQUARTERS 
Following a convention of the Anti-Fascist Council of Yugoslavia on 
November 30, 1943, General Tito was appointed C.-in-C. of the People*s 
Army of Liberation with the rank of Marshal ; a few weeks later he 
was accepted as a full Allied Commander. He is seen here addressing 
colleagues at his headquarters. 

Photo, “ N&w York Times Photos 


been killed by the Germans in Poland 
alone. Only a few hundred thousand 
Jews are believed to be still alive in 
Poland.” 

And yet sabotage and resistance con- 
tinued successfully during the year, 
under the direction of an underground 
“ Directorate of Civilian Resistance,” 
which gave orders to the' whole nation. 
Disclosing this in a statement in London 
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on April 21, 1943, Prof. Kot, Polish 
Minister of Information, said that 
during a single month it had destroyed 
or damaged 100 locomotives, derailed 
17 trains, rendered seven oil wells 
useless, attacked 18 military vehicles 
and killed 300 Germans. 

Its secret wureless station Swit ” 
transmitted news from Poland, an- 
nounced the decisions of the Directorate 
and maintained touch with the exiled 
Government, in which work it was 
helped by the numerous 
clandestine papers. 

Death sentences were 
passed and carried out by 
the Directorate on well over 
100 notorious German and 
Gestapo officials during 
January- June. These in- 
cluded Gen. William Kruger, 
the Secretary of State for 
Security ” and Himmler’s 
right-hand man in Poland, 
who was served with the 
notification of his death sen- 
tence ; Col. Richard Gassier, 
S.S. Chief in Cracow ; and 
Kurt Hoffman, the organizer 
of large-scale slave-labour 
man-hunts in Warsaw. 

During July-December the 
Polish Underground Army, 
said to comprise 250,000 
men in special detachments, 
apart from 
reserve units 
of a greater 
numerical 

strength, had 81 clashes 
with the German occupa^ 
tion forces. Eighteen high 
German officials and 1,163 
Gestapo agents were exe- 
cuted during the same 
period. 

Dr. Frank, the German 
Governor-General of Poland, 
issued a proclamation to the 
Polish population on Feb- 
ruary 3, 1943, inviting them 
to inscribe their names on 
the so-called “ Volksliste ” by 
March 13, thereby showing 
their German character.” 
Reports from Poland 
declared this measure, de- 
signed to trap Poles into the 
Army, to have been a dismal 


Poles 

Execute 

Germans 


German 
failure. 

An event of hopeful significance, 
announced by M, Jan Kwapinski, 
Polish Deputy-Premier, on Septexaber 
6, was the setting up in Poland of a 
“ shadow cabinet.” Comprising repre- 
sentatives of the four main poKti^ 
.parties (Socialists, Cluristian^^ 
crats. Peasant and '^N^ational 



it was headed by a delegate of the 
Polish Government in London. 

Political unity was unfortunately lack- 
ing in Yugoslavia, where the unhappy 
divergencies between 
YUGOSLAVIA the Chetniks under 
Gen. Mihailovitch sup- 
ported by the exiled Yugoslav Govern- 
ment, and the Partisans led by Gen. 
Tito continued during 1943, thereby 
adding to the complexities of the 
political and military position. 

The fundamental differences between 
the two forces, the reasons for which lie 
rooted in the racial and national 
problems of the YYigoslav State, may 
be summarized under three headings : 

1. In the field of military technique, 
the Chetniks were guided by 
British strategy and had as their 
main aim the preparation of the 
groundwork for a general mobiliz- 
ation to coincide with an Allied 
invasion of the Balkans. The 
Partisans, however, irrespective of 
external considerations, believed 
in a policy of ruthless guerilla 
sabotage. 

2. Politically, the Partisans, because 
of their connexions with, and 
support from, Moscow, were con- 
sidered more “left” than the 
Chetniks. Certainly they were 


known to be opposed to the 
unitary monarchy of pre-war days 
and consequent Serb dominance. 
On the other hand, the Chetniks 
were in favour of the Karageorge- 
vitch dynasty and the restoration 
of King Peter, and of the recon- 
stitution of the pre-war Triune 
Monarchy. 

3. Eacially, the Chetniks, between 
80,000-150,000 strong, were pre- 
dominantly Serb, whereas the 
Partisans were representative of 
all Yugoslav racial groups — 
Croats, Serbs, Montenegrins, Slov- 
enes and Bosnians. A Slovene 
and prominent Y^ugoslav Liberal, 
Dr. Ivan Eibar, was head of the 
Partisans’ Pohtical Committee. 

During 1943 these internal differ- 
ences resulted in the continuation of a 
state of “ political warfare ” between 
Soviet Eussia and General Mihailovitch 
(leader of the Chetniks, and Minister 
of War in the exiled Yugoslav Govern- 
ment), and between the Partisans and 
the Chetniks. 

In April 1943 the unification of the 
Yugoslay forces of resistance seemed 
probable with the declaration by 
Mihailovitch that “ a national 
committee of some of the most promi- 
nent men in the country has been 


ALLIED HELP FOR THE PARTISANS 
Allied aircraft made a number of raids on German-occupied ports and towns in Yugoslavia* 
Here, U.S. Mitchells are attacking Dubrovnik on November 28, 1943. Bombs straddled military 
storehouses and hit a merchant vessel in dock. On the same day shipping and harbour installa- 
tions at Zara and Sibenik were also bombed by Allied planes, ^ PhotOf U» 8 , Official 


engaged in clearing up all the faults of 
the old regime and preventing their 
recurrence ” ; appealing for unity, he 
promised a democratic post-war Yugo- 
slavia. Then, following negotiations 
between Tito and Mihailovitch in 
August, it was reported that an agree- 
ment had been reached on military 
aims. Subsequent events, however, 
dulled the hopes born of these negotia- 
tions. British representatives of Middle 
East Command were serving with the 
forces of both Tito and Mihailovitch. 

These inherent difficulties were natur- 
ally exploited to the full by the occu- 
pying forces, but especially by the 
separatist, enemy-sponsored regimes of 
Pavelitch in Zagreb and 
Eeditch in Belgrade. 

The “Ustachi” Govern- ^ 

ment in Zagreb pointed ^ 

to the Tito -Mihailovitch crisis as a 
symbol of the futility of resistance, 
while Dr. Neditch, in a speech at 
Kragujevac on August 29, attempted 
to increase the traditional racial differ- 
ences of the Croats and Serbs by saying 
that “we Serbs made every -sacrifice, in- 
cluding our name and. flag arid l;i000,000' 
graves,” and acciteing the fither races of 
Yugoslavia of treacberjr. 

On Noi^lhiber 8 Henry 
Maitland WilsonJ^^-i^-G* Middle East, 
broadcast- a warning 1^at disloyal 
Chetniks who persisted. |m helping the 
Gejsmans would be regarded as traitors 
t6 their own people, and enemies 
of th^^nited Nations. 

Then, on Decem- 
ber 4, the Free 
Yugoslav radio an- 
nounced that at a 
convention held on 
November 30 at 
Jajce, Bosnia, by the 
Anti-Fascist Council 
(a body comprising 
representatives of all 
sections supporting 
Tito), the following 
decisions had been 
made : 


1. To transform 
the Anti-Fascist 
Council into the 
supreme legis- 
lative and 
executive organ 
for Yugoslavia. 

2. To create a 
National 
Liberation 
Committee . to 
act as a Pro- 
visional Gov- 
ernment of 
Yugoslavia. . 
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GERMAN POLICE IN A GREEK MARKET 
Living bfecaine ixibire arid more difficult in Greece during 1943. It was estimated that two million 
peopl,e were homeless^ and prices of food, footwear and other necessaries rose fantastically. 
Conc^ons were not he^ed by the ubiquitous presence of German field police — ^here seen exercising ' 
^ntrol over trade in the market of a Greek town. 

I' Photo, Associated Press 

To &en. TitQ.Tell the hQno;i;i| of becom- 
ing Presid^ilt'Of the NafionafiLiberation 
Committee and' also C.-in-G; of the 
People’s iimy of Eiberation, with the 
rank of Marshal. 

To this the Yugoslav Government 


Tito Forms 
Provisional 
Government 


replied, denouncing and repudiating in 
no uncertain terms Tito’s formation of 
a provisional government, A week 
later it was announced 
by the Free Yugoslav 
radio that a constitu- 
tion of a federal 
character, based on democratic principles 
and containing the fullest guarantees 
of the right of national minorities, 
had been drafted for Yugoslavia. 

The confused position in Yugoslavia led 
to a decision by Moscow, announced on 
December 15, to follow Britain’s lead and 
dispatch a Soviet Military Mission to 
Yugoslavia to make its own investiga- 
tions into conditions in that country. 

The crisis reached its climax on 
December 22 when, simultaneously 
with an announcement from Cairo that 
recent talks between Partisan leaders 
and British fighting forces would bring 
about greater intensification of aid to 
the forces of Marshal Tito, who was at 
the same time raised to the status of a 
full Allied commander, the Free Yugo- 
slav radio announced the repudiation of 
the Yugoslav Government as a result 
of a meeting of the Anti-Fascist Council. 
This repudiation was given in a 
proclamation of 12 points, the first 
seven of which summed up the charges 
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and accusations made to date against 
the Yugoslav Government. The remain- 
ing points clarified the new decisions, 
one being to forbid King Peter to 
return to his country until after its 
full liberation. The Yugoslav Govern- 
ment, replying the next day, said that 
notwithstanding this proclamation it 
would continue to fight with the Allies. 


In the military sphere the fighting 
against the enemy, greatly assisted by 
the Italian collapse in September 1943, 
continued intermittently throughout the 
year, being governed mainly by three 
major German offensives. 

The first, occurring in May 1943, was 
launched from Bihac and thrust simul- 
taneously towards the Dalmatian coast 
and Banjaluka, one of Tito’s strong- 
holds. While Tito held the enemy 
securely at Banjaluka, his Dalmatian 
forces had to withdraw southwards. 

The second enemy offensive, in June, 
made by seven German and four 
Italian divisions, assisted by Croat- 
Fascist and Bulgarian troops, was 
launched against the 
patriot fastnesses of 
Montenegro. Having 
almost encircled the 
Partisans, who were 
by the Chetniks, the 
army failed to gain a decisive victory 
when the combined Yugoslav forces 
successfully cut their way out, though 
with the loss-^ of much vital equip- 
ment. 

Then, on December 7, the third 
German offensive was launched, this 
time in the former Sanjakof, Novi 
Pazar, Bosnia and Croatia. Despite 
initial losses of territory and towns by 
the patriots, the latter counter-attacked 
with offensive actions in the Herzegovina 
and Montenegro provinces, and after 
much bitter fighting had regained the 
initiative in practically all sections at 
the close of the year. 


Enemy 
Offensive in 
Montenegro 

being helped 
Italo-German 


R.A.F ATTACK AN OCCUPIED PORT 
Beaufighters of the R.A.F. over Preveza, an Axis seaplane base in Epirus on the west coast of Greec" 
The flying-boat in the foreground is an Italian Z-Soi, a bombing and reconnaissance machine 
built for coastal work — particularly important to Italy with her exceptionally long coastline. 
Although this aircraft was becoming obsolete in 1943, it had achieved more than one world 
distance record before the war. Photo, British Official 




ANTI-INVASION PREPARATIONS IN CRETE 

The Germans, who occupied Crete in May 1941 (see page 1749), evidentiy regarded an Allied 
attempt at invasion there as likely, for they did a great deal to strengthen the island’s fortifica- 
tions, sowed the neighbouring waters with mines, and set up barbed wire defences round the 
coast. Here an iron framework is being laid down as core for the ferro-concrete platform of 
a new gun emplacement. In the background is an A.A. gun. 

Photo, Associated Press 

Unfortunately, as in Yugoslavia, tjbe Hundreds of people were forced under- 
fine work of the Greek guerilla forces ground, many joining the Greek 

was luidermined by differing con- guerilla forces. ' These, temporarily 

ceptions 0 f military, reconciled in May into one body called 

GREECE political and post-war the ‘‘ Bands of Greece, intensified 

structure which, their attacks and sabotage in spite of 

aggravated by skilful enemy propaganda vigorous German and Italian counter- 

and the Allies' recognition of Italian measures, which included the inevitable 

co-belligerency, led to much internecine reprisals, e.g. 100 Greeks being executed 

strife, particularly in October 1943. for every German killed, and 50 for 
On October 18, however, negotiations every German wounded, 
were reported to have taken place Early in May, following the killing 
in Cairo between the Tsouderos (exiled) of 60 Italians in an armed clash at 

Government and six guerilla leaders Kalabaka on April 29, the German 

from Greece. The leaders’ demands for Command issued an ultimatum demand- 

Cabinet representation could not be ing the cessation of guerilla attacks 

granted, a factor which contributed by May 20. This was treated with cen- 
to the continuation of civil war between tempt, and attacks were continued, the 

the E.D.E.S. (Democratic Liberation B.L.A.S. under Col. Sarahs being 

Army) and the E.L.A.S. (Popular particularly active in Western Mace- 

Army of Liberation). Many appeals donia, Thessaly and Boumali, while 

were broadcast for unity, principally Col. Zervas commanding the E.D.E.S. 

by Gen. Sir Henry Maitland Wilson operated in the mountainous area 

(October 22), King George of the stretching from the Albanian frontier 

Hellenes and M. Tsouderos, the Greek to the Gulf of Corinth. 

Premier (October 28, the third anni- German reprisals assumed the pro- 
versaryof the Italian attack on Greece, portion of atrocities ; it was reported 

and again on December 21), and on January 16, 1943, that at Kalavrika 

M. Sophocles Venizelos, Minister for in the Northern Peloponnese all male 

Marine (December). In his appeal on inhabitants of the village had been 

October 28, M. Tsouderos included a assembled and machine-gunned, over 

10-point definition of post-war Greece. 1,000 dying. Then an : attempt was 
As elsewhere, the Greeks strenuously made, partly successful, to burn all 

resisted Hitler's declaration on the the women and children to death in the 

“ total mobilization of man-power," and school-house. The famous historic 
despite German threats and promises, monasteries of Megaspilaion and Aghia 

the en listment of Greeks for the Reich Lavra were despoiled of their treasures 

met with relatively little success, and then utterly destroyed by fire. 
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Anti-Semitism, too, was rife ; in May it 
was reported that of the 55,000 Jews in 
Salonika, 50,000 had been deported 
to Poland in conditions of the most in- 
human cruelty and all trace lost of them. 

An estimate of the distress prevailing 
in Greece during 1943 was given in a 
statement on Pebruary 8, 1944, by 
M. Sibarounes, the former Director- 
General of the Greek Ministry of 
Finance. He said : 

“ Although Allied help through the Bed 
Cross has, during 1942-43, improved the 
appalling situation, inflation and the decrease 
in agricultural production has brought about 
a new deterioration, and Greece is suffering 
from famine. . . . Out of a total popula- 
tion of 8,000,000, over 1,000,000 are believed 
to be in a pre-tuberculous state, and 2,000,000 
are suffering from chronic malaria. The 
excess of births over deaths in the Athens- 
Piraeus area in 1939 was 5,369: — ^in 1942 
deatlis exceeded births by 30,351.” 

He went on to say that there was 
an acute housing crisis and that some 
2,000,000 people were homeless. 

An Ankara report gave 1,600 as the 
number of villages completely destroyed 
by the Germans and Italians. This 
destruction of productive centres was 
one of the maiii factors contri&|iting 
to the phenomenal rise in the coi|t of 
living — an egg costing 10,000 drachmas 
and a pair of sho^s 2,000,000 drachmas. 
The extent of inflation can be gauged 
when it is added that before the war 
545 drachmas went to the pound sterling. 


SITE OF KANDANOS 
Many villages in Greece and Crete were wiped 
out in reprisal for the killing of German 
soldiers. Their sites weri marked by sign- 
posts such as this which says, ‘ As a re- 
prisal for the bestial murder of one platoon 
of parachutists and a half platoon of 
pioneers by armed men and women in 
ambush, Kandanos has been destroyed.’ 

Photo, Greek Official 
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Cbaptet 274 

THE EXILED GOVERNMENTS IN 1943 

Norway, the Netherlands, Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Yugoslavia and 
Greece continued in 1943 to be represented in the councils of the United Nations 
by their exiled Governments, though as hope of liberation mounted, events at 
home — particularly in Yugoslavia and Greece — increasingly influenced the actions 
of ministers abroad. Denmark, her Government helpless at home, still pro- 
claimed her democratic spirit abroad through certain of her exiled citizens 


T he extent of Britain's aid to her 
Continental Allies became known 
with the publication by H.M. 
Government on November 12, 1943, of a 
White Paper giving details of arrange- 
ments. These varied according to the 



DESTROYER FOR NORWAY 
Captain Storeheill points to the badge of 
‘Stord,’ a British-built destroyer taken over 
by the Norwegian Navy to replace ‘ Eskdale,' 
sunk in 1943. ‘Stord ’ helped sink the 
‘ Schamhorst ’ (see Chapter 284) and took 
part in the Allied invasion of Normandy. 

Allies' needs and their resources : Nor- 
way, Holland, Belgium and Yugoslavia 
paying for all they received, while 
certain other Allies were supplied under 
credits. The bulk of military supplies, 
however, were made available free, 


returnable after the war only if they 
still existed and were still needed by 
Britain. In accordance with this prin- 
ciple, the armed forces of Greece and 
Czechoslovakia were supplied free, and 
similar offers had been made to Poland 
and Yugoslavia. 

Quisling’s appeal on March 10, 1943, 
for volunteers for service on the Eastern 
front, in which he invoked the aid of 
the Norwegian Consti- 

NORWAY tiition, drew from the 
Norwegian Government 
strong protests against this threat to 
mobilize Norwegians for service with 
the German army, on the grounds that 
since Germany had long acknowledged a 
state of war between the two countries 
it constituted a serious breach of inter- 
national law. 

In her relations with Sweden, 1943 
proved a particularly happy year for 
Norway. Although there was no doubt 
as to where Sweden's sympathy lay, the 
Norwegian Government in London re- 
mained unrecognized until early June, 
when Baron Beck-Priis, the Swedish 
Minister to Portugal, arrived in London 
to become the accredited Swedish 
Minister to the Norwegian Government. 
Then, on December 17, Mr. Jens Bull, 
Norwegian Charge d' Affaires in Stock- 
holm since October 1940, presented 
letters of credence to King Gustav, 


the Swedish Monarch. This act, auto- 
matically constituting full recognition 
of the Norwegian Government, was the 
culmination of a year which had seen' 
the friendship of the two countries, so. 
vital for the difficult post-war period, 
growing apace. Outspoken expressions 
of sympathy for the Norwegian people 
in the fight against oppression, coupled: 
with strong condemnations of the- 
Quisling regime and of the barbarity, 
of the German rule in Norway, char-^ 
acterized the Swedish people's attitude 
towards Norway. This was doubly 
important in view of the fact that the' 
Swedish Government was compelled 
by geographic, economic and political 
reasons to restrain the sympathetic 
impulses of its people. Secondly, the 
chief obstacle to sincere relations was 
cleared away by the Swedish cancel- 
lation in August of her agreement with 
Germany for the transit across Sweden 
of German troops going on leave from or 
returning to Norway. Mr. Trygve Lie, 
the Norwegian Foreign Minister, on 
August 5 expressed his Government's 
pleasure at this action. 

On February 17 King Haakon, re- 
ferring to his country's contribution to 
the war effort, said in a speech at the 
Mansion House, London, that the 
Royal Norwegian Navy comprised about 
60 imits on active service, that the 


NORWEGIANS IN ICELAND 

Norwegian airmen (transferred during 1943 to Britain) and Norwegian units (some members of 
which had landed when their small boats were driven by stormy sea^ beyond Scotland in their 
flight from occupied Norway in 1940) both served in Iceland, which was linked with Denmark 
until it declared its independence in 1941. Left, Norwegian troops in an Iceland village. Right, 
a Northrop seaplane coming in to its Icelandic station after a convoy patrol. 



LEADER OF THE FREE DANES 
Mr. John Christmas Moeller, former Con- 
servative leader in Denmark, v^lio escaped 
after the German occupation of his country 
and as chairman of the Danish Council in 
London became a leader of the Free Danish 
movement. PhotOy Keystone 


Norwegian Air Force, built up at ‘‘ Little 
Norway in Canada, Lad several 
squadrons in action, and that a small but 
efficient Norwegian Army was stationed 
in Scotland. It is tbe policy of my Gov- 
ernment/’ lie said, “that the ties be- 
tween Britain and Norway, strengthened 
so much during these days of war, shall 
not be lessened when victory is won.’' 

Some details of the achievements 
of the Royal Norwegian Air Force were 
given on April 9, 1944- (fourth anni- 
versary of the invasion of Norway), 
when the Norwegian Government 
announced that from April 1940 to 
April 1944 the Norwegian Air Force 
had destroyed 162 enemy planes, 
probably destroyed 38, and damaged 
117,. while Norwegian air personnel 
had gained 219 Norwegian decorations 
and 70 others. A Norwegian fighter 
squadron was the top-scorer of all 
squadrons in Britain in 1943, destroying 
more enemy planes than any other 
and having the smallest losses. 

Denmark was in the peculiar position 
of an “ occupied ” country having a 
democratic government and a monarchy 
whose word was still 

DENMARK law; and though the 
crisis in Danish affairs 
in August 1943, when Gen. von 
Hannecken, the German C.-in-G., seized 
power and King Christian and his 
queen were confined to their summer 
palace outside Copenhagen under 
German guard, changed the situation 
a good deal, to the end of 1943 en- 
slaved Denmark was represented 
abroad chiefly by the Danish Council 
in liondou {see Chapter 220). Mr. 
Christmas Moeller, its president, had 
broadcast to his countrymen on March 


21 calling on them to make the general 
elections (to be held in Denmark on 
March 23) a resounding defeat for 
Germany by voting either for the 
Government Coalition or only for the 
“ Dansk Samling.” The results — 98 per 
cent voting for democracy — reflected the 
democratic spirit of the people, though 
this did not affect the composition or 
policy of the Scavenius Government. 
Following the August crisis in Copen- 
hagen, Mr. Moeller made an important 
press statement in London on August 
29 : “ Three years of injustice and 
brutality,” he said, “ have finally 
resulted in revolt against the German 
tyrants. . , Indicating that the 
Danish Council did not intend to set up 
a government outside Denmark, he 
added, “ if the head of the State had 
been outside the frontiers the position 
would have been quite clear.” 

On September 2 the Danish Legation 
in Stockholm announced that, the 
Germans having deprived King Christian 
and his Government of any possibility 
of functioning, the Minister and his 
staff considered themselves free to 
represent Danish interests in Sweden 
independently of the Foreign Office in 
Copenhagen — & lead followed on Sep- 
tember 7 by the Danish Legation in 
Dublin. 

During 1943 a special Danish naval 
unit was formed within the Royal Navy ; 
5,000 Danish officers and men were 
seiwing on Danish ships for the United 
Nations, and about 1,000 more had 
volunteered for the armed forces. 

An event of small importance inter- 
nationally but one which drew the eager 
attention of Dutch peoples everywhere 
was the birth in Ottawa, Canada, of a 
third child to Princess Juliana and Prince 
Bernhard of the Netherlands, on Jan- 
uary 19, 1943. A boy was hoped for— a 
girl arrived, to be christened Princess 
Margriet Francisca. In 400 years only 
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15 male children have been born to the 
Orange Stadtholders and Kings of 
Holland. Any child born on Canadian 
territory automatically becomes a Cana- 
dian citizen, but a Royal Canadian 
decree passed on December 26, 1942, 
had made the Princess’s birthplace 
temporarily extraterritorial. 

The problem of how to combat 
Hitler’s compulsory labour decree and 
the implied threats of the newly con- 
stituted “State THE 
Political Secretariat ” 
under Mussert, set up 
on February 1, 1943, 
by Seyss-Inquart’s orders, occupied 
a major place in the deliberations 
of the Dutch Government in London. 
Attacking Mussert’s administration on 
the grounds that it lacked legal founda- 
tion, Prof. Gerbrandy, the Netherlands 
Premier, in a broadcast to the Dutch 
people on February 4 called on the 
whole population, especially civil ser- 
vants, to resist. “Hitler,” he said, 
“wants to use this organization of 
traitors, hoping it will enable him to 
postpone inevitable defeat. . . .” In a 
broadcast on April 24 Queen Wilhelm- 
ina voiced “ a flaming protest against 
the slave drive now going on all over 



WITH THE ROYAL NETHERLANDS NAVY 

Prof. Gerbrandy, Premier of the exiled Netherlands Government, after handing over the frigate 
' Johan Maurits ^ to its commander, talks to Leading Seaman Jan Booy, a survivor of the Dutch 
destroyer * Isaac Sweers ’ (see pp. i8p6, 2190, 2393, and illus., p. 2188), serving in ‘ Johan Maurits. ' 
Below, the Dutch submarine O-19 as she reached Britain after three years of service in the Far 
East. A big minelaying submarine built for use in the East Indies, she reached Colombo after 
escaping from Singapore and Surabaya. 
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DUTCHMEN FLY WITH THE R.A.F. 

Bombing up American-built Mitchell bombers flown by a squadron o£ 
the Royal Dutch Naval Air Service during 1943, their fourth year on 
operational duties with the R.A.F. They made many successful attacks 
on enemy targets in occupied Europe, including their homeland. Left, 
Commander E. Bakker, commanding officer of the squadron, wearing the 
ribbon of the Dutch Flying Cross. Photos, Planet News 


OUT country.” Re- 
ferring to post-war 
structure, she said 
that at first a 


Britain, Ceylon, Australia and South 
Africa. 

The agreement announced by Britain, 
the United States and China on 


augment its help to the Allied war 
efiort in the military sphere by supply- 
ing raw materials from the Belgian 
Congo. This vast terri- 
tory, said by the Belgian BELGIUM 
Minister of Colonies on 
January 5, 1943, to be working at 
maximum capacity, contributed some 
160,000 tons of copper, 21,000 tons of 
tin, and 6,000-7,000 tons of rubber 


government would 
be needed to rule 
with a firm hand — 
careful, however, to avoid anything 
even distantly resembling dictatorship. 
On May 19 Dr. Gerbrandy made yet 
another appeal to the people of Holland 
to stand fast and to retain their strength 
for the day of liberation. 

In a further broadcast on September 2 
Queen Wilhelmina told the Dutch people 
that a state of siege — “ to provide for 

Plans for the 

Return to vival of ci^ auttonty, 
„ - and for the removal 

of all undesirable ele- 
ments . . .” — ^would be imposed in 
Holland as soon as it was liberated, a 
decree to this efiect being duly signed. 
A Government Commissioner for the 
repatriation of Dutch nationals abroad, 
and a Netherlands representative on 
the United Nations War Crimes 
Commission were appointed during 
October. 

The war contribution of the Nether- 
lands Government in 1943 was made 
principally through her navy and air 
force. The fine achievements of the 


Royal Netherlands Navy, comprising in 
1943 some 63 warships with 6,580 per- 
sonnel, included active engagements in 
the Mediterranean (Sicily and Salerno 
landings included), the English Chan- 
nel, the Caribbean and the S.W. Pacific, 
and on convoy duties ; 35,000 tons of 
enemy shipping were sunk by Dutch 
submarines. The Dutch naval and army 
air arms between them operated from 


December 1 at Cairo {see Historic Docu- 
ment CCLXVII, page 2636), to the efiect 
that Japan would be expelled from all 
the territory she had taken by force, was 
warmly approved by the Netherlands 
Government, with its huge interests in 
Japanese-occupied territory. 

A monetary agreement— important not 
only in itself, but even more as evidence 
of the intention of the signatories to 
collaborate economically after the war— 
was signed on October 21 by the Nether- 
lands, Belgian and Luxemburg Govern- 
ments. The agreement had the warm 
approval of the United States and Great 
Britain. In a preamble, it defined its 
purpose as the desire of the three 
Governments “ to stabilize the monetary 
relations and facilitate the mechanism 
of payments between the Belgo-Luxem- 
burg Economic Union and the Nether- 
lands, including their overseas territories 
or mandates.” 

Other gestures of international friend- 
ship made by the exiled Belgian 
Government included recognition of 
the French Committee for National 
Liberation on August 25, and the sign- 
ing on October 20 of a treaty in Chung- 
king whereby Belgium relinquished not 
only territorial jurisdiction in China 
and all special rights in the inter- 
national settlements at Shanghai and 
Amoy,, but also rights under the final 
protocol of Pekin and all rights relating 
to coastal trade and inland naviga- 
tion. 

The Belgian Government was parti- 
cularly fortunate in being able to 
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per year to the Allied pool of war 
materials. The United States made an 
agreement with the Belgian Government 
on February 18 whereby, in exchange for 
supplies received under Lease-Lend, 

BELGIAN COMMANDOS 
Two members of a Belgian Commando unit 
undergoing training in North Africa. The^ 
wore British battle-dress, and the equip- 
ment they are demonstrating — a six-foot 
rope — ^was used to assist them in climbing 
trees and walls or crossing rivers. 

Photo, U.S. Official 




Belgium undertook to iurnish tlie U.S. 
with essential raw materials. 

Belgian shipping, totalling 400,000 
tons at the time of the German invasion, 
had been much depleted, and on June 16 
the Belgian Government announced 
its decision to buy four new ships (three 
from Britain, one from the U.S.) to 
replace some of these losses. Twenty- 
five per cent of Belgian sailors, it 
may be added, had been lost since 
May 1940. 

Belgian airmen, whose number in 
1943 was much in excess of those in 
service at the time of the German 
« invasion of 1940, were 

War found in almost 

Contribution every Command of tie 
Koyal Air horce, and 
had acquitted themselves with distinc- 
tion. The Belgian Navy, with some 
seven ships and 350 personnel in mid- 
May 1943, rendered invaluable assist- 
ance to the Royal Navy, by which it 
was administered. 

The Belgian Government protested 
on January 27 and September 22 
against the brutal mass deportations 
of Belgians to Germany, which, ac- 
cording to the report of the Belgian 
Committee on Repatriation, published 
on December 29, 1943, had by that date 
reached the 600,000 figure — 500,000 
workers, 70,000 prisoners-of-war, 
10,000-15,000 children, and some 6,000 
civil prisoners. On July 26 it denounced 
strongly the tortures inflicted on Bel- 
gians in the prisons, and at the same 
time appeals were made to Belgian 
patriots, “ from the highest official to 
the humblest navvy/' to sabotage the 
Nazi war effort, especially by attacks 


on railways and canals. Equally strong 
was the Belgian Government's protest 
of September 20 against the German 
treatment of Jews and recent mass 
arrests of Jews in Belgium. Saying that 
the racial ordinances promulgated and 
applied by the occupation authorities 
were unconstitutional and contrary to 
Belgian law, it reaffirmed that all anti- 
Jewish measures imposed by Germany 
would be held null and void when 
Belgium was free. 

An indication of the Belgian Govern- 
ment's future policy was given by the 
Belgian Premier, M. Pierlot, in a broad- 
cast on Belgian Independence Day, 
July 21. Describing in some detail the 
counterfeit legislation which had been 
responsible for the mutilation of his 
country's administration, M. Pierlot 
forecast the transference of his Govern- 
ment to liberated Belgium. This Govern- 
ment's duties, he said, would comprise 
the co-ordination of food supply services 
with the assistance of existing agencies ; 
the immediate enforcement of decrees 
aimed at the cleansing of the public 
administration, the expulsion of traitors 
and the reinstatement of lawful officials ; 
and the formation of a new Government 
with extended powers, incorporating 
in its administration men who had 
stayed in Belgium during the enemy’s 
occupation. 

A declaration issued by the Czecho- 
slovak Government at a meeting held 
on February 19, 1943, defined as 
persons to be included among war 
criminals and traitors not only the Nazi 
Government in Germany, but also 
German officials of all kinds in 
Czechoslovakia — administrative, judi 



SOVIET-CZECHOSLOVAK FRIENDSHIP 


Mikail Kalinin, President of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R., shaking hands 
with Eduard Benes, President of the Czechoslovak Republic, after signing the Soviet-Czecho- 
slovak treaty of friendship, mutual assistance, and post-war co-operation in Moscow on Decem- 
ber 12, 1943. Standing are Marshals Klcmenty Voroshilov and Joseph Stalin. 

Photo, Pictorial Press 



CZECHOSLOVAK AIR ACE 
Ft.-Lt. K. Kuttelwascher, D.F.C. and bar, 
famous as a ‘ night intruder * pilot with 
the R.A.F., received the Czechoslovak War 
Cross for the fifth time on July 30, 1943. 
From the drawing by Brie Kennington; 

Crown Copyright 


CZECHO- 

SLOVAKIA 


cial, police and military, the Gestapo, 
the S.S. and S.A. — as well as local 
traitors. In a broadcast to the Czech 
people on April 25, Dr. Benes, President 
of Czechoslovakia, disclosed that Dr. 
Tiso and his Premier 
Tuka (of the puppet 
Slovak. State) had on 
several occasions attempted to establish 
contact with official Czechoslovak repre- 
sentatives in various countries in order 
to make excuses for their treachery in 
1938. Declaring that Czechoslovakia 
was once again united, he concluded: 
“ We are preparing a new democratic 
Republic which will again be the best 
and most progressive Central European 
State after the war.” 

Militarily, Czechoslovakia’s war con- 
tribution came chiefly from her small 
but finely trained Air Force which, from 
the Battle of Britain to October 1943, 
destroyed 173 enemy planes with 181 
probables, and took part in over 1,000 
operational bombing flights over Ger- 
many, Italy and occupied countries. 
A Czechoslovak airman, Flt.-Lt. Karel 
Kuttelwascher, D.F.C. and bar, won the 
distinction of being one of the foremost 
“ night intruder ” pilots. 

Czech units were in training in the 
Middle East and a Czech brigade saw 
service on the Russian front. 

Dr. Benes visited Washington on 
May 12 for conversations with President 
Roosevelt. On May 13 he addressed 
separately the U.S. Senate and the 
House of Representatives, pledpng the 
reconstitution of Czechoslovakia after 
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POLAND’S PREMIER 
M. Stanislaw Mikolajczyk, who formed a 
new Polish Government oii July 14, 1943, fol- 
lowing the death of General Sikorski, stated 
that his Government would base its policy on 
the principles laid down by the General. 

Photo^ Y. Karsh 

victory as an enlightened Central 
European democracy. Later Dr. Benes 
visited Ottawa, where he addressed the 
Canadian Parliament, returning to 
Washington on June 7 for talks with 
Roosevelt and Churchill. On June 11 he 
arrived back in Britain, having reached 
complete accord with the two great 
leaders on matters concerning his 
country and her interests, as well as on 
questions of European policy and the 
international organization of security. 

Then, on December 12, Dr. Benes 
(who had arrived in Moscow on De- 
cember 10), on behalf of Czechoslovakia, 
Marshal Stalin and President Kalinin, on 
behalf of the U.S.S.B., signed a 20-year 
treaty of friendship, mutual assist- 
ance and post-war collaboration, which, 
in Dr. Benes’s words, was “ the consum- 
mation of Czechoslovakia’s striving for 
more than 20 years, pursuing the aim of 
protecting our people and State from 
German Imperialism. . . 

A protocol to the treaty left the way 
open for Poland’s adherence at some 
future date if she so desired. This agree- 
ment was warmly welcomed in London 
and Washington. 

Although no official statement was 
made by the Polish Government regard- 
ing the invitation of Czechoslovakia and 
Russia to Poland to 
POLAND join their mutual aid 
pact, the semi-official 
‘'Dzennik Polsla” stated in' an article 
on .December 17 that, while Poland 
regarded the development of friendly re- 
lations with the U.S.S.R. as of funda- 
mental importance^ the principles re- 


ferred to in the agreement defined the 
relations between two States only, and 
suggested the addition of five other 
points important to Poland. The Polish 
Government’s desire to reach a settle- 
ment with her neighbours was in- 
dicated by Count Raczynski, the 
Foreign Minister, in a statement to the 
Polish National Council on May 25, 1943, 
while on June 8 the Council adopted 
a resolution declaring that it was in the 
interests of both Poland and Czecho- 
slovakia to reach an agreement on a 
basis of the closest co-operation, which 
would repair mistakes committed by 
both countries. 

Up to April 12, 1943, the difficulties 
causing tension between Poland and the 
Soviet Union can be summed up thus : — 

1. The question of Poland’s post-war 
frontiers, and Soviet complaints 
regarding the attitude of the Polish 
press in Britain and America to 
this question. 

2. The forcible conferment of Soviet 
citizenship on Poles :n the U.S.S.R. 

3. The question of the relief and 
removal from Russia of Poles still 
in that country, especially those 
destitute. 

4. PoKsh resentment at the recent 
execution of two Polish Socialists 
in Russia for alleged espionage. 

Then came the allegations of April 12 
by the Germans that in the Katyn region 
near Smolensk they had found the mass 
graves of 10,000 Polish officers murdered 
by the Soviet political police in late 1939 
— ^the nature of the sod being such that 
the bodies, said the Germans, had 
mummified and were identifiable from 


documents found in their pockets. These 
allegations were instantly described by 
the Soviet Union as " vile fabrications.” 
Nevertheless, on April 16 the Polish 
Cabinet announced that it had asked 
the International Red Cross to investi- 
gate the matter — a request also made 
by the German Red Cross. Failing a 
similar request from Moscow the I.R.C. 
refused to undertake the inquiry. A 
number of statements were issued by 
both sides, and tension increased until on 
April 25 the Soviet Government severed 
relations with the Polish Government. 


On May 3, Polish National Day, 
M. Raczkiewicz, the Polish President, 
broadcast to Poland, defending the 
Polish Government as ‘'a Government 
formed according to our constitution, 
a Government whose legality never has 
been, and cannot be, questioned by any 
of the United or neutral nations. . . 

No statement, however, could change 

the fundamental weaknesses of the 

Polish Government, whose legal status 

was based on the re- 

actionary Constitution ^ 

moK T.* 1- T- J Government 
of 1935, which had 

abolished all the demo- 
cratic provisions of the 1921 Consti- 
tution. When a new Coalition Gov- 
ernment was later formed under M. 
Mikolajczyk, composed almost en- 
tirely of members of the Opposition 
who had strenuously fought against 
the adoption of the 1935 Constitution, 
and who now lacked the courage to 
renounce this Constitution, these weak- 
nesses were increased. 

On May 4 Gen. Sikorski, the Polish 
Premier and C.-in-C., broadcast a mes- 



GENERAL SIKORSKI IN THE MIDDLE EAST 
This photo of (left to right) M. Tadeusz Romer, former Polish Ambassador to MoscoW» General 
Sikorski, Polish Premier and C.-in-C., Lieut,-General Anders, C.-in-C, Polish Army, Tiliddle East, 
and Maj.-Gen.' Klimecki, Chief of Staff of the Polish Army, was taken during^ Sikorski ’s 
visit to the Middle East. On July 4, 1943, during the return journey, his plane crashed near Gib- 
raltar, killing him, General Klimecki, Col, Victor Cazalet, M-P. Haison officer to the 

Polish Forces), and others. Photo, lisystom 
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POLISH GUNNERS WITH THE EIGHTH ARMY 


Polish gunners in action with a 25-pounder in the mountains of central Italy during the winter 
of 1943-44. The Polish Second Corps, under Lt.-Gen. Wladyslaw Anders, had undergone inten- 
sive training in the Middle East before it arrived in Italy, where it did splendid service with the 
Eighth Army, both in and behind the fighting line. Polish sappers helped to clear roads deep 
in snow for troops and transport to go through. Photo» British OJicial 


sage to his countrymen in which, among 
other things, he indicated the hopes of 
his Grovernment that Russia would soon 
initiate a move to solve current Soviet- 
Polish problems — a hope not strength- 
ened when M. Vyshinsky, Deputy 
Commissar for Foreign Affairs, stated in 
Moscow on May 6 that the Polish 
Government, under the influence of the 
pro-Hitlerites within it and within the 
Polish press, had provoked the Soviet 
suspension of diplomatic relations. This 
and other allegations were refuted by 
Count Raczynski, the Polish Foreign 
Minister, in a statement on May 7. 

Then, on July 4, came the news of the 
death of Poland’s brilliant 63-year-old 
soldier statesman, Gen. Wladyslaw 
Sikorski, in an air crash 
^ear Gibraltar. This 

Sikorski described m 

messages of sympathy 
and tributes to the General’s great 
qualities as a very deep loss to the 
Allies, was the culmination of a tour of 
the Middle East, during which the 
General reviewed Polish troops there, 
had important talks with Gen. Sir 
Henry Maitland Wilson and Ring George 
of the Hellenes, and, at a press confer- 
ence in Cairo on July 2, declared that 
it was imperative that East Prussia 
and Danzig should come under Polish 
control after the war. 

On July 14 a new Polish Government 
was formed, though not without diffi- 
culties, with M. Stanislaw Mikolajczyk 
as Prime Minister, M. Tadeusz Romer, 


Foreign Minister, and M. Kot as Minister 
of Information (a post he had held since 
May 19). Gen. Kasimierz Sosnkowski, 
who was second-in-command to Marshal 
Smigly-Rydz in 1939, was appointed by 
the President as C.-in-C. of the Polish 
armed forces. Two days later (July 16) 
M. Mikolajczyk stated that his Govern- 
ment would base its policy on the prin- 
ciples laid down by General Sikorski. 
In internal policy it would be guided by 
the wishes of the Polish people ; in 
foreign policy it would loyally collabor- 
ate with the United Nations. It also 
fully subscribed to the idea of a federa- 
tion of East-Central European nations. 
A fuller statement of poKcy which the 
Prime Minister made on July 27 was 
unanimously approved by the Polish 
National Council. 

Poland’s military contribution to the 
end of 1943 (excluding the Polish and 
French campaigns) was impressive, par- 
ticularly in the air where, from October 
30, 1940, to January 1, 1944, the Polish 
Air Force in Britain, the third largest in 
this country, destroyed 610 German 
planes with 163 probables ; damaged 
210; made 703 operational flights and 
6,350 sorties, dropping over 14| million 
lb. of H.E. ; engaged upon 151 mine- 
laying operations in enemy waters; 
probably destroyed six U-boats and 
damaged seven in the Battle of the At- 
lantic, and ferried over 1,000 planes 
across Africa to the Middle East and 
beyond. Its pilots had been awarded 
158 British awards, including four 
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D.S.O.s. The Polish Navy, one-third 
larger at the end of 1943 than at 
September 1, 1939, up to November 28 
(the 25th anniversary of its formation), 
had sunk three enemy destroyers, 
probably eight submarines, one aux- 
iliary cruiser, several minesweepers, and 
35 other ships. 

The Polish Ministry of National De- 
fence, reviewing the achievements of the 
army up to August 5, 1943, stated that 
total casualties on all fronts since 
September 1, 1939, amounted to 902,095. 
Since the Battle of France, a highly 
trained and fully equipped army of 
80,000 men had been assembled in the 
Middle East under Lt.-Gen. Wladyslaw 
Anders, while a smaller army, com- 
prising strong tank, artillery, infantry 
and parachute units, and 4,000 Polish 
A.T.S., was established in Britain. 

The many reorganizations and' 
changes in the Yugoslav Cabinet in 
London during 1943 were an indication 
of underlying uneasi- 
ness. On January 2 a YUGOSLAVIA 
new Cabinet (of 10 in- 
stead of 16 members) was appointed 
representative of all political parties, 
with Dr. Slobodan Yovanovitoh as 
Premier, Minister of the Interior, and 
acting Foreign Minister, and Gen. 
Mihailovitch as War Minister. It was 
unhappily soon torn by dissensions, the 
main cause of this political disunity 
being possibly traceable to the Govern- 
ment’s failure to define its attitude as 
to whether post-war Yugoslavia should 
be constituted as a federation, as desired 
by Croats and other minorities, or con- 
tinue on the old unitary basis in which 
the Serbs were predominant. 

On June 17 this Cabinet resigned. 
After several unsuccessful attempts, 
M. Milos Trifunovitch, as Premier and 
Minister of the Interior, formed a 
Cabinet of 14 on June 26, with M. 
Milan Grol as Foreign Minister and 
Gen. Mihailovitch as War Minister ; 
the new Cabinet, while still representing 
all parties, numbered 10 Serbs to two 
Croats and two Slovenes. It decided to 
transfer the Government from London 
to Cairo, but before departure tried 
(and failed) to reach agreement on the 
post-war structure of the Yugoslav 
State. It resigned in its turn, and King 
Peter appointed a new Government of 
eight members composed almost entirely 
of civil servants, headed by Dr. Puritch 
as Prime Minister, Foreign Minister 
and Acting War Minister, with Gen. 
Mihailovitch still as War Minister. This 
new Government, however, also failed 
to reach agreement on post-war Yugo- 
slavia ; and Dr. Puritch emphasized in 
a broadcast to the Yugoslav peoples on 
August 20 that his administration was 



a temporary working Grovernment and 

would not deal with questions of inter- 
nal politics, -which are, as King Peter has 
declared, the inseparable life of the people 
themselves in the country and which they 
will in agreement with our democratic 
King determine and settle for them- 
selves/ ' King Peter and his Government 
arrived in Cairo on September 29. 

Folio-wing the acceptance of Italy as 
a co-belligerent in the war against 
Germany, Dr. Ivan Tchok, speaking for 
the Yugoslav Government on October 18, 
demanded the incorporation of Trieste 
into post-war Yugoslavia on the 
grounds that its entire hinterland was 
‘‘rhnographically Yugoslav and its 
Italian population artificial.” 

A Royal decree of November 23 
abrogated the “ Law for the Protection 
of the State,” which, introduced by 
Kin g Alexander in 1928 to strengthen 
his authoritarian regime, gave the 
Government almost unlimited powers 
against the Opposition and had been 
used with great severity. “ This step,” 
said the official Yugoslav announce- 
ment, “ has laid a solid foundation for 
the unhampered and free expression of 
the will of the broad masses with regard 
to the future organization of a demo- 
cratic Yugoslavia.” 

Meanwhile, the differences between 
the Chetniks and the Partisans in 
Yugoslavia {see Chapter 273) resulted 
in political warfare between the exiled 
Yugoslav Government in Cairo and the 
Partisans, who used. the Free Yugoslav 
radio as their mouthpiece. Charges 
and accusations, met with counter- 
charges, were bandied to and fro. 
Marshal Tito formed a Government on 
December i, repudiated next day by the 
exiled Government, which also itself was 
repudiated on December 22 by the Anti- 
Fascist National Council, the political 
body representative of all sections sup- 
porting Tito. Appeals for unity, of 
which there were many, had no effect. 

Lack of unity, not only among the 
patriots fighting the enemy in Greece 
but also among themselves, was one 
of the problems facing 
GREECE the exiled Greek 
Government during 
1943. On January 21, 1943, the Greek 
Cabinet issued an announcement in 
London outlining its post-war plans for 
a National Government ; a programme 
repeated on July 4 by King George of 
the Hellenes in a broadcast to his 
people, in which he, said that on the 
Greek Government’s arrival in liberated 
Greece the members would resign and 
free general elections would be held 
within six months of the cessation of 
hostilities ; from these elections would 
arise a new Government fully repre- 


sentative of all Greek associations and 
currents of opinion. 

On March 16 King George and M. 
Tsouderos, the Greek Premier, arrived 
in Cairo to settle disturbances among 
the Greek armed forces in the Middle 
East. The same day, as a result of con- 
versations among Greeks representing 
every political party and the armed 
forces, including Partisans still fighting 
in Greece, and the consequent resigna- 
tion of five members, the Cabinet was 
reshuffled, though without affecting the 
position of M. Tsouderos. The new 
Government was centred in Cairo. 

The fall of Fascism in Italy was 
naturally hailed as a joyous event by the 
Greek Government, who were fully con- 
sulted regarding armistice terms and 
whose representative had been present 
at the signing of the Armistice at Gen. 
Eisenhower’s H.Q. Nevertheless, it 


viewed with understandable concern the 
acceptance of Italian co-belligerency, 
M. Tsouderos making a long statement 
on the matter on October 15. . If, 

henceforth, in this policy of co-belliger- 
ency,” he said, “ questions concerning 
the political and administrative life of 
our country are not touched, and Greece 
is not denied the priority to which she is 
entitled, I am certain that we Greeks 
will continue to fight for the common 
victory without criticism.” 

A fine gesture designed to promote 
unity, especially among the Greek 
patriots who were then unfortunately 
intent on liquidating one another, was 
made by King George in a letter to 
M. Tsouderos on November 8. He said 
that when the time came he would again 
consult the Government regarding the 
question of his return to liberated 
Greece, this being interpreted as a 



YUGOSLAV BOMBER UNIT IN U.S.A. 

President Roosevelt taking part in the dedication at Washington o£ four Liberator bombers, 
to be flown by a newly formed Yugoslav unit, 40 strong, of the U.S. Army Air Forces. He 
said, ‘ May these planes fulfil their mission ... to drop bombs on our common enemy 
. . - to deliver to your compatriots much-needed supplies.* Below, King Peter accepts 

the Liberators. Behind him is Maj.-Gen. Ralph Royce, commanding U.S. Forces, Middle East. 
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cession to the demand of some sections 
of the Greek populace for a plebiscite on 
the question of monarchy to precede 
the King’s return to Greece. 

On December 14 M. Tsoudexos out- 
lined his Government’s programme for 
post-war Greece and the vital matter of 
the stabilization of the Balkans, thus : 
(1) preparations for King George’s re- 
turn ; (2) a coalition of exiled parties 
and those still remaining in Greece in the 
period immediately following liberation ; 
(3) development of a Balkan Union ; (4) 
economic security of the Balkans ; (5) 
final welding of Greece’s internal unity. 

Meanwhile, internecine warfare con- 
tinued among the Greek patriots. 
Direct appeals for unity made by 
M. Tsouderos and King George on 
October 28 and on December 21 had 
little effect; the message broadcast by 
M. Sophocles Venizeles (Minister for 
Marine) in early December — “ the pur- 




SHE CAME HOME STERN FOREMOST 
The Greek destroyer ' Adrias ’ (formerly the British destroyer * Border ’) entering Alexandria 
harbour. Her bows were blown away during operations off Leros. H.M.S. ‘ Hurworth, ' about 
to take off her crew, struck a mine and sank. * Adrias ’ became the rescuer, and made port 
stem first, carrying * Hurworth ’ survivors, on St. Nicholas Day (Dec. 6), 1943- Five of her crew 
received the highest Greek award for gallantry. Below, a Greek sailing ship turned minesweeper. 



GREEKS IN TRAINING 
Greek units, formed of men who escaped 
when Axis forces overran Greece and of 
Greeks who rallied from all over the world 
to their country’s call, saw service in the 
campaigns of the Western Desert. Here, 
a detachment undergoing special training 
with armoured cars learns about main- 
tenance of radio eqiiipment. 

suit of political ends while the struggle 
for liberty is proceeding, and claims to 
monopolize the national struggle, cannot 
be permitted ” — was no more effective. 

Another source of grave trouble was 
the systematic efforts of the Bulgarians 
to denationalize the Greek territory 
under their occupation, some 15,000 
Greeks having been massacred up to 
March 25, 1943, in Thrace and Mace- 
donia. Speaking in the House -of 
Commons on March 24, Mr. Eichard 
Law, Under-Secretary of the Foreign 
Office, said, “ H.M. Government regard 
as null and void any legislation or other 
acts by the Bulgarian Government 
aimed at Bulgarizing the Greek territory 
they covet. ...” The Greek Govern- 
ment announced on Greek Independence 
Day (March 25) that they would pay 
pensions to the families of all those killed 
since the enemy occupation, the rate 
being the same as that for families of 
Greek soldiers killed in action. 

Of the war contribution of exiled 
Greeks, the major part was borne by the 
Royal Hellenic Navy, comprising in 
mid-May 1943 some 33 ships with 5,450 
personnel (later enlarged by the transfer 
of five small warships from the Royal 
Navy), which rendered excellent service 
in the Mediterranean and Aegean Seas ; 
while in the air valuable assistance was 
given in the Mediterranean area by the 
Royal Hellenic Air Force of one fighter 
and one bomber, squadron. 
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V , : ' • ^ DEATH DIVE OF. A UaOAT^ 

liie conningrtowef of thijs enemy submarine was sighted 12 miles away by a R.A.A.F. Sil5ttd«riand, of. 
at six minutes before noon. The Sunderland closed, dived under the U-bbat*s fire, put her ^ 

straddled, her' with depth charges. As the flying-boat made a steep turn to 
photograph shovdng.the submarine’s.stern under water. . Before the aircraft- 
bows rose 'sharply arid she sank. . The addon was over thirty seconds after 
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Chapter 275 

CRUSHING DEFEAT OF THE U-BOAT 

The history of the Merchant Service in 1943 was very different from that of 
1942 {see Chapter 242). In July of that year enemy sinkings reached their 
highest since 1939. But the turn of the year marked the turn in this phase 
of the war: not only was Allied shipbuilding outstripping Allied losses, but 
losses were decreasing — until in the first half of September no allied ships 
were lost anywhere by U-boat action, a record for this war and the last 


T he U-boat was defeated in 1943. 
That year saw the culmination of 
over three-and-half years’ con- 
stant, bitter struggle, a struggle against 
as great a threat to Britain as the threat 
of invasion in 1940 ; after the defeat 
of the Luftwafie in the Battle of Britain, 
the U-boat represented the enemy’s 
one hope of victory over the Western 
Powers. “ The defeat of the U-boat 
and the improvement of the margin of 
shipbuilding resources are the prelude to 
all aggressive operations.” Those words 
of Mr. Churchill were quoted in Chapter 
242 ; they may be repeated to give 
the measure of achievement at sea in 
1943. A more gradual affair than the 
victories on land or in the air, or in a 
naval engagement, it passed largely un- 
fa ailed, and its significance tended to be 
overlooked at the time. But it shaped 
the events of the whole of the Anglo- 
American war effort- 


How was the defeat of the U-boat 
accomplished ? No single feature of 
thds complex and diversified form of 
warfare was responsible for the success ; 
it was the combination of invention, 
strategy, experience, training, diplo- 
macy and sheer strength. New weapons 
and new tactics were used. Naval and 
air crews, and merchant sb'ps’ gunners, 
became more and more efficient in 
defence and attack. New bases were 
gained. But, above all, the strength 
of convoy protection was greatly in- 
creased, and most significantly increased 
in the air. The convoy system, indeed, 
was finally vindicated. 

As recorded in Chapter 242, the Ger- 
man submarine campaign reached its, 
peak in the second half of 1942. Though 

, the Allied losses were 

Allied Losses - • i j • 

_ ^ noticeably reduced in 

Continue to -n x xi. x 

. * December of that year 

beTooHxgh 

months of 1943, they were stiU at a 
dangerous level. The balance of losses 
and gains was now oh the right side ; 
the merchant fleets were at last in- 
creasing month by month. But too 
many ships were carrying their cargoes 
and sometimes their crews — to the 
bottom of the oceans. 


“ It is a horrible thing,” Mr, ChnrchiH 
declared, **to plan ahead in. cold blood on 
the basis of losing hundreds of thousands of 


tons a month, even if you can show a 
favourable balance at the end of a year. 
The waste of precious cargoes, the destruc- 
tion of so many noble ships, the loss of 
heroic crews all combine to constitute a 
repulsive and sombre panorama. Wo can- 
not possibly rest content with .osses on this 
scale, even though they are outweighed by 
new building, even if they are not for that 
reason mortal in character.” 

In January the Canadian Chief of 
Naval Stafi, Vice-Admiral Percy W. 
Nelles, gave the warning : ‘‘ “We have 
reason to believe German submarine 
strength is increasing.” He put the gain 
at something more than 10 a month. 
“We are still far from winning the war 
against the submarine,” the New York 



FRESH WATER FROM THE SEA 
Lt. J. H. G. Goodfellow, R.N.V.R. (left), in- 
vented a still, for use in lifeboats or on 
board ship if drinking water ran out, which 
produced fresh water from the sea in a few 
moments. It worked on paraffin, solid 
fuel, or wood. The inventor here demon- 
strates it to Admiral Sir Martin Dunbar- 
Naysmith, V.C. Photo, Keystone. 


Times declared, adding that “our losses 
in this battle, in fact, imperil what wc 
have managed to gain in every other 
battle.” Another leading American 
newspaper wrote : “ The submarine 

defence is just about holding the 
enemy at the present time ; it is not 
yet fighting a winning battle.” In 
London an international Seamen’s Con- 
ference called for greater protection by 
shore-based and ship-based aircraft, 
more effective grouping of fast and slow 
convoys, and a “ vigorous offensive 
action against the submarine menace at 
.sea and on land, in particular by bom- 
bardment ... of the naval bases 
of submarines . . . and the indus- 

trial establishments concerned with the 
building and repairing of submarines.” 

On both sides of the Atlantic tin? 
authorities were pressed to reveal the 
extent of the losses suf- 
fered. Under the title, * Peril 

Peril at Sea, the at Sea ’ 

London Economist 
described the submarine war as “ the 
one successful ofiensive which Hitler is 
still waging.” The principle of convoy 
protection, it was noted, was defence. 
“ With the aid' of radio detection and 
sufficient aircraft, it may be possible to 
ton defence into attack far more tliati 
has yet been done. . . . The only 
sure means of winning this struggle is 
to bring the German underwater navy 
to battle and to destroy it.” The words 
were prophetic: within a few montlis 
the U-bog.ts were brought to battle and 
badly mauled, if not destroyed. 

Already, by the beginning of 1943, 
the U-boat weapon had been blunted, 
the rate of killings had been steadily 
lowered. The steady diminution in th\* 
destruction wrought by the U-boats was 
referred to by Mr. Churchill in reviewing 
the war situation in the House of 
Commons on February 11, 1943. In the 
first year of the ■ war, each operational 
U-boat that was at work, he stated, 
accounted for an average of 19 ships; 
in the second year for an average of 12, 
and in the third year for an average of 

■■■ : 

In January Admiral Karl poe^itz, 
formerly in charge of the U-boat fleets, 
became . Oommander-in-Chief of the 
German Navy, and this appointment 
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CARRIER ESCORT FOR AN ALLIED CONVOY 
H.M.S. ‘Avenger’ and H.M.S. ‘Biter’ in stormy weather, fighters ranged on their pitching 
flight-decks. They were two of 38 auxiliary carriers of about 10,000 tons transferred for convoy 
escort duty from the U.S. Navy to the Royal Navy under Lease-Lend. ‘Avenger,’ a converted 
merchantman, was lost during the landing operations in French North Africa in November 
1942. Aircraft of ‘ Bitar ’ played a big part in a bitter Atlantic convoy battle in May 1943. 


Heavy 
Sinkings 
in March 


was regarded as tlie signal of a renewed 
offensive. ‘‘ Tlie day will' come when I 
shall ofier Churchill a first-rate sub- 
marine war/' Doenitz declared, threat- 
ening at the same time to “ smash the 
British supply sea line with a new sub- 
marine weapon/' Captain Wolfgang 
Luoth, U-boat ace, said that Germany 
had “ an important invention " which 
would be put into all U-boats “ and 
enable them to resume their fight 
against Allied shipping/' 

But Allied losses were reduced in 
January and February. The following 
month, however, they again rose sharply 
— ^though they did not 
reach the very high 
totals of the spring 
and summer of 1942, 
<luring which year the monthly figure 
liad been some 600,000 tons gross. 
March losses, it was stated, were sub- 
stantially exceeded by new construc- 
tion ; but at this time new ships were 
being constructed in United Nations' 
shipyards at a rate of about .1,100,000 
tons gross a month. The Germans 
claimed that 851,600 tons of Allied ship- 
ping was sunk in March. April saw some 
improvement in the situation ; the 
guarded ofiS.cial description was that 
“ sinkings were low compared with 
March." German claims dropped to 
415,000 tons. 

The turn of the tide came in May 
1943 — and it was marked principally 
by success in offence rather than 
defence. In a special statement made in 
the House of Commons on June 2, the 
First Lord of the Admiralty revealed 
that the number of U-boats destroyed 
in May had probably exceeded the hum- 
ber brouglit into service. “ Certainly 
May is the best month of the war for 
kills so far/' Mr. A. V. Alexander 
declarct’ Jle went on to disclose how 


the curve of U-boat destruction had 
been rising steadily. During the pre- 
vious 12 months, he said, the kills had 
exceeded those for the whole of the war 
up to then, while in the last half of that 
period the destruction rate had been 
increased by 25 per cent. Mr. Alexander 
added the warning that setbacks and 
periods of heavy loss might still be 
encountered. “ The enemy are bound 
to make great efiorts to alter the present 
situation." 

Similar warnings against over-optim- 
ism were made in the United States. 
But it was the Prime Minister, Mr. 
Churchill, who tentatively and pro- 
phetically gave the turn of events its 
historical perspective. In the House of 
Commons on June 8 he confirmed that 
‘‘ in May, for the first time, our killings 
of U-boats substantially outnumbered 
the U-boat output" — 30 submarines 
had been destroyed. “ That,'’ he added, 

may be a fateful milestone." And it 
was. 

On July 10 a statement was issued 
simultaneously from Downing Street 
and the White .House which revealed 
that the losses of Allied and neutral 
merchant ships from submarine attacks 
in June were the lowest since America 
entered the war in December 1941, and 
that losses at sea from all forms of 
enemy action were the lowest since the 
war began (the best record of any 
former month for which official figures 
were issued was under 100,000 tons 
gross sunk in March 1940). 

This was the first of the reports on 
the war at sea to be issued thereafter 
on the 10th of each month under the 
authority of the Prime Minister and 
Mr. Roosevelt. Apart from specially 
authorized announcements “ or duly 
censored accounts of particular incidents 
or actions," these statements, it was 
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announced, were to be the only ones 
to be made on behalf of the British and 
American Governments. The purpose 
was to avoid conflicting or unauthorized 
reports — official, semi-official and un- 
official — being issued on both sides 
of the Atlantic about the- anti -U-boat 
war and the methods and devices em- 
ployed in it. “ The enemy, by piecing 
together portions of these statements," 
it was pointed out, “ may glean more 
information than is desirable about 
these affairs." So far as the general 
picture was concerned, however, the 
public was in this way given the first 
opportunity to follow the course of the 
war at sea with the aid of regular, 
official reports since publication of the 
figures of shipping losses was suspended 
by the British Admiralty in the summer 


of 1941. 

The new situation at sea was soon 
reflected in the marine insurance market. 
Early in June a new “ schedule " of 
war risk rates on cargo was issued in 

London which showed « . 

Reduction 

more numerous, more 
widespread and perhaps 
larger reductions in 
rates than any previous schedules for 
a very long time. The most striking 
feature was to be found in the case 
of voyages through the Mediterranean. 
For three years such voyages had 
been excluded from the schedule 
altogether. By the end of May 1943 
the Germans and Italians had been 
thrown out of North Arica, The 
Italian island of Pantelleria, devastated 
from the air and on the verge of sur- 
render, had already been rendered 
harmless. The MediterranQ^.n had been 
reopened as a route for “ commercial 
traffic." Voyages to Aden and the Red 
Sea reappeared in the schedules of 
insurance against war risks at a rate of 
10 per cent via the Mediterranean ; for 
corresponding destinations via the Cape 
of Good Hope the rate was 15 per cent. 
“ Allied shipping now moves almost 
unmolested from one end of the Mediter- 




ranean to the other,’' the U.S. War 
Secretary declared. War risk insurance 
rates on other routes were also reduced, 
while it was notable that United King- 
dom east coast ports reappeared in the 
schedules for overseas voyages on a 
par with west and south coast ports : 
“ E-boat Alley ” had become as safe 
for Allied sapping as the Bristol 
Channel. Underwriters, as always, were 
conducting their business not on hopes 
or anticipations, nor on the more 
optimistic assurances of high officials ; 
it was results — improved claims ex- 
perience — which had justified the 
amendments. 

A combination of developments en- 
abled the Allies to surmount the sub- 
marine menace. Early in the year it 
was revealed that for some months the 
highest priority had been given to the 
construction of convoy escort craft. 
To some extent the new policy impinged 
on the mercantile shipbuilding pro- 
grammes in Britain, and to a lesser 
extent in the United States and Canada, 
the theory being that a ship saved was 
better than a ship built. The corvettes, 
which had been built in considerable 
numbers for convoy duties, were gradu- 
ally superseded in the construction 
programme by new, faster and better- 
armed vessels known as frigates {see 
Chapter 284). 

Then gradually there came into 
service what was perhaps an even more 
effective weapon — aircraft carriers for 
convoy service. The 
new vessels, built in 
^ ^ large numbers in the 

Convoy Duty -(jnited States, had been 
dovetailed into the highly organized 
shipbuilding programme by utilizing 
merchant ship hulls still in the 
construction stage. Their success had 
already been proved by earlier con- 
versions. But now the building of escort 
carriers, or “ Woolworth ” carriers, as 


Aircraft 
Carriers on 


they were called, w'as tackled in earnest. 
These vessels carried a number of fighter, 
spotting and torpedo planes, and they 
soon proved their worth in defence as 
well as attack. At this time increased 
patrols of shore-based V.L.R. (very long 
range) aircraft, operating from both 
sides of the Atlantic, had forced the 
U-boat packs to concentrate their 
attacks in the middle of the Atlantic, 
outside the bombers’ range ; they had 
already been driven from their once 

happy hunting ground ” on the 
United States Atlantic seaboard and the 
Caribbean {see Chapter 214). In May 
the German radio spokesman, Vice- 
Admiral Luetzow, explaining the re- 
duced success of the U-boats, said : 
“ It is true that aircraft based on the 
coasts of both sides of the Atlantic 
cover a large part of the ocean, hut there 
is still a large gap which they cannot 
reach/' The escort carriers helped to 
cover that gap. 

Britain’s Coastal Command was also 
steadily extending the range of its 
convoy protection, operating sometimes 
1,000 miles from base {see page 2658). 
It was not until the end of July, how- 
ever, that a new and significant stage 
was reached when a long-range Liberator 
on an operational sortie from Newfound- 
land, was diverted in mid-ocean and 
ordered to land at a Coastal Command 
station in Northern Ireland. “ The 
Atlantic Gap^’ had virtually disap- 
peared. 

And all the time surface protection 
was also being increased. It became 
possible for units to detach themselves 
from a convoy to continue fighting 
U-boats while the convoy proceeded 
with stiU adequate protection. Before, 


submarines had often escaped becaus*^ 
screening warships could not be spared 
to carry home their attacks without 
exposing the convoy to even greater 
dangers through inadequate protection 
than those it already suffered. 

Little, of course, was revealed of 
achievements in the field of scientific 
invention. But in February it was dis- 
closed that new methods of detecting 
U-boats on the surface at night or in 
fog were in use, and that these instru- 
ments were particularly valuable to 
anti-submarine aircraft. 

Six months later some details were 
published of a secret weapon described 
as a powerful searchlight carried by 
Coastal Command air- 
craft known as the Leigh Light 
Leigh Light Squadrons. Squadrons 
The searchlight could 
throw on the water a beam many 
millions of candle-power in strength. 
It was at night that the submarines 
surfaced for charging their batteries, 
as well as for cruising to the opera- 
tional areas in mid- Atlantic. The 

new weapon was described as “ the 
keystone of the success in the air offen- 
sive against U-boats in the Atlantic, 
where a high percentage of attacks to 
sightings has been achieved in dark- 
ness.” The searchlight was develope<l 
by Wing-Commander H. de V. Leigh, 
O.B.E., D.F.C. The offensive against 
the submarine was being carried out 
day and night. 

Earlier in the year references were 
made to “ a new type of anti-submarine 
device ” in use by the U.S. Navy which 
was ‘‘ more effective than the standard 
depth charges.” It could be used in 
conjunction with depth charges to 


COASTAL COMMAND ON ANTI-SUBMARINE PATROL 
A Liberator of Coastal Command in flight above a tanker bringing oil to Britain, keeping watch 
for U-boats, and ready to attack at any sign of the enemy. During 1943 Coastal Command 
flew over 40,000 sorties (more than 100 a day) on anti-submarine and convoy escort duty, sinking 
more U-boats in that one year than in the whole period September 1939 to the end of 1942. 

Photo ^ British Official 



provide a double-barrelled barrage.'" 
Early in May it was announced from 
Washington that five U-boats had been 
Mink ill the Atlantic while they were 
attacking a west-bound convo}". “One 
of them was sunk,’" it was added, “ by 
a new weapon, the nature of which is a 
closely guarded secret."" Tn July a 
German-controlled French paper stated 
that the Keich had temporarily ceased 
its undersea offensive. The British, it 
was explained, had recently used a 
“ new submarine mine "" wliich was 
particularly efficacious. “ V/hether 
dropped by a destroyer or aeroplane 
it finds its mark to very great depths."’ 
The U-boats, it was added, had been 
recalled and would be equipped with 
“ special devices to permit them to 
resume their work with increased 


power.’" 


It was not enough to provide more 

wea|)on.s of defence and attack, to 

employ new devices and tactics. The 

effective usii of each depended on 

A ... rr .. achieving the greatest 
Anti -U-Boat ^ 

^ measure oi co-opera- 

campaign 

^ hand, between naval 

stafis on both sides of the Atlantic 
and, on the other, between the sea 
<and air forces involved in the battle. 
On March 16 it was announced that a 
conference of American, British and 
Canadian officers had recently been 
lield in Washington under the chair- 
manship of Admiral Ernest J. King, 
Commander-in-Chief of the United 
States Fleet — “ one of a scries of 
Allied conferences which have been 
and will continue to be held, in order 
that all phases of the anti-U-boat cam- 
paign can be kept constantly under 
review, that information and views can 
be exchanged and that anti-U-boat 
measures can be adjusted to best advan- 
tage.” It was added that complete 
agreement was reached on the policy 
to be pursued in the protection of 
Allied shipping in the Atlantic and 
ill the best methods of employing the 
Allied escort vessels, anti-submarine 
craft and aircraft in defeating the 
U-boat menace. Naval and air staffs 
of each country were represented. 

The policy of integrating offensive 
and defensive activities in the Atlantic 


was carried a stage further at the end 
of May. It was announced from 
Oftawa that Canada and Britain 
had assimied complete charge of trade 
coiiN'uys from' north-weste^j. Atlantic 
])orts to the Uni; .1 Kin^ddm. The 
Unit(‘(l States retained strategic re- 
.spousil)i]ity for the western Atlantic 
ajid for escort operations not related 
to British trade convoys aiy'^ Canadian 
local traffic. Tfie degree of co-operation 



ANTI-U-BOAT CHIEF 

Speaking at Weston-super-Mare on Novem- 
ber 6, 1943, Mr. A. V. Alexander, First Lord 
of the Admiralty, disclosed that Capt. C. P. 
Clarke, of Somerset (above), was the man 
who for two years had directed the success- 
ful Allied operations against U-boats. 

Photo, O.P.U. 

achieved betweci) the air and sea forces, 
a powerful factor in the success, was 
described by Sir Archibald Sinclair, 
Secretary of State for Air : 

The Battle of the Atlantic is not a series 
of single combats between the U-boat and 
the aircraft or the warship, but is made 
up of prolonged engagements over thousands 
o^ milas of sea, in which the work of the 
surface forces is at every stage integrated 
with the work of aircraft. The aircraft 



C.-IN-C., GERMAN NAVY 


Admiral Karl Doenitz, here addressing 
U-boat crews while on a tour of inspection 
as head of the German submarine service, 
became C.-in-C. of the German Navy in 
January 1943. A U-boat commander of 
the 1 9 14-18 war, he invented the ‘ wolf- 
pack ’ U-boat tactics. 
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and the escort vessel are nicely comple- 
mentary ; the escort vessel carries a higger 
punch, and can track down a. U-boat, once 
detected, oven though submerged, but the 
range of vision of the escort vessel is limited ; 
the aircraft is less certain of its kill but has, 
of course, an immensely greater range of 
vision and a better chance of surprising the 
enemy. A convoy may be assailed along 
the whole route across the ocean, first by 
U-boats and then by bombers and, at every 
stage, the work of the air and escort vessels 
on the surface is interlocked. Never has 
there been a happier period of relations 
between the Royal Navy and the Royal Air 
Force than in the past year. 

It w’as not until November 1943 that 
tbe name of one of the chief figures 
behind the anti-U-boat campaign was 
revealed. Captain C. P. Clarke, who at 
the age of 45 had for two years been 
Director of Operations' against the 
enemy U-boats, was credited by Mr. 
A. V. Alexander with “ an important 
share in the great success we have 
hewn out of the massive danger which 
confronted us.” 


Offensive 
Operations by 
Sea and Air 


The ofiensive spirit which marked 
operations at sea had its prelude in 
the increasingly heavy air raids on 
German submarine bases, shipyards 
and engine works from 
the beginning of the 
year. Including the 
activities of Coastal 
Command at sea, the U-boat war 
represented the chief preoccupation of 
the K.A.F., while the United States 
Army Air Force joined in with day- 
light attacks on bases and building 
yards at Lorient and Bordeaux,. St. 
Nazaire and elsewhere. The heaviest 
attack yet delivered against the main 
base early in February was the eighth 
which Lorient had received in less than 
a month and the 56th since the 
summer of 1940. Within a week an- 
other 1,000-ton raid had been launched, 
followed by a further powerful attack 
three days later (see illus., page 2660). 

Before the close of the year one 
more vital influence joined in the 
“ combination of developments ” which 
pronounced the doom of Germany’s 
submarine effort. On October 12 the 
Prime Minister announced that, under 
the terms of a treaty dating back to 
1373, the Portuguese Government had 
agreed to grant Britain facilities in the 
Azores which would “ enable better 
protexjtion to be given to merchant 
shipping in the Atlantic."' This drama- 
tic development made doubly sure the 
assurance of success. For the first 
time a vast area in mid- Atlantic, at one 
point reaching as far south as the Tropic 
of Cancer, was brought within range 
of bomber patrols. Some voyages were 
cut by many hundreds of miles, the 
equivalent of more ships. An alter- 
native was provided to the Icelandic 



route for the convoys, with its natural 
hazards for ships in the winter months 
and severities for the crews. The tasks 
of the Mied naval squadrons were 
eased ; for the U-boats the hazards were 
multiplied. (See also Chapter 268.) 

On Oct. 11 it was disclosed that the 
“ Tirpitz/' most powerful battleship in 
the German fleet, had been torpedoed 
and seriously damaged in a daring 
attack by British midget submarines 
(see Chapter 284) ; a most dangerous 
threat to the Atlantic convoys had 
been lifted. A month previously the 
Italian Fleet had anchored under the 
gtms of Malta. The whole situation at 
Kea had changed. 

We have seen something of the larger 
factors which gained success at sea — 


the development of 
new tactics, the perfec 
tion, the effort to clos 
gap.'' In the narro/ 
the actual battles a 
spirit was again 
feature. “ There a 
employed now," 1 
said early in June, 
impossible not to n 
of these great scree 
are spread out, and 
to fight your way 4 
is no reason why wS 
On the contrary, f 
voys that the U 
destroyed." TW 
relying on thej^: 
attack, ^ 


In order to keep their U-boat packs at sea, 
the Germans used big supply submarines to 
take fuel, victuals and ammunition to sub- 
marines preying on Allied shipping, i. A 
pipeline, brought across from the supply 
submarine by rubber dinghy, is drawn aboard 
the U-boat to refuel her tanks. 2. Dinghy 
plying between supply vessel and ocean- 
going U-boat on the high seas. 3. Bringing 
torpedoes aboard : they have been floated 
across from the supply ship. 

Phot Of}, Planet News ; Associated Press 

At the beginning of the year few 
large convoys crossed the Atlantic 
without running into a U-boat pack. 
Some only of the great battles which 
developed were described at the time. 
The U-boats generally shadowed the 
convoy in the daytime, looking for 
^ stragglers, and attacked fiercely at nights 
\or under cover of bad weather. In May 
came the annoiuicement of four U-boats 
iunk — ^there were six “ probables " — 
a the course of one convoy battle, 
e largest and longest up to that time, 
brief action described by one of the 
eers of a corvette wa.s typical of the 

! had dropped a full load on one U-boat, 
almost instantaneously .saw torpedoes 
tjg at /us from another one. Seven were 
L alV^tlicr. She submerged a.nd we 
)-)v/ ^lUhen almost fell ovei^notlier 






fore end to get at the 4:-in. gun. We gave 
him the works at abo\it 100 -j^ards. 

By now we were doing the lightest turns — 
all but bending ourselves in two to keep 
inside the Jerry’s turning circle. But it was 
all up with him. His periscope was smashed 
and liis bows began to go up. Men were 
swimming about waving torches. In the 
middle of all this we got another contact 
and when we came back the submarine had 
sunk. 

Off and on over a period of eight 
days more than 30 determined attacks 
were delivered by the U-boats. The 
convoy suffered some damage, it was 
stated, but the majority of the mer- 
chantmen reached port in safety. In a 
10-day period about this time Coastal 
Command bombers on patrol sank for 
certain five U-boats, one near Iceland, 
two in the Bay of Biscay, the others 
along the western approaches. 

An official Admiralty and Air Ministry 


communique described how, later in 
May, combined forces of escort ships 
and aircraft of the Eoyal Navy and 
of aircraft of Coastal Command “ suc- 
cessfully defended valuable Atlantic 
convoys against one of the fiercest and 
most sustained offensives ever mounted 
by U-boats."*' The battle ranged over 
hundreds of miles and extended inter- 
mittently throughout five days and five 
nights. Two U-boats were destroyed, 
three probably destroyed and others 
damaged. So effective was the anti- 
submarine offensive on this occasion 
that most of the engagements were 
fought many miles from the convoys 
and 97 per cent of the ships reached 
harbour without having been molested. 
Aircraft of the Fleet Mi Arm from the 
carrier H.M.S. “ Biter first spotted 
the U-boats. They attacked and they 



eamen cast adrift by 
vith a hospital and 
1 medical orderlies, 
‘N^hile a medical 
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led destroyers and corvettes to other 
U-boats spotted from the air. 

The following month it was possible 
to report that “ complete shore to shore 
air cover, provided by carrier-borne 
aircraft working in co-operation with 
land-based aircraft,” had assured the 
passage of another valuable convoy 
across the Atlantic “ without interfer- 
ence from powerful forces of U-boats.” 
A few weeks later it was revealed 
that a force of between 25 and 
30 U-boats, concentrated in a North 
Atlantic shipping lane, had been sub- 
jected to such relentless assaults by 
surface ships and aircraft that the 
enemy was denied the opportunity to 
launch even one attack against a large 
east-bound convoy. 

In the three months May, June and 
July more than 90 German submarines 
were destroyed. The July statement 
issued by Mr. Koosevelt and Mr. 
Churchill revealed that 
“ the steady flow of 
transatlantic supplies 
on the greatest scale 
has continued unmolested, and such 
sinkings as have taken place in 
distant areas have had but an 
insignificant effect on the conduct of 
the war by the Allies.'" The Allies" 
conduct of the war in July included the 
invasion of Sicily. For that operation 
and subsequent reinforcements, over 
2,500 vessels were gathered together. 
Troop transports, supply ships and laud- 
ing craft proceeded through the Atlantic 
and Mediterranean waters with scarcely 
any interference from U-boats. The 
official statement revealed that only 
about 80,000 tons of the huge armada 
were- sunk. Altogether, July was 

probably our most successful month” : 
imports were high, shipping losses 
moderate, and U-boat sinkings heavy. 

In August the shipping losses con- 
tinued to decrease ; Admiral Luetzow 
confessed that the “ Allies have the 
upper hand."' There were fewer U-boats 
operating — but the official statement 
was able to claim the astonishing record 
that more U-boats had been sunk than 
merchant ships. For four months up 
to September 18, Mr. Churchill revealed 
ou Sept. 21, no merchant vessel was sunk 
by enemy action in the North Atlantic. 

The submarine offensive was resumed 
in mid-September. The official state- 
ment for that month, however, recorded . 
that the average merchant ship losses 
from all causes in September and 
August together made the best record 
of the war. On September 21 Mr. 
Churchill also stated that the net ton- 
nage gain since the beginning of the 
year, allowing for losses from all causes, 
including marine risks, exceeded 
6,000,000 tons. The failure of the 



LAST MOMENTS 
WITH THE U-BOATS 
Over 150 German submarines 
were sunk between May and 
October 1943. i. A U-boat, 
brought to the surface by 
depth charges from H.M. 
corvette ‘ Starwort ' and other 
ships. Her crew has lined up 
ready to dive overboard as 
their vessel begins to sink 
stern first. 2. Another, one of 
six destroyed by aircraft of 
Coastal Command, photo- 
graphed by one of the attack- 
ing planes flying at low level 
a few seconds before she 
sank. 3. Bows of a third 
vessel sinking in the Bay of 
Biscay after an attack with 
depth charges by a Halifax 
of Coastal Command. 4. A 
ring of oil on the surface 
where an Australian Sunder- 
land flying-boat sank yet an- 
other U-boat— one of five 
* kills * in 10 days. 



SHIPS IN CONVOY 
During the first fortnight of September 
1943 not one Allied ship was sunk by a 
U-boat — a period without precedent 
in this war or the last, said Mr. 
Churchill ; and during the whole year 
U-boats destroyed only 40 per cent of the 
merchant tonnage they sank in 1942. 
Surface ships and aircraft, both shore- 
based and carrier-borne, combined to 
produce 1 this result. Top, a cruiser 
keeps constant watch over an Atlantic 
convoy. Centre, enemy aircraft in the 
Bay of Biscay bomb a convoy at sunsetT 
U-boats joined 'in the attacfcf but both 
planes and submarines were “driven off 
without loss. Left, American * liberty ' 
ships unloading in a North African port ; 
the ensigns of two British destroyers 
can be seen in the foreground. 

Photos f British OffickA ; Fox 




per cent of the ships escorted reached 
port in safety. 

Several attenapts were made by the 
enemy during the year to run the 
blockade of the European coastline. 
The sinking of a large German vessel 
in the Atlantic was announced at the 
beginning of J anuary. The armed 
merchant ship “ Siivaplana ” (4,793 
tons), with a cargo of rubber and tin 
from the Far East, was intoreepted in 
April by H.M.S. '' Adventure ’’ about 
200 miles off Cape Finisterre and scuttled 
herself. The crew and more than 100 
German Navy men were taken prisom^r. 


SALVAGE OPERATIONS IN THE RED SEA 
This huge floating dry dock, sunk by the Italians in Massawa harbour before the British occupied 
Eritrea in April 1941, was salvaged and restored, to service by American workmen under the 
direction of Capt. Edward Ellsberg, U.S. Navy salvage expert. The Axis freighter alongside 
was one of a number reclaimed from the Red Sea and put into service again for the United Nations. 

Photo, Pictorial ‘Press 


renewed offensive ” was demonstrated 
by the fact that the tonnage losses 
from all causes in October were the 
second lowest of any month of the war. 
Tn the three months from the beginning 
of August about 60 U-boats were 
destroyed — a larger number than the 
merchant ships sunk by U-boat action. 

The October statement, however, 
disclosed that the Germans had intro- 
duced new U-boat weapons and new 
tactics. One of the new weapons was a 
bomb in the. form of a rocket-assisted 
glider which was released from a con- 
vsiderable height and guided to its target 
by the parent aircraft. It could be 
used, however, only against ships 
operating near the enemy coastline. 
Another new weapon spoken of was an 
acoustic torpedo which, directed by the 
propeller vibrations of the ship attacked, 
was said to slant upwards to strike the 
vessel in the stern. 

But at the close of the year there 
had been no marked change in the 
favourable turn of events which began 
in the spring. Although, 
on the whole, the 
U-boats had become 
more cautious, they 
made further efforts to interrupt the 
vast flow of supplies across the Atlantic. 
On one occasion submarine packs 
attempting to attack three Atlantic 
convoys over a period of about a 
week were driven off with the loss of 
six U-boats before any of the attacks 
had developed. Communiques issued 
early in December told a similar story. 
During a series of engagements over a 
wide area, lasting two days and two 
nights, five U-boats were destroyed and 
three damaged, preventing a serious 
assault on two valuable convoys ; 99 


U-Boats 

More 

Cautious 


A similar end to the motor vessel 
“ Regensburg ” (8,068 tons) was an- 
nounced at the same time. Also bound 
from the Far East, she was intercepted 
by H.M.S. Glasgow ” between Green- 
land and Iceland. Most of her crew 
were drowned. The “ Glasgow ” was 
also involved in a spirited action which 
centred round the attempt of another 
blockade runner to make the Frencli 
coast. She was a fast, modern ship 
of about 5,000 tons. A Sunderland 
flying boat spotted her making for a 
port in the Bay of Biscay, This was 
on December 27. The cruisers “ Glas- 
gow ” and “ Enterprise ” were detailed 
to intercept. But later the same day 
the blockade runner was attacked by 
aircraft, set on fire and eventually sunk. 
The next morning II German destroy- 
ers were seen making for the scene 
of the action, presumably to keep a 
rendezvous with the merchant ship. 
The British cruisers made contact in 
the early afternoon and a running fight 
developed in which the destroyers fled 
for their bases. Three were sunk. 

The sinking of two medium-sized 
United States passenger and cargo 
ships early in February with heavy loss 
of life was announced 
by the U.S. Navy De- 
partment. The vessels 
were torpedoed in the 
North Atlantic within a few days of eacli 
other. More than 850 people, mostly 
Service personnel, were killed or drowned. 

Many months later it was learned 
that the Canadian Pacific passenger 


Sinking of 
* Empress of 
Canada * 


‘OEMS’ UNDERGO 


‘ Dems * — gunners of Defensively Equipped Merchant 
and low-level air attacks with tha^'^sos Lewis gun. Here 
in action, at a training estfi^h^fshment in the south of 
and aircraft, were illuminated ; 

Photo, Central 
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liner Empress of Canada,” of 21,500 
tons, was sunk by an Italian submarine 
off the West Coast of Africa in March. 
She was carrying troops, naval person- 
nel, Italian prisoners and refugees. 
There were about 800 survivors. The 
submarine waited until the last man 
had left the ship before opening fire, but 
4:00 died before rescue ships arrived. 

In May the Japanese torpedoed and 
sank the hospital ship “Centaur.” It 
was before dawn and the “Centaur” 

BLOCKADE-RUNNER’S END 

On December 27, 1943, a Sunderland flying- 
boat reported a blockade-runner, a fast 
modern ship of about 5,000 tons, apparently 
inward bound for a French west coast port. 
Aircraft on patrol were diverted to the area, 
the cruisers ‘ Glasgow ’ and ‘ Enter- 
prise ’ prepared to intercept, and bombers 
of Coastal Command were dispatched. A 
Liberator from a Czechoslovak squadron hit 
the blockade-runner, her stern burst into 
flame, explosions followed, and she sank, 
enveloped in fire and smoke (below). 




SHE SCUTTLED HERSELF 
Spotted some 200 miles off Cape Finisterre 
on April 10, 1943, and ordered to stop by 
H.M.S. * Adventure,' the German armed 
ship * Silvaplana ' (4,793 tons) was 

scuttled and abandoned by her crew. She 
was attempting to run the blockade with 
a cargo of rubber and tin from the Far East. 
Above, some of ‘ Adventure's ’ crew 
watch the end of the scuttled ship. 

was fully illuminated, clearly marked 
with a Eed Cross on either side of the 
hull and funnel and on the poop. The 
vessel was 40 miles east of Brisbane, 
Australia, and was sailing unescorted. 
Visibility was good. Of more than 300 
people on board, 268 lost their lives. 

Throughout 1943 the supply line to 
Northern Russia was maintained 
against hazards of weather and attacks 
of the enemy such as were described in 
Chapter 242. A huge flow of supplies 
went by ship into the Mediterranean — 
vessels totalling over 22,500,000 tons 
gross entered the ports of North Africa 
in the year to November 8. In the Far 
East merchant ' ships supported the 
mounting offensive which began to 
drive out the Japanese from their far- 
flung Pacific outposts. The American 
shipbuilding effort reached its peak, 
more than doubling the 1942 figure with 
an output of 19,000,000 tons dead- 
weight. But the Battle of the Atlantic 
overshadowed all else in the war at sea. 
It was of the great convoy battles that 
the First Lord of the Admiralty said : 
“ When the last U-boat is safe at the 
bottom of the sea or in our ports, and 
we axe able to look back over the vast 
panorama of the whole war,, these 
actions may well be seen worthy to be 
counted among the decisive maritime 
actions of history.” 



Chapter 276 


THE HUON GULF CAMPAIGN IN NEW GUINEA 

Slowly but surely the Japanese were driven back in New Guinea during 1943. 

This second phase in the Allied operations designed to eject the enemy from 
New Guinea and the neighbouring island of New Britain, resulted in the 
reduction of his bases at Salamaua, Lae and Finsch Hafen, and the clearance of 
the country around the Huon Gulf In this Chapter, Miss L. E- Cheesman 
describes the arduous but successful fighting which followed the fall of Buna 
and Gona recorded in Chapter 249 


T he ejection by Australian and 
American forces of the Japanese 
from the coastal area around 
Buna and Gona, which was completed 
in January 1943, concluded the first 
phase of the Allied operations which 
were intended eventually to clear the 
invaders from the whole island of New 
Guinea. By the last week of January 
not an enemy soldier remained in the 
Territory of Papua. But the Japanese 
still held strong bases at Salamaua and 



AUSTRALIAN COMMANDER 
Brigadier S. G. Savige, D.S.O., M.C., E.D., 
commanded the Third Australian Division 
in New Guinea subsequent to April 2$, i943» 
and planned the campaign which graduaily 
drove the Japanese from their outposts in 
the Salamaua area in the spring of that year. - 

Lae on the Huon Gulf in Mandated Terri- 
tory, and also controlled the Vitiaz Strait 
between the mainland of New Guinea 
and New Britain. The second stage in 
the campaign, which continued through- 
out most of 1943, had as its object the 
ejimination of the enemy from this area. 

Outside their main bases the Japan- 
ese had many strongly held local 
positions. Owing to the nature of the 
country, forest alternating with swamp, 
such posts ■ on mountains difficult of 
access and on densely wooded hills 
were seldom vukerable^ to air attack. 
Their supply hnes were equally difficult 


to‘ attack, and when once Japanese 
barges carrying reinforcements had 
safely reached the coast the troops 
could quickly disperse in the bush, thus 
avoiding concentrations. 

So the fighting, which wac carried out 
continuously until the early autumn, 
devolved upon Australian troops speci- 
ally trained for the work. It was 
jimgle warfare, not spectacular but 
particularly strenuous, the object being 
not only to locate and destroy enemy 
fortified positions, but to clear each 
area in turn in preparation for the main 
onslaughts on the bases. The devas- 
tating precision of the blows that 
followed was in great part due to the 
dogged courage and endurance of the 
Australian troops who prepared the way. 

A violent battle for Wau took place 
in January. Wau town, with its large 
airfield, was the seat of the adminis- 
trative headquarters of the Morobe 
goldfields. It has a lovely situation 
at 3,000 ft. above sea level at the 
southern end of the Bulolo Valley, on 
the flank of Kuper Range which rises 


steeply to the north. The airfield has 
a landing ground 1,100 yards long with 
the upper end inclined 300 ft. Several 
trails (named after gold mines) radiate 
from Wau, of which two leading to 
Salamaua via Mubo are in general use — 
the shorter is 34 miles long: but it 
should be noted that the only accurate 
measurement of these trails is by track 
hours. By air the distance between 
Wau and Salamaua is 26 miles. 

This important inland airfield re- 
mained in Australian hands as a poten- 
tial base from which to recover the 
coastal area. It was 
defended in the early Defence of 
days of the Japanese Wau Airfield 
invasion by the New 
Guinea Volunteer Rifles (formed of 
resident miners and colonists of the 
Mandated Territory). This small force 
was augmented by Australian Indepen- 
dent Companies (Commandos) and was 
then known as the Kanga Force. 
Vigilant patrols were maintained in 
surroimding districts, for the Allies 
realized that a strong force of Japanese 


WAU AIRSTRIP FROM THE AIR 

This view of Wau airstrip, taken during the Japanese attempt to capture it in January 1943, 
clearly shows the unusual nature of this valuable landing-ground : the upper end of the 1,100- 
yard strip is some 300 feet higher than the lower. It was one of the chief bases for the Allied 
advance towards Salamaua and Lae, and was the scene of one of the decisive battles of the 
campaign, described above. Photo, Australian Official 










was based on Mubo and sooner or later 
an attack on Wan might be expected 
from that direction. 

The Japanese outpost of Mubo, 16 
miles from Salamaua, 
was twice raided from 
Wan at the end of | ,. 

1942, and again in fr 

January 1943 a severe i; ' 

raid was carried out. 

This was after Japan- 
ese assault troops had 
been landed at Lae, 
despite the destruction - 

of most of their barges fc. 

by the Allied air force. ; 

It became evident that 
an attack on Wau was 
imminent, so the 
Kanga ToTce was re- 
inforced from Fort 
Moresby by an Australian infantry 
brigade, and Brigadier M. J. Moten 
took over the command. Further 
reinforcements were detailed, but their 
arrival was delayed. 

■ Meanwhile, the Japanese attacked in 
force by a route from Mubo which had 
fallen into disuse. Although that 
manoeuvre enabled them to advance to 
the Wandumi area near Bulolo River 
before they were detected, this initial 
advantage was nullified by their having 
to reopen overgrown parts of the track. 
The delay thus caused proved of im- 
mense importance to the Wau garrison. 
On January 27 a patrol force under 
Captain Sherlock (part of 'A’ Co., 2/6 


GUNFIRE FROM WAU»S DEFENDERS 
Shells from Allied 25-pounders bursting among Japanese positions a stone’s throw from the air- 
field at Wau. Below, Captain W. Sherlock, who commanded * A ’ company, 2/6 Battalion, ).n 
their heroic defence of Wandumi ridge, which held up the Japanese attack just long enough to 
allow reinforcements to reach Wau by air from Port Moresby. Those reinforcements turned 
the scale. Capt. Sherlock and many of his men were killed. Photos, Australian Official 



'WB MM Battn.) made the first 
contact with the Jap- 
anese advance troops, 
and gallantly held 
them for 48 hours until 
a relief party arrived. 
A delaying action was 
then fought farther up 
the river with Maj. 
Muir (Brigade) and 
Maj. Dufiy (2/5 Battn.) 
in command, imtil an 
enemy force of many 
hundreds succeeded in 
infiltrating the deep 
valley of Wau. During 
the wet and misty night of January 
28-29, one strong enemy group came 
within half a mile of the airfield, but was 
exterminated. Early in the morning the 
weather, which had held up reinforce- 
ments at Port Moresby, suddenly 
cleared : at 9 a.m. the drone of aero- 
engines was heard, and transport plaiies 
made a perfect landing. More troops of 
the A.I.F. disembarked and went 
straight into the battle ; 57 landings 
were made that day. Next morning 
troops of an Australian field regiment 
were flown in with 25-pounder guns. 
These, assembled under continual sniper 
fire as fast as they were unloaded, went 
into action immediately, and, aided 
2755 


by Beaufighters nianned by Australians, 
began systematically to blast the Jap- 
anese ofi the surrounding ridges. 

The enemy lost very heavily, few 
returning to' the coast. Captured orders 
revealed that the attacks on Wau had 
been planned to take place on the 27th 
instead of the 30th January. Wau 
had certainly been saved by the delaying 
actions fought by small Australian 
forces, particularly that under Captain 
Sherlock, who, unfortunately, was 
killed. 

Far from being discouraged by their 
defeats at Buna and Wau, the Japanese 
persisted in their offensive strategy, and 
now redoubled their ^ 
efforts to increase their apanese 
hold on New Gninea. 

At the beginning of 
March a large convoy of Japanese rein- 
forcements in the Bismarck Sea was 
wiped out by Allied bombers page 

2602). Subsequently, ' while the Allies 
were clearing sites formerly occupied by 
Japanese, on t^fe Mambare River in 
Papua, they discov^vd preparations for 
a strong base with guii ' positio:^ and 
pillboxes, a .hospital, and installations 
for a large force. R.^waa con^^^^ 
that this Mad been , the of 

the ,ill-f^^; ^ .the 
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THE CAMPAIGN IN NEW GUINEA 
The Japanese were deared from the Papua area of New Guinea by January i6, 1943, and then 
the Allies began to advance north and west in the direction of Madang and Wewak. This map 
indicates the strategic importance of Vitiaz Strait and the development of the whole 1943 Allied 
campaign in New Guinea. This Chapter describes that part of it which took place in the area 
shown enclosed in a rectangle, an enlarged map of which is opposite. 


Tlie Allies did not relax their air 
attacks on all vulnerable points, convoys 
and troop concentrations, and airfields, 
not only in all parts of occupied New 
Guinea but in the Netherlands Indies as 
well. Estimated Japanese losses for 
12 months up to April 1943 showed 
very serious shipping losses, and 3,000 
aircraft destroyed, which was the annual 
total produced by Japanese factories. 
Yet greater Allied strength was needed 
both for reconnaissance and to deal more 
vigorous blows at the enemy. General 
MacArthur, C.-in.-C., S.W. Pacific, 
issued grave warnings that the enemy 
had great forces assembled within 
striking distance of Australia, that so 
long as the Japanese controlled the sea 


lanes to Australia the Allies could not 
pass over to the ofiensive; Allied 
defences ought to consist primarily of 
land-based air forces defended by ground 
troops, and these could not be es- 
tablished without greatly augmented 
supplies and especially an amphibious 
force. He declared that the loss or 
winning of the battle of the South-West 
Pacific depended upon a proper applica- 
tion of the air-ground team, that if the 
Allies lost command of the air, no naval 
forces could save them, and that the 


Allied aircraft available were barely 
adequate for defence purposes and quite 
insufficient for taking the ofiensive. 

Mr. Forde and Dr. H. Evatt, Minister 
of the Army and Minister of External 
Affairs respectively in the Australian 
Government, added their voices to his. 
General Sir Thomas Blarney, touring 
operational bases in North Australia, 
warned troops to be on their guard 
against sudden Japanese attack; and 
stated that in his opinion even five per 
cent of American and British output 
of war material made effective in the 
South-West Pacific would give the 
Allies victory in that area. At the 
end of April Maj.-Gen. George Kenney 
(C.-in-C. Allied Air Forces in S.W. 
Pacific) and Maj.-Gen. E. Sutherland 
went on a special mission to the United 
States to ask for increased support. 

During the following months the 
Japanese were gradually driven from 
their outposts in the Salamaua area by 
Australian ground forces 
operating from Wau, 
under the command of 
Brigadier Savige, who 
planned this part of the campaign. Sala- 
maua town occupies an area on the isth- 
mus of Salamaua Peninsula and extends 
south-east on to the mainland. It is the 
port of the Bulolo goldfields, and before 
the Japanese invasion there were daily 
air and motor-boat services to and from 
Lae. North of the town, between the 
Peninsula and Kela Point, is a sheltered 
inlet, Samoa (formerly Salamaua) Har- 
bour {see map opposite). On the main- 
land are forested hills, the sharp spurs 
and hogbacks of which the enemy had 
utilized to form outer defence works for 
the town and harbour. Covered with 
hunai grass or high forest, these blind 
positions could not well be seen from 
the air. It was the task of the 


Allied 
Advance On 
Salamaua 


ADVANCE ON MUBO AND SALAMAUA 
Left, manhandling a piece of artillery across a creek near Nagsau Bay, where American forces 
landed on June 30, 1943, despite strong opposition. Australian troops from the interior con- 
tacted them on J uly 2, and the combined force advanced on Mubo, which they captured on the 
15th. Right, Australians and Americans who fought from Nassau Bay to Mubo gaze at Salamaua, 
still to be conquered. ^ Photos, Sport tC? General 





Australian artillery and commando 
troops to vsrin one position after anotKer, 
often with bitter fighting, and to clear 
the ground of foxholes, pillboxes and 
traps until they commanded the entire 
area. The strain of such bush warfare 
in this nerve-racking country is intense. 
Brigadier Savige later described the 
conditions as the most difficult of any 
experienced in New Guinea, not except- 
ing those of the Owen Stanley Range. 
Transport problems were solved by a 
system of supply by air and, so that 
the men should not be overtaxed, front 
line troops were sent back periodically 
for 48 hours’ rest in special camps. 

On May 9 the Allies occupied Bobdubi 
village, on Francisco River near Sala- 
maua, captured the ridge above and 
held it successfully against counter- 

U.S. Landing Bobdubi Eidge 

controls the main trail 
« to Salamaua where it 
Nassau Bay turns south from Fran- 

cisco River towards Komiatum, On 



June 30 U.S. troops landed in shows the tricky mountainous country in which the campaign of Huon Gulf was fought. 

"Rn-yr 11 QAiifh nf Added to the difficulties that can be deduced from the map were others which a map cannot 

Q J ’ ■ indicate — the tropical climate, with its inevitable accompaniment of insect pests, and alternating 

balamaua. Ihey encountered strong dense forest and swamp crossed by only the most primitive tracks, 

opposition but consolidated their posi- Specially dravm for The, Second Great Wae by Harrop 

tion. after inflicting heavy casualties on 

the enemy. They also occupied Trob- killing something like a half of them, of the Middle East fighting) were landed 
riand and Woodlark Islands, between The enemy light artillery was markedly in large American transport barges at 
New Guinea and the Solomons, without inefficient, and the battle ended in a Hopoi on the coast east of Lae, while 
opposition. A few days later General rout, the Japanese abandoning much Australian and U.S. pilots maintained 
MacArthur arrived in New Guinea to equipment and even throwing away their absolute air supremacy. Within three- 
direct operations in person. Mubo, rifles. By August 9 the Australians had quarters of an hour full equipment was 
overlooking the harbour of Salamaua, captured Kela Ridge (1,200 ft. above on shore with the troops — ^jeeps and 
was surrounded and occupied by Aus- Salamaua airfield). bulldozers, caterpillar tractors, anti- 

tralian and U.S. troops, in spite of The Allied attack on Lae, the largest aircraft guns, and heavy artillery. On 

strong resistance, on July 15, One force amphibious operation carried out up the first day an advance of eight to ten 
was then sent eastward to meet to this time in the South-West Pacific, miles was made. The Commander-in- 
American units advancing up the began at dawn on September 4 with a Chid directed operations from a de- 
coast from Nassau Bay. On 16th-18th naval bombardment by American war- stroyer; with him were General Sir 
a severe battle for Tainbu Mt. took ships. Under cover of a smoke-screen Thomas Blarney, commanding ground 
place, a small force of the A.I.F. and protected by warships, troops of forces, Maj.-Gen. George Kenney (U.S. 
dislodging 1,000 entrenched Japanese, the Australian Field Division (veterans air force), and Admiral A. S., Carpender 


FIERCE FIGHTING FOR MOUNT TAMBU 
Left, an American and an Australian at a heavy machine-gun post 6o yards from Japanese 
positions on Mt. Tambu. Right, one of the guns of an American battei^r firing at targets on Mt. 
Tambu and the Komiatum track. These guns were carried in parts of loo to 250 lb. weight each 


(U.S. Commander of Naval Operations). 
The Australian artillery was under the 
command of Lt. John N. Pearson, aged 
22 years. The enemy was quite un- 


over the precipitous Lobabia ridge from Nassau Bay, the gradient frequently being almost i in 1. prepared. By the time the Japanese 
Photos^ Paul Popper; Sport General 








DESCENT ON THE MARKHAM VALLEY 

A rain oi American parachutists — the first to go into action in the Pacific area — dropped on 
September 5^ 1543, in the Markham Valley, west of Lae, to prevent the escape of the 20,000 
Japanese troops there from the Australians landed east of the town. The smoke screen in the 
background conceals the manoeuvre from the Japanese across the river. Right, General 
MacArthur, w'alches the hazardous operation from an American bomber. (See also illus., p. 2665.) 


batteries at Lae opened fire, the first 
barges had landed troops and were 
returning empty. The batteries were 
soon silenced by the naval guns. 

Next day U.S. parachute troops were 
dropped in the Markham Valley, on the 
left river bank. After leaving the high 
mountain chain where it has its source, 
Markham Eiver flows for the greater 
part of its course through a wide plain 
with large mangrove swamps. The 
'banks are low and muddy, and the bed 
islets covered ’ in 
^ ves. But beyond the mouth 
widens out into a fertile plain 
4>een under cultivation by 
*?,sionaries, who also con- 
\ air strip.s there and in 
y The U.S. parachute 
'ipanese forces higher 
seized the western 
,^d joined up with 
marched 
^Hfive days. 

NS. para- 
\ Lae, 


approached the Busu River, which 
flows into the Gulf of Huon four miles 
east of Lae ; while troops of the A.I.F., 
fighting through dense jungle country, 
captured Nadzab, a Japanese air base 
20 miles west of Lae. 

During the attack on an enemy 
position at Nadzab, on the morning of 
September 13, Private Richard Kelliher 
won the thirteenth Victoria Cross 
awarded to Australians in the war. 

His i)ltitoon came under heavy fire from 
a concealed enemy machine-gun post 50 
yards away. Five of them wore killed and 
three wounded, and it was fomad impossible 
to advance without further losses. In the 
face of these casualties. Private Kelliher 
suddenly, on ,his own initiative and without 
orders, dashed towards the post and hurled 
two grenades at it, killing some of the 
enemy, but not all. Noting this, he then 
returned to his section, seized a Bren gun, 
again dashed forward to within 30 yards of 
the post, and with accurate lire completely 
silencGjJ it. 

RetTjpning frorh his already gallant action, 
Privatf Kelliher next requested permission 
to go '. forward and rescue his wounded 
section '.eader. This he successfully accom- 


^shod, though under heavy rifle fire from 
another position. Private Kelliher, by these 
actions, acted as an inspiration to everyone 
in his platoon, and not only enabled iho 
advance to continue but also saved his 
section leader’s life. His most conspicuous 
bravery and extreme devotion to duty in the 
face of heavy enemy fire resulted in llie 
capture of this strong enemy position. 

From Nadzab strong reinforcements 
of the A.I.F., flown in by transport . 
plane, fanned out towards Lae. On 
September 10 the Allies made a suc- 
cessful crossing of the Busu by boat and 
pontoon bridge. Japanese resistance 
in the Lae-Salamaua district was 
local^ their forces not being concen- 
trated. Large areas of i:unai grass were 





THE BROTHERHOOD OF MAN 


War produced no more striking example of -man’s brotherhood than that which developed between Australian troops 
and the frizzy-haired natives of New Gciinea. Here, a native helps an Australian wounded in the fierce fighting for 
Mt. Tambu in mid-July 1943. Mt. Tambu, six miles from Salamaua, had been turned into a strong network of defences 
by the enemy. A handful of Australians captured it, killing some 500 out of 1,000 Japanese, and held it for three 
days and nights against 17 determined counter-attacks until the arrival of fresh Allied troops. 
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SUPPLIES CAME IN TO NADZAB BY AIR 
Equipment for the drive on Lae being unloaded at Nadzab by black 
men and white working shoulder to shoulder after the capture of this 
airfield by Australian troops who fought through the jungle to reach it. 
The story of how Private Richard Kelliher (right) won the V.C. at Nadzab 
is told in page 2758 : he was photographed while convalescing from 
malaria. Born in Ballybeggan, Co. Kerry, he migrated to Australia 


m 1929. 

combed for the enemy, but none was 
found, though some sharp fighting took 
place as outposts were disclosed. The 
main routes by which the Japanese 
could withdraw from their bases were 
covered, and some who escaped in small 
parties to the surrounding hills were 
rounded up later, the force in the upper 
valley of the Markham being taken 
prisoner. 

An Australian militia unit swam the 
flooded Francisco Kiver to capture 
S^llamaua airfield on September 13. 
Salamaua itself, almost destroyed by 
Allied bombing, was 
taken next day. The 
enemy fled into the 
jungle, abandoning 
hundreds of dead and much equip- 
ment, including artillery. Lae fell two 
days later, the Japanese fleeing as at 
Salamaua. No escape by sea had been 
possible as the American navy and 
Allied air force had entire command 
of the Gulf of Huon. There was no 
sign of enemy naval activity during this 
period, although it had been expected 
that barges would attempt to slip along 
the coast at night to rescue remnants 
of the scattered Japanese forces. 

The Allies had now won three good 
airfields from which to attack the 
Japanese portions farther up the coast : 
the large airfield of Lae, that of 
Malahang, less than two miles away, 
and Hopoi airfield, 25 miles east of Lae. 


Photo, Sport d’ General 


In a short 
these were 
serviceable. 
The next 


time 

made 

blow 



was struck at Fiiisch Hafen, on the 
south-east coast of Huon Peninsula, 
where two amphibious landings were 
made on September 22, the first, six 
miles north of Finsch Hafen, the second,. 
32 miles (by water) to the south-west at 
Hanisch Harbour. {Bee map, page 27 57 . > 

The harbour of Finsch Hafen lies 
between the mainland and the Nugida 
Peninsula, which is about six miles- 
long and one mile across at the widest 
part. The airfield is farther north on 
the left bank of Bumi River. The 
coasts are mainly densely wooded, 
rocky clifis ; there are few beaches 
favourable for landing operations. In- 
land are series of low hills with patches 
of high forest, thickets of bamboo and 
kunai grass. The whole area had been. 

leased to the Lutheran 
Mission since the time 
when the Territory was 
a German Protectorate. 
Coconut has been planted' 
oil a large scale. Good 
roads of coral rock inter- 
sect the plantations and 
follow the coast to tlie 
jetty, and these were of 
considerable advantage to- 
the Allies. 

The terrain, moreover, 
did not present so many 
engineering problems as 
that of the Lae land- 
but it made very 


mgs; 


Fall of 
Salamaua 
and Lae 


BOMB-RAVAGE 

All|ed-«^boinbing devastated the Salamaua penin^^ Xhe/ boat landings and main 

"Japanese headquarters were completely destj^g^* it^^^as captu4;ei on: September 14, 1943, 
when the enemy fled into the jungle abandjj^g of equipment, 

including artillery, Lae, the only ^oig'';^:apaxiese^ 4 ^ area, was taken 


two days later. 


area, 

Photo f Planet News' 
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The Allied attack on Lae began at dawn 
on September 4, 1943, with the landing 
of forces and full equipment at Hopoi, 
an operation at which the Australian 
Boomerang fighter plane, a high-altitude 
interceptor, went into action for the first 
time. The landing was followed by the 
dropping of parachute troops inland. Lae 
fell on the i6th. 1. Bulldozers manned 
by Allied soldiers break a way for an 
assault on Lae ; artillery followed. 
2. Blood for transfusion to the wounded 
being brought ashore from a landing barge 
by natives. 3. The waterfront at Lae 
after attention from American bombers 
and Australian artillery. 4. Australian 
troops march into Lae through country 
devastated by land and air bombardment. 
Phowst Pr&»s ; Planet News; 

**New York Times'' Photos; Keystone 








MATILDA TANKS IN THE FINSCH HAFEN AREA 

Arrival of a Matilda tank to support the Australian Imperial Forces in their struggle against the 
Japanese at Finsch Hafen. Below, a group of Matildas carries out manoeuvres preparator7 to 
going into action to familiarize the drivers with the kind of country in which they had to fight. 


without the amphibious force and air- 
borne landings this thorough uprooting 
of the Japanese from their strongly 
fortified positions would have been 
impossible in that time. Reasons 

^ at Lae, American f^j.Aiiied 

bulldozers and ]eeps 
played an important 
part. American engineers disembarked 
with the first troops to prepare tracks 
laid with wire mesh for the heavy 
landing craft which were navigated and 
manned by Americans. American trans- 
port planes were also used throughout. 
After the landing operations Australian 
engineers and pioneer troops took over 
the responsibility of all further com- 
munications inland, making subsidiary 
roads and bridges. 

The offensive had developed accord- 
ing to plan, and the Allies now com- 
manded the Huon Gulf and the Vitiaz 
Strait. They had forced the enemy 
^0 abandon that part of his strategy 
which had depended upon this area, and 
his defence system based on Eabaul 



had been breached. The Allies were 
in a position to concentrate upon their 
main objective : the re-occupation of 
I the important island of New Britain. 

BOMBS ON WE^AK ' 

Parachute bombs falling among heavily 
camouflaged Japanese .,p/anes during /an 
Allied raid in the Wewak area. The canipaign 
in New Guinea was the first time these bombs 
. were used extensively j they kept Japanese 
troops and pack trajns off the trails, fre- 
quently preventing tW enemy from procuring 
supplies 0/ food and water. 


exacting demands upon the fighting 
troops. 

Australian infantry belonging to the 
Ninth Division of El Alamein fame were 
landed at dawn and at once engaged 
by Japanese marines. A sharp fight 
followed but the enemy was routed 
by bayonet charges, and retired to a 
prepared position in a mission -planta- 
tion south of Bumi Kiver. The Allied 
beach-head was held in spite of counter- 
attacks. While some troops kept the 
enemy engaged at the river mouth, 
part of the force was deployed to cross 
higher up, thereby gaining high ground 
overlooking Einsch Hafen. The airfield 
was captured by September 24. Two 
dajrs later the Australians had, crossed 


the Bumi and some troops were east of 
Ilebbi Creek and half a mile froi]i 
Einsch Hafen. In the meantime, the' 
southern force had advanced up the 
coast from Hanisch Harbour , ancj ‘the 
Japanese garrison and marines found 
themselves trapped. Small parties 
fled into the surrounding bush but their 
efforts to reach the shore wer^' frustrated 
and after 11 days' stubborn fighting the 
Einsch Hafen area was cleared. 

Allied artillery again .jproved superior 
to that of the Japane^. .Concentrated 
fire from 25-pouhder^ giiiis demolished 
the bunkers pijiboxes which made 
up the J^ptoesd-' defences, and the 
attacks fr^^ the/x^ar oJ positions 
had a speedy jJemomlizii^ effect, but 
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Chapter 27 / 


THE AXIS ‘HIT FOR SIX’ OUT OF AFRICA 

The advance of the Eighth Army to Wadi Akarit was covered in Chapter 265 ; 
the operations of the First Army with the U.S. forces up to the battle for the 
Kasserine Pass were described in Chapter 264. In this Chapter Mr. A. D. Divine 
brings the North African campaigns to their climax with the junction of the 
Allied armies from east and west and their final successful assault on Tunis 


F ifteen miles to the eastward of El 
Guetar, beyond the bloody 
strong'point of “ Hot Corner/" 
a patrol of the Eighth Army, racing 
northward, met on April 7, 1943, the 
reconnaissance of the American Second 
Corps thrusting down the dusty Gabes 
road towards the sea. The junction 
of the armies of the east and west, so 
long and so ardently desired, was 
accomplished. 

This was the physical junction. 
There had been contact before up 
through the desert backways by Tozeiir, 
but this was the strategic reunion. It 
was the outward and visible sign of 
what had already taken place in the 
command. Mr. Churchill had an- 
nounced on February 11 in the House 
of CjommPTtiB that the allied command 


had been re-arranged. Eisenhower, 
at Algiers, remained generalissimo 
of the whole theatre of operations. 
Sir Harold Alexander, coming past 
the Eighth Ai‘my by air, took over the 
fighting command with absolute author- 
ity over the British First Army, the 
Americans, the French, and the Eighth. 
With him came Air Chief Marshal 
Tedder to direct all air operations, 
with Air Vice-Marshal Coningham as 
his deputy. Admiral of the Fleet Sir 
Andrew Cunningham remained as Com- 
mander-in-Chief of naval operations. 
The combined forces were to be known 
as the 18th Army Group. 

There was an apparent simplification 
of the general problem. The speed of 
the lightning Axis retreat across the 
Tunisian plain meant that in a very 


ANGLO-AMERICAN MEETING IN TUNISIA 
On April 7, I9^S» ^ point 15 miles east of El Guetar, a patrol of the British Eighth Army, 

racing northwal^j niet reconnaissance units of the U.S. Second Corps of the First Army advancing 
towards Gabes. Here is the scene as the two forces clambered from their vehicles and ran 
joyfully towards another to celebrate, this first contact between the men who had come 
through from and those who had made the landings in French North Africa. 

Photo. British Naiosreels 


short and foreseeable time General 
Alexander would have to fight on one 
front only. It was obvious now that 
the Axis commanders had decided upon 
liolding what came to be known as the 
Tunis box."" This was an area which 
began at EnfidaviRe on the coast of the 
Gulf of Hammamet and ran in a demi- 
lune roughly through Pont du Fahs, 
Medjez-el-Bab, the hills beyond Beja 
and Sedjonane {see map, page 2772). 

It was not what the enemy had 
hoped to hold. In the south the line 
was determined automatically by the 

hills of the Zaghouan , 

-i: mi. X ° Weakness 

massif. That was as - „ 

planned. It is probable 
that the Axis holdings 
beyond Pont du Fahs in the eastern 
dorsale were considered sufficient for 
their purpose, but it was in the centre 
of the line that their greatest wealoiess 
was apparent ; and it was this centre 
that had been so gallantly captured by 
the thin force of the First Army in the 
initial rush for Tunis ; it was this 
area that had been so gallantly held 





by them through the bitter reverses and 
the intolerable weather of the Tunisian 
winter. 

It is within the bounds of possibility 
that the gallantry of the 155th Field 
Battery at Sidi Nsir and the heroic 
defence of Hunt's Gap were the deter- 
mining factors in the swiftness of the 
collapse of the “Tunis box" {see page 
2624:), Beyond that, to the north again, 
Sedjenane, captured by Colonel Witzig 
and his parachute troops, probably 
represented the limits of enemy ambi- 
tion. The Axis forces, in the thrust- that 
ended at Hunt's Gap, had hoped to drive 
the Allies back to and beyond Beja. If 
the Allies had had to launch the attack 
on Tunis from the valley of the Krou- 
mirie, it might have cost six months 
and 50,000 men. 


End of 
South Tunisia 


By April 13 the scurry — ^it can scarcely 
be called a campaign — of South Tunisia 
was over. But before it ended there 
took place one of 
the most remarkable 

^ assaults in all that his- 

Campaign ^ 

enemy streamed north up the coast 
road through Sousse and the inner 
road through Kairouan, the Allies 
made a desperate last attempt to cut 
them ofE. Pichon was overwhelmed, 
but beyond Pichon lay the little Fon- 
douk Pass, heavily covered by mines 
and strongly held by the enemy. To 
cut off Messe it . was necessary to 
smash a way through. To smash a way 
through, the hills on either side had first 
to be captured. The Welsh Guards 
captured the northern hill ; an American 
attack on the southern hill failed. The 
one essential was time. Regardless of 
loss, the tanks of the Sixth Armoured 



THE ‘DESERT RATS’ 


Sign of the veteran Desert Rats, a British 
motorized brigade that won fame by its 
unequalled exploits in desert warfare. It 
included at different times the Rifle Brigade, 
K.R.R.C., R.H.A., R.A.S.C., R.E., R.A.M.C., 
Light A.A., iith Hussars, K.D.G.S and 
S.A.A.C. ; and armoured car regiments 
co-operated with it. 



ARMOUR OF THE EIGHTH MEETS THE FIRST 
Here is the crew of an Eighth Army armoured car greeting men of the First Army when the two 
armies joined up on April ii, 1943, some 20 miles from Fondouk, between Kairouan and Sbiba. 
Below, troops of the French forces from the Chad, commanded by General Jacques Philippe 
LeClerc, which entered Tunisia with the Eighth Army, drive through Kairouan, holy city of North 
African Muslims, on April 12, 1943, the day after it fell to patrols of the First Army. 



Division were ordered to smash their Arnim, who now assumed command of 
way across the minefield. Thirty Sher- all Axis forces in Africa, 
man tanks were lost in clearing the At once General Alexander began 
j)assage, but a gap was made and to regroup his armies for the final 
through it the rest of the armour victory. The Americans in the south 
streamed. The delay, however, had had now no enemy to face. In a 
been fatal — the Allies were too late at masterly lateral movement, master- 
Kairouan, though on April 10, 18 ‘ fully handled, he swung them across 
out of 30 German tanks were the rear of the First Army to the 
knocked out outside the city. At 11.50 north. With them he placed a formerly 
on April 11 a battalion of the 12th dissident French group, the 
Lancers met scout cars of the Derby- d'Afrique, composed of Spanish refu- 
shire Yeomanry south of Kairouan, gees, adventures of all sdxts, and 
and the British armies were joined. Gaullists, st^^^hened -mth Morp^^ 
But Messe had reached the mountain Goum. the : First 

“box" of North Tunisia, and effected Army in'>che 
the junction with the forces under Von mately at From there the First 
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Lt.-Col. H. R. B. FOOTE 
(Royal Tank Regiment) 

He was awarded the V.C. for 
outstanding courage and leader- 
ship during the Libyan retreat 
in May-June, 1942 (see Chapter 
224). By his initiative on 
June 6 he prevented the encircle- 
ment of two Allied divisions, and 
on June 13 delayed enemy tanks 
while the Guards Brigade was 
withdrawn from Knightsbridge. 


Maj. J. R. M. ANDERSON 
(Argyll and Sutherlands) 

He reorganized his unit in the 
assault on Longstop, April 23, 
1943, after the battalion com- 
mander had been killed and all 
other company commanders 
were among the heavy casual- 
ties. With only four other 
officers and less than 40 other 
ranks left, he captured the 
ridge. He was awarded the V.C. 


Lt. W. A. S. CLARKE 
(Loyal Regiment) 

He received the V.C. for con- 
spicuous gallantry in the attack 
on Guiriat El Atach, Ap^ 23, 
1943. Wounded and the sole 
remaining officer of his company, 
he gathered a platoon and under 
cove'r of their fire silenced three 
machine-gun posts single- 
handed. He was killed advancing 
again to clear two sniper-posts. 


Army held the line eastward until the 
French took over from them on the 
eastern dorsale. Tt.e Eighth Army took 
on from the French a little to the west 
of Djebibina. 

General Alexander's plan wais to make 
his major thrust in the centre along one 
of the two major avenues — the Medjez- 
Tunis or the Pont du Fahs-Tunis road 
— and General Anderson and the First 
Army were entrusted with the assault. 
The function of the Eighth Army was to 
hold, both by small-scale attacks and 
by the weight of its prestige, the 
greatest possible concentration of Ger- 
man troops in the south. The armour 
of the Eighth Army was to be swung 
up to the Bou Arada area to reinforce 
the Sixth Armoured Division. 


This was the landward ring. There 
were others. The Axis armies of 
Africa were beleaguered. On the sea 
the navy was completing the superb 
work it had begim in the first days of 
the movement of the invasion armies. 
Between Cape Blanc and Marittimo, 
destroyers of the “ L " class maintained 
an almost nightly patrol reinforced, 
when necessary, by the cruisers of 
Force Q. In the shallow water the 
inshore squadrons became with every 
day of the succeeding weeks more 
daring. From patrols that took them 
as far as Cape Blanc and the approaches 
to Bizerta on the north and to Cape 
Bon on the eastern coast, they passed 
to impudent raids in the Gulf of Tunis 
itself. Seaborne supply was cut down 


— — 

BRITISH REGIMENTS WHICH FOUGHT IN TUNISIA: Nov. 1942— May 1943. 


First Army 

Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders. 
Bedfordshire and Hertfordshire 
Regiment. 

Black Watch. 

Coldstream Guards. 

Derbyshire Yeomanry. 

Duke of Cornwairs Light Infantry. 
Duke of Wellington’s Regiment 
(West Riding). 

Durham Light Infantry. 

East Surrey Regiment. 

Gordon Highlanders. 

Grenadier Guards. 

Hampshire Regiment. 

1 0th Hussars. 

Irish Guards. 

King’s Own Yorkshire- Light 
Infantry. 

King's Royal Rifle Corps. 

King's Shropshire L^ght Infantry. 
Lancashire Fusiliers. 
l6/5cn Lancers. 
l7/2lst Lancers 
Leicestershire Regiment. 
Lincolnshire Regiment. 

London Irish Rifles (ISth Londo\^ 
Regiment), 

Lothian and Border Yeomanry. 

Loya) Regiment (North Lanca 
shire). 


Northamptonshire Regiment. 
North Irish Horse. 

North Staffordshire Regiment. 
Queen’s Bays (2nd Dragoon 
Guards). 

Queen’s Own Royal West Kents. 
9th Queen’s Royal Lancers. 

Rifle Brigade. 

Royal East Kent Regiment (Buffs). 
Royal Fusiliers (City pf London 
Regiment). 

Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers. 

Royal Irish Fusiliers. 

Scots Guards. 

Sherwood Foresters (Nottingham- 
shire and Derbyshire Regiment). 
Welsh Guards. 

York and Lancaster Regiment. 
Units of Royal Armoured Corps. 
Units of Royal Tank Regiment. 

All ancillary arms. 

Eighth Army 

Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders. 
Black Watch. 

Cameron Highlanders. 

Cheshire Regiment. 

. Coldstream Guards. 

County of London Yeomanry, 
Dwrhann Light Infantry. 

East. Yorkshire Regiment. 


Essex Regiment. ' 

Gordon Highlanders. 

Green Howards (Alexandra, Prin- 
cess ofWales’s Own Yorkshire 
Regiment). 

Grenadier Guards, 
lith Hussars. 

Ist King’s Dragoon Guards. 

King’s Royal Rifle Corps. 
Middlesex Regiment. 
Nottinghamshire Yeomanry. 
Oxfordshire and Buckinghamshire 
Light Infantry, 

Queen’s Royal Regiment (West 
Surrey). 

Rifle Brigade. 

Ist Royal Dragoons. 

Royal Ewt Kent Regiment (Buffs) 
Royal Fusiliers (City of London 
Regiment). 

12th Royal Lancers. 

Royal Northumberland Fusiliers. 
Royal Sussex Regiment. 

Scots Guards. 

Seaforth Highlanders. 

Staffordshire Yeomanry. 

Units of Royal Armoured Corps. 
Units of Royal Tank Regiment. 

Ail ancillary arms. 


to a desperate thing of Sebel femes 
and fast mosquito craft. 

The enemy took to the air — or, 
rather, they trebled their effort in the 
air — ^to make good the deficiencies 
of the sea. And in the air they were 
broken utterly. Mareth 
had begun the last 


Axis Utterly 
Broken 
in the Air 


phase of the collapse of 
the Luftwaffe in Africa. 

The progression was swift, bloody and 
disastrous. In a little the Axis planes 
were beaten almost out of the sky. Men 
in the fighting areas scarcely looked up 
when aircraft passed overhead. Men in 
trans 2 Dort on the roads hardly bothered 
to scan the air. 


On April 5, over 200 enemy aircraft 
were destroyed, some fifty of them 
(including 18 Ju-52 transports) in the air. 
On April 18, 58 Doniier transport air- 
craft, carrying petrol and reinforcements 
of men, were shot down. On this and 
the next day enemy aircraft were 
destroyed. On April 24 a strongly 
escorted group of 20 of the six-engined 
power gliders approaching the coast 
were pounced on by South African air- 
craft of the Western Desert Air Force 
and blotted out of the sky, together 
with 10 of their escorting fighters. 

The navy had made the night passage 
of the Sicilian Narrows very near to 
suicide. The air, combining with the 
older Service, made the daylight run 
impossible. The Axis was ringed. Re- 
inforcement was virtually at an end. 
Escape was virtually denied. The 
stage was set for disaster. 



Lc«.-Cpl. J. P. KENEALLY 
(Irish Guards) 

Twice during the assault on the Bou, on April 
28 and 30, 1943, he dashed forward single- 
handed with a Bren gun against a company 
of the enemy forming up to attack. On both 
occasions he broke up the attack — an achieve- 
ment that can seldom have been equalled. 
It won him the V.C, From the painting by 
Henry Carr, Crown Copyright 
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BRITISH FORMATIONS & COMMANDERS 
IN THE TUNISIAN CAMPAIGN 


First Army 


(Lt.-Gen. Sir K. A. N. Anderson, K.C.B., M.C.) 


Sth Corps 

I sc Div 

4th Div 

78th Div 

9th Coi ps 

1st Armd. Div. ... 

6th Armd. Div. ... 

46th Div 


Lt.-Gen. C. W. AMfrey, 

C. B.. O.S.O., M.C. 
Maj.-Gen. W. E. Clutter- 

buck, D.S.O.. M.C. 
Maj.-Gen. J. L. I. Hawkes- 
worth, C.B., C.B.E., 

D. S.O. 

Maj.-Gen. V. Evelegh, C.B. 
Lt.-Gen. J. T. Crocker, 

C. B., C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C. 
Maj.-Gen. R Briggs, C.B., 

D. S.O. 

Maj.-Gen. C. F. Keighttey, 
C.B., O.B.E. 

Maj.-Gen. H. A. Freeman- 
Attwood, D.S.O., M.C. 


Eighth Army 

(General Sir 6. L. Montgomery, K.C.B., D.S.O.> 


ICth Corps 

7th Armd. Div — 

2nd N.Z. Div. ... 

56th Div 

5ist Highland Div. 

3Cth Corps 

4th Indian Div. ... 


Lt.-Gen. B. G. Horrocks, 
C.B., D.S.O., M.C, 
Maj.-Gen. A. F, Harding, 
C.B.E., D.S.O., M.C. 
Later: Maj.-Gen. G. W. E. J. 

Erskine, C.B., D.S.O. 
Lt.-Gen. Sir C. B. Freyberg, 
V.C., K.C.B., K.B.E. 
Maj.-Gen. E. G. Miles, 
C.B., D.S.O., M.C. 
Maj.-Gen. D. N. Wimber- 
ley, C.B., D.S.O., M.C. 
Lt.-Gen. Sir O. Leese, Bt. 

K.C.B., C.B.E., D.S.O. 
Maj.-Gen F. 1. S. Tuker, 
C.B., D.S.O., O.B.E. 


Note. — ^The 50th Div. (Maj.-Gen. J. S. Nichols, 
D.S.O., M.C.) served in Tunisia up to Enfidaville, 
being attached sometimes to one corps, sometimes 
to the other as military need dictated. 


The date of the final thrust to Tunis 
is usually given as May 6. It would be 
preferable to date it as far back as 
March 28, for on that date the Allies 
began a small offensive up the Sedjenane 
valley to recover from Colonel Witzig 
and his parachutists the ground they 
had won the previous month. It was 
the first of the necessary preparatory 
moves to clear the road to Tunis. By 
it, pressure on the flank above Beja 
was relieved. It was successful. The 
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MONTGOMERY IN SOUSSE 
The Eighth Army occupied Sousse, third port 
of Tunisia, on April 12, 1943. When General 
Montgomery drove through the city on 
April 16, to be received by the civic and 
military authorities, he was given a great 
welcome by the people. Left, British troops 
of the Eighth searching for snipers in a 
deserted street of Enfidaville, captured on 
April 20 after very fierce fighting. 

second began 10 days later, on April 7. 
It was planned to recapture the 10 
peaks above Oued Zarga which 
dominated the triangle of roads between 
Beja, Mateur, and Medjez-el-Bab. 

The Battle of the Ten Peaks is one 
of the masterpieces of the '' hole./ 
Tunisian campaign. It w^-^ ' 
greatest achievement of t' 
ciated body, the Britis' 

At 4 o’clock on^X ne" 
the battle beg^^ v 
ment from/^' 

Beja-Me^ 
the infa^"' 
folloy'^ 
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VICTORY FOR THE FIRST ARMY IN TUNISIA 
Bren carriers moving along the top of ‘ Recce ' Ridge during the large-scale 
attack by British troops and tanks which resulted in the capture of Toukabeur 
on April 8, 1943. Right, a Nazi flag left behind in captured Chaouach. ^ Below, 
following the capture of Chaouach on April 9, and guided by air reconnaissance. 
First Army artillery laid a barrage on a high ridge north-west of Heidous, 
while infantry and tanks crept up to a point half a mile to the west. (See 
map, page 2773J 
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tlie first time in tMs warfare of the 
“ Djebels/^ tanks were thrown straight 
up steep mountain sides. The enemy 
had not believed this possible. There 
were few anti-tank guns throughout the 
area, and against the armour of the 
Churchills the heavy machine-guns were 
useless. Across slit trenches and weapon 
pits the tanks rumbled and groaned, 
and what the tanks flushed the infantry 
finished off. By the afternoon the 
first hill positions had been taken, and 
where Axis forces had been, Allied 
artillery was sited now. 

The enemy threw in what was left 
of their air strength in a desperate 
attempt to retrieve the position, but 
the attempt was useless. By the 
second day of the attack, the Allies 
had five of the 10 hills and were eight 
miles into the Axis front, and the 
enemy were withdrawing from Hunt's 
Gap. It was a superb stroke in which 
artillery, tanks, infantry, supply and 
engineers were co-ordinated as they had 
never before been co-ordinated in 
mountain warfare. 


On the night of April 13, as Messe 
reached the prepared line of Enfidaville, 
the battle for the second five hills began. 


Djebel 
el Ang 
Captured 


Almost at once the 
Lancashire Fusiliers 
took the Djebel el Angj 
the commanding point 
of the whole massif. The 78th Division, 
the veterans of Tunisia, had made 
possible the first steps of the final 
victory. 


It is necessary to make a comparison 
between November and April.’ In 
November of 1942 the “Tunis box" 
was held by a few battalions of para- 
chutists and airborne troops hastily 
gathered together, by mortars and heavy 
machine-guns, backed with the first 
elements of the 10th Panzer Division. 
In April of 1943 it was held by a quar- 
ter of a million Germans and Italians 
strongly entrenched, with the prepara- 
tions of six months behind them, in 
well-sited hiU positions. To back them 
they had what remained of Rommers 
and Von Arnim's armour, and the 
massive artillery support of two seasoned 
armies. They had had time to mine 
every gully and pass in the bills, every 
road and lane along the front from 
Enfidaville to Cap Serrat. That was 
the “box'' that General Alexander 
had to open. 

In the east the Eighth Army had 
come to a stop against the bills. General 
Montgomery had no open flank to ex- 
ploit. His frontal attacks succeeded 
locally, and failed to make any deep 
impression on the German defences. 
From him General Alexander took three 
divisions, the Fourth Indian and the 
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LAST BATTLE OF LONGSTOP RIDGE 
Infantry of the First Army resting under a ridge above Kelbine after they had at last, on April 25 , 
1942, taken Djebel Ahraera, known as Longstop Ridge, which saw such bitter fighting in 
December 1942 (see page 2614). Top, Longstop Ridge, still in enemy hands : this formidable 
natural fortress had been turned by the Axis into one of the most pt.werful strong points in 
Tunisia. Below, stretcher bearers moving up behind the troops making the final assault. 
East Surreys shared the honours of the battle with the Argylls. Photos, British Official 





First and Seventh Armoured, and brought 
them round behind the line to support 
General Anderson and the First Army. 

There is an admirable rhythm in the 
design of his attack. It began on the 
night of the 19th with a small assault 
on the Eighth Army sector designed to 
keep occupied the disproportionate 
Axis strength that had been at- 
tracted by the prestige of the Eighth. 
The enemy, anticipating that the 
main attack would take place some- 
where in the centre, tried to disrupt 
it twenty-four hours before the first 


phase was due to start.- But they 
attacked in the wrong place. At 11 
o'clock on the night of the 20th they 
attacked “ Banana Ridge,” immedi- 
ately east of Medjez, with three bat- 
talions of infantry and 70 tanks, 40 
from the north and 30 from the south. 
But the Allies were strong in the area 
in preparation for attack ; the Axis 
assault was battered to pieces. Thirty- 
four tanks were knocked out and 400 
prisoners taken, and the assault of the 
Sixth Armoured Division on the Bou 
Arada sector was in no wise delayed. 

OUTSKIRTS OF TUNIS 


[Special 

Order of ftie Dcryi 


headquarti^ 


xSth jUlMY GROUP 


21 8t April. 1943 


SOLDIERS OF THE ALLIES 


1. Two Ago. when tho Germans and Italians were 

nilacktus us, 1 told yiK! tliat if ytm held finn, final victory 

I wiis assured. . 

2. You did your duty and now you arc about to reap its full 
rewartl. 

f Wo. Jiave reached the lost ptiase of this campaiijn. We have 
yrtniped mir victonoiis Armies und are going to drive the 
cncuiiy into the sea. 

\Vc hove got them jusl where v/c want .them — wilh their 
btioks lo the wuTl. 

, 'I. Tlii‘. (iual Ivultlo will be liorec. bitter and long, and will 
ilcuianri all the ski}], strengtii nnd endurance of each one . 
<tf us. 

Ihit yo«i have jyroved yourselves the ma.stea's of the battle* 
fiehl, and thcjvfore you will win this last great battle which - 
wiirgive US the whole of North Africa. 

5. Ihc eyes .of the world are ow you— and the hopes of all 

I al borne. 

1 FORWARD THEN, TO VfCTORY 


General, , 

Coimiimuler, 18lh Army 

BATTLE FOR TUNIS 
General Sir Harold Alexander’s Special Order 
of the Day to the Allied armies in North 
Africa before the final phase of the war in 
Tunisia. Tunis fell on May 6, armoured 
elements of the First Army entering the city 
at 3.40 p.m. after an advance of 23 miles in 
36 hours against stiff resistance. 

At 2 a.m. on April 22 the Bou Arada 
attack began. It was designed partially 
as an experiment to test tbe strength 
of the Axis holding (Bou Arada-Pont 
du Fahs was a good approach to Tunis) 
and partially to clear the right flank of 
the Medjez-Massicault main road to 
the capital. It did not break through, 
though it caused the enemy heavy losses 
in an indeterminate struggle amongst the 
little isolated hills that dotted the plain ; 
but it served its secondary purpose. 

The left flank of the Medjez-el-Bab 
road was dominated by the old and 
brutal bastion of Loiigstop Ridge. The 
Mies attacked that on 
April 23. It took Capture of 
three days to capture Longstop 
Longstop — ^three of the 
hardest days' fighting in the whole 
history of Tunisia — and it was cap- 
tured in the end by the Argylls and the 
East Surreys. Major Jack Anderson, 
leading the Argylls in the final charge, 
earned a magnificent V.C. 

In the north there was another 
ofiensive. On the extreme seaward 
flank the Goum and the Corps d'Afrique 
had cut through the terrible scrub 
country of the coastal hills, and when 
Longstop fell they were six miles from 
the Garaet Achkel, the outermost of the 
two great lakeg of Bizerta. Between 
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FROM MARETH TO THE 
This map illustrates the prelude to the final stage in the North African campaign which started 
from El Alamein in the East, and Casablanca in the West. It covers the operations of General 
Alexander’s armies from the end of March until April 19, 1943. The main enemy line then ran 
approximately as shown by the heavy shaded band from Cape Serrat to Enfidaville. 







AXIS OBLITERATED IN NORTH AFRICA 
Dispositions of Allied and Axis forces during the final assault on the ‘ defence ’ box around 
Tunis — ^last action of the long-drawn-out North African operations. Allied troop movements 
before April 19, 1943, are shown by white arrows, and the direction of Allied attacks immediately 
after that date by solid black arrows. Allied encircling operations after the fall of Tunis are 
shown by broken black arrows. Numbers and letters (see list on right) show positions of units. 

Maps hosed on information from official sources and specially drawn by Gordon 


Allied Forces 


them and the First Army the Americans 
had gone forward superbly. It was 
vicious mountain country ; limestone 
ridges, like the comb of an angry 
cockerel, stood out of the steep shoulders 
of,, the hills. It was a place of knife 
edges and jagged cliffs. But along the 
last ridges of the Sedjenane valley and 
up into the hills beyond Sidi Nsir they 
thrust and, thrusting, broke the peri- 
meter of the north. At Hill 609, Djebel 
Tahent, they smashed the main Axis 
defence line and opened the road to 
Mateur. For days the fighting for 609 
went on. On April 30, four days after 
Longstop had been taken, Sherman 
tanks, emulating the Churchills of the 
“ Ten Peaks, reached the summit and 
looked out across the diminishing hills. 


On April 25, following the beginnings 
of the American attack, the French of 
the Djebel Mansour region, south-west 
of Pont du Fahs, attacked in the last 
of the preparatory series. The -first 
phase of the main attack was over and 
its principal objectives were secure. 
Right, left, and centre General Alex- 
ander had attacked, and by the timing 
of his thrusts had prevented massing of 
enemy reserves at the threatened points. 

There remained the final blow, aiid 
against it one strong-point stood out — 
the companion hill to Longstop across 
the valley of the Mejerda River, the 
Djebel Bou Aoukaz. This was the last 
bastion of a line threatened already in 
the north and in the south. The Allies 
took Bou Aoukaz. This attack began 
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1 French 

2 U.S. 9th Div. 

3 U.S. 34th Div. 

4 U.S. I sc Armoured 

Div. 

5 U.S. I sc Div. 

6 78th U.K. Div. 

7 1st U.K. Div. 

8 4th Indian Div. 

9 7th U.K. Armoured 
‘ Div. 

10 6th U.K. Armoured 

Div. 

11 4th U.K. Div. 


Axis 

A Italian Marines 
B Manteufel Group 
C Part of 334th Div. 

D 999th Div. . 

E Part of 334th Mv. and 
Armour / 

F Hermann Goering Div. 
G 10th Panzer Div. 

H Superga Di^. 


12 Isc and 6ch U.K. 

Armoured Div. 

13 46ch U.K. Div. 

14 French 

15 French 

16 7th U.K. Armoured 

Div. 

17 French 

18 4th Indian Div. 

19 5 Isc Highland Div. 

20 French 

21 2nd N.Z. Div, and 

Armoured Bgde. 
22.50th U.K. Div. 

Forces 


I Remains of 2 1 st Panzer 
Div. 

J Remains of 15th Panzer 
Div. 

K Remains of Trieste Div, 
L Remains of Pistoia Div. 
M Remains of Young 
Fascists Div. 

N Centauro Div. 

O 164th Light Div. 

P 90th Light piy. 


almo.st as soon as Longstop Ridge had 
been taken. It was under; Bou Aoukaz 
that the American Combat Cominand 
B had met with disaster in the early 
days of Decemlber 194:2. It was the 






LAST LAP m THE NORTH AFRICAN CAMPAIGN 
I. German ‘ nebelwerfer,’ which projected both smoke and high explosive shells, captured during the advance 
on Tunis. 2. General Alexander, Deputy C.-in-C., watches the armour closing in on Tunis ; after having driven back 
near Massicault a force of about 60 enemy tanks, a solid wedge of some 400 British tanks moved forward in choking;, 
dust clouds towards the city. 3. Transport, troops and armoured vehicles crossing the ford at Djedeida on the 
way from Medjez-el-Bab. All the way between Medjez and Tunis the First Army had tO' overcome fierce German 
counter-attacks, in which the enemy suffered severely. Photos » British Official 
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■^UNIS IN ALLIED HANDS 

Tunis fell on May 7, 1943, the first British 'units to enter the city being the Derbyshire Yeomanry and i Hussars. 
During the afternoon, more and more tr«^ops -streamed in, welcomed rapturously by the French But 

sniping and street fighting continued, i. d^ermans surrender to a British tank at Frendj. ; 3 , Men dl the Rifle Brigade 
fire on German snipers in Tunis. 3. A Chui^iiU tsmk heads a long column of AlUed armniiir and tr^ that drove 
through the Streets of the city ; cheering cirowdi^.TgfSted them with flowers as they T/jrent by.. ; : Photos, British Official 
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ENTRY INTO BIZERTA 
Forward elements of the U.S. Second Corps 
entered Bizerta from the south at 4.15 p.m. 
on May 7. They found a dead city, the 
town and port completely ruined by Allied 
air bombardment. Here a U.S. patrol 
crouches under cover of ddbris while scouts 
go forward to reconnoitre. 


German attack that swamped over 
these last foothills before the plain that 
ended the race for Tunis. Bloodily 
now the Allies had to pay for the weak- 
ness of their forces in the early days. 
Bon Aoukaz was stormed to within 300 
yards of the summit, and on that line 
the Guards Brigade was held. It was 
still in Axis hands on May 5. Its 
overwhelming was the first move in the 
final thunderbolt that fell on Tunis. 

In the 12 days between the taking 
of Longstop Kidge and the final blow, 
General Alexander massed his forces 
in the areas behind Medjez and on the 
borders of the little 

the Ypres of 

Northern Africa. 

North of him the 
Americans had broken through, flooding 
down the slopes to Mateur and the out- 
skirts of Ferryville. South, the French 
had moved deep into, the mountain 
tangle of the Zaghouan area. And in 
the centre General Alexander gathered 
the Fourth Division and the Fourth 

Indian Division, the Sixth Armoured 

Brigade with the 201st Guards Brigade 
and the Seventh Armoured Diidsion, and 
elements of the old and well-tried 78th. 


Allied Forces 
Mass Behind 
Medjez 


The front over which this force was 
to break was a little over 4,000 yards in 
width, the sLallow valley of the Medjez- 
Massicault-Tunis road. At 3 a.m. 


on May 5, it stormed the Bou.'' As 
the dust of that storming died, the Com- 
bined Air Forces went in to the attack. 
On a lozenge 1,000 yards wide and four 
miles long they dropped the bombs of 
2,000 sorties. And up that carpet of 
destruction the armour swept. There 
was still resistance — some of it heavy. 
The air had not abolished the enemy 
opposition, but it had diminished it. 
With the sappers working superbly on 
the minefields, the armour felt its way 
down the road to Massicault, and under 
the red haze of the dust broke out on 
to the Tunis plain. By nightfall they 
were 17 miles from the capital, and ahead 
of them the Derbyshire Yeomanry, with 
that elan which had been their mark 
and their pride through the six bitter 
months, were on the outskirts of the city. 

It had been expected that the 
Axis would hold two inner lines of 
defence between Medjez and the port. 
The lines were not held. The skill, the 
weight and, above all, the demoralizing 
speed of General Alexander's last attack 
had shattered the fighting spirit of Von 
Arnim and his army. At 3.25 on the 
afternoon of May 7, reconnaissance units 
of the First Army raced into Tunis. 
A few* minutes later, the Americans 
reached the centre of Bizerta. The 
campaign was over. 

There remained only the necessary 
cleansing. Even as Tunis fell, the 
armour was sweeping on Hammam Lif, 
roaring through to break the last 
half-hearted rearguard and shatter 
Hitler's hopes of a holding position 


on the Cape Bon peninsula. There 
was in military theory no reason why 
that position should not have been 
held. With a solid barrier of mountains 
across its isthmus, with its tumbled 
hinterland, the peninsula' was a potential ■ 
North African Gibraltar, and the Axis 
forces still had abundant stores. They 
had not fired the last round, not used the 
last gallon of petrol, not eaten the last 
case of rations. But what had happened 
to them was graver than these things : 
they had had the will to fight smashed 
out of them. 

General Alexander had freed one con- 
tinent, Africa ; he had lifted from 
Southern Asia the fear of invasion 
from the west; he 
had made free again 
an inland sea. 

Since June 10, 1940, 
when Mussolini's armies first swept 
vaingloriously over the empty frontier 
into the Egyptian desert, the Axis had 
lost 975,000 men, 7,600 aircraft, 6,200 
guns, 2,550 tanks, 70,000 trucks and 
624 ships. Another 850 ships are known 
to have been damaged. Of that tre- 
mendous total, no fewer than 163 were 
ships of war. 

And on May 16, when the last clean- 
sing was done, General Sir Harold 
Alexander sent the following message to 
the Prime Minister : 

Sir, — It is my duty to report that 
the Tunisian campaign is over. All 
enemy resistance has ceased. We are 
masters of the North African shores. 

(Signed) H. R. Alexanuek. 


Alexander 

Frees 

Africa 



DEFEATED AXIS GENERALS REACH ENGLAND 


Colonel-General Baron Sixt von Amim (left), commander-in-chief in the final battles in Tunisia, 
and Marshal Giov^ni Messe (right), c.-in-c. of Italian forces in North Africa and, after 
RommeTs retirement, commander of all Axis forces during the Battle of Mareth photographs 
taken ■'Iter their arrival in Britain as prisoners of war on May 17, 1943. 

/ PhotoSr BriUah Official 
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Chapter 27S 


INSIDE THE THIRD REICH AFTER STALINGRAD 

Life inside Germany between July 1942 and the end of 1943 is here described 
by Dt\ F. Heyniann, formerly of the editorial staff of the * Frankfurter 
Zeitung and foreign editor of ‘ Bohemia ’ {Prague). The military successes 
which had justified confidence in victory came to an end. But cunning propa- 
ganda and, as the months passed, sheer suppression kept the German war 
machine working. For the preceding year in Germany, see Chapter 217 


I N’ the summer of 1942 a series of 
sweeping German offensives in 
Europe and Africa made most 
Germans once again believe in the cer- 
tainty of ultimate, and possibly not very 
distant, victory. In southern Russia as 
well as in Libya and Egypt German 
armies seemed to be as irresistible as 
ever {see Chapters 224 and 227). No 
wonder that with the successes won and 
the far greater victories which seemed 
to be assured, the gloom brought about 
by the disaster of the preceding winter 
in Russia disappeared. There were few 
defeatists left in Germany by July 1942 
— ^though many people welcomed the 
victories less for their military signifi- 
cance than because they seemed to 
promise an early end to the war. In. 
August confidence rose that Russia 
would soon give in. German propaganda 
did its best to strengthen this belief 
within and without Germany. In order 
to split the Allies, rumours were launched 
that Britain and the U.S.A. intended to 
replace Stalin by “ a more proficient 
leader,” Then, to frighten Russia, J apan 
was said to be planning an immediate 
attack upon Siberia. 

All these manoeuvres were of no avail, 
however, and in the course of September 
German morale dropped slightly owing 


to the approach of winter without any 
decisive success having been obtained 
in the East. All German newspapers 
had to print long articles emphasizing 
that preparations for the second winter 
campaign in Russia had been so thor- 
ough that no German soldier would, as 
in the year before, suffer from cold or 
lack of shelter. This was small comfort, 
since it showed that there would be no 
final victory and no peace in 1942. 

By the end of September German 
propaganda, culminating in Hitler's 
speech for the new “ Winterhilfe ” 
(winter relief work), left no doubt that 
the great offensive plans of a few months 
ago had had to be abandoned. Germany 
had reached all her goals and had occu- 
pied all the territories necessary to make 
herself blockade-proof. She could now 
go over to the defensive. In his speech, 
Hitler threatened Britain with retalia- 
tion for the air war against Germany. 
If Churchill and Roosevelt (“ military 
idiots ”) tried to set foot again in the 


fortress of Europe,” they could con- 
sider themselves lucky if they succeeded 
in holding out for nine hours, as the 
forces landed in Dieppe in August had 
done. Russia, on the other hand, had 
been bled white by her fearful losses 
from which she would never be able to 
recover. By cutting the Volga, the 
German army had deprived her of her 
main life line and of nearly all her oil 
supplies. Stalingrad itself, which was 
still being assaulted, would also be 
taken, “ worauf Sie sich verlasseii 
koennen ” (you can rely on that). 


It was one of the last grandiloquent 
and self-assured speeches in the long 
series of Hitler's public pronounce- 
ments. Sooner than any- _ 

body expected events „ 

j Prove Hitler 

proved him wrong. On ^ 

October 23 General ^ong, 
Montgomery's Eighth Army began its 
offensive in Egypt; 12 days later he 
had decisively won the Battle of El 
Alamein. Rommel, the one German 


GERMANY’S FUEHRER SPEAKS 

Hitler addressing Na2a party members on Nov. 8, 1942, the eve of the anniversary of the 1923 
Nazi Putsch. The Allies had that very morning landed in French North Africa. He still boasted, 
however, that in North Africa ‘ the enemy moves forward and back, but what matters is the 
final result, and that you can leave to us.’ He also asserted that he had taken Stalingrad. 
Another phrase ran, * They will find out in Britain that the German inventive spirit has not 
been idle, and they will get an answer’ (to British air raids) ‘which will take their breath away.’ 
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COLLECTION FOR WINTER CLOTHING 
This painting by Josef Vietze of Prague, shown in July 1942 at the 
annual exhibition of German art in the House of German Art in Munich, 
depicts a young S.S. trooper collecting fur clothing for the use of 
German soldiers fighting in the snows of the Russian winter- 


gaiida explained 
that the invasion 
of North Africa was 
one more proof 
that Churchill 
and Roosevelt 
would never dare 
to invade Europe. 

In the meantime 
hew dangers were 
brewing in the east. 
The Russian offen- 
sive at Stalingrad, 
begun on Novem- 
ber 19, had, by the 
end of the month, 
completely en- 
circled the German 
Sixth Army. The 
German armies in 
the Caucasus had 
to retreat rapidly 
as they too were in 
danger of being cut 
ofi. All hopes of 
an early peace 
vanished. German 
propaganda, after 
having pictured 
Britain as enemy 
No. 1 of the Ger- 
man people, turned 
east, depicting the 
danger tlxreatening 
“ all Europe "" from 
the Bolshevist 
“ Untermenschen 
and hinting at 


Renewed War 
Against 
Enemy Within’ 

Strange as it 


possibilities that an understanding might 
be reached with the west. In the period 
preceding Christmas 1942, gloom settled 
once again over Germany, deepened by 
the growing strength of British air raids. 

To combat this mood and distract 
attention from happenings at the fronts, 
war against the “ enemy within was 
stepped up again. Thousands of helpless 
Jews, not only from Germany, Austria 
and the protectorate of Bohemia- 
Moravia, but also from Norway, France, 
Holland and Yugoslavia, were sent 
to the huge concentra- 
tion camps in Poland 
vrhich soon became 
“ V e r n i c h t ungslager 
(extermination camps), 
may seem, these fearful persecutions 
were continued although — as all neutral 
observers agree — ^the masses of the 
German people, particularly in Berlin, 
Hamburg and other great cities where 
they could observe the round up of 
these unhappy victims, rather re- 
sented such measures and in spme cases 
even tried to interfere. The churches 
also were subjected to continuous 
persecution. More Roman Catholic 
abbeys were closed or their possessions 
confiscated. Hess's successor Martin 
Bormann, in a solemn declaration to the 
German people, openly confessed that 
Nazi philosophy was irreconcilable with 
Christianity of any description. In 
place of the old Protestant hymn book, 
a new hymn book for Protestant 
congregations was issued which tried to 


General who, being a hundred per cent 
Nazi, had been “ built up " as a war god 
by the party propaganda, and who 
himself had promised the early capture 
of Alexandria, was fleeing towards the 
west. It was a nasty surprise for the 
German public. Official propaganda re- 
acted by declaring that this was only 
one more of those frequent 'changes of 
attack and retreat consequent on the 
difficulty of safeguarding the long supply 
lines through the desert. As the retreat 
went on and Egypt was cleared, Nazi 
propaganda put all the blame on the 
Italians, thus for the first time employing 
an argument which later was used almost 
regularly to explain defeats in the south. 

The Allied landings in French North 
Africa were a fresh shock. This Allied 
move came as a complete surprise. 
The German secret service, so active 
in Spain and Morocco, had l3eerL foxed. 
When Hitler, on the morning of Nov- 
ember 8, arrived in Munich for the 
anniversary celebration of the Putsch 
of 1923, he was informed of the landings 
only just before he had to start his 
speech at the Bierkeller and thus had no 
appropriate answer ready. Nazi propa- 



WORRIED DICTATORS CONFER 


Left to right, Admiral Doenitz, Commander-in-Chief of the German Navy, General Zeitzler, 
Mussolini, Field-Marshal Keitel, Hitler, and Field-Marshal Goering study war maps during their 
conference at Salzburg, April 7-10, 1943. ‘ Complete agreement was achieved about the 

measures to be taken in all fields,’ stated the German communique issued on April ii. 
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A CORNER OF A FOREIGN FIELD THAT IS FOR EVER 
The Tunisian grave of Captain the Lord Lyell (left), Scots Guards, who fell during the attack on Djehel 3da;4ra4^ 
After several days of hard fighting, in which he displayed gallant leadership, his company was , ph April; i7, X943^ 
stopped by intense fire from an enemy post consisting of an 88-mm. gun and a heavy machinergi^iin s^af ate pits. 
Single-handed except for some covering fire which a lance-corporal was able to give him, he ran foirord and ritehced hoth, 
guns before he was killed. The company was then able to advance and take its objective. =^as aw^^ 
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RECON^^AISSANCB :PATI^Ot: HILLS 

mae the AUies were consolidating their positioiis after tlje;«®tute of Chaouach on Ap^ 9, patrols pushed forward 
into the hais around the wUage of HeidoM, prohing the Wtenqr's strength, Cta Aptfl as the German garrison in Heidous 
was liqmdated, and the last slopes of Djebel Tang^oiicha retnaitiing tn etie^ hands were stormed by Churchill tanks, 
tjere a First Army patrol, including an artillery officer arid two signalmen^ is out looking for . enemy observation posts. 
TThe wireless set carried by the mule bringing up the rear will be used to sigxial orders to the guns as occasion demands. 


Photo, BritUh Official 







REST AND REFRESHMENT FOR THE CONQUERORS OF TOMrcTrto 

couS:^, ^tted“th stro4 1® t attacked td the wBd 

ceeded in dri^g &e ene^y w his last foct4^ p„ ^d^ 
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TUNISIAN HARBOURS IN 
ALLIED HANDS 
The important town of Ferryville was 
cleared by troops of the U.S. Second 
Corps by 4 p.m. on May 7, 1943. A 
quarter of an hour later their forward 
elements entered Bizerta, second port of 
Tunisia, from the south, while almost 
simultaneously Moroccan Goumiers 
reached it from the west. It was found 
to be a dead city, the town' and port 
ruined by Allied air bombardment. 
The Germans had sunk eight ships to 
block the harbour and had blown up 
the lock gates, but had withdrawn too 
hurriedly to have time to destroy the 
electrical and other public services. 
The Allies set to work to clear the 
harbour immediately, and soon British 
and American ships lay at anchor in 
Bizerta (above). Left, an Ajcis auxiliary 
naval vessel, wrecked by Allied bomb- 
ing, lies on its side in the flooded dry 
dock at Ferryville. The desolation of 
the scene testifies to the devastation 
wroi^;ht by Allied bombing. 

Photos, British Official 




replace all biblical ideas by those of the 
Nazi creed. 

All these measures, aimed at imbuing 
the whole of the German people with 
the true Nazi spirit, did little to cheer 
the masses. The only measure which, 
to some extent, had that effect was 
an increase in the meat ration. 
Goering’s announcement that this was 
no temporary measure but would last 
throughout the war was generally 
believed. People thought it a sign that 
Germany was really blockade-proof. 


At the beginning of 1943 things moved 
quickly from bad to worse. It was 
impossible to conceal that in the sur- 


Goebbels 

on 

Stalingrad 


render at Stalingrad 
(see Chapter 269) a 
catastrophe of the 
first order had over- 



taken the German Wehrmacht. Hitler, 
who it had been expected would 
make a public speech as usual on 
January 30, the birthday of the Third 
Eeich, was not heard. Goebbels was 
left to read the Fuehrer’s message over 
the microphone. This was Goebbels’s 
great hour. He knew that the event 
was sure to cause deep depression. 
But when there must be gloom, it 
should be officially shaped and “canal- 
ized,” so as to be under control. The 
story had been well prepared: the 
disaster of Stalingrad was, according to 
Goebbels, the supreme sacrifice of a 
German army and its commanders, 
who had all without exception given 
their lives to hold the onrush of the 
“ Asiatic hordes ” and to enable the 
German High Command to stabilize 
the front. It was, absurdly enough, 
most unwelcome when the news slowly 


ARMOURED LOCOMOTIVES FOR THE EASTERN FRONT 

By a coincidence, five pilot engines each leading ten new fully-armoured locomotives came 
together in a German marshalling yard. This concentration of war engines for the eastern 
front (explains the German description of this photograph) is a ‘ proof of the fulfilment of 
the new engine-building programme promoted by the Fuehrer, ’ and a clear indication of the 
* unbroken will to victory of the German armament industry.’ Photo, Kei^sione 


filtered through to Germany that more 
than 90,000 men, including Field- 
Marshal von Paulus, had laid down 
their arms. When all was over, a 
great national mourning was organized. 
No theatrical or other entertainment 
was given for three days, and there were 
mourning manifestations of every kind. 

At the same time the masses had to 
be shown that something drastic was 
being done to redeem -the situation. 
Until then it had been taken for granted 
that Germany, where the expression 
“ total war ” originated, was totally 
mobilized. Now the discovery was made 
that this was not the case at all, that 


Germany had still vast reserves of 
unused man- and woman-power whose 
mobilization would make all the differ- 
ence. Compulsory registration was 
ordered for all men between 16 and 65, 
and for all women between 17 and 45. 
The idea was to send armament workers 
to the front and to replace them by the 
newly conscripted. In general the out- 
come of this mobilization was far from 
satisfactory. One of the first measures 
taken was the closing down of small 
shops, craftsmen’s workshops, catering 
and entertainment establishments, 
branches of banks and insurance firms. 
This was a hard blow to the German 
middle class, already the chief victim 
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SPECIAL RATION CARDS FOR CHRISJ*MAS 
Cards, left for a child or young person up to i8, right for a worker other than a landworker over 
1 8, issued to German citizens at Christmas 1942. The German description comments : ^ While 
the enemy powers must steadily reduce their food rations, thanks to the brave and victorious 
German soldiers, the Reich is able to grant all German citizens a considerable special allotment 
for the Christmas festival but the long validity of these cards (14.12.1942 to 31. 1.1943) suggests 
that there may have been some < ifficulty in meeting them. 


of war conditions. Nearly 1,000 (out of 
about 2,400) newspapers were closed 
down, not so much to save labour (as 
was pretended) as to get rid of all those 
papers still outside the Nazi party or 
where the editorial staffs included 
somewhat lukewarm followers of the 
party line. 

Three months later came another 


debacle, in Tunisia (see Chapter 277). 
That was much more of a surprise 


fto the German public 
than Stalingrad. They 
had, it is true, already 
learned^ to respect 


Shock of 
Tunisia 
Debacle 


Montgomery’s generalship and the 


striking power of the British Eighth 


Army. But they had been told 
that the other Allied forces in North 


Africa, particularly American and 
French, counted for nothing-— they 


had no battle experience and" their 
supplies were constantly destroyed by 
U-boat attacks on their supply lines. 
The stubborn resistance offered during 
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MOBILE A.A. GUNS ON THE GERMAN RAILWAYS 
The mounting^ Allied air offensive against Germany was directed against her communications 
as well as against her industrial towns. Batteries of four guns mounted on rail-chassis were 
used as mobile defence of the railways. The troops manning them lived in coaches drawn up 
in the sidings. Crews are here seen undergoing training in handling one of these guns. 
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HITLER YOUTH IN TRAINING 
Physical training camps were established 
in 1942 by the Hitler Youth organization, 
in which all youths of 165 underwent a 
compulsory three weeks’ course before 
joining the army. Men who had seen 
service at the front trained the lads, some 
of whom are here learning direction-finding 
by means of the prismatic compass. 

many fewer killed and many more 
prisoners among the German casualties, 
and tke next-of-kin of sons or husbands 
who were prisoners of war in British or 
American hands were much less afraid 
for what was going to happen to them 
than in the case of those held by Russia. 

People's minds, moreover, were soon 
diverted from Tunisia by the sudden 
announcement of the cutting of the 
meat ration from 350 to 
250 grams per week, a 
cut not compensated for 
by a small rise in the 
bread ration (by 75 g.) and the fat 
ration (by 12 J g.). This tightening of 
the belt, though it belied Goering's firm 
promises of a few months before, was 
deliberate policy, and it had, in no small 
measure, the desired efiect : people 
stopped talking of military events ; their 
minds were occupied by the food 
question. 

The months from February to April 
witnessed also a sharp increase in the 
weight of British bombs dropped on 
Germany. These attacks were much too 
devastating to allow the German autho- 
rities to minimize their effect. Not only 
the A.E.P. but also the repair organiza- 
tion, which had been effective during 
194:2, proved to be well nigh helpless in 
the face of the heavy “ saturation raids/* 
After the new raids on Berlin, parti- 
cularly the raid of March 1, no attempt 
was made to restore the general facade 


the winter of 1942-43 by the forces of 
Von Arniin and Messe had made people 
believe that the “African bridge-head" 
would be held and would make it impos- 
sible for the Allies even to contemplate 
an invasion of Europ)e from the south. 
The very suddenness of the final break- 
down made it impossible to believe that 
the Axis armies had “ fought to the last 
man and patroiie." All that ;was left 
to Goebbels was boldly to announce 
that Africa had never been of any par- 
ticular value to the defence of the 
“ Fortress of Europe," 'whose real bxil- 
wark was Sicily, now strongly defended 
by German and Italian crack troops. 

People in general were not quite as 
depressed by the Tunisian capitulation 
as they had been by the Stalingrad 
catastrophe, mainly because there were 
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‘R,A.F. BOMBERS IN GREAT STRENGTH . . 

A long line of German civilians evacuating an unnamed town 
in North Germany which had been badly hit by the R.A.F. 
(Right) Members of a motorized A.R.P. unit of the Luftwaffe 
in the streets of another unnamed German town the morning 
after a visit from our heavy bombers. (Below) Berlin blazing 
after bombing with British phosphorus bombs. * Although 
the horror of the actual bombardment is great, the real misery 
begins when people stand in front of the ruins of their houses,’ 
said a report on Berlin in December 1943. ‘ Estimates put the 

number of homeless seeking aid and relief at nearly 3,000,000.’ 
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of 

the Sea ’ 


of the capital, and repair was limited to 
less-damaged houses and factories 
In spite of all the setbacks suffered 
by Germany in the east, in Africa and 
in the air, the number of Germans 
who fully realized the plight into which 
_ - Hitler’s war had led 

them was, in the 
spring of 1943, still 
limited. There 
seemed still to be strong reasons for 
hope. One of them was the Battle of the 
Atlantic. In January Eaeder had been 
replaced as supreme Commander of the 
German ISTavy by Doenitz, who up to 
that time had commanded the U-boat 
fleets alone. Doenitz, who had attained 
flag rank only four years before and was 
now promoted to the rank of Gross- 
admiral (Admiral of the Pleet), was 
intimately connected with the Party. 
Like Eommel he was studiously “ built 
up” by propaganda — ^indeed he was 
sometimes called “ the Eommel of the 
Sea,” to imply that he was the very 
embodiment of the offensive spirit. 
There was no lack of hints that hence- 
forth the fight against the life lines of 
Germany’s enemies would be con- 
ducted with greater vigour than hither- 


HAMBURG STREET SCENE z AUTUMN 1943 
The R.A.F. began bombing Hamburg in 1940, but the number and weight of their attacks were 
steeply stepped up during 1943. In July they dropped 6,900 tons on the city in less than a week 
— at that time a battering unparalleled during the war. The docks, industrial and metal- 
working plants, motor-works and gasworks suffered, damage being especially severe in the 
industrial districts of St. Georg, Billwarder-Ausschlag, and Grasbrook. 


to, and not by U-boats alone but also 
by surface forces operating from Nor- 
wegian waters and by aircraft. When, 
in March, Doenitz’s spring offensive 
was at its height special communiques 
and radio and press comments made the 
most of it, to make people believe that 
the war could be won by the U-boats. 
As it was impossible for the ordinary 
citizen to check the correctness of 
news telling of sea victories (whereas 
in relation to operations on land he 
could at least look at the map), such 
news was, if necessary, invented in order 
to cheer people up. 

The varying lines and twists of Ger- 
man propaganda must be dealt with at 
some length, since propaganda in Nazi 
Germany was not only of an importance 
quite unknown in the history of any 
other country but actually to a large 
extent replaced all political life in its 
proper sense. Still, it would be wrong 
to assume that the behaviour of the 
German masses was, and could ever be, 

mi 


guided by propaganda alone, even by 
as nimble and cunning a propaganda as 
that devised by Goebbels and his chief 
collaborators. As long as events justified 
at least in some degree confident 
assurances of victory, the sober or 
critical voices of sceptics or those in 
opposition were drowned, and pro- 
paganda could do most of the work 
required to keep up German morale. 
But the more the course of the war led 
to the discarding of optimistic views, the 
more sheer suppression had to be used 
to keep down currents that might 
disturb the smooth working of the 
German war machine. In the second 
half of 1942 and even more in 1943 the 
. power of the S.S. was steadily increased. 
Its leader Heinrich Himmler, already 
the chief of the Gestapo and the whole 
German police, became Minister of the 
Interior and thereby head of the whole 
Civil Service of Germany. , . 

One of the most importanf^^elds, of 
influence secured by the S.S. already in 


1942 was the Reich Ministry of Justice 
and the administration of penal law. 
In August of that year Thierack was 
appointed Minister of Justice. He had 
been president of the “ Volksgerichts- 
hof/"' the notorious “ people's court " 
which ill reality was a mere party organ 
whose task it was to judge political 
crimes " according to the most arbi- 
trary rules. Thierack was one of Himm- 
ler's reliable henchmen, a ruthless 


S.S.-man, as was also his Permanent 
Under-Secretary of State Herr Rothen- 
berger, appointed at the same time. 

Thierack was given full power to “ re- 
form " all existing laws as he (or rather 
as Himmler and the S.S.) pleased. He 
closed down a great number of ordinary 


Law ‘ Re- 
formed ' out 
of Existence 


parochial courts and re- 
moved many thousands 
of judges from office, 
thereby getting rid in 


the main of those whose unreserved ad- 


herence to the party seemed doubtful. 
On the other hand he augmented the 
number of special courts, consisting of 
juries chosen only among reliable party- 
members and presided over by S.S. 
functionaries. They had the right to 
pass sentences of death or penal servi- 
tude without regard to any written 
law, and there was no appeal against 
their sentences. These courts got very 
much busier in 1943, when mass 


arrests became frequent. The victims 
were partly workmen who were sus- 
pected of having organized opposition 
groups (in Siemensstadt, the industrial 
suburb of Berlin, 600 workers were, 


according to reliable neutral sources, 
arrested by the Gestapo at the begiiming 
of 1943), partly intellectuals who, it 
was thought, might be potential leaders 
of future opposition movements. In 
March 1943 two officials of the Foreign 
Office were executed. Much more of the 
real background of opposition was 
revealed when, about the same time, 
there was a revolt among some of the 
students at Munich University. Many 
were arrested, others deprived of their 
right to continue their studies and sent 
to the front, while two men supposed 
to be the leaders, Professor Huber and a 
student named Hans Scholl, were 
executed. As the year went on, more 
such executions followed, some of them 
given wide publicity. In one fortnight 
of September 1943 alone, four out. of 
a much greater number of executions 
were piiblicly annoxmced and com- 
mented on at length in the German 
press, all the victims being accused of 
having spread defeatism. Among those 
executed for this “ crime " was a high 
official in Mecklenburg, Regierungsrat 
Theodor Korselt. 

It was, however, an exception when, 
within a few days of these “events, a 
higher party official was also put to 
death for excessive corruption. This 
was a show trial intended to demon- 
strate to the masses that Nazi Justice 
did not tolerate corruption among 
responsible party officials. In reality it 
was common knowledge that corruption 
and venality had become almost a 
matter of course with a large part of 



NEWLY ARRIVED EVACUEES 

The heavy attacks on German towns by the R.A.F. and the U.S.A.A.F. produced almost insuper- 
able difficulties in evacuation. In areas to which large numbers of town inhabitants were 
drafted, the whole economic organization was upset, with the result that much friction was 
caused between natives and visitors. Here, a coachload of newly arrived evacuees awaits 
direction to billets in a ‘ safe area ’ town. Photo, Keystone 



HIMMLER SEES -DAMAGE 

The targets attacked by the R.A.F. were not 
all industrial cities or railways and other 
communications. Some of them were 
secret dumps, factories, and research 
stations placed among woodlands in the 
country. Himmler, head of the Gestapo, 
is here inspecting the damage done to one 
such secret target. Photo, Associated Press 


Nazi officialdom from top to bottom, 
the Gestapo by no means excluded. 
Services of every kind could, and often 
had to, be bought by bribes. Whereas 
in previous years money would do a 
great deal, it was becoming more and 
more necessary to pay with what was 
called “ Sachwerte," material values, 
ranging from food gifts " up to 
furniture, grand pianos and pictures. 

This showed clearly that most people 
had little confidence in the stability of 
the Reichsmark, but realized the pro- 
cess of hidden inflation t t f 

started years before by ^ ^ . 

■ x, . T -V Confidence in 

the economic policy of „ , - 

the Nazis. Money could ® ^ smar 

buy little, shops were empty of all 

merchandise except the bare necessities 

of life, everything else was regarded as 

luxury and could be bought in the black 

market only for incredible prices. 250 

marks (£12 10s.) were paid for one 

kilogram (two pounds) of coffee, and 

smokers (whose ration was four cigarettes 

a day) were prepared to pay sixpence 

and in some cases even one shilling for 

a single cigarette. 

From the middle of May until the 
beginning of July 1943 there was a 
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lull in the war on all fronts which gave 
the German home front some time 
to recuperate, though the E.A.F/s 
attack on the two great dams of the 
Eder and the Moehne rivers {see page 
2660 and illus., page 2659) created havoc 
in the whole Ruhr district and in the 
industrial district of Cassel. Their 
output of war products and (in Cassel) 
railway engines was greatly impaired 
by this spectacular success, and it proved 
very difficult for German propaganda 
to minimize its effect. 


Knowing that the Russians were 
waiting impatiently for the opening 
of another front on the Continent, 
German propaganda used this period 
Att t for renewed attempts to 
^ create mistrust between 
the Allies. One of 
these moves had a real 
and far-reaching success. The Nazis 
staged the “ discovery ” of the com- 
mon grave of some 10,000 officers 
of the Polish Army, on whose bodies 
documents were found, “ proving 
that they had been murdered by the 
Russians early in 1940. The whole 
story was another “ Reichstag fire,^" 
a crime deliberately committed by the 
Nazis in order to incriminate some- 
body else. This fact, established beyond 
any doubt by later investigations, was 
not then recognized by the Polish 
Government in London, which asked the 
International Red Cross to undertake 
an investigation. But the rest of this 
sorry story does not belong to German 
history ; it is told in page 2735, 

In the second week of July the lull 
in the fighting came to an end. On the 
10th the Allied armies landed in Sicily 
{see Chapter 283), whereupon Nazi 
propaganda promptly disclaimed having 
ever thought of Sicily as a stronghold 
of the Fortress of Europe. Now the 
great island was nothing but an “ un- 
fortified outpost ” which belonged rather 
to Africa than to Europe. Almost 
simultaneously with the opening of the 
battle in the south, the East Front 
sprang to life again. After vast pre- 
parations a strong German offensive 
was started against the Kursk salient 
{see Chapter 282). Very soon, when its 
complete failure became apparent, the 
German High Command claimed that 
it had been only a “ reconnaissance in 
force,” aimed at revealing the Russian 
offensive plans. 

The greatest shock, however, that 
hit the German home front in the fateful 
summer of 1943 was the downfall of 
Mussolini and the surrender of Italy. 
Even after Badoglio had dissolved the 
Fascist party, Goebbels tried to per- 
suade the German people that what 
had happened was only a “ change of 


government,” that Italo-German rela- 
tions were not influenced by this event 
and that Italy would stay in the war. 
When the surrender was announced the 
effect throughout Germany was enor- 
mous. In some circles, Italy’s advan- 
tage in having a king who could dismiss 
the Duce was discussed more or less 
openly. The speed and apparent ease 
with which the whole intricate fabric 
of the Fascist state and dictatorship, 
once a model for Nazi Germany, van- 
ished without any real fight for existence 
could not fail to impress all Germans. 
The Nazi leaders took three steps to 
counteract these dangerous thoughts 
and impressions. Propagandist talks 



DICTATOR AND EX-DICTATOR 
Hitler greets Mussolini after the Duce's 
rescue on September i2, 1943, from im- 
prisonment in an hotel on Gran Sasso, a 
9,ooo-ft. mountain in the Abruzzi, by 
S.S. men dropped by parachute. The 
parachutists were followed by Fieseler- 
Storch aircraft, which landed on a plateau 
outside the hotel and took off Mussolini 
and his rescuers. 

. Pholo^ Keystone 


and articles argued that in Italy the 
Fascist regime had never been strong 
enough to eradicate those '' pluto- 
cratic ” elements which, together with 
the “treacherous dwarf Victor Emanuel,” 
had stabbed in the back and overthrown 
the Fascist regime. Nothing like that 
could ever happen in Germany where 
such elements no longer existed or were 
much too weak to endanger the “ Volks- 
gemeinschaft.” The second was a 
rather theatrical move : the liberation 
of Mussolini by German S.S. Parachute 
troops, intended to show the striking 
power of Germany as well as to 
allow her to build up the “ Italian 
Fascist Republic” with the Duce at 
2789 


its head. The third move was mainly 
military in character, though it had 
strong political implications as well : it 
was the occupation of Rome and the 
greater part of the Italian mainland. 
Yet this move, and the comparatively 
slow Allied progress in Italy during the 
following winter, hardly compensated 
for the catastrophic worsening of 
Germany’s general situation. It is 
impossible even to mention all the des- 
perate attempts of Nazi propaganda to 
deceive or console the German people 
in the face of the loss of those vast 
eastern territories on which a little 
earlier all hopes of a sustained economic 
war effort had been built. The German 
armies were now “ successfully disen- 
gaging ” all the time. ^ They were 
always “ retreating according to plan ” 
and “ still held the initiative ” even 
when the Dnieper line, which had long 
been proclaimed as the final line of 
resistance, was overrun by the Russians. 


Actually the masses of the German 
people at home grew less and less in- 
terested in what was going on at the 
front. They had become more apathe- 
tic and wear y — and 
they had their own 
front : the night attacks 
by the R.A.F., and 
now, in addition, day 
U.S.A.A.F. This air 


Increasing 
Apathy of 
the People 

raids by the 
offensive grew 


steadily more concentrated, and large 
scale evacuation, which had already 
taken millions of people from western 
Germany, had to be extended to Ham- 
burg, Berlin and other cities. Among 
the reception areas were regions in 
western Poland, in Czechoslovakia and, 
especially, in Austria, which was some- 
times called the air raid shelter of the 
Reich. This great influx of Reich 
German elements did nothing to soften 
the attitude of the Austrian people, the 
majority of whom, former Nazis not 
wholly excluded, showed their aversion 
to the intruders in many ways — ^by 
strikes and riots, by sabotage in fac- 
tories where Austrians sometimes made 
common cause with the masses of 
foreign slave workers, and last but not 
least, by many little pinpricks. Thus 
neutral observers reported that Reich 
Germans living in Vienna were so con- 
sistently shown the wrong direction 
when asking their way that even police- 
men sent there from the north relied only 
on street maps to find their way about. 

The profound change in Germany’s 
war situation during the period con- 
ctirned found a remarkable reflection in 


the treatment of Allied prisoners 
in German hands. From the be^nning 
of the war it had been German policy 
to adhere to the Geneva riiles and the 
agreement of 1929 only so long as it 



Red Cross representatives tried to give 
to the British and French prisoners. 

The main point, however, was that in 

that first phase there were hardly any 

German prisoners in Russian hands and 

that the Nazis felt so sure of their power 

to turn Russia into a „ 

^ 1 ^ Russians 

German colony that ™ 

they regarded and _ Slaves 
treated the captured 
Russian soldiers, as well as the millions 
of civilians deported to Germany, as 
just so many slaves who could be ill- 
treated and exploited up to, and often 
beyond, the limit of human endurance. 
Particularly bad and insufficient was the 
food given to these people, who had 
none of the invaluable Red Cross parcels 
without which British and other pris- 
oners of war could never have kept 
their health for any length of time. 


WITH GERMANY’S WAR 
WORKERS 

A girl, formerly a student at the Berlin 
Academy of Art, in training as an oxy- 
acetylene welder. Right, the Vienna 
Philharmonic Orchestra, under the inter- 
nationally famous conductor Wilhelm 
Furtwangler, gives a concert in a Berlin 
arms factory. The Mayor of Berlin was 
present. It will be noted that this is not a 
case of * music while you work * : the 
workers are attending only to the music. 

suited their purposes. Polish prisoners 
had never been treated with any con- 
sideration, and after the Battle of 
France the treatment of British and 
French prisoners also was harsh. Treat- 
ment of British prisoners, however, 
improved towards the end of 1940, at a 
time when numbers of Luftwaffe and 
U-boat personnel were prisoners in 
British hands. French prisoners in 
Germany were by far the largest in 
numbers, and the release of a great part 
of them, promised to the Vichy Govern- 
ment, was never efiected. They were 
kept in Germany partly to blackmail 
the French into sending to Germany 
more skilled industrial workers (most of 
whom had never been drafted into the 
army), and partly because this pro- 
longed captivity of a great percentage 
of young Frenchmen tended to keep 
the French birth-rate low. Polish and 
French and, as far as possible, British 
prisoners were soon made to work oh 
farms. , 

Their lot was enviable compared with 
that of the thousands of Russians 
captured during the first phases of the 
war in the east. Russia had not been 
a partner to the Geneva Convention 
or the agreement of 1929, which made it 
difficult for her to get anything like the 
protection which Swiss and Swedish 
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So little did the Nazis respect the 
fundamental rules of international law 
that they were soon using Eussian 
prisoners for armament work. When the 
building of fortifications was started in 
the west, Eussian prisoners formed a 
considerable part of the man-power 
employed for this purpose. In May 
1942, when consequent to the huge 
German losses in the Russian winter 
war the man-power question grew 
more acute, an order was issued that 
of all prisoners of war in Germany, with 
the exception of the British, one-half 
should be made to work for armament 
production. 

The basis of this whole policy had 
always been the fact that the Germans 
held far more prisoners of war in their 


RELIEF FROM THE TEDIUM OF PRISON LIFE 
Parcels, from home. have arrived : British prisoners of war at Camp Oflag IXa smile with happi- 
ness during the distribution — a photograph taken and sent home by a prisoner in the camp. 
Above, one of the combatants knocked through the ropes during a boxing match at another 
camp. Educational programmes, games, exercises — and parcels from home — kept the British 
prisoners sane and healthy during their long years of inactivity. 


camps than there were German prisoners 
in Allied camps. The scandalous shack- 
ling of British and.. Canadian prisoners 
who had been captured at Dieppe in 
1942 — allegedly a reprisal action — 
would most likely never have happened 
had not the balance in the mumber of 
prisoners been so much in the favour of 
Germany. This, however, ceased to be 
the case in 1943. . After the surrender 
of Germany's African armies, German 
prisoners in Allied hands at one stroke 
vastly outnumbered British and Ameri- 
can prisoners in Axis hands. Also, after 
the surrender of Stalingrad and the 


losses of the second winter campaign, 
'there were now for the first time huge 
numbers of Germans in Eussian hands. 

From then on the treatment of 
prisoners of war, particularly those of 
British nationality, underwent a certain 
change. Until then there had been, 
on the one hand, “show camps" where 
prisoners had been allowed “ privileges," 
and these had been given wide publicity 
in Germany ; and, on the other, 
“ reprisal camps " or camps where 
prisoners who had tried to escape were 
subjected to much harsher treatment. 
Now the standard was somewhat more 
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unified, and in some camps British 
prisoners, to their great surprise, found 
themselves even marched ofi to the 
nearest picture house for entertainment. 
During the winter of 1943-44, Field- 
Marshal Keitel, in the name of the 
German High Command, issued a 
special order which stressed the neces- 
sity of treating Eussian prisoners of 
war well. Though some of the worst 
methods, which had already caused the 
death of tens of thorisands, seem to 
have been somewhat mitigated, the lot 
of most of the prisoners from the east 
was still so hard as to make many of 
them prefer any other status, however 
hateful otherwise. Thus, quite a num- 
ber of Eussian, Polish, Yugoslav and 
other prisoners were pressed into service 
in the German armed forces, where, of 
course, they formed very unwilling 
fighters for the German Fatherland — 
many of them later surrendered at the 
first opportunity. 

That this experiment was made at 
all, and made on such a scale, shows 
clearly the gravest of all problems 
confronting the German war leaders 
towards the end of 1943 : lack of man- 
power. True, besides prisoners of war 
the number of foreign slave workers 
— at the beginning of the year some 
six millions — ^had, by indiscriminate 
methods of recruitment, been sub- 
stantially increased. But this vast 
and — ^in the case of defeat — dangerous 
army of foreign nationals was not 
sufficient by a long way to fill all the 
gaps, let alone to free sufficient Germans 
for the task of defending the long 
perimeter of the “ Fortress of Europo." 
Thus the end of the year found the 
German people in complete apathy 
facing another year of hopeless working 
and fighting. 

3b» 




Diary of the War 


MAY and JUNE 1943 


May 1, 1943. U.s. heavy bombers 
raided St. Nazaire U-boat base. Dover 
shelled for 75 mins, at night. 

May 2. R.A.F. Mosquitoes attacked 
Thionville after flight of 600 miles (400 
over enemy territory) at roof-top height. 

May 3. Mateur captured by Allies 
(Tunisia). U.S. planes attacked Kiska 
(Aleutians) nine times. 

May 4. Krymskaya (Kuban) captui'ed 
by Red Army. New Japanese olfensivo 
S. of Yangtse. Concentrated night 
attack by R.A.F. on Dortmund. 

May 5. Djebel Rou x\oukaz captured 
by First Army (Tunisia). 

May 6. Massicault captured by First 
Army (Tunisia). Australians occupied 
Mubo (New Guinea). Five attacks on 
Kiska and seven on Attu (Aleutians) by 
U.S. planes. Five U-boats sunk when 
attacking westbound Atlantic convoy. 

May 7- Tunis, Ferryville, Bizerta and 
Pont du Pahs captured by Allies (Tunisia). 
Japanese cut Maungdaw-Buthidaung 
road (Burma). Heavy Allied air raids 
on Madang, Finsch Hafen and Mubo 
(New Guinea). 

May 8. Tebourba and Djedeida cap- 
tured (Tunisia). Withdrawal of Allied 
forces from Buthidaung (Burma). 

May 9- Unconditional surrender in 
N.E, Tunisia. 

May 10. Soliman and Grombalia 
occupied (Tunisia). 

May 11. American forces landed on 
Attu (Aleutians). Mr. Churchill arrived 
in Washington. 

May 11-12. AJlies withdrew from 
Maungdaw (Burma). 

May 12. Bomber Command dropped 
1,600 tons of bombs by night on Duis- 
burg-Ruhrort. Organized resistance in 
all Tunisia ceased. 

May 13. Last remaining elements in 
Tunisia surrendered. Pantelleria bom- 
barded from the sea ; heavy air attacks 
on Naples, Cagliari (Sardinia), Augusta 
(Sicily) and communications in the toe of 
Italy. Night attack by R.A.F, on Bochum. 

May 14. Velsen (N. Holland), Kiel, 
Antwerp and Oourtrai attacked by day 
by U.S. Army Eighth Air Force, Civita- 
vecchia (Italy) and Palermo (Sicily) 
heavily bombed. Australian hospital 
ship “ Centaur ** torpedoed and sunk by 
Japanese ; 268 lives lost. 

May 17. Moehne and Eder dams (Ruhr 
area) breached by air attack. 

May 18- Pantelleria heavily raided 
from the air United Nations Food Con- 
ference opened at Hot Springs, Virginia 
(ended June S). 

May 19. Kiel and Flensburg attacked 
by U.S. heavy bombers. 

May 20. Return to India of Brig. 
Wingate’s Chindits reported. 

May 21. Strong day air attacks on 
Wllhelmshaven and Emden. 

May 22. Japanese bombers attack 
Chittagong (Bengal). Dissolution of 
Comintern announced from Moscow. 

May 23. Bomber Command dropped 
over 2,000 tons of bombs on Dortmund 
by night. Three heavy air attacks on 
Pantelleria in five hours. 


May 25. Powerful R.A.P. force 
bombed Duesseldorf by night. 

May 26. Allied air offensive against 
Sicily^ Sardinia and Pantelleria main- 
tained. Lae (New Guinea) heavily bombed 
by Allied planes. 

May 27. First Slovak Motorized Divi- 
sion crossed over to the Red Army. J ena 
(Thuringia) bombed by Mosquitoes in 
round flight of over 1,000 miles. British 
bombers in great strength attacked Essen. 
Continued Allied air attacks on Sardinia, 
Sicily and Pantelleria. Ichang-Hankow 
highway cut by Chinese; Japanese throw’ri 
out of Chihfassu. 

May 28. Heavy daylight attack on Leg- 
horn by U.S. Fortresses based in Africa. 

May 29. Heavy day attaclcs on U-boat 
bases of St. Nazaire and La Pallice. 
Over 1,500 tons di'opped at night by 
R.A.F. on Wuppertal. Chittagong airfield 
(Bengal) attacked by Japanese bombers. 
All organized Japanese resistance on Attu 
collapsed. 

May 30. Frequent German air raids 
on Leningrad. Daylight raid by 100 U.S. 
Fortresses on Naples. Chinese counter- 
offensive launched near Hupeh-Honan 
border. Dawn attack by Fortresses on 
Wewak (New Guinea). Talks between 
De Gaulle and Giraud began (Algiers). 

May 31. Pant^leria bombed through- 
out the day by relays of bombers. Lae 
attacked by two waves of Liberators 
(New Guinea). Confirmed in London 
that French warships in Alexandria 
joined Allies. 

June 1. ADied air offensive against Sar- 
dinia, Sicily and Pantelleria maintained. 
Allied warships bombarded Pantelleria. 

June 2. Heavy night air attack on 
Naples ; Pantelleria bombed by night 
and day, Germans raided Kursk with 500 
planes ; lost 162 (Russia). 

June 3. 520 Soviet bombers (one lost) 

made heavy night attack on Orel. Pan- 
telleria attacked many times from the 
air and bombarded from the sea. Chinese 
recaptured Itu and reached west bank of 
Yangtse. De Gaulle and Giraud reg-ched 
agreement (Algiers). 

June 4. Red Air Force heavily bombed 
enemy supply centres of Bryansk and 
Karachev. Sicily, Pantelleria and Italian 
mainland heavily bombed. Kungan (S. 
Hupeh) recaptured by Chinese. 

June 5- U.S. Fortresses from N.W. 
Africa attacked Spezia. Pantelleria again 
attacked from air and sea, Mr. Churchill 
arrived back in London. 

June 6. Night and day air attacks on 
Pantelleria. Wau aerodrome (New 
Guinea) dive-bombed by Japanese. 

June 7- Pantelleria bombed from dawn 
to dusk. Ck)mposition of French Com- 
mittee of National Liberation announced. 

June 8. Pantelleria bombed and bom- 
barded all day ; leaflets dropped demand- 
ing unconditional surrender. 

June 9- Main weight of Strategic and 
Tactical Air Forces against Pantelleria. 

June 10. Entire weight of Strategic 
and Tactical Air Forces thrown against 
Pantelleria from dawn to dusk, Allied 
bombers “queuing iip ” to drop their 


bombs. Rabaul (New Britain) bombed by 
five waves of Fortresses and Liberators. 

June 11. 200 U.S. Fortresses (eight 

lost) attacked U-boat base at Wilhelms- 
haven. At night great force of R.A.F. 
bombers attacked Duesseldorf. Violent 
bombing of Pantelleria, which surrendered 
unconditionally at 11.40 a.m. Chinese 
forces recaptured Sungtze, S.E. of Ichang. 

June 12. At night Bomber Command 
in great strength attacked Bochum. 
Lampedusa, heavily bombed and bom- 
barded, surrendered at 5.30 p.m. Day 
and night air attacks on Sicily. 

June 13. Two large formations of U.S. 
heavy bombers (24 lost) inade unescorted 
attacks on Bremen and Kiel. Sicilian 
airfields bombed. Allied raid on Rabaul. 

June 14. Bomber Command made a 
hea.vy night attack on Oberhausen. 

June 15. Heavy bomber attacks on 
Sicilian airfields. Chinese announce 
recapture of Michitai, S.W. of Shasi. 
U.S. aircraft bombed Kiska (Aleutians). 

June 16. 94 of 120 Japanese planes shot 
down over Guadalcanal for loss of six 
ALmerican planes (one pilot safe). Naples 
heavily bombed at night. 

June 18. Strong force of U.S. heavy 
bombers attacked Sardinia and Sicily. 

June 19. At night strong force of 
R.A.F. four-engined bombere attacked 
Schneider worlcs, Le Creusot. 90-min. 
dawn air raid on Rabaul (New Britain). 

June 20. At night R.A.F. Lanc.asters 
made heavy attack on Friedrichshafon. 
Messina heavily attacked (June 19-20). 
Japanese lost 24 of 48 aircraft sent to 
attack Darwin (Australia). 

June 21. Over 700 R.A.F. heavies made 
shattering night attack on Krefeld. 
Heavy daylight attack by U.S. bombers 
on Naples. Lightnings shot down 23 out 
of 36 Zeros in air battles over Lae- 
Salamaua area (New Guinea). 

June 22. Heavy daylight attacks by 
U.S. bombers on Huels, Antwerp and 
Rotterdam. Concentrated night attack 
by R.A.F. on Muelheim. 

June 23. Short but sharp raid by 15 
enemy planes on Hull. Spezia heavily 
bombed by same force of Lancasters 
which hit Friedrichshafen on June 20. 
on return journey from N. Africa. 

June 24. R.A.F. Bombers in great 
strength raided Elberfeld. 

June 25. Heavy night attack by 
R.A.F. on Bochum and Gelsenkirchen. 
Day and night attacks on targets in 
Sicily and Sardinia. U.S. bombers made 
six attacks on Kiska (Aleutians). 

June 26. Lae airfield (New Guinea) 
heavily bombed by Allies without loss. 

June 26-27. Concentrated 15-min. 
attack by B.A.F. on Naples. 

June 28; Heavy attack on St. Nazaire 
U-boat base*" by U.S. Portresses ; night 
attack in great strength by British 
heavies on Cologne. Fierce attack on 
Leghorn by 100 U.S. Fortresses. 

June 30. Palermo (Sicily) heavily 
bombed by U.S. Fortresses. U.S. Marines 
landed on Rendova (New Georgia); 121 
Japanese aircraft shot down. American 
forces landed at Nassau Bay (New Guinea). 
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Chapter 279 

GERMANY’S EUROPEAN ALLIES WAVER 

The year 1943 was an ominous one for Germany's satellites: Finland, Hungary, 

Rumania and Bulgaria. Russia's steady drive westward, the final defeat 
oj the Axis in Africa, and the Allied invasion of Italy showed only too clearly 
that the chances of Axis victory were fading. Dr. F. Heymann here describes 
their efforts to disentangle themselves from their alliance with Germany. For 
the earlier history of the war in these countries, see Chapters 235 and 236 


A lready in the closing stages of 1942 
there could be no doubt that the 
Finnish people were tired of war. 
The question whether an 3 rthing could be 
won by continuing the fight was answered 
early in 1943 by the Russian victories in 
general, and by the 
FINLAND relief of Leningrad in 
particular. After the 
Russians retook the fortress of 
Schluesselburg on January 18, every 
chance of a combined Finno-German 
victory in northern Russia vanished, 
and with it the hopes of those 
who had dreamed of a Greater Finland 
to which Germany had promised the 
position of “ the leading power in 
the North.” However, there still 
seemed a chance that by going out 
of the war Finland might be left in full 
possession of the Karelian Isthmus 
which she had ceded to Russia in 1940 
{see page 746). Many leading politicians 
hoped that this could be achieved 
simply by taking up a more passive 
attitude in the war against Russia. 



PREMIER OF FINLAND 


Professor Edwin Linkomies, who formed a 
new coalition government on March 4, 1943, 
in which all major parties from Conservatives 
to Social Democrats were represented. Its 
members included Mr. Vanio Tanner, a 
leading Social Democrat, who was Minister 
of Finance, and whose hatred of Russia had 
unfortunate repercussions for his country. 

Photo, Black Star 


After the re-election of Mr. Risto 
Ryti as President (February 15), the new 
Cabinet formed on March 4 by Professor 
Edwin Linkomies was again a coalition 
in which all major parties from Conser- 
vatives to Social Democrats were repre- 
sented. The leading personality among 
Social Democrats was still Mr. Vanio 
Tanner, the Minister of Finance, who 
controlled the strong co-operative organ- 
ization Elanto,” and was the most 
powerful man in the Finnish Labour 
movement. His violent Russophobia 
made him entirely blind to the fact that 
by helping Nazi Germany he was be- 
traying ever 3 rt)hing his party had ever 
stood for. Much of what happened 
during the year in relation to the peace 
issue was due to his sinister influence. 

The new Government was soon in- 
formed by the State Department in 
Washington that the United States was 
prepared to mediate between Finland 
and Russia. Instead of accepting this 
offer, the Finns referred the matter 
to Berlin. Ribbentrop, as was to be 
expected, forbad any move of the sort, 
and Finland obediently declined the 
American offer. Yet the Government 
seems to have believed that this would 
in no way affect the American attitude 
towards Finland, for great surprise was 
displayed when Washington withdrew 
the whole staff of the American legation 
in Helsinki, with the sole exception of 
the charge d’affaires. Finnish public 
opinion, ill-informed about Finland’s 
position in general, was shocked, and 
criticism of the Government’s policy 
became much more outspoken. 

A conference of the Trade Unions 
Council passed a resolution calling for 
the utmost effort by the Government to 
maintain good relations with the United 
States and Sweden and to preserve the 
goodwill towards Finland of the Danish 
and. Norwegian peoples, oppressed by 
Finland’s ally Germany. Public opinion 
was strong enough in these matters to 
force the Government to make represen- 
tations to the German Government re- 
garding the treatment of Norwegian 
students and Danish Jews. Finland, 
indeed, remained the only one of Ger- 
many’s vassal states which never agreed 
to discriminate against its own small 
Jewish community. 
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SOVIET-FINNISH FRONT 

The 1940 frontier, and the line held by the 
Finns at the end of 1943, are shown in this 
map. Although the Soviet capture of 
Schluesselburg and consequent relief of 
Leningrad in January 1943, ended Finnish 
hopes of expansion, Finland continued to 
evade recognition of the fact. The Russo- 
Finnish border before 1940 is shown in the 
map in page 754. 


Public discussion on the peace issue 
continued all through the year. On 
August 20 a remarkable petition was 
submitted to President Ryti. It was 
signed by 33 prominent people from all 
Government parties except the Conser- 
vatives, and urged the President to 
investigate all possibilities of concluding 
a separate peace with Russia. That the 
petition had a strong backing in Parlia- 
ment was shown in a secret debate on 
foreign policy in September, and the 
Government had to give the assurance 
that everything possible was being done 
to quit the war. But no steps were 
taken to fulfil this promise. 

One of the reasons given for this pas- 
sive attitude was that Finland depended 
on Germany for her food suppEes. 
Actually this dependence ■ vw by 
no means one-sided. Two-thirds of 







cured their ambition to play any further 
part in the Russian war. As in Finland, 
there- was still some measure of public 
control left in Hungary, though the 
‘■'parliamentary regime'’ 
in Budapest was much HUNGARY 
more of a caricature of 
real democratic government than that in 
Helsinki. Doubtless Hungary would 
have liked to break away from the 
German alliance as much as any of the 
other satellite states. Yet for geo- 
graphic, political and, to some extent, 
economic reasons, it was more difficult 
for her than for the other vassals of 
Germany to take this step. She had 
made enemies of almost all her neigh- 
bours — Czechs and Slovaks, Ruthenians 
and Rumanians, Serbs and Croats. The 
Germans had an easy access to Hun- 
garian territory from many directions 
and could always threaten — as they 
occasionally did — to give Transylvania 
back to Rumania. 


ENGLISH BOOKS IN FINLAND 

However strong anti-Russian feeling may have been in Finland, there was little anti-British 
or anti-American sentiment — a fact confirmed by this Finnish soldier browsing among English 
books in a bookshop of his homeland. The Finns, indeed, were very surprised when in 1943 
the United States withdrew the staff of the American legation in Helsinki after Finland had 
refused U.S. mediation in the war with Russia. Photo, Black Star 


Germany’s supplies of nickel, one-fourth 
of her molybdenum and one-fifth of her 
copper — all three metals of high mili- 
tary importance — came from Finland, 
Trade together with ^ huge 

With quantities of timber. 

^ On balance, it is 

ermany Finnish imports 

from Germany, among them about 
half of her grain supplies, were larger 
than her exports to Germany, and apart 
from Italy she was the only Axis 
state to be a debtor to Germany. But 
economic dependence on Germany was 
hardly a valid excuse for not breaking 
with her, as in the long run it was in the 
interest of the country to resume her 
old economic relations with the Western 
powers. Moreover the United States as 
well as Sweden had promised to help 
Finland in case German food deliveries 
were stopped, and even if it had taken 
some time to get that help through, 
there was no immediate danger of any 
grave scarcity of food as the 1943 har- 
vest was much better than that of the 
year before had been. Not economic 
necessity, but the narrow political out- 
look and shortsightedness of her ruling 
politicians kept Finland in the war far 
beyond the end of 1943. 

Events inside Hungary in 1943 were 
in some ways similar to those in Fin- 
land. Like the Finns, the Hungarians 
had realized, even at the beginning of 
the year, that by allying themselves 


with Germany they had backed the 
wrong horse. It was mainly the grave 
losses, not far from utter annihilation, 
suffered by the Second Hungarian Army 
near Voronezh (January -February 
1943; see page 2681) which effectively 


Thus, with their freedom of action 
limited, the Regent Admiral Horthy 
and Prime Minister Kallay tried at least 
to conserve the Hungarian Army and 
at the same time to win sympathy for 
Hungary among the great Western 
nations. Unlike Rumania, Hungary 
succeeded in recalling most of her armed 
forces from Russia — only two divisions 
remained, allegedly to fight partisans 
behind the front line. At the same time 
every opportunity was used by Hun- 
garian politicians and journalists to 
stress that Hungary had really been 


REGENT OF HUNGARY AT HITLER’S HEADQUARTERS 

Admiral Nicholas Horthy, Regent of Hungary, with Ribbentrop, German Foreign Minister, Keitel, 
Hitler’s Chief of Staff, and Bormann, Deputy Leader of the Nazi Party, during his visit to Hitler’s 
G.H.Q. on the eastern front on April i6-i8, 1943." The official German communique issued 
stated, ‘ The Fuehrer and the Regent expressed their firm determination to continue the war 
against Bolshevism and its Anglo-American allies unerringly until final victory is won.’ Horthy 
maintained that the words * Anglo-American allies ’ were inserted after he had signed the 
statement, and refused to agree to this addition. Photo, Keystone 
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forced into the war, that she was a minded and a hundred per cent sup- 

toTch-bearer of Western and Latin porter of the alliance with Berlin. It is 

culture, and that she wanted nothing not quite clear whether promises of this 

better than to live in peace — of course kind were made by Horthy in Berchtes- 

keeping all the spoils she had taken from gaden. In any case he found, on his 

her neighbours. return to Budapest, that if the Govern- 

For the first few months of the year ment went to these lengths it would 
the Government thought that Hun- have difiiculty with Parliament, and, in 
gary’s case could be strengthened in the order to free himself, Kallay prorogued 
eyes of the United Nations by giving Parliament indefinitely. 

Small Farmers’ democratic opj)osi- The double game thus played by the 
p tion in the Diet some Kallay Government became more diffi- 

Demands Peace opportunity of freely cult when by Mussolini’s fail Hungary 
expressing their views, lost her traditional protector. Until 
This was used to a considerable extent the end, her relations wuth Italy had 
by the small Social Democratic Party been closer than those with Germany, 
and the Liberal Group led by the and Hungary, where a professional 
Deputy M. E-essay as well as by the diplomat, M. Ghyczy, had just been 
much larger “ Party of small farmers,” appointed Foreign Minister, did not 
some of whose deputies openly asked for recall her legation from Italy even after 
peace, social justice and land reform. that country’s surrender to the Allies. 

Soon, however, Germany tried to Only German pressure made her recog- 

stop this “ softening up ” of Hungary’s nize the puppet Fascist Eepublic ” 

home front. In April Admiral Hortky as well. 

was invited to see Hitler at Berchtes- Some attempts w^ere made to show a 
gaden. Though he refused to send more more benevolent attitude towards some 
divisions to the Eastern front, it was of the millions of foreign nationals who 
much more difficult to decline some of had come under Hungarian rule be- 
Germany’s political demands. Hitler tween 1938 and 1911. Comparatively 
asked that Hungary’s Prime Minister beat treated were those who had last 
should state, before a plenary session become Hunga.rian subjects : the Serbs 
of the Diet, that Hungary was firmly in the Backa. The Slovaks had more 
resolved to fight to the end on Ger- complaints, which were often voiced 
many’s side and never to conclude a in the Bratislava press. Treatment of 
separate peace. To strengthen the Rumanians in Transylvania was worse, 
pro- German wing of the Government as attempts were made to prove the 
Hitler proposed that Horthy should Hungarian national character of the 
give a prominent Cabinet post to M. country by Hungarizing ” it quickly 
Imredy, the former Prime Minister — one of the reasons which, as well as 
who had always proved to be Nazi- corresponding Rumanian measures 



THIS U.S. BOMBER HIT PLOESTI 

An American Liberator forced down in Rumania after the heavy first raid on that centre of 
Rumanian oil production on August z, 1943 (see illus., page 2666), was an object of great interest 
to the Rumanian officials here seen examining it where it drove its nose into the ground as it 
landed. Some 40 to 50 out of 177 bombers werejost altogether on this occasion, but it was 
estimated that most of Ploesti’s refineries had been put out of action for some time at least. 
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RUMANIA’S DICTATOR 

Marshal Ion Antonescu, dictator of Rumania, 
with Hitler during the conference to which 
the Rumanian leader was summoned at the 
Fuehrer’s headquarters on April 12-13, 
1943. ‘ The Rumanian people will wage the 

fight side by side with the peoples of the Axis 
Powers until final victory,' said the com- 
munique issued on this occasion. 

Photo t Associated Press 

against Hungarians, led to incessant 
friction between the two ‘‘ allies.” 

Worst of all, however, was the treat- 
ment of the people of Subcarpathian 
Ruthenia, Czechoslovakia’s easternmost 
province conquered ” by Hungary in 
March 1939. Hungarian „ ^ , 

^htary and cml au- Treatment 
ttorities did everything R„thenia 

in tlieir power to crush 
the spirit of those people. Hundreds 
were executed, thousands thrown into 
the concentration camps of Nyiregyhaza 
and Garany ; but many more thousands 
went into the mountains and forests to 
form partisan units. Whereas in Hungary 
proper the treatment of the Jewish mid- 
dle class had slightly improved in order 
to impress the English-speaking Nations 
— one prominent industrialist, M. Chorin, 
had even been restored to his seat in the 
Upper House — ^the masses of poor Jews 
in Ruthenia were treated exactly in the 
same way as those under German rule, 
tens of thousands of them being de- 
ported to Poland. 

Economically, Hungary was less 
affected by the war and by forced 
exports to Germany than her neigh- 
bours in the east and south-east. The 
bad situation of the smallholders was 
not, in general, due to the war. One 
half of the soil belonged to 8,000 
people-— the greater part of it to only 
526 magnates — whereas no less than 
4,400,000 peasants had to shai’e the^ 
other half. There was some unrest 
when the Government tried to collect 
specified amounts of produce, calculated 




RUMANIAN GUN CREW IN RUSSIA 
The creW of this anti-tank gun near the Black Sea port of Novorossiisk were a small unit among 
the thousands of men Rumania was compelled to contribute to the armies Germany threw against 
Russia. Two Rumanian divisions at least were among the forces sacrificed by Germany at 
Stalingrad, and Rumanian troops ‘fought in the Crimea too. By her defection to the Axis, 
Rumania gained the doubtful prize of Bessarabia. Photo, Associated Press 

ill “ Wheat-Units,” from every one of Guard ” and German troops had to 
them -without regard to the actual help the Government to restore order in 
result of his harvest. Altogether there Bukarest, thus making Antonescu much 
was little left, towards the end of the more conscious of his dependence on 
year, of the “liberalism” displayed his masters in Berlin. There is no doubt 
previously, and arrests not only of that the same purpose was served by 
Communists but also of Social Demo- an interview which Antonescu had with 
crats and other “ unreliable elements ” Hitler on January 10. The “ Condu- 
did much to lift the “ democratic ” cator ” had tried to persuade Germany 
mask from the face of a dictatorial and that Kumania could not a-fford to 
semi-Bascist regime. sacrifice an ever-growing part of her 

For some time Marshal Antonescu, army in the fight against Russia. Yet 
Rumania’s dictator, had successfully he yielded to German pressure by con- 
played the strong man. In reality, senting that those divisions at the front 
however, the “ Conducator ” (a Ru- which had lost no more than a quarter 
manian translation of of th.eir effectives should once more be 
RUMANIA the Italian “Duce” and filled up by drawing on reserves and new 
the German “Fuehrer”) conscripts while the divisions with 
had to play a very difficult game to heavier losses were to be formed into a 
keep himself in power. To a large smaller number of new units. As for 
extent be bad to rely on Germany maintaining full deliveries of Rumanian 
and the German army to maintain bis produce to Germany, the Minister of 
grip on the country ; but at the same National Economy, M. Fintescu, was 
time be knew that there was a Emit to replaced by M. Dobre, who was a willing 
what he could exact from the tool in the hands of the German 
Rumanian people without risking an Minister, Killmger, and accepted all his 
open revolt. Thus he kept trying to demands. 

play off one side against the other. By deciding for complete subser\dence 

But the Germans were equally masters to Germany, the dictator had to turn 
of this game, and they had some tricks more strongly against all those elements 
ready with which to bring pressure to which were against his policy, partly out 
bear on Antonescu. One was the ultra- of real democratic conviction and partly 
fascist “ Iron Guard,” whose leader, because they could not forgive the 
Horia Sima, was still under German Antonescu regime for ceding northern 
protection though a Rumanian court Transylvania to Rumania’s arch enemy, ® 
had condemned him, in absence, to Hungary. Anti-Government and anti- 
hard labour for life. German demonstrations, disturbances. 

Early in January 1943, after Anton- acts of sabotage, and even occasional 
oscu bad ventured to block some exports fighting, occurred again in parts of 
to Germany on account of the huge and’ southern Transylvania and WallaChia. 
ever-mounting German clearing debt, There was open agitation against send- 
the Germans staged a revolt of the “ Iron ing more troops to Russia. The High 
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Effects of 
the Russian 
Offensive 


Command thereupon issued an order 
threatening with severe penalties any 
public criticism of military and political 
measures, any listening to enemy broad- 
casts, and any other hampering of the 
war effort. As quite a large number of 
civil servants and other public officials 
were suspected of “ unreliability,” a 
purge was carried out in June, some of 
the officials being merely dismissed while 
others \vere arrested. The persecution of 
Jews -was also stepped up again. 

The whole basis of this policy, how- 
ever, was shaken -when, from July 
onwards, the Russian armies swept 
forward on the central and southern 
fronts. The Russian 
offensive had only just 
got into its stride when 
the Government de- 
clared that Rumania had no annexa- 
tionist intentions, that it fought Russia 
only to preserve the independence and 
fr(?6dom of the Rumanian state, and 
that the country beyond the Dniester 
— which in 1941 had been annexed as 
the province of “ Transnistria ” — was 
“ only temporarily occupied.” When 
in autumn the Kuban bridge-head, held 
by German and Rumanian troops, was* 
lost and the Russians gained a foot- 
hold in the Crimea, Rumanian officials 
in ‘ ‘ Transnistria ” began to quit the 
country in a sort of panic flight, and 
with them went the “ Governor,” 
M. Alexianii, who for some time had 
exercised a most arbitrary rule over 
this part of the Ukraine from his palace 
in Odessa. 

The economic situation deteriorated 
considerably in 1943. Prices went up 
steadily : in October 1943 the price of 
potatoes in Bukarest was three times as 
high as in 1939., of eggs, onions and 
maize flour six times, butter seven, milk 
and cheese eight, wheat flour 10, beef 
11, brown bread 14, cloth 16 and 
shoes 20 times as high as in 1939. The 
average level of necessities stood about 
10 times as high. Wages for skilled 
industrial workers bad in the meantime 
risen, though not enough to equal the 
rise in prices. All other salary and wage 
earners had their standard of living cut 
down pitiably, and bad distribution 
made things worse. Though one of 
Europe’s richest agricultural countries, 
Rumania was forced to introduce three 
meatless days -every week. 

Towards the end of the year the fears 
that had led to the mass flight from 
“ Transnistria proved to be justified, as 
the Russians broke the Dnieper line and 
drew n‘ear the frontiers of Bessarabia. 
This gave a stronger impetus to all the 
forces opposed to the wax, among whom 
the leading figure was still Julius Maniu, 
the great leader of the Transylvanian 



peasantry, whom neither Antonescu nor 
the Germans had dared to touch {see 
illus., page .2343). Hopes were revived, 
too, that by breaking away from 
Germany Rumania might regain the 
whole of Transylvania. On December 1, 
the 25th anniversary of the annexation 
of Transylvania in 1918, great mass 
demonstrations were held in the capital 
and all over the country at which 
resolutions were passed declaring 
Rumania’s right to the whole province. 

Bulgaria was, in 1943, the only one 
of Hitler’s vassal states whose armies 
had not bled on Russian soil. Though 
proclaiming complete 

BULGARIA solidarity with Ger- 
many in her fight to save 
Europe from Bolshevism, the Bulgarian 
Government continued to refuse to go to 
war against Russia, as there could be 
no doubt that, being strongly Russophil 
by an overwhelming majority, Bul- 
garian officers and soldiers would mutiny 
or desert rather than fight in the East. 


Short of open warfare, however, the 
Government of King Boris and Prime 
Minister Filoff did everything to help 
the Germans in the East, first by 
allowing Bulgaria’s ports Varna and 
Burgas to be used as bases by German 
Black Sea naval units, and secondly by 
sending occupation troops into new 
stretches of Greek and Yugoslav terri- 
tory, particularly into Serbia, thereby 
relieving German troops for use against 
Russia. 

Not satisfied with garrisoning the 
occupied territory of her neighbours, 
Bulgaria attempted to effect a rapid 
denationalization of those parts of 
Thrace, Macedonia and Serbia which, 
it was hoped by the ruling clique, would 
become Bulgarian territory after the 
war. Expulsion of Greeks from parts 
of Thrace, and attempts to settle 
Bulgarian peasants in their place, were 
continued ruthlessly, even after the 
declaration, on March 24, of the British 
Government that Britain regarded 





STATE VISIT— STATE FUNERAL 

King Boris of Bulgaria, first of the Axis satellite rulers to visit Hitler in the spring of 1943, 
is believed to have met the Fuehrer again in August, when Hitler was reported to have adopted 
a threatening attitude. The King’s sudden death on August 28 following this meeting gave 
rise to rumours that he had been murdered. Right, Hitler greets King Boris on March 31. 
Below, the catafalque in which, attended by Marshal Keitel and Admiral Raeder, the body of 
King Boris was borne to burial in Sofia. Photos ^ Keystone ; Sport cb General 
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at the same tiime Bussophil/' and its 
main representatives never trusted the 
King and his opportunist policy. 

The King’s position had never been 
fully secure. He was probably far from 
enthusiastic about the alliance with 
Germany, but he had become the 
prisoner of the web of political intrigues 
which he himself had helped to spin. 
Most of the unquestioned popularity 
whidh he had enjoyed with the Bulgarian 
peasantry in the 30s had gone. Yet 
despite all his grave mistakes and the 


crowning blunder of destroying all 
chances of understanding between Bul- 
garia and her neighbours, his was a 
steadying influence in the turmoil of 
Bulgarian politics, and the situation 
became even more chaotic when, on 
August 28, Boris unexpectedly died. 

The circumstances of the King’s 
death remained somewhat mysterious. 
The official statement described the 
causes as double pneumonia and cerebral 
congestion owing to. an obstruction of 
the left artery of the heart, but suspicion 
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at once arose that the King had been 
murdered. It is still not quite sure 
whether he really had visited Hitler’s 
headquarters immediately before, as he 
was stated to have done. One rumour 
had it that he was killed by the Germans 
because it was feared that he intended 
to break aw^ay from the Axis, another 
version was that he had been the victim 
of oppositional groups who resented the 
German rule tolerated, if not established, 
by Boris. 

As Crown Prince Simeon was only 
six, a Begency had to be set up. Boris 
had left no will, or at least it was said 
that no will was found, though according 
to the constitution he had had the right 
to nominate ’three persons to serve on 
a Begency Council and was believed to 
have done so. It would have appeared 
only natural that Boris’s widow Joanna, 
the new King’s mother, should belong 
to this Council. Joanna, however, was 
a daughter of the King of Italy, and it 
seems that the Germans opposed her 
nomination as they feared that the 
Queen might follow the policy of Italy 
(who on September 3 concluded an 
armistice with the Allies). The Council 
as it was actually nominated seemed to 
exclude this danger altogether. To it 
•belonged the late King’s brother. Prince 
Kyril, who had always been regarded 
as being wholly under German influence ; 
the Prime Minister Filoffi, whose policy 
had led the country right into the 
German camp ; and the Minister of 
War, General Michoff, who belonged to 
the more Germanophil wing of the Army. 

The Begency Council appointed the 
former Minister of Finance, Dr. Bojiloff, 
as Prime Minister. His Government 


showed no intention of deviating from 


the policy of their pre- 
decessors. There was 
one small exception. 
The persecution of the 


New Govern- 
ment — Same 
Policy 


Jews, which owing to German pressure 
had been in full progress since May 


1943, had proved to be exceedingly un- 
popular. Sharp protests were launched 
by the Archbishop of Sofia and the 
Bishop of Plovdiv at the deportation of 
thousands of Jews from the occupied 


territories, and the Government even- 


tually declared that no Jews of Bul- 
garian nationality were to be deported. 

Opposition in Army circles and general 
unrest again grew stronger towards the 
end of the year, when a number of 
bombing raids on the railway yards of 
Sofia and other targets caused panic 
in the capital. Many civil servants fled 
to the country. The Bulgarian people 


realized that, even by avoiding war 
with Eussia, Bulgaria could not hope 
to avoid the destruction of the war 


into which she had been dragged by 
greedy and irresponsible rulers. 



Chapter 280 

THE DOMINIONS IN THEIR 5th YEAR OF WAR 

Though during 1943 the war dominated life in the Dominions as elsewhere, 
home affairs and political developments, particularly in South Africa and 
Australia, were of outstanding interest. The following brief review records 
the chief points in these domestic happenings and describes the amazing 
production feats and splendid overseas service of these partners in the British 
Commonwealth, It takes up the story from Chapter 247 


T he outstanding public event of 
the year 1943 in Canada — tbe 
. series of international consulta- 
tions held in Quebec during August — 
was of world importance. Mr. Churchill, 
accompanied by Lord Leathers and the 
British Chiefs of Staff, reached Canada 
on August 10. Next day 
CANADA a joint session of the 
British and Canadian 
War Cabinets surveyed “ the field of the 
war ” and . questions of special interest 
to the two Governments. Mr. Churchill 
spent August 12-14 with President 
Eoosevelt at Hyde Park (N.Y.), return- 
ing to Quebec on the 15th, where 
mditary discussions were going forward 
between British, XJ.S., and Canadian 
services chiefs. On August 17 President 
Eoosevelt, accompanied by Mr. Harry 
Hopkins, arrived. Next day they were 
joined by Mr. Eden, Mr. Brendan 
Bracken, and Sir Alexander Cadogan, 
Permanent Secretary of the British 
Foreign Office, Discussions continued. 

A Press statement issued by Mr. 
Bracken on August 19 said, ‘‘ Our 
plans are to bomb, burn, and ruthlessly 
destroy in every way available to us 
the people responsjible for creating this 
war ; and the arrival on August 22 
of Dr. T. V. Soong, Chinese Foreign 
Minister (who had just been on an 
ojficial visit to Britain : see page 2698), 
made it clear that Japan was one of 
the people whose fate was being settled. 
The immediate outcome of a meeting 
on August 23 of Mr. Churchill, President 
Eoosevelt, Dr. Soong, and Mr. Hopldns 
was the setting up next day of the 
South East Asia Command. 

Mr. Anthony Eden, British Foreign 
Secretary, visited Ottawa on March 30, 
after conferring with President Eoose- 
velt in Washington, and discussed with 
the Prime Minister and the Cabinet 
shipping, political and economic prob- 
lems, post-war relief of liberated peoples, 
and other matters of urgent interest 
to the British and Canadian Govern- 
ments. In the course of a speech he 
made to a joint session of the Commons 
and Senate, he referred to the achieve- 
ments of the Canadian forces on land, 
at sea, and in the air, and to the dis- 
tinctive part played by the' Dominion 
in the Battle of the Atlantic. He had 


some special words, spoken in French, 
for the French Canadian members on 
the hope of France's regeneration. The 
intimate collaboration of Canada in the 
war policies of Great Britain and the 
U.S.A. was emphasized when the Prime 
Minister went to Washington in May 
to join in the discussions during 
Mr. ChurchilFs visit to the President. 

General Penaranda, President of 
Bolivia, arrived in Canada on May 12 
for a short official visit at the invitation 
of the Government : he was the first 
South American president to visit 
Canada during his term of office. 
Another important visitor was Mme. 
Chiang Kai-shek (see illus., page 2698). 
The Government announced its recog- 
nition of the French Committee of 
National Liberation in August, General 
George P. Vanier being appointed 
Canadian representative at Algiers. 

The elections held in the Province of 
Ontario on August 3 resulted in the 


decisive defeat of the Liberal Govern- 
ment of the province, three ministers 
losing their seats. The Progressive 
Conservatives, who had tested the elec- 
torate on a provincial scale for the first 
time since remoulding their policy, 
headed the poll with 39 seats (out of 
90), and formed the new Cabinet. 

The Budget, introduced on March 2, 
provided for the collection of Income 
Tax on the “ pay-as-you „ p 
-earn system, follow- 
ing discussions of the 
method in London with 
British Treasury officials. Canada 
budgeted for $4,890,000,000 for war 
expenses in the year ending March 31, 
1944, including a contribution to United 
Nations supplies to the value of 
$1,000,000,000. (The year before, she 
had given a similar sum as a free gift 
to Britain.) Direct taxation raised eight 
times as much in 1942-43 as in the last 
full fiscal year before the war. 



CANADA BUILDS FOR THE BATTLE OF THE ATLANTIC 


From shipbuilding yards at Sorel, Province of Quebec, this corvette, H.M-C.S. - La Malbaie, ’ 
and seven other ships — four minesweepers and three corvettes — ^were christened at the same 
ceremonies as they left the slips to be completed and sent out,: manned: iiy British : 
Canadiasn seamen, to take part in the Battle of the Atlantic. Durinj^ r5f43» cargo and loq 
naval vessels were produced in Canadian shipbuilding yards. Photo, Sport db 
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WAR LEADERS IN QUEBEC 
Mr. Winston Churchill, Prime Minister of 
Britain, inspired one of the wildest dis- 
plays of enthusiasm ever seen in old Quebec 
when he rode through the streets in an 
open car with Mr. Mackenzie King, Prime 
Minister of Canada, on August 23, 1943, 
during the Quebec Conference. President 
Roosevelt, at the end of the conference, 
visited Ottawa. He is seen (right) address- 
ing a joint session of the Canadian House of 
Commons and Senate. 

Photos, Sport d: General ; **New York Times^' 
Photos 


Canada’s war eSort in 1943 was as 
stern as the speech dealing with it 
which Mr. Mackenzie King delivered at 
the Canadian Club of Toronto, on 

Canadians 

on War inauguration of the 

« . Dominion’s Fourth Vic- 

toervice 

of 1943, of Canada’s population of 
11,000,000, 1,100,000, including more 
than 260,000 women, were engaged 
on war work in some form, and Canada 
had become the fourth largest producer 
of war supplies among the United 
Nations. The strength of the Forces 
was more than 750,000, including over 

40,000 women. The Army had increased 
to more than 470,000 : at the outbreak 
of war it had numbered only 4,500. 
Canadians served in Britain, on raids 
at Spitzbergen and Dieppe, in New- 
foundland, Iceland^ Hongkong, the 
West Indies, Bermuda, and in Kiska, 
one of the Aleutian Islands ; while the 
Canadian First Division took part in the 
Sicily campaign during July and August , 
and the landings in Italy. Engineering 
units built roads in Alaska and Britain, 
and fortifications in Gibraltar ; a Forestry 
Corps operated in Britain. 

Canada’s naval strength had increased 
.from 3,600 men and 15 vessels at the 


outbreak of war to over 74,000 men and 
more than 700 craft, of which 250 were 
ocean-going combat ships (destroyers, 
corvettes, etc.). About 40 per cent of 
the naval forces engaged in the Battle 
of the Atlantic were Canadian ; her 
Navy co-operated in the defence of the 
North Pacific Coast, and took part from 
the end of 1942 in operations in the 
Mediterranean. 

As to air strength, at the end of 1943 
Canada was the fourth greatest air 
power among the United Nations. Its 
Air Force had increased from a pre-war 
total of 4,000 to about 200,000 by 
November 1943. Squadrons oversea 
operated under the dire/Ction of R.A.F. 
Bomber Command, Coastal Command, 
Fighter Command, Allied Expeditionary 
Air Force, Mediterranean Command, 
and India Command. The II.C.A.F. 
also carried out anti-submarine patrols 
from North American bases. By the 
end of 1943 the British Commonwealth 
Air Training Plan, administered by the 
Canadian Government, which bore half 
the cost, had turned out more than 

86,000 air crew graduates, the majority 
of whom were Canadians. 

Canada’s war products were dis- 
tributed as follows : 30 per cent to 
Canadian Forces at home and* abroad ; 
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48 per cent to the United Kingdom, 
other Empire countries and Russia ; 
and 22 per cent to the United States and 
China. Reserve supplies were built up 
in Canada as part of a strategic plan to 
meet emergency demands. More than 
half the motor vehicles used by the 
British Eighth Army in Africa were 
manufactured in Canada. Canadian - 
made vehicles carried the main weight 
of the Eighth Army advance in Italy. 

By December 1943 Canada had pro- 
duced about 55,000,000 rounds of heavy 
ammunition and 3,000,000,000 rounds 
of small-arms ammunition, besides great 
quantities of aerial bombs, trench 
mortar bombs, and anti-tank mines. 
Machine-guns and small-arms produc- 
tion showed a 92 per cent increase over 
1942, small-arms ammunition a 30 per 
cent increase, and guns a 15 per cent 
increase ; 35,000 army rifies and 6,000 
Sten guns were turned out each month. 
Naval and army gun units, including 
field, anti-aircraft, tank and anti- 
tank guns, totalling 80,000, had been 
produced. 

This amazing record was eclipsed by 
Canada’s shipbuilding feats. In 1939 
the Dominion had almost no ship- 
building ind^t^. On 
September 18, 1943, the 
62Wh Canadian-built 
vessel was launched. 

Of these 620, 215 were cargo vessels, 
and 405 were escort and other naval 
types. During the first three years 
of the war nearly 10,000 merchant 
and naval vessels were repaired in 
Canada. Nine types of aircraft were 
produced — among them Anson, 
Cornell, and Norseman trainers, Lan- 
caster, Mosquito, and Hell-Diver service 
planes, and the Skymaster transport. 
The first Canadian-built Lancasters and 
Mosquitoes arrived at a British airfield 
in the early part of August. Some 

10,000 military aircraft had been pro- 
duced by the end of 1943. Before the 
war not 40 planes were produced a year. 


The war efforts of Canada and the 
United States were linked through the 
following committees : Permanent Joint 
Board on Defence, Materials Co-ordin- 
ating Committee, Joint Economic Com- 
mittee, Joint War Production Com- 
mittee, Joint Agricultural Committee, 
and Joint War Aid Committee. Canada 
was also a member of the Combined 
Production and Resources Board with 
the United Kingdom and the United 
States, and in October 1943 was ad- 
mitted to full membership on the 
Combined Food Board with the United 
Kingdom and the United States. Her 
food exports were of vital importance 
to Britain. At the end of 1943 she was 
sending 10 per cent of Britain’s total 




FROM VANCOUVER TO SICILY 

These three men, all from Vancouver, were among the assault troops of the Canadian First Army 
who landed on Pachino Peninsula in Sicily on July lo, 1943. Some account of the gallant part 
the Canadians played in the conquest of the island is given in Chapter 283. Left, memorial to 
men of this Dominion who fell in Sicily carved by Italian craftsmen from Syracuse white lime- 
stone, and erected near the mountain town of Agira, captured by the Canadians in August. 


The status of Newfoundland came 
up for discussion in the Canadian 
Parliament in July, when the Prime 
Minister replied to a 
NEWFOUND- suggestion that New- 
LAND foundland should be 
invited to enter the 
Dominion as its lObh province. “Any 
discussions,^^ he said, “ in respect of the 
possible bringing of Newfoundland into 


the confederation ought to be initiated 
on the part of the Newfoundland people 
rather than by members of this House.'" 

The suggestion had been induced by 
growing restlessness in Newfoundland 
over her status : though she remained 
a Dominion in name, her self-govern- 
ment was in abeyance, her aifairs since 
1934 having been administered by the ■ 
Governor, acting on the advice of a 


egg supply, 25 per cent of her cheese, 
35 per cent of her camied fish, 25 per 
cent of her wheat, and 60 per cent to 
80 per cent of her bacon. 

That Canada was thinking in terms 
of post-war development as well as of 
wartime efiort was evidenced by two 
things in particular: the position she 
took on post-war air plans, and the wide 
interest shown in the Marsh Plan. In 
the House of Commons Mr. Mackenzie 
King stated on April 2 that the Govern- 
ment strongly favoured a policy of 
international collaboration in air trans- 
port, and was prepared to take part in 
international negotiations for that pur- 
pose — a policy advocated by Canada's 
delegation at the Empire Air Conference 
held in London in October. The Marsh 
Plan, otherwise “ Canada's Beveridge 
Eeport," was a national security scheme 
submitted on March 17 by Dr. Leonard 
C. Marsh to the newly appointed Parlia- 
mentary Committee on Social Insurance. 
Its aim was to ensure a basic minimum 
income for every Canadian, irrespective 
of occupation, sex, or age ; its estimated 
cost, 225,000,000 dollars a year. 



NEWFOUNDLANDERS WITH THE EIGHTH IN ITALY 


The 1 66th (Newfoundland) Artny Field Regiment, R.A., after manning heavy coast defences in 
Norfolk (seeiillus., page n 82), went into action alongside the French i‘h North Africa on April i, 
1943, They fought through to the end in Tunisia, and, after rest, Joined the Eighth Army in 
Italy. This group of them is waiting to cross the Sangro Riven Photo, British Official 
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ITALIAN SUBMARINE PUTS IN AT DURBAN 

After the surrender of Italy in September 1943, when the main Italian fleet sailed to Malta, Italian 
submarines at sea put in to the nearest Allied harbour. Here, the Ammiraglio Cagni, one of the 
largest submarines in the world, moves to her berth at Durban, South Africa. A black flag, 
agreed signal of surrender, flies from her periscope. She had been at sea 83 days. Her armament 
consisted of two 3*9-in. guns, four machine-guns, and fourteen i8-in. torpedo tubes. 
Photo, Sport cfc General 


ment R.A. served throughout the 
Tunisian campaign, and later in Italy. 
A Forestry Unit with a strength which 
at one time reached 2,500 men had been 
working in the U.K. since November 
1939. An interest-free loan of 


Commission of six (three from New- 
foundland and three from the United 
Kingdom) exclusive of the Governor, 
and under his chairmanship. This 
situation had arisen owing to her in- 
ability to pay her way. 

The use of the island by the U.S. 
as a naval and military base produced 
unexampled prosperity, and the New- 
foundland Board of Trade, meeting at 
St. John's on March 8, passed two 
resolutions, one protesting against the 
new taxation proposals made by the 
Commission Government, the second 
demanding a return to some form of 
representative government. A petition, 
backed by many sections of the com- 
munity, was later sent to the King asking 
for the appointment of a Royal Com- 
mission to inquire into the island's 
constitutional and financial position. 


On May 5 Mr. Attlee announced in the 
British House of Commons that a parlia- 
mentary mission was to pay an informal 
^ - ... visit to the island. On 

oooawm 2 Mr. Emrvs 

Mission to -o " 

1 I.T ^ Evans, Dominions 

ew OTin n Under-Secretary, stated 

that though the British Government 
wanted self-governmeiit to be restored 
to *a self-supporting Newfoundland, if 


the people expressed a wish for it, such 
expression could not be given in the 
abnormal conditions of war. As soon as 


practicable after the end of the European 
war, machinery must be. provided to 
enable the Newfoundlanders to express 
their considered views. This statement 
was debated on December 15, when 
Mr. C. G. Ammon, leader of the Goodwill 
Mission, in proposing a motion (which 
was agreed to) welcoming the accept- 
ance of the principle of Newfoundland s 
right to self-government, and urging the 


adoption of necessary steps to give it 
effect as soon as possible, said that his 
mission had found no desire to return 
to the form of government which had 
been replaced by the Commission, that 
a minority favoured union with Canada 
— a wish opposed by the majority — 
and that a few wished to join the U.S. 

By July 1943, of a total of 40,000 
male Newfoundlanders between the 
ages of 20 and 40, more than 
10,000 volunteers were serving over- 
seas on land, in the air, and at sea. 
The 166th Newfoundland Field Regi- 


$2,500,000 sent to Britain brought the 
total of such loans made by Newfound- 
land since the outbreak of war to 
more than $10,300,000. She also gave 
$500,000 for the purchase of aircraft for 
the Newfoundland R.A.F. Squadron. 

There was no political truce in 
Australia, and at the beginning of 1943 
the Labour Government 
could command a AUSTRALIA 
majority in the House 
of Representatives only with the support 
of the two independent members. On 
the last day of the old year Mr. Fadden, 



South African iTorc^s served all through the Allied campaigns in North Africa, and after February 
1943 were allowed to serve outside the African continent. The Sixth South African Armoured 
Division, commanded by Majog-General W. H. £. Poole, D.S.O., joined the Allied forces in 
the Middle East during 1943, flrst undergoing a period of final training. Here, men of an 
ambulance unit :are practising flrst aid during the training period. Photo, British Official 
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opposition leader, attacked the Prime 
Minister, Mr. Curtin, for continuing to 
refuse to form a Coalition Government. 
Criticism of the Government continued, 
and as the opposition held the balance 
in the Senate, the Government's position 
was precarious. When a vote of no- 
confidence moved by Mr. Fadden in 
J une was defeated by one vote only, Mr. 
Curtin announced that he would advise 
a dissolution. 

The election campaign that followed 
Avas characterized by acrimonious 
charges and counter-charges, and there 
Overwhelming a record nomina- 
Labour candidates — 70 

Victorv vacancies 

in the Senate, 345 
for the 74 seats in the House of 
Kepresentatives. The election, held 
on August 21, gave Labour an over- 
whelming victory: it gained all 19 
seats in the Senate (five of the retiring 
Senators had belonged to the oppo- 
sition) and 49 seats in the House of 
Eepresentatives. Women represen- 
tatives (two) were elected to Canberra 
for the first time. Nearly 180 candi- 
dates forfeited their deposits. 

At the triennial conference of the 
Australian Labour Party, which opened 
on December 13, a resolution moved by 
Mr. Curtin that Australia should colla- 
borate with other peace-loving nations 
in accordance with the provisions of the 
Atlantic Charter was adopted unani- 
mously : a step significant as marking 


an abandonment by Australian Labour 
of any tendency towards isolationism. 

The Defence Act Amendment Act, 
(see page 2448), passed in February, per- 
mitted the use of the Australian militia 
(previously restricted to service inside 
Australia) to any territory in the South- 
west Pacific (defined as lying, west to 
east, between the 110th and 159th 
meridians of east longitude, and north- 
ward to the Equator) proclaimed by 
the Governor-General as associated with 
the defence of Australia. By the middle 
of November more than 40 per cent of 
the Australian troops operating in New 
Guinea (where Australian forces played 
a decisive part : see Chapters 249 and 
276) were members of the militia. 

By 1943 considerable American forces 
were based in Australia (see page 2446). 
President Eoosevelt announced in Octo- 
ber that under reverse Lease-Lend 
enough beef and veal had been supplied 
by Australia to meet nearly all the needs 
of these troops. The amount thus 
received (and consumed in Australia) 
was the same as the quantity of beef 
and veal then being sent by the U.S. 
to the European theatre of war for the 
use of troops other than Americans, and 
these two items therefore cancelled each 
other out and provided a remarkable 
saving in transport. The presence of 
Americans in Australia led to a visit by 
Mrs. Roosevelt, who arrived in Canberra 
on September 3. She also inspected 
American Red Cross facilities. 



SOUTHERN RHODESIA REPAIRS AIRCRAFT 


A crashed aircraft, reconditioned at a Repair Depot in Southern Rhodesia by R.A.F. craftsmen, 
receives its top coat of paint, sprayed on by an aircraftsman from England who was a railway 
coach trimmer in civil life. Shipping difficulties led Southern Rhodesia to develop her iron ore 
and coal deposits, chromite, tungstic ore and molybdenum resources, and to become a producer 
instead of an importer of machinery and spares. Photo, British Official 
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Private A. S. GURNEY 
(Australian Military Forces) 

At Tel el Eisa, Egypt, on July 22, 1942, 
Pte. Gurney’s company was held up by 
intense machine-gun fire, all the officers 
being killed or wounded. He charged the 
nearest machine-gun post alone, silenced it, 
knocked out a second and, though wounded, 
attacked a third. His single-handed 
gallantry enabled his company to gain its 
objective. Pte. Gurney was posthumously 
awarded the V.C. 

Photo, Australian Government 


A Royal 
Governor- 
General 


In May and June Dr. Evatt, Minister 
for External Affairs, paid a second visit 
to Washington and London, to discuss 
Pacific problems in relation to world war 
strategy ; and in August an American 
AVar Mission headed by the U.S. Under- 
secretary for War visited Australia. 

Two appointments made during the 
year were of special interest : that 
announced in November of H.R.H. the 
Duke of Gloucester to 
succeed Lord Gowrie 
as Governor-General at 
the end of his extended 
term ; and that announced in December 
of Mr. R. G. Casey to be Governor of 
Bengal — the first Dominions statesman 
to be elevated to such a post by Britain. 

By December 1943 1,181,000 men — 
or practically half the working male 
population of Australia — ^were in direct 
war work, including the armed forces, 
which numbered 858,860 men. By 
September 191,000 women were in direct 
war work. Men of the A.I.F. had fought 
in Greece, Crete, Syria, Malaya and 
Libya. They served in the Middle East 
from February 1940 to early in 1943. 
Units of the Royal Australian Navy, 
in which by December 1943 there were 
30,000 men, had served in the Mediter- 
ranean, the Indian Ocean, the Persian 
Gulf, the East Indies, the Pacific and 
Australian waters. The Royal Aus- 
tralian Air Force by 1943 had increased 
to 105,000 men. In November 1943, 



STRATEGIC ROAD CONSTRUCTION IN AUSTRALIA 


An early stage in the construction of a strategic road through Central Australia. The Allied 
Works Council, established in February 1942 to see that the requirements of the Chiefs of Staff 
were carried out, had by the end of 1943 built 5,000 miles of such highways. Docks, aerodromes, 
munition works, oil storage plants, hospitals, and all other kinds of building and installation 
required to fulfil war needs were also constructed by the Council- (See also illus., page 2445.) 

Photo by courtesy of Australian Allied Works Council 


apart from the squadrons in the South- 
\Vest Pacific area, there were more than 
18,000 members of the R.A.A.F. in 
Britain, the Middle East, India and other 
theatres of war. In the South-West 
Pacific area the K.A.A.E. fought against 
the Japanese in the Carolines, Malaya 
and the Netherlands East Indies, in- 
cluding Timor and New Guinea, in the 
Solomon Islands and other Pacific areas. 

By December 1943, 47,900 women 
were enrolled in the Nursing Service ; 
19,688 in the Australian Womeii's Army 
Service ; 17,015 in the Australian 

Women's Auxiliary Air Force, many 
of whom were serving in New Guinea ; 
and 1,715 in the Women's Eoyal 
Australian Naval Service. 

The last peace-time Budget was for 
£A98,000,000 ; the Budget for the year 
ending September 30, 1944, was for 
£A570,000,000. Largely from her own 
resources, Australia had 

Australian- fully armed and equip- 

Built Ships ped her infantry divis- 
ions, which were mostly 
mechanized, and had built up 
substantial reserves. Her shipyards 
were also breaking records. At the end 
of 1943 more than a score of Australian- 
built corvettes were serving as E.A.N. 
ships. Two Australian-built Tribal- 
class destroyers of 1,970 tons were on 
active service. Australia was also build- 
ing sloops; patrol boats, mine-sweepers, 
freighters, assault and landing craft, 
and other small craft attached to inva- 
sion fleets. From the outbreak of war 
up to November SO, 1943, Australian 
shipyards repaired and maintained mer- 
chant ships totalling 13,815,000 tons 
(including 3,109,000 tons of American 
shipping). An equal tonnage of naval 


vessels was also repaired, maintained or 
docked. 

A wide variety of war material was 
turned out at an amazing rate. A com- 
plete range of operational aircraft was 
produced — ^trainers, fighters, medium 
bombers, torpedo-carrying bombers and 
heavy bombers. They included the 
Beaufort torpedo-bomber, the Boome- 
rang interceptor (first used in the Allied 
landings at Lae, New Guinea), and the 
Beaufighter. Deliveries of the Beaufort 
torpedo-bomber to the end of November 
1943 exceeded 500. This development 
of aircraft production is all the more 
remarkable when it is realized that 
before the war Australia had not built 
even a motor-car. By March 1943 she 
was producing cruiser tanks, arnaoured 
universal carriers and cars. In October 
1943 it was decided to abandon the 
production of Australian cruiser tanks 
and other armoured vehicles, as the 
supplies of tanks available far exceeded 
the demand. In 1943 the production 
of artillery and ammunition was also 
reduced, to give place to the demands 
for engineering stores, such as bridging 
equipment and electrical fittings. The 
sulphanilamide which proved so valu- 
able in the New Guinea campaigns was 
produced in the Commonwealth ; intri- 
cate surgical instruments, formerly im- 
ported, were manufactured there ; ether 
was sent to Kussia, surgical catgut 
and hypodermic syringes to Indi^ and 
New Zealand, and serums to the whole 
Pacific area. 

The general election due in New 
Zealand in 1941 had been twice post- 
poned for a year ; but in 1943 the Prime 
Minister, Mr. Peter Fraser, expressed 
his conviction that the time had come 
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for the country to give its verdict on the 
Labour administration, which had been 
eight years in office. Though there were 
a record number of candidates (291) for 
the 80 seats in the House 
of Eepreseiitatives, the NEW 
election campaign was ZEALAND 
the quietest ever held 
in New Zealand. At the election, held 
on September 25, Labour was returned 
again, but with 45 seats instead of 49. 

“ In the interests of the war effort, 
and in support of the Mother 
Country," butter was added in October 
to the foodstufis already rationed : the 
allowance was 8 ozs. a week ; cream 
also was made available only on pro- 
duction of a medical certificate — evi- 
dence indeed of the all-out war effort 
of this land of dairy products. Mrs. 
Eoosevelt, whose visit to Australia 
has already been mentioned, came to 
New Zealand also in August, to visit 
American troops {see page 2450) and 
Eed Cross installations established there. 

More than 189,000 men had, by 
September 1943, been enrolled in the 
armed forces — one-fourth of New Zea- 
land's male population ; 95,340 had gone 
overseas, including nearly 6,000 Maoris 
— among whom was Second - Lieut. 
Ngarimu who won the V.C. in Tunisia 
{see illus., page 2623). Over 2,000 Maoris 
had joined the Territorial Force for 
home service, 10,000 the Home Guard 
— ^which attained its maximum strength 
of 124,000 in mid-1943, and was due 
to be placed on reserve from January 1, 

MRS, ROOSEVELT AT CANBERRA 
Australia's Prime Minister, Mr. John Curtin, 
welcomed Mrs. Roosevelt when she arrived 
at Canberra on September 3, 1943, during 
her tour of American troops and Red Cross 
installations in the Antipodes. She also 
studied the work being done by the women 
of Australia and New Zealand. 

Photo, " New York Times ” Photos 



1944. Maoris in essential industries 
numbered 10,000. 

Contingents of New Zealand airmen 
continued to arrive at British ports. 
The New Zealand Division under General 
Sir Bernard Freyberg, V.C., fought 
right through with the Eighth Army 
to the end of the Tunisian campaign 
{see map, page 2773). The first party of 
officers, men, and nurses of the Division 
reached New Zealand on furlough on 
July 12, and were received with con- 
siderable pride and excitement. Many 
of the men had fought from Greece to 
Tunisia. By the end of the year the 
New Zealand Division was back with the 
Eighth Army in Italy, where their share 
in the crossing of the Sangro Eiver 
earned General Montgomery’s congrat- 
ulation. In the Pacific, New Zealand 
troops were stationed in New Caledonia, 
Fiji and Samoa : at Tonga a TJ.S. naval 
establishment was under the command 
of a New Zealand officer ; units of the 


Eoyal New Zealand Navy operated with 
Allied forces around the Solomons, where 
New Zealand airmen and troops also 
fought. 

Until 1939 New Zealand had little 
heavy industry. Yet in 1943 construc- 
tion of war vessels reached the rank of a 
substantial industry. Shipyards at 
Auckland, and other ports, constructed 
ships for coastal trade and mine- 
sweepers. Merchant vessels were con- 
verted and equipped for defence. Uni- 
versal and Bren-gun carriers and certain 
types of tractors were assembled. 
Factories produced 2-in. and 3-in. 
mortars, shells, grenades, and air- 
craft and tank parts. By June 1943 

151.613.000 rounds of small-arms am- 
munition, 1,850,000 hand grenades, 

70.000 mortars and mortar bombs, 

19.000 anti-tank mines, and thousands 
of parts of weapons of war had been 
turned out. From 1939 to May 1943 
New Zealand delivered to the services 


over one million blouses, over one 
million pairs of trousers, 400,000 great- 
coats, 2,300,000 pairs of boots, and 
over 500,000 pairs of blankets. 

An Act to assist in the settlement of 
returned soldiers on the land — one of 


WITH THE ROYAL AUSTRALIAN NAVY 
To meet the needs of Empire shipping, Australia produced under the guidance of men from 
Clyde- and Tyneside merchant ships, cargo vessels, and naval minesweepers and escort vessels. 
Right, ' Warramunga, ’ Australian built Tribal-class destroyer of 1,870 tons, on her trials. 
Below, Dr. Evatt, Australian Minister of External Affairs, visits ‘Shropshire,’ 9,830-ton cruiser 
handed over by Britain to replace ‘ Canberra,* lost in the Solomons in August 1942. 
Photos, AustralicLYi Official ; Central Press 







a number of points in tlie Dominion's 
programme for rehabilitation after the 
war — came into efEect on October IS : 
after that date, all sales or leases of land 
were to be subject to the approval of 
District Land Committees and a Land 
Sales Court set up under the Act. The 
object was to prevent a recurrence of the 
speculation in land which had adversely 
affected many returning soldiers after 
the last war. 


Two events during 1943 were pointers 
to the part South Africa intended to 
play ill world and in empire affairs. The 
first was the decision taken, early in 
February when the 
SOUTH House of Assembly (by 
AFRICA 75 to 49) and the Senate 
(by 21 to 6) approved 
the Prime Minister's motion to permit 
Union troops (who are all voluntary 
recruits) to serve outside the African 
continent. The second- was the general 
election held in July. The campaign 
had been fought on a single issue — 
whether the Union should continue or 
cease active participation in the war — 
and the result, which gave Field-Marshal 
Smuts’s Government a strength of 107 
to 43 (compared with 84 to 66 in the 
old House) was an outstanding triumph 
for his policy. The widespread and 
general support of the Prime Minister 
was confirmed at the Provincial Council 
elections held in November: out of a 
total of 170 seats in the four provinces, 
the Government won 118. 

The trial and condemnation of Robey 
Liebbrandt, former South African heavy- 
weight boxing champion, for high 
treason, marked the end of the attempts 
by the noisy and truculent elements 
among the pro-Nazis in South Africa 
to overthrow the Government by violent 
means. Condemned to death (a sentence 


MEN OF THE TIMOR ‘SPARROW’ FORCE 
Timor Island, part Dutch, part Portuguese, was occupied by the Japanese in February 1942 ; 
but a force of Australian and native guerillas, led by Capt. Jeff Laidlaw and known as the 
‘ Sparrow’ Force, continued to harass the enemy. They succeeded early in 1943 in establishing 
contact by radio with Darwin, Australia, and thereafter were kept supplied. Here, Capt. Laidlaw 


(left) shakes hands with two of his N.C.O.s. 

confirmed on appeal), Liebbrandt was 
reprieved and the sentence commuted to 
imprisonment for life : he had not been 
guilty of sabotage or responsible for the 
death of any person. 

The first conference representing the 
Labour movement in all Southern 
Africa, and including representatives of 
the Union, Southern and Northern 
Rhodesia, and the Belgian Congo, was 
held in Johannesburg on July 17-18 
under the presidency of Mr. Walter 
Madeley, Union Minister of Labour and 
Social Welfare. Problems affecting all 
the South African states were discussed, 
and motions adopted on questions of 


NEW ZEALAND LAND GIRLS 

Girls in New Zealand left town jobs to train for farm work, which there often included spending 
hours in the saddle looking after sheep : this photograph was taken on a farm of 6,000 acres 
carrying 5, 000 sheep. New Zealand land girls learned also tractor- driving, milking, butter- 
making, and all the other skilled jobs needed on a farm, just as their counterparts in England did. 
Photo, N ew Zealand Official 


Photo, British Newsreels Association 

economic and social security. A flow 
of selected immigrants after the war 
was approved; and it was decided to 
hold similar conferences annually. 

Smuts described the death of the 
Governor-General, the Rt. Hon. Sir 
Patrick Duncan, on July 17 as the 
“ grievous loss of a great man." On the 
recommendation of the Union Govern- 
ment, King George approved the con- 
tinuance in office as Officer Administer- 
ing the Union (the official title of the 
acting governor-general) of Chief Justice® 
N. J. de Wet, on his relinquishing his 
Chief Justiceship. 

In October Field-Marshal Smuts paid 
a second wartime visit to Britain, break- 
ing his journey at Cairo to address South 
African and Rhodesian ^ 
troops there : he warned 
them against hoping 
that the war was near- 
ing its end. In London he was warmly 
received by the people, took part in the 
deliberations of the War Cabinet (of 
which he was a member), and made two 
notable speeches, one a war commentary 
at the Guildhall, the other an address to 
the Empire Parliamentary Association, 
called “ Thoughts on the New World," 
which caused considerable international 
controversy, particularly by its refer- 
ences to France ($eeHist. Docts., p. 2819). 

Of the 570,000 white males in South 
Africa between the ages of 20 and 
60, one in three had volunteered for 
service by June 1943, when the Union 
Defence Force had a total strength of 
169,000 trained white men ’and women 
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volunteers. Since the war began 86,000 
white South Africans had served in 
East Africa, the Middle East, and 
Madagascar, some of them, however, 
being counted more than once because 
they served in more than one campaign. 
Cape Coloured, Indians, Malays, and 
Natives had been enrolled to a total of 

117.000 (of whom 15,000 had been 

discharged by 1943) ; 39,000 served 

outside the Union. At the end of 1943 
the South African Army (including the 
Air Force) numbered over 200,000 
trained men ; the Air Force itself in 
June numbered 37,500 ; while in April 
1943 there were 2,400 men serving with 
the Eoyal Navy. Volunteers in the 
women’s army and air force services, 
enrolled to serve anywhere in Africa, 
were about 20,000. A Women’s 
Auxiliary Naval Service was formed at 
the end of 1943. 

The cost of the war continued to 
mount, and was to a considerable extent 
met by heavily increased taxes. For the 
year 1943-44, defence cost £105,000,000. 
Mostly from her own factories. South 
Africa clothed, fed and equipped her 
own armies. Supplies were also going to 
others of the United Nations. It was 
stated at the end of 1943 that war 
industries, under a revised programme, 
would concentrate largely on the pro- 
duction of engineering combat equip-' 
ment, such as pontoon bridges, barges, 
etc., for certain items of which South 
Africa would be the only source of 
supply. Small minesweeping vessels 
and anti-submarine craft, including fast 
motor patrol boats, were produced. 

From March 1941 to March 1943 
6,400 Allied ships were repaired in 
South African ports. Spare parts for 
aircraft, tanks, armoured vehicles, . and 
guns had been made and flown north : 

2.107.000 spare parts for aircraft and 

1.250.000 spare parts for tanks and 
motor vehicles had been made by 
Nov. 1943. Approximately 90 types 
of army motor vehicles were being 
assembled. To the end of 1943, 5,000 
armoured and 32,000 transport vehicles 
had been produced. 

The exigencies of war had tended to 
foster a spirit of cordiality between the 
Union and Southern Ehodesia — ^to such 
an extent that the 

SOUTHERN latter placed her 

RHODESIA armed forces under 
the command of 
Field-Marshal Smuts, whose efforts were 
all towards closer co-operation between 
the Union and the territories adjacent 
to it. The Southern African Labour 
conference already referred to was 
another instance of this trend. Towards 
the end of July, Smuts, accompanied by 
Lt.-Gen. Sir Pierre van Eyneveld, 
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Chief of the Union General Staff, visited 
Southern Ehodesia, meeting Sir Godfrey 
Huggins, the Prime Minister, and other 
leaders, and inspecting defence forces at 
Salisbury and Buluwayo. In August 
the Union Ministers of Eailways and 
Harbours and of Commerce and In- 
dustries arrived in' Southern Ehodesia 
to discuss questions relating to trans- 
port and post-war industry in Southern 
Africa ; and in October the Prime 
Minister foreshadowed the formation 
of a Pan- African Council (such as had 
been advocated in a motion passed by 
the Southern Rhodesian Parliament in 
May) to co-ordinate problems of com- 
munications, trade, defence, native 
policy, health and veterinary research 
common to African countries. 

Rigid control of land speculation was 
introduced in March, in which month 
also about 1,000 Polish women and 


children, after three years’ wandering 
ill Russia and the Middle East, vrere 
settled in two camps in Southern 
Ehodesia. Buluwayo, once Lobengula’s 
capital, was declared a city on Nov- 
ember 4, the 50th anniversary of its 
occupation by vrhite men. 

Of Southern Rhodesia’s population, 

70,000 are white and 1,383,000 Africans. 
In 1943 over 8,000 white Southern 
Rhodesians and nearly 12,000 Africans 
were serving with the forces. Rhodesian 
troops, scattered throughout the 
British Army, served with distinction 
in the East African and Middle East 
campaigns, in Italy and in S.E. Asia. 

For the year ending March 31, 1944, 
Southern Rhodesia budgeted for a 
war expenditure of £5,640,000 out of a 
total budget of £10,020,000. She also 
contributed £800,000 a year to the 
general cost of her Air Training Group. 


NEW ZEALANDERS AT WADI MATRATIN, TRIPOLITANIA 
In December 1942, New Zealanders, fighting under General Sir Bernard Freyberg, V.C., succeeded 
in cutting the retreating Afrika Korps in two at Wadi Matratin, some 60 miles west of El Agheila, 
by advancing roo miles in three days along a disused track to the south of El Agheila which led 
through desolate sand dunes and rocky wadis. They struck north again to the coast road along 
the Wadi Matratin. Enemy troops coming from the east suffered heavy casualties in desperate 
efforts to break through. Photo, British Official 




Chapter 281 

FINE RECORD OF OUR COLONIES IN 1943 

The widespread units of the British Colonial Empire continued during 1943 to 
support the Mother Country with men^ raw materials and money. Some 
account of the significance of their contributions to Great Britain and the 
other Allies is given here by Sir John Shuckburgh^ K.C.M.G., C.B.^ formerly 
Deputy Undersecretary of State for the Colonies. The part played by the 
Colonies in earlier phases of the war is recorded in Chapters 228; 229 and 248 


T he year 1943 witnessed a marked 
change in the general war situation 
as affecting a large portion of the 
Colonial Empire. The final expulsion of 
the Axis from Northern Africa in May 
1943, following upon earlier Allied suc- 
cesses in Abyssinia, the reconquest of 
British Somaliland and the occupation 
of the Italian Eed Sea Colonies, meant 
not only that British East Africa was 
removed from the immediate sphere of 
hostilities, but also that the potential 
threat to British territory, on both the 
East and West African coasts, had 
virtually disappeared. The magnificent 
part played by African troops in the 
campaigns of 1941 and 1942 has been 
described in Chapter 248. The year 
1943 saw the end of their activities so 
far as fighting in Africa was concerned. 
It is true that West Africa, though its 
troops were no longer engaged on 
African battlefields, and though its own 
borders were no longer exposed to the 
risk of direct attack, continued for some 
time to come to play a vital part in the 
general war strategy of the Allies. 


After the defeat of France the region 
had been gradually transformed into a 
great strategical highway for air com- 
munications and a naval base for the 
convoying of shipping bound to and 
from the Cape. To quote the words 
of Lord Swinton, Minister Resident in 
West Africa, “ the only way to get 
aircraft quickly to the danger spots in 
the Middle East was to fly them over- 
land from West Africa to Egypt. . . . 
During the earlier months of the cam- 
paign in North-West Africa practically 
every aircraft which flew from America 
to that battlefront came via airfields 
in the Gambia.” Again, the closing of 
the Mediterranean meant that ships for 
the Middle East had to make the long 
vbyage round the Cape. The West 
African ports lay on their direct route, 
and it fell to West Africa to arrange 
for their supply, fuelling and protection 
on the outward journey. Naturally 
these requirements led to immense 
acthfity in all the British West African 
territories. A great chain of airfields 
had to be constructed. Public works. 


harbours, roads, railways, camps, water 
supplies and oil installations had to be 
organized and maintained on a wholly 
unprecedented scale. 

The tension was^ not immediately 
relaxed even when the last German 



SWAZI WARRIORS BOTH 

A Swazi in native warrior dress observes 
a fellow-countryman in British uniform on 
sentry duty in North Africa. Some 3,500 
men of the British Protectorate of Swazi- 
land joined the Pioneer Corps. First re- 
cruited in 1941, they served in North Africa, 
and many went on to Sicily and Italy with 
the Allied armies. Photo, British Official 

soldier had surrendered in Cape Bon 
peninsula {see Chapter 277). Some 
months had still to elapse before the 
effective reopening of the Mediterranean 
Sea route ; but once that was accom- 
plished and once the Mediterranean had 
reverted to something like its normal 
status as the maritime highway to the 
East, the situation, so far as West 
Africa was concerned, underwent a 
modification. The area lost some of its 
character as a key-point in strategic 
communications. This change was a 
vital one but, as affecting the local 
war effort, it was a change of direction 
rather than a relaxation. The utility 
of West Africa to the Allied ; cause 
remained unaffected. Relieved of its 
more pressing responsihiliti^s, in one; 
sphere, it w;as able to concentrate" its ; 
utmost efforts in another. 



< TOUGH TACTICS’ FOR MEN OF THE SUDAN 


Men of the Sudanese Defence Force in training in North Africa, where they learned to handle all 
the weapons used in present-day war, went through a * tough tactics * battle course, and 
trained as signalmen, wireless operators and gunners. Legislation enacted in the Sudan in 
October 1943 establishing Province Councils and Advisory Councils in the six northern provinces 
was an important step in the association of the Sudanese with the machinery of government. 

Photo, British Official 
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NIGERIA’S CHIEFS CONFER 

The Chiefs of Oyo, Benin, Abeokuta, luebu, Ondo, and Warri provinces of Nigeria, with their 
counsellors and interpreters, at a conference summoned by the Nigerian Government in 1943 at 
Ibadan. Mr. A. G. Grantham, Officer administering the Government, thanked them for what 
they had done already, and appealed for even better results. (Below) Nigerian labourers at the 
Bengal Camp Mine, Bauchi Province, Northern Nigeria, removing the overburden concealing the 
wash containing tin concentrate which lies 15 feet below the ground. Photos, British Official 



Emphasis has been laid on the case military problems of transport and 
of West Africa because it was there, communications to the less ^ directly 
more than in any other part of the military (though almost equally import- 
Colonial Empire (except Malta), that ant) problems of the production of raw 
the events of 1943 created a wholly new materials. It was by no means a new 
situation. To put it quite briefly, the role, but it was one that the turn of 
West African territories found "them- events greatly accentuated. It was 
selves diverted from the more directly also a role shared by West Africa with 
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nearly every other territory throughout 
the Colonial Empire. The needs of the 
Allied Nations for vital raw materials 
grew more urgent every month. 

Perhaps the most important product 
of all w^as rubber. One effect of the 
Japanese conquest of Malaya and the 
East Indies was to exclude the Allies 
from their principal field of pre-war 
rubber supply. By one means or 
another, the loss had to be made 
good ; and it was in the first instance 
to the British Colonies that an appeal 
for increased production had to be 
made. The largest remaining source of 
natural rubber was Ceylon, and im- 
mense efforts were made in that Colony 
to expand local production to the 
highest possible point. Another poten- 
tial source of supply was Nigeria, where 
a great drive for extended production 
was carried out during the year. It was 
no easy matter. The rubber had to be 
collected, not from self-contained and 
well-organized plantations, but for the 
most part from trees and plants 
scattered over thousands of miles of 
forest. Everywhere, Lord Swinton 
said, “ people are hunting for wild 
rubber ; it is a sort of family treasure 
hunt.’^ 

Rubber was one of the most urgent 
needs ; but it was far from standing 
alone. There were many other com- 
modities for which the demand had 
been enormously en- 
hanced, sometimes as a the 

result of enemy action ■ colonies 
(as in the case of 
Malayan tin and rubber), sometimes 
by the mere force of circumstances 
inseparable from a world-wide war. 
Nearly every Colony played its part in 
developing its resources to meet the 
constantly increasing demand. Among 
the Eastern Colonies, Ceylon provided 
not only rubber, but tea, graphite and 
copra. Sugar came from Mauritius and 
the Western Pacific ; copra from the 
Western Pacific and the Seychelles. The 
British West Indies supplied sugar in 
large quantities ; bauxite (the raw 
material of aluminium, essential in 
aircraft manufacture) came from 
British G-uiana ; mahogany from British 
Honduras ; and oil from Trinidad. 

With Malaya out of action, the 
Nigerian tin mines were called upon 
for redoubled efforts. This colony, also, 
supplied the mineral columbite (con- 
taining tantalum and niobium, found in 
association with tin ores) which was 
extensively employed by American 
plants in the making of special steels 
for aircraft construction. Formerly 
regarded as of slight commercial value, 
its rise to importance for alloying steel 
led to the opening of many mines in 






Northern Nigeria. Among other pro- 
ducts from West Africa were cocoa, 
manganese and bauxite from the Gold 
Coast ; groundnuts and palm kernels 
from Nigeria ; iron ore from the 
Marampa mines in Sierra Leone ; and 
industrial diamonds from Sierra Leone 
and the Gold Coast. East Africa 
furnished sisal (for which the loss of Java 
and the Philippines had created an 
immensely increased demand), pyre- 
thrum (a valuable insecticide), hides, 
copra and coconut oil, tea and cofEee. 

Such a bare list of commodities, with 
unfamiliar names, does not make in- 
spiring reading. Words like copra, 
palm kernels and groundnuts may mean 

RHODESIANS IN MADAGASCAR 
The Northern Rhodesian Regiment, which 
fought with distinction in British Somali- 
land and in Abyssinia, then went on guard 
duty in Ceylon, where their arrival was an- 
nounced on May 8, 1942, and in Madagascar. 
Here, members are preparing new defences 
on Madagascar after its occupation by British 
and Fighting French troops in Nov. 1942. 

Photo, Pictorial Press 


H.M.S. ‘ SPURWING NAVAL AIR STATION, SIERRA LEONE 
This naval air station on a river of Sierra Leona, West Africa, was cut by the Fleet Air Arm out 
of the untouched bush. It included a first-class airfield, barracks and all the installations of a 
large naval establishment, as well as this arm of the river whence the station’s amphibious aircraft 
could take off. Properly equipped shops looked after maintenance and repairs. Aircraft of 
the station carried out convoy duties, anti-submarine patrols, coastal reconnaissance, and 



ambulance duties from up-country spots. 

little or nothing to the average reader. 
But everybody is aware that war con- 
ditions bring about a serious shortage of 
oils and fats. Soap and margarine, for 
example, have to be strictly rationed. 
What are the raw materials that supply 
these everyday requirements, and from 
what part of the world are they ob- 
tained ? They are, in fact, some of the 
very commodities that have just been 
mentioned, and it is on the Colonies in 
the main that we depend for the 
maintenance of an adequate supply. 

It was to meet this deficiency of oils 
and fats that special measures were 
organized by the Resident Minister in 
West Africa in May 1943 to stimulate 
oilseed production within the four 
territories under his control. Of the 
four, Nigeria offered the most promising 
field, and it was there that Lord Swinton 
set on foot his main campaign. He 
sought and secured the willing co-opera- 
tion of the Mahomedan Sultans of 
the Northern Provinces. He was able 
to report a month later that his action 
was already producing favourable re- 
sults, not in Nigeria alone, but also in 
Sierra Leone and the Gold Coast. Later 
a scheme was inaugurated for substan- 
tial purchases by the West African 
Produce Control Board which controls, 
on behalf of the British Government, 
the purchase of all oil seeds and vegetable 
oils in West Africa. So it was that the 
maintenance of Britons' home-front 
rations owed not a little to their African 
fellow-subjects. 


Photo, British Official 

An interesting statement made by 
the Prime Minister in the House . of 
Commons on May 10, o i* 

19M, dealt with the 
supplies sent to Soviet 
Russia from the British ^ 

Empire. Among other items, he men- 
tioned £1,168,000 worth of industrial 
diamonds, mainly of African pro- 
duction ; 81,423 tons of rubber from 
the Ear East and Ceylon (£9,911,000); 
8,550 tons of sisal from British East 
Africa (£194,000) ; 3,300 tons of 

graphite from Ceylon (£160,000) ; 28,050 
tons of tin from Malaya and the 
United Kingdom (£7,774,000). Turning 
to foodstuffs (the total value of which 
amounted to over £7,000,000) he in- 
cluded tea from Ceylon ; cocoa beans, 
palm oil and palm kernels from West 
Africa ; coconut oil from Ceylon ; 
pepper and spices from Ceylon and the 
British West Indies. These figures show 
that towards the aggregate amount of 
all the materials supplied to our Ally 
(valued at over £80,000,000) the Colonial 
Empire made a substantial- contribu- 
tion. It may fairly claim to have 
played a part, small no doubt but not 
wholly negligible, in the brilliant 
achievements of .the Russian Armies 
throughout the year. 

Apart from the drive for increased 
production of '*^ntial materials, im- 
mense efforts;*' made throughout 
the Colonial >e to expand the 

local cultiy' :ood crops, with a 

view to / h territory as far 
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as possible self-supporting and so 
relieving tbe pressure upon the shipping 
space .required to bring imports from 
overseas. Even in such an arid region 
as Aden, the recently established 
agricultural services succeeded, under 
conditions of extreme difficulty, in 
increasing the production of food. 

Mauritius had an imfortunate ex- 
perience: she valiantly planted maize 
in large tracts of land hitherto under 
sugar, but a hurricane intervened and 
the maize crops were almost entirely 
^ ^ 1 . destroyed. Jamaica 

1 f eating, instead 

lems of the . 5 i, 

^ . of exporting, her home- 

Colonies ^ i. n- 

grown bananas. Kice 

presented a problem of special urgency. 
It was the staple food of many parts of 
the Empire ; but the Japanese conquests 
in the Far East, and particularly the loss 
of Burma, brought the available supply 
to a dangerously low level. To meet the 
situation and to reduce imports to a 
minimum, rice cultivation on a largely 
increased scale was undertaken in 
East and West Africa, British Guiana 
and Ceylon. Steps were taken in the 
West Indies to increase the home-grown 
supply of corn and tapioca. 

The process was assisted by grants 
from the British Treasury under the 
Colonial Developnaent and Welfare Act, 
1940. For example, a loan of £150,000, 
free of interest, was made to Jamaica to 
stimulate the production of food yeast in 
the colony. A similarly interest-free loan 
of £10,000 was made to Mauritius 
for the same purpose. Among other 
grants sanctioned during the year was 
one of £15,250 to enable the Gambia 
Government to intensify its rice 
production. 

These operations had little that was 
spectacular in their character, and 
were probably known to a mere handful 
of people outside those directly con- 
cerned. The* general public, absorbed 
in the turmoil and shifting fortunes 
of a great war, had little time or 


SUGAR 

FROM 

MAURITIUS 
Sugar cane arriv- 
ing at an extrac- 
tion factory in 
the island of 
Mauritius, one of 
Britain’s smallest 
colonies, which 
lies in the Indian 
Ocean, and at one 
time seemed in 
imminent danger 
from the J apanese. 














inclination to acquaint itself with all 
the thousand-and-one activities that 
were in progress in every part of the 


ASCENSION AIR-BASE 
Before the war, Ascension Island, in mid- 
Atlantic between Brazil and Africa, was 
important as a wireless station relaying 
messages from all parts of the world. From 
July 1942 it became a vital base and ferry 
. point for Allied transatlantic aircraft. 

Left, a U.S. army plane comes in to land 
through flocks of sooty terns, otherwise 
wideawake birds. Fhofo, Keystone 

British Empire. But the Colonial effort 
was nonetheless a great and important 
one — a real and solid contribution to- 
wards the achievement of final victory. 

The cessation of hostilities in Africa 
by no means implied that the African 
forces of the Crown were no longer 
needed for defence purposes or em- 
plojed on act^e mli- 
tary duties. The East of the 
Africa Command re- 
mained in being and 
still had many important military tasks 
to discharge. East African troops were 
sent to garrison both Ceylon and 
Madagascar, the former still in the war 
zone, and the latter an important out- 
post in the defence of Africa against 
possible aggression from the Far East. 
East and West African contingents were 
sent to India to reinforce the armies 
assembling for the onslaught against the 
Japanese on the Burma frontier. The 
West Africans soon demonstrated in 
the Burnia theatre that they could fight 



AIRFIELD AT 
ADEN 

Aden, British outpost 
in Southern Arabia, 
fuelling station and 
port of call for ship- 
ping bound east or 
west through the Suez 
Canal, and command- 
ing the entrance to 
the . Red Sea and so to 
the Canal itself from 
the east, increased its 
value in wartime by 
constructing a new 
airfield. Camels were 
used to help in level- 
ling the ground. 
PhotOf British Official 


Japanese as successfully as they fought 
Italians in Africa. They enhanced their 
already high reputation in a new sphere 
of action. The East Africans could be 
trusted not to fall behind the standard 
set by their West African comrades. 

A communique published on Sept- 
ember 8,^1943, recorded that “the 
largest and best equipped fighting 
force ever to leave the shores of East 
Africa has recently arrived in Ceylon 
and India.” Behind that brief notifica- 
tion lay a long story : a story of months 
of intense training, intricate and efficient 
planning, collection of immense 
quantities of stores, and effective co- 
operation between Europeans, Asiatics 
and Africans, all of whom had their 
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CEYLON JUNGLE INTO AIRFIELD 

The outbreak of war between Japan and the Allies in December 1941 brought Ceylon into the 
front line, and it became necessary to create airfields in her jungles. Machinery destroyed the 
vegetation, armies of labourers burned, cleared and levelled the ground, and steam-rollers came 
to compress the runways. One such airfield was completed and in use in two weeks, in spite 
of all the difficulties of work in jungle conditions. Life in these jungle airfields was tough and 
monotonous, with little activit}^ but under a constant threat. Photo, Canadian Official 


sliare in the constitution of the greatest 
East African force that had ever been 
assembled. African troops formed by 
far the greater part of this vast fighting 
machine. They came from every 
territory in British East and Central 
Africa and represented nearly every 
tribe throughout the region. Many 
of the men saw the sea for the first 
time in their lives. They were quick 
to settle down in their novel environ- 
ment. One report from Ceylon recorded 
that the sight of a tame elephant had 
interested the newly arrived African 
soldiers beyond anything else in their 
new experiences. Their one desire was 
to be photographed, for the edification of 
their relatives in Africa, riding one of 
these unaccustomed mounts. 

Outside Africa there was much 


Mauritius Regiment and placed under 
the direct control of the War Office. 
An Ordinance was enacted enabling the 
Force, if required, to operate under 
local law outside the Colony. Recruit- 
ment, both for Arabs and Jews, pro- 
ceeded in Palestine. In Fiji steps were 
taken to place the personnel and 
vessels of the Fiji Naval Volunteer 
Force at the disposal of the Crown for 
general service with the Royal Navy. 
The Force, which was renamed the 
Fiji R.N.y.R., had a strength of about 
350 in April 1943. It was mainly 
engaged in manning local patrol launches 
and was responsible for the security of 
ships in the Suva harbour. 

In the Pacific region the activities of 
the Fijian troops (including their 


Commando units) and of the British 
Solomon Islands Defence Force demand 
record. “ Scarcely an American has 
come back from Guadalcanal in the 
past few months,"" the Governor of 
Fiji reported on May 8, 

1943, “without bringing 
fresh stories of the dar- ® 

ing and resourcefulness ® ^ 

of the Fijians there, who have shown 
themselves to be more than a match for 
the Japanese as jungle fighters."" They 
were described by American correspon- 
dents as probably the finest jungle 
fighters in the world. The British 

Solomon Islands Defence Force, under 
the inspiring leadership of Lieutenant- 
Colonel .Marchant, British Resident 
Commissioner in the islands, rendered 
services just as remarkable within their 
own particular sphere. This force 
could claim to be the youngest com- 
batant unit in the British Empire. Its 
maximum strength never exceeded 400, 
and it was at no time sufficiently 


sustained military effort in a variety of 
directions. In the West Indies a new 


regular unit known as the South 


Local 

Defence 

Forces 


Caribbean Force was 
formed in April 1943. 
Its personnel was re- 
cruited from, and sta- 


tioned in, Barbados, Trinidad, the 


Wind ward Islands and British 


Guiana. A North Caribbean Force was 


also formed for Jamaica, British Hon- 
duras, the Bahamas and the Leeward 


Islands. Later in the year a scheme 
for the recruitment of tradesmen and 


technicians for the ground staff of the 
R.A.F. was started in the West Indies. 


It met with a most favourable response. 
After the close of the year it was 
decided to employ West Indian and 
Bermudian troops on service overseas. 
In Ceylon the local Defence Force 
continued to grow in numbers and 
efficiency. The local Naval Volunteer 
Force was taken oyer by the Admiralty 
during the year, and its title changed to 
the Ceylon R.N.V.R. ; its strength was 
approximately 1,000 of all ranks. 

In Mauritius the Territorial Force 


was reorganized under the name of the 



OFFICERS FOR THE SOUTH CARIBBEAN FORCE 
N;C-0.s of the Third Trinidad Battalion who were candidates for cornmissions being interviewed 
by the Garrison Commander, Trinidad Battalion, South Caribbean Forces, at area headquarters. 
Fiasco. Units of the South Caribbean Forces saw service overseas after intensive training in 
jungle warfare, coxnmando, infantry, and artillery work. Photo, British Official 
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FIJI COMMANDOS ON BOUGAINVILLE 

Plasma transfusion for a Fijian casualty during the bitter fighting 
on Bougainville, most northerly of the Solomons. The Japanese 
captured the island in April 1942. Not until November i, 1943, did 
the Allies return, when U.S. Marines made successful landings at 
Empress Augusta Bay. Fierce fighting'for possession of the island was 
continuing at the turn of the year. It was announced on September 16 
that Fiji Commandos were fighting in the Solomons and had also 
fought on Guadalcanal ; they were more than a match for the J apanese 
as jungle-fighters, being more intelligent and resourceful and having 
greater powers of endurance. Photo, New Zealand Official 


disengaged from active operations as to 
admit of the regular training of new 
recruits. Nevertheless, the force ac- 
counted in all for 350 Japanese killed 
and 34 taken prisoner. This was 
accomplished for the loss of seven men 
killed in action and two taken prisoner. 

The newly formed Solomon Islands 
Labour Corps did good work during the 
final stages of the Battle of Guadalcanal. 
While the Americans were driving the 

„ . ’ Japanese into the sea, 

Heroic ^ 

Solomon . n ... ^ 

. carried munition sup- 

Islander 

front line, along tracks exposed to 
continual shell - fire. Their courage 
under novel and terrifying conditions 
earned them the warmest commenda- 
tion. One particular act of heroism 
by a Solomon Islander, though it 
actually took place before the end of 
1942, may fitly be recorded here. The 
hero was Sergeant-Major Vouza, of the 
British Constabulary in the Solomons. 
While carrying out a mission on behalf 
of the American Command, he fell into 
enemy hands. He was lashed to a tree 
and subjected to the most savage 
brutality. In spite of everything he 
refused to betray his trust or to give 
the enemy any information. Severely 
bayoneted about the chest and throat, 
and left for dead by his tormentors, he 
nevei'theless managed to free himself 
from his bonds and to make his wiy 
back to the American lines with 
valuable intelligence about enemy dis- 
positions. The American army doctor, 
who treated him on his return, expressed 


little publicity; 
highest of all 


amazement that 
a man could sur- 
vive such injuries. 

lu' the North 
African and 
Sicilian campaigns 
Colonial Pioneer 
units from East 
and West Africa, 
Mauritius and the 
Seychelles, as well 
as transport units 
from Cyprus and 
Palestine, played 
an important 
part. They 
brought forward 
supplies, con- 
structed roads, 
cleared and re- 
conditioned 
occupied ports. 
Their work, often 
carried out under 
enemy fire and 
usually in circum- 
stances of great 
difficulty, gained 
but it earned the 
compliments — the 
warm gratitude of the troops whom 
they served. 

To Malta the year brought a dramatic 
change of fortune. September 10, 
1943, was a red letter day in the history 
of the island. It was on that day that 
the Italian Fleet, or what remained of 
it, steamed into Maltese waters to place 
itself at the disposal of the British 
Naval Command. “ It was some- 
thing,” wrote The Times correspondent, 
“ seen but once in a generation. Not 
since the German Fleet steamed into 
Scapa Flow at the end of the last war 
has the world seen the like of this 
event. The line of ships stretohed along 
the Mediterranean's dark blue surface 
for a distance of five miles.” There 
were scenes of wild rejoicing in Malta. 
Few parts of the Empire suffered more 
savagely than Malta during the second 
and third years of the war. The 
stubborn heroism of the Maltese people 
during the prolonged agony of intensive 
bombardment from the air had excited 
the admiration of all free peoples in 
every part of the world. Now at last 
the grim ordeal was over. No longer 
a beleaguered fortress, Malta could take 
her place as a jumping-off ground for 
Allied attacks upon the Hitlerite forces 
in Europe^ 

The direct financial assistance ren- 
dered by the Colonial Empire in meeting 
the expenses of the war was substantial. 
Apart from contributions to the cost of 
local defence services, its peoples had, 
by April 1943, contributed over 
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£23,000,000 in gifts and nearly 
£7,000,000 in loans to the Government 
of the United Kingdom. There were, 
in addition, a number of local loans 
raised by Colonial Governments, the 
proceeds of wlxich were spent on local 
defence or loaned free of interest to the 
United Kingdom. In some cases gifts 
were made in kind. The small South 
Atlantic island of Tristan da Cunha 
contributed a whole year's wool clip. 
The sale of War Savings Certificates in 
Trinidad reached a new weekly record 
early in 1943 with purchases of over 
£8,400 worth of Certificates. 

The position was aptly summarized by 
the Prime Minister in a speech delivered 
on Jmie 30, 1943. “ Three years ago,” 

he said, “ . . . against the triumphant 
might of Hitler ... 
we stood alone. Then, 
surely, was the moment -r -k 
for the Empire to break u e 

up, for each of its widely dispersed com- 
munities to seek safety on the winning 
side. . . . But what happened ? . . . 
In that dark, terrific and also 
glorious hour, we received from all 
parts of His Majesty's Dominions, from 
the greatest to the smallest, from the 
strongest to the weakest, and from the 
most modern to the most simple, the 
assurance that we would all go down or 
come through together.” The British 
Colonial Empire, whatever the future 
may have in store for it, could ask for 
no nobler tribute to its war-time 
record. 


SOLOMON ISLAND VOLUNTEER 
Sgt.-Maj. Vouza, of the British Constabulary 
in the Solomons, who gained the George 
Medal fot remarkable courage when captured 
by the Japanese (see this page). His other 
medals are Colonial Police Medal, Coronation 
Medal, and American Silver Star for Valor. 

Pho'.o, British Official 





REFUGEES FROM BOMBED BERLIN IN EAST PRUSSIA 


Women and children evacuated from heavily bombed Berlin being sorted out for the final stage of their journey to 
*aafe ' areas in East Prussia. By the end of 1943 several square miles of the city had been * erased.' I^Ued w^ 
estimated at twenty to thirty thousand. The bombed-out were put to work clearing debris because, it was explained 
ofi&cially, idleness represented a great danger to their sanity. Food had to be brought in by loi^, owhg to the break- 
down of the railways ; and queues running into tens of thousands wuted for soup to bb ihto their receptacles 
>^ften bid tins or cracked jugs. ^ Photo, Keystone 
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NEW ZEALANDERS IN THE SOLOMON ISLANDS 

The fighter revetment at Ondonga, in New Georgia, where New Zealand Warhawks are being serviced. Below, New 
Zealanders land at Baka Baka on Vella Lavella, also in the New Georgia group of the Solomons, on September 17, 1P43. 
American troops landed on Vella Lavella on August 15 (see illus., page 2606), and gained control of most of it ; but only 
on October 13 did General MacArthur’s G.H.Q. announce that enemy resistance had ceased when this New Zealand 
landing wiped out the last Japanese garrison. Photos, Royal New Zeaktnd Air Force; Central Press 
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THE RETURN TO A VILLAGE FREED BY THE RED ARMY 
The recapture of Bryansk was one of the most spectacular of the Russian victories in the summer campaign of 1943. 
General Rokossovsky crossed the Desna about September 10, and began to outflank Bryansk. Soviet troops, under 
Lieut.-General Fedyminsky, made a second crossing of the Desna in another skilful outflanking movement through 
diflicult wooded, swampy country hitherto regarded as impassable. This double envelopment forced the Germans 
to evacuate the city on September 17. Here is a village liberated by the Red Army in its advance on Bryansk. Below, 
a Russian heavy howitzer in action on this sector. Photos^ Planet News ; Flrtorinl Press 






HOW KENYA NATIVES SAVED A BRITISH AIRCRAFT 
A hundred and iWtjr East Africans, natives of the village of Mem, by buUding this special runway retrieved a R.A.F. 
plane wiuch had made a , forced landing on Mount Kenya. They cut heather, dragged trees to bridge gullies, carried 
ro<to to fill holes, and finally stamped the surface level with their feet They then hauled the aircraft (seen at far end) 
to this improvised runway along the road to the left, and cheered loudly as it took o« again. Photo. OjffkM 
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Historic Documents. CCLXIX—CCLXXI 


HITLER TO THE NAZIS: SMUTS TO THE WORLD 

In the speech quoted below, Hitler mocked at his opponents — “military idiots” as 
he called them — on a note he was never to reach again : little more than a month later 
the Allies landed in North Africa ; in under two months the Russians began their 
offensive at Stalingrad. The appeal made by Mr. Churchill and President Roosevelt 
to the Italian people bore fruit shortly in Italy’s defection from the Axis. Document 
CCLXXI consists of extracts from an important speech made by Field-Marshal Smuts 


Speech Made by Hitler to a Nazi Party Audience at 
THE SpORTSPALAST IN BERLIN ON SEPTEMBER 30, 1942 : 

W HEN Mr. Eden or some other nincompoop declares that 
they have a belief we cannot tixlk with them, as 
their idea of belief seems to be different from oui*s. 
We believe we have to boat our enemies until final victory is 
won. They believe that Dunkirk Wiis one of the greatest 
victories in the world’s history. They believe that an 
expedition lasting nine hours is an encouraging symptom for 
a victorious nation. If they believe this, of course we can 
■ hardly compare our modest victories with theirs. 

.What have we to offer ? If we advance 1,000 kilometres 
it is nothing. It is a veritable failure. ... If we could 
cross the Don, thrust to the Volga, attack Stalingrad — ^and it 
will be taken, you may be sure of that — then it is nothing. 
It is nothing if wo advance to the Caucfisus, occupy the 
Ukraine and the Donetz Basin. ... 

They say the second front will come. . . . Had I before 
me a serious opponent I could figure out where the second 
front would come. But with these military idiots one never 
knows where they will attack. The maddest enterprise may 
be launched and — tliis is the only disagreeable thing — one 
never knows wliat next wlicn faced with such lunatics and 
drunkards. Of course we must prepare cverywliere. Let 
me assure Mr. Churchill that wherever he may choose for his 
next attack he may consider himself lucky if he remains on 
land for nine hours. . . . 

Our programme for tliis year was as follows : 1. In all 
circumstances to hold what it was necessary to hold. . . . 
2. We wore determined to attack wherever attack was neces- 
sary. ... Wo had three objectives ; 1. To take away the 
last great Russian wlioat territory. 2. To take away the hist 
district of coking coal. 3. To approach the oil district, 
paralyse it, and at least cut it off*. Our offensive then went 
on to the enemy’s great transport artery, the Volga and 
Stnlingrad. You may rest assured that once there no one 
will got us out of this position. . . . 

The German Reich will never capitulate . . .let our enemies 
wage the war as long as they jileasc. National Socialist 
Germany will come out of this war with glory and victory. 

Message to the Italian People prom Mr. Roosevelt and 
Mr. Winston Churchill Broadcast on July 1(5, 1943 : 

A t this moment the combined armed forces of the United 
States, Great Britain and Canada . . . are carrying the 
war deep into the territory of your country. This is the direct 
consequence of the shameful leadersliip to which you have 
been subjected by Mussolini and his Fascist regime, ... 

In spite of Italy’s great vulnerability to attack by air and 
sea, your Fascist leaders sent your sons, your ships, your air 
forces to distant battlefields to aid Germany in her attempt 
to conquer England, Russia, and the world. . . . Your 
soldiers have fought not in the interests of Italy, but for Nazi 
Germany. They have fought courageously, but they have 
been abandoned by the Germans on the Russian front and 
on every battlefield in Africa. ... 

The sole hope for Italy’s survival lies in honourable capitu- 
lation to the overwhelming power of the* military forces of 
the United Nations. If you continue to tolerate the Fascist 
regime which serves the evil power of the Nazis, you must 
suffer the consequences of your own choice. Wo take no 
satisfaction in invading Italian soil and bringing the tragic 
devastation of war homo to the Italian people. But we are 
determined to destroy the false leaders and their doctrines 
which have brought Italy to her present position. , . . The 
time has now come for you, the Italian people, ... to decide 
whether Italians shall die for Mussolini and Hitler — or live 
for Italy and for civilization. 


“ Thoughts on the New World,” by Field-Marshal 
Smuts, TO a Meeting op the U.IC. Branch op the Empire 
Parliamentary Association on November 25, 1943 : 
rjlHERE are two dangers that face us. . . . One is the danger 
of over-simplification. . . . The other danger is what 
I may call the danger of following slogans or catchwords, and 
so missing the real inwai'dness of the problems beforo us. . . . 

When I look at the sort of problems that wo shall have to 
deal with at the end of this war, ... I doubt whether . . . 
we shall ever come to a peace conference at all at the end of 
this war. Wc may be faced with questions so vast, so com- 
plicated, so difficult and intractable, that we shall hav^c to be 
satisfied with making a pretty comprehensive Armistice 
dealing with the general military question of ending tl'ic war, 
and leave the rest of the problems to a long series of confer- 
ences, a long process of working out solutions. . . . 

Take the danger of following slogans and catchwords. 
Today we hear a great deal of democracy. Wo arc lighting 
the battle of democracy. W*© are fighting for freedom. . . . 
Our opponents have another sot of formulas. They fight for 
the leadership principle. ... I would say that in arranging for 
a new world organization for security, ... we slLa.lL have to 
provide not only lor freedom a.nd democracy, whioli are 
essential, but we shall also have to provide for leadorsliii) a.nd 
power. . . . To my mind that can be done much more 
effectively than in the Covenant of the League of Na, lions by 
giving a proper place to the tln'ce great Powers that arcs now 
at the liead of our United Nations. ... I thiuk it was 
largely because in the League of Nations wo constituted after 
the last war we did not recognize the importance of 
and power that evorytliing wont wrong in tlio end. What 
was everybody’s business proved to bo nobody’s busijiess. . . . 

I now come to much more explosive things, for which I 
hope you will not hold me responsible hereafter. . . . iCuro|)e 
is completely changing. ... At the end; of this war . . . 
three of the five (ircat l^owers iri Europe will hav(‘ disap- 
peared. France hn.s gone, and if ever sIkj returns it will he a. 
hard and a long upward x)nU for Iier to emerge! again. . . . Wci 
may talk about her as a Grea.t Power, but talking will not 
help her much. . . . Franco has gone and will Ini gone in 
our day and perhaps for many a, day. lta,ly has cornphd ely 
disappeared, and may never be a. Groa.t Povvi^r again. Ger- 
many will disappear. . . . 

Wc arc thex’cfore left with Great Britain and with Russia. . . . 
Russia is the new Colossus on the Eiirop(!a.ri cont iuenl. What 
the after-effects of that will be noliody can say. . . . fi’hen 
outside Europe you have the United Stat-es. . . . 

Many people look to a union or closer unif)n betwefui i lu; 
U.S.A. and Great Britain, with her Cornrn<Kivv<‘alt.h and 
Empire, as the new jiath to be followed in the futun^. I 
myself am doubtful about that. . . . If you wcuv* to ]>it. 
the British Commonwealth plus Urn UniteLl Sla.i.(‘s against 
the rest of the world, it would be a very lopsidinl world. . . . 
So we come back to whore we started --na.m(‘ly, l.li(‘ 1 i-inity. . . . 
But ... in tha.t trinity you will have l-wo pa.rtruu’s of iturnenH(! 
power and rosoiirces — Russia a.nd America. .And you will 
have tills island, the heart of ilui lOrnpire ami of t lie ( ^iimmon- 
wealth, weak in lier Eurof)ean restnircis in comparison with 
the vast resources of the oth(u- two, . . . Th{‘ idea has 
repeatedly lloated before xnj’' mind . . . whcdlun* 

Britain should not strengthen her Etiro|M ‘an poHitlon - . . by 
working closely togetlnn* with (host! smalh^r deniocracios in 
Western Europe which are of our xvay o,r thinking, . . * 
Ncutra.Iity Is obsolete, is (h‘ad. They have leaj^ued tlws >ss<>n 
that, standing by tlunnseKu's on the Cimtinent, they are lost. 
Surely they must fiH‘l that t heir place is with this member of 
the trinity. . , . W<‘ liave evtxlvurd a system In tbo Commou- 
weallh which optnis the door for developments of tjiis kind. . . . 
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Chapter 282 

THE RUSSIANS DRIVE ON TO THE WEST 

f 

In Chapter 272, Major-General Sir Charles Gwynn carried the history of the 
campaigns in Russia up to the end of March 1943, when a lull had fallen on 
the fighting on all fronts. Here he describes the opening of the summer 
offensive by the Germans, and the subsequent counter-offensive in over- 
whelming strength by the Russians, which drove the enemy back beyond the 
Dnieper in the south, and west of Smolensk in the north 


D uring the long lull in the spring 
and early summer of 1943, both 
sides were preparing to take the 
offensive on a maximum scale. The 
Allies also took the opportunity to con- 
cert their strategy more closely : in 
April a British Military Mission under 
Lieut.-General Sir G. LeQ. Martel, 
K.C.B., visited Russia to discuss matters 
with the Russian General Staff. 

The Russians had had heavy casualties, 
especially during the German counter- 
offensive which saved the situation for 
the enemy in the Donbas and tem- 
porarily gave him back the initiative. 
Much reorganization was therefore neces- 
sary, and in particular much had to be 
done to restore to working order the 
great mileage of recaptured railways. 

The Germans similarly needed time 
for reorganization, for although they had 
the advantage of an intact railway 
system, their losses of men and material 
had been colossal. Whole formations 
had disappeared, including nearly all the 
satellite formations ; and these had to be 
replaced. The total mobilization ordered 
by Hitler in January 1943 probably gave 
him sufficient numbers to make good 
losses ; but to train men and absorb 
them into their new units required time. 

It was evident that when the clash 
came it would be on the front between 


Orel and Kharkov. There the Russians 
still held a deep and broad salient west 
of Kursk which gave a springboard for 
an offensive towards Kiev. This threat- 
ened to separate the German armies of 
the centre from those in the south and 
to cut off the German salient at Orel. 
In this salient the Russians had massed 
a great concentration of force. On the 
other hand, the Germans had at Orel 
and in their bridge-head across the Upper 
Donetz at Byelgorod, springboards 
which threatened the Russian Kursk 
salient with a pincer attack. Their Orel 
salient, although of no great width, wa.s 
immensely strongly fortified and covered 
a sufficient area to provide room for the 
deployment of a large force. They would 
have been in a stronger position if they 
had, in their spring counter-offensive, 
secured bridge-heads across the Middle 
Donetz, oast of Kharkov ; the Russian 
successful defence of this river line 
proved to be of great importance, all the 
more because it maintained a threat to 
the Germans in the Donbas. 

In the event, the Germans on July 5 
struck first in what was meant to be a 
blitzkrieg attack directed southwards 
from Orel and north-eastwards from 
Byelgorod towards Kursk. Evidently 
their primary design was to capture that 
centre and annihilate the whole Russian 


forces within the salient. On the Orel 
front they employed seven panzer, two 
motorized and 11 infantry divisions, 
and on the Byelgorod front 10 panzer 
(four being S.S.), one motorized and 
seven infantry divisions — a very for- 
midable force, but one, owing to its 
comparatively small infantry com- 
ponent, better calculated to secure 
rapieW limited results than to execute 
far-reaching operations. 

The attacks opened with a hurricane 
artillery and air bombardment covering 
an infantry assault, supported by tanks, 
intended to break through the crust 
of the Russian positions. . 

But the Russians were 
fully prepared, with de- 
fences organized in great 
depth, and with their armour held in 
readiness for counter-attacks. There 
developed what was undou])tedly the 
greatest defensive battle of the war. The 
Russian infantry held firm, allowing the 
enemy’s armour, in many instances, to 
pass over them as they lay in their dcei> 
trenches, only to emerge, as the tanks 
passed, ready to meet the German in- 
fantry and prevent its giving support to 
the tanks. Many tanks were knockciid 
out by infantry anti-tank weapons as in 
passing they exposed their less licavily 
armoured part,s ; those that got througli 


Offensive 

Opens 



Army-Gen. NIKOLAI VATUTIN 

Led forces advancing from Kursk 
towards Kharkov at the opening 
of 'the Russian summer offensive 
of 1943. In September he thrust 
towards Kiev, capturing Sumy 
on September 2, Romny dn 
September 16. He reached the 
River Dnieper September 22. 


Col.-Gen. IVAN KONIEV 

Awarded the Kutusov Order, First 
Class, in April 1943, he led the forces 
advancing towards Kharkov during 
July and August. Following the 
capture of Kharkov on August 23, 
he made a concerted pincer 
movement with Malinovsky and 
Tolbukhin towards Kremenchug. 


Army-Gen. MARKIYAN POPOV 

His forces, operating north of those 
under Rokossovsky, kept pace with 
them in their advance after the re- 
pulse of the German July offensive. 
His men helped to free Orel, and 
then advanced towards Bryansk, 
which town was actually recaptured 
by the army under his command. 


Army-Gen. K. ROKOSSOVSKY 

A Foie by birth, he played an outr 
standing part in the great Russian 
summer offensive of I943» Raptur- 
ing Karachevoa.At^usi':i: 5 » 'Sievsl: 
at the end. of Konotwp 

on Sepi.d, ■■■Bilidthiadh on Sept. -9, 
and ^ then 

advancing to outflank Bryansk. 


Photos, Pictorml Press ; drawing of Bukossovsky by Pavel Maikov 
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suffered heavily from the Euasian 
artillery fire and had still to encounter 
Kussian armour. 

On the Orel front the German attack 
definitely failed and little progress was 
made, but on the Byelgorod front the 
Russian positions were penetrated in 
places to a depth of some 30 miles. 
There was no retreat, however, and the 
German panzers never broke right 
through, the battle developing into a 
number of furious tank encounters in 
a country very favourable to mobile 
tank tactics. This confused m^lde con- 


KHARKOV FINALLY LIBERATED 

Col.-Gen. Golikov's troops recaptured Kharkov on February. i6, 1943, but were forced to evacuate 
it again on March 15 (see illus., page 2713). A week’s stubborn fighting preceded its final 
recapture on August 23 by forces under General Vatutin, General Malinovsky and Col.-Gen. 
Koniev. Above, motorized infantry, equipped with anti-tank rifles, moving up to the front are 
overtaken by the commander’s car. Left, a woman soldier of the Red Army regulates traffic 
at a street crossing in liberated Kharkov. Photos, Pictorial Press 

But while this battle raged, a Russian German defensive system established in 

offensive started on July 13 against the winter of 1941-42, and now further 

Orel, from north and east. It at once developed as an offensive base, it and 

made substantial progress, despite des- its exposed line of communication to the 

perate German resistance, in a terrain west were defended by additional 

made highly defensible by permanent troops of high quality, 

fortifications, water obstacles, and woods. The offensive had been admirably 

The Orel area, with its northern bastion timed, for although the German drive 


tinned until the Germans gradually of Bolkhov and eastern bastion of 
became exhausted. Mtsensk, was a major stronghold in the 

CAVALRY FORD THE RIVER DON 

Taganrog, important Sea of Azov port, was recaptured on August 30, 1943, after two years in 
enemy hands. A breakthrough by Russian cavalry (a detachment is here fording the Don) and 
tanks into enemy rear areas isolated the city, whose rail communications with the Donetz had 
been cut earlier, and forced the Germans to evacuate it. The Ninth (Kuban) Guards Cossack 
Cavalry Division was among the formations specially mentioned for their part in this operation. 


southwards from Orel had been held, it 
might soon have become « 

daagCTOUS again. ^ it counterattack 
was, lormations, includ- Begins 

ing at least one panzer ^ 
division, were withdrawn from their 
offensive force to strengthen the defence. 
Gradually both in their offensive at Orel 



and in the defensive battle on the By- 
elgorod front, the Russians established 
mastery, and on July 24 Stalin claimed 
that the German offensive had been 
defeated. The Orel pincer arm had 
been broken and Orel itself was in 
danger, while on the Byelgorod front 
the Germans were being forced back. 

During the next 10 Says, although 
heavy fighting continued, it became 
certain that the German offensive had 
failed and that the enemy had begun 
to withdraw. It seemed questionable 
whether he would escape encirclement 
at Orel although still improbable that 
he would retreat beyond his starting 
line at Byelgorod. But on August 5 
it became clear that the Russians, having 
fought a wonderful defensive battle, 
had won it without exhausting their 
reserves, and were now in a position to 
launch their main offensive. On that 
day Orel and Byelgorod were recaptured 
and the Russians were in full pursuit 
towards Bryansk and Kharkov— Popov’s 
and Eokossovsky’s armies towards 
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OREL IN SOVIET HANDS AGAIN 


A great Russian double victory — ^the recapture of Orel and of Byelgorod — ^took place on 
August 5, 1943. Right, women of Orel — ^liberated after German occupation since October 1941 
— greet men of the Red Army. Left, Soviet soldiers inspect a German tank captured on the Orel- 
Kursk sector : note the armour plate protecting its tracks. During the German July offensive, 
many tanks were knocked out by Russian infantry who held their ground in deep trenches and 
attacked the less heavily armoured parts of the tanks as they passed. 

Phoioa, UJSJS.R, Official; Associated Press 


Bryansk, and those of Vatutin and 
Koniev towards Kharkov. 

Writhig later of the Russian summer 
campaign, and of the work done by the 
British Military Mission to Russia of 
April 1943, General Martel said, “ Based 
on our experience in North Africa, we 
wanted to see the Russians remain on 
the defensive and let the German 
r divisions become committed to 
. When they were thus com- 
mitted, and when, as we hoped, they 
had been repulsed with losses, that 
would be the time to launch the Russian 
ofiensive. The action by the Russians 


It seems improbable, however, that 
the Germans, unless there had been a 
complete Russian collapse, would have 
again attempted a far-reaching offensive, 
either towards Moscow or the Causasus. 
After their disastrous losses in the 
winter and iv'ith the possibility of a 
western front materializing, an en- 
tanglement in the east was to be avoided. 


The offensive had therefore probably 
as a secondary object the restoration 
of the defensive front that had run from 
Orel through Kursk to the Donbas. 
This would have shortened the line and 
tended to make the German position 
in the Donbas more secure. During the 
winter crisis, retreat from the Donbas 
to the Dnieper at one time seemed 
inevitable, but as the Germans had held 
on to it, an advance to Kursk was 
necessary to secure its flank. Essen- 
tially, therefore, the German offensive 
was strategically defensive— designed to 
disrupt Russian offensive plans and to 
establish a better defensive front. In 


TALES OF THE GERMAN OCCUPATION 
On September 8, 1943, forces under General Malinovsky and Col.-Gen. Tolbukhin recaptured 
Stalino, important industrial city of the Donetz basin — an operation which expelled the Germans 
from their last stronghold in the Donbas— and pushed on a further 12 miles, freeing a 
number of other industrial centres. Here, citizens of Stalino talk to officers of the Red 
Army after their liberation. Photo, Playict News 


followed exactly on these lines. The 
German panzers broke themselves on 
the Kursk salient and the Russians then 
launched their offensive.” 

Before following the development of 
the Russian offensive the aims of the 
abortive German offensive deserve ex- 
amination, if only in order to appre- 

Battle of 

the Kursk ^ importance of the 
SaUeat 

battle of the Kursk 
salient. Primarily, it was a forestalling 
offensive designed to disrupt Russian 
offensive preparations. It was evidently 
hoped by swift blows delivered mainly 
with armour to recapture Kursk and to 
annihilate the strong Russian forces 
within the salient, which had clearly been 
concentrated for a projected offensive. 
If successful it would have been a crip- 
pling blow, and it might have been 
exploited to disrupt again restored 
Russian communications between 
Moscow and Rostov — one of the main 
Russian achievements in the wmter. 
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German 
Losses 
Near Orel 

tlie situation 
sensationally. 


both these objects it failed decisively 
owing to the magnihcent Russian 
defence and to the determination of 
the Russian High Command not to be 
deterred from their offensive projects, 
for which reserves were evidently hus- 
banded and not expended in the defen- 
sive battle. The. Germans, on the other 
hand, had exhausted their reserves. 

On the Orel front in a month the Ger- 
man losses amounted to 120,000 killed, 
12,000 prisoners, over 4,500 tanks, and 
immense quantities of other material, 
and their Army here 
was in full retreat 
towards Bryansk. On 
the Byelgorod front, 
developed even more 
Attacked from the north 
and east, the Germans, who had fallen 
back to their original position on the 
Donetz about Byelgorod, were suddenly 
overwhelmed — ^probably their panzer 
divisions had been withdrawn to refit — 
and the Russians broke through, thrust- 
ing at great speed towards Kharkov. 
Akhtyrka, north-west of Kharkov, was 
captured on August 11, and the 
Kharkov-Poltava railway cut, while 
on the following day Chuguyev, on the 
Donetz south-east of Kharkov, was 
taken. By August 16 Kharkov was 
threatened with encirclement, while, in 
the north, approach to Karachev brought 
Bryansk in danger. 

At this stage the Russians had greatly 
widened their Kursk salient, but had 
as yet made no strong effort at its apex 
between Sievsk and Sumy. Their main 
immediate object was to recapture 
Eiarkov, and thus open the way for 
a thrust towards the communications 
of the Donbas with the Dnieper. The 
Germans made a great effort to react 


RUSSIAN THANKS FOR BRITISH CHOCOLATE 

A Soviet sniper writes to thank British friends for chocolate sent to 
him through Mrs. Churchill’s Aid to Russia Fund, which supplied small 
luxuries and comforts to Russia’s fighting men and women as well as 
much valued medical aid. By the end of October 1943 this fund had 
passed the £4,000,000 mark. It will be noted that this sniper’s long- 
barrelled rifle is fitted with telescopic sights. 

PhotOf U.S.iS.B, Official 


to this threat. 

Between Kharkov 
and Zmiev, at the 
Donetz elbow, they 
fought stubbornly 
against a Russian 
outflanking thrust 
towards Merefa, 
and about August 
16 launched a 
powerful counter- 
attack towards 
Akhtyrka. This 
counter-stroke had 
a considerable 
temporary success, 
checking the Rus- 
sian attempt to 
outflank Kharkov 
from the west. 

Certainly the time 
it gained must 
have been very 
valuable if, as is 
probable, a de- 
cision to withdraw 
from the Donbas to the Dnieper had now 
been taken. For about a week the 
situation round Kharkov was confused, 
and it seemed as if the Russian drive 
might be held up. But, though checked, 
it continued to make progress ; and on 
August 18 Zmiev was captured, on 
August 23 Kharkov itself again fell 
into Russian hands. • 

On the same date successful opera- 
tions were reported farther east in 
the Izyum and Voroshilovgrad regions. 
All through the period of the Kursk 
battle, there had been strong local 
engagements in these areas maintaining 
pressure on the head of the German 
Donbas salient, although nothing in 
the nature of a general offensive had 
been attempted. 


Army-Gen. R. MALINOVSKY 

He was responsible for the drive 
westward through the Donbas 
towards Stalino (captured Sep- 
tember 8) during July and 
August 1943. The forces under 
his command then went on 
to form the eastern arm of 
the pincer movement towards 
Kremenchug. 


Col-Gen. F. I. TOLBUKHIN 

An Order of the Day of August 30, 
1943, announced that his forces 
had broken through the Mius 
defences and by a daring cavalry 
outflanking thrust had at last 
captured Taganrog, which had 
twice held up Russian Armies. 
He went on to capture Mariupol 
on September 10. 


Now, however, 
major attacks were 
launched by 
Malinovsky's Army 
in the elbow of the 
Middle and Lower 
Donetz, and by 
Tolbukhin’s Army 
on the Rostov 
front. On August 
30 an Order of the 
Day announced 
that the latter had 
broken through the 
Mius line and by 
a daring cavalry 
outflanking thrust 
had at last cap- 
tured Taganrog 
which twice had 
held up Russian 
armies. This 
victory, moreover, 
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cleared the enemy from the whole of 
the Province of Rostov. 

Meantime there were important 
events away to the north. On August 15 
Rokossovsky captured Karachev and 
began to close in on Bryansk, while 
on August 13 a new offensive opened 
with the capture of Spasdemiansk, 
between Smolensk and Bryansk, which 
aimed at severing direct rail communi- 
cation between these two fortress 
towns in the neighbourhood of RoslavL 
By the end of the month it became 
clear that Rokossovsky was also 
threatening to outflank Bryansk on 
the south when he recaptured Sievsk 
which, had hitherto marked the apex 
of the Kursk salient. 

From the beginning of September 
onwards the Russians pursued the 
offensive with two main objects: (a) 
the destruction of the Germans in the 
Donbas by a pincer at- , 

tack delivered from the Ma>n Objects 
east by Malinovsky and ussian 
Tolbukhin, and from the ®nsive 
Kharkov region by Koniev's Army ; (b) 
the separation of the German armies of 
the south and centre by a thrust towards 
the Dnieper about Kiev, which would 
cut all lateral railways connecting 
them. Essentially a frontal offensive, 
conducted by Vatutin's and Rokossov- 
sky’s Armies, it gave few opportunities 
for large-scale outflanking manoeuvres, 
but the ttoain contained no strong 
defensive position until the Dnieper 
and its tributary, the Desna, were 
reached. This was definitely a weak 
sector of the German front ; but it was 
buttressed on the north by the Bryansk 
stronghold (itself protected by the 



SMOLENSK RECAPTURED 

Smolensk, most important strategical 
centre of German resistance, was taken 
by storm on September 25, 1943. The 
vast network of its defences, built by the 
Todt organization, had been claimed by 
the enemy to be impregnable, i. Red 
Army troops enter the city's deserted 
streets. 2. Smolensk burns as the enemy 
retreats. 3. Spasdemiansk, hinge of 
the Smolensk and Bryansk fronts, re- 
captured on August 13 after three days’ 
fighting. 4. Military policeman directs 
last German traffic out of Smolensk ; 
note demolition charges. 




Desna) and on the south 
by a strong German force 
based on Poltava. 

In addition to these 
two major offensives 
hea\y pressure was also 
maintained by subsidi- 
ary offensives north of 
Bryansk, towards 
Roslavl and against 
Smolensk, which would 
prevent the withdrawal 
of German reserves from 
that sensitive sector of 
the front. The offensive 
to -wards Smolensk 
opened. with the capture 
on August 30 of Yelnya, 
the' scene of Timo- 
shenko’s counter-offen- 
sive in 1941 which did 
so much to delay the 
opening of the great 
German offensive against 
Moscow. 

The failure of their 
Kursk offensive, and the 
loss of Orel, made it 
necessary for the Ger- 
mans to withdraw to a 
shorter front; but until 
their counter-attack 
failed to save Kharkov 
they .may still have hoped 
to hold the Donbas with 
its valuable products. 
After that, however, 
withdrawal from the 
Donbas to the middle 
Dnieper became inevit- 
able, and the Russian 
break-through on the 
Mius line accelerated 
the retreat, which had 
to be carried out under 
heavy pressure. At 
Taganrog the Germans 
suffered heavy losses of 
men and material, and 
though some of the 
defenders succeeded in 
cutting through the en- 
circling forces, Tolbukhin 
pursued them vigorously. 
To cover the withdrawal 
from the Donbas against 
Russian drives south- 
west from Kharkov and 
the Middle Donetz the 
best available reserves ■ 
were concentrated about 
Poltava and to the east 
of it. These pro-vided a 
strong flank guard to the 
withdrawal from the 
Donbas and also a link 
with their armies with- 
drawing farther north. 



RUSSIAN ADVANCE— SUMMER 1943 
When the German offensive against Kursk opened on July $, 1943, the Russians 
stood on the broken line to the east. They smashed that fierce assault before 
the month was out, counter-attacked, and by October 25 had reached the solid 
black line to the west, having recovered all the shaded territory in their advance. 

Specially drawn for The Second Great Was FMx Qardon 
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The German with- 
drawal was undoubtedly 
well co-ordinated and 
skilfully executed, but 
it entailed many rear- 
guard actions in which 
both sides had heavy 
losses, the Germans in 
particular having to 
abandon much equip- 
ment. They had, how- 
ever, always an intact 
railway system to aid 
their withdrawal, 
whereas the Russians 
must have found it diffi- 
cult to maintain their 
ever-lengthening lines of 
communication. Much 
of the heaviest fighting 
took place in the neigh- 
bourhood of key railway 
junctions, which the 
Germans invariably 
fought hard to retain as 
long as possible. 

On September 2 Vatu- 
tin captured Sumy, 
bringing his army up in 
line with Rokossovsky, 
who had captured Sicvsk 
a few days earlier. His 
farther advance, how- 
ever, met with stiff re- 
sistance as he approached 
the Gomel-Kremenchug 
railway, especially at 
Romny ; the Germans 
evidently fearing an 
attempt to cut the com- 
munication of their Pol- 
tava group with Kremen- 
chug. Rokossovsky, on 
the other hand, made 
good progress, capturing 
in succession the im- 
portant junctions of 
Konotop (September 6) 
and Bakhmach (Septem- 
ber 9). By the 15th he 
had reached Nyezhin 
west of the Gomel-Cher- 
kassy railway, thus 
severing all railway com- 
munications east of the 
Dnieper between the 
German central and 
southern armies. On 
his right he had closed 
in on Bryansk and 
reached the line of the 
Desna. During the same 
period Malinovsky and 
Tolbukhin were driving 
steadily westward in the 
Donbas, the former 
capturing Stalin.o 




(September S), coal-mining and metal- 
lurgical centre, and the latter Mariupol 
(September 10) after defeating a German 
attempt to hold the line of the Kalmius 
by a landing beyond the river mouth. 
By September 22 these two armies 
had closed in on the Dnieper between 
Dnepropetrovsk and Zaporozhe and 
on the railway between the latter town 
and the Crimea. The German retreat 
on this front had been costly but it had 
not, as at one time seemed possible, 
been cut off by the Russian drive from 
the Kharkov direction. The German 
Poltava group had fulfilled its purpose 
well and its own line of retreat towards 
Kremenchug remained open. It began 
to be generally believed that the Ger- 
mans had again made a successful with- 
drawal and that with the autumn rains 
approaching the Russians could not hope 
to achieve much more until the winter, 
when, however, they would probably 
find the Germans firmly established on 
a new defensive front. 


But about September 16 a rapid de- 
terioration in the German situation 
north of Poltava began to threaten their 
hold on Eliev. About the 10th, Rokos- 

^ , - sovsky gained some 

Rokossovsky i i r j .i. 

1 « bridge-heads across the 
Outflanks t\ j r j 

Brvansk 

^ later began to outflank 

Bryansk, although, owing to the very 
difficult nature of the marshy country, 
it did not seem probable that he 
would be able to exploit these suc- 
cesses. German confidence in the 
security of their position was, however, 
* their undoing ; for the Russians at- 
tacking over swamps deemed impassable 
caught the enemy by surprise, and 
captured his principal strong point on 
the Desna at Novo Seversky. The line of 
the Desna thus became untenable and 
on September 17 the Germans were 
forced to withdraw from Bryansk. 
Whether the Germans had intended to 
halt their withdrawal on the Desna 
may be doubtful, but they certainly 
had intended to choose their own time 
to withdraw from it. Now it became 
probable that they would be forced to 
retire to their stronghold at Gomel and 
the upper Dnieper. At this same period 
Vatutin was making progress to the 
south-west, capturing Romny, which the 
Germans had held stubbornly, and 
threatening the Kiev-Poltava railway. 
By September 22 he had crossed this 
railway and two days later his advanced 
troops had reached the Dnieper opposite 
Cherkassy and at Pereyaslavl. By that 
time, too, Rokossovsky had crossed the 
lower Desna and had captured the 
important town of Chernigov after 
heavy fighting. It was evident that if 
the Germans had intended to hold a 



RED ARMY'S ENTRY INTO YELNYA 


On August 30, 1943, the Red Army broke through strong German defences consisting of an intricate 
system of trenches, barbed wire entanglements, mines, portable steel pillboxes made of armour 
plate 4-2* ins. thick, and iron arid concrete forts, to recapture Yelhya. Scene of Timoshenko's 
counter-offensive in 1941 (see illus., page 1838), Yelnya, biggest German stronghold guarding 
Smolensk, lies on the railway between Spasdemiansk and Smolensk, and is the focus of seven roads. 


substantial bridge-head across the 
Dnieper east of Kiev, that had now 
become impracticable. Moreover, their 
force at Poltava was now occupying a dan- 
gerous salient and, pursued by Koniev, 
began a rapid retreat to Kremenchug. 

By the end of the month the Russians 
were in close contact with the strongly 
fortified Melitopol line, which the Ger- 
mans had constructed to link the Crimea 
with the Dnieper defences, and had 
reached the Dnieper nearly all the way 
from Zaporozhe to the neighbourhood 
of Gomel, the defences of which were 
half encircled. 

Parther north, Popov to the right of 
Rokossovsky had kept pace with him, 
his being the army that actually took 
Bryansk, and he was now closing in on 
Gomel from the north-east. Still 
farther north, Sokolovsky’s Rosiavl 
offensive was making progress, out- 
flanking Smolensk on the south ; while 
an Order of the Day revealed that 
Yeremenko had taken the offensive 
between Veliki Luki and Smolensk and, 
on September 19, had taken Yartsevo 
north-east of the latter. Three days 
later he also captured Demidov, an out- 
post of the Smolensk defences. Smolensk 
had thus become another dangerous 
salient and on September 25 Sokolovsky, 
after some heavy rearguard fighting, 
occupied the town, the Germans with- 
drawing to Vitebsk and Orsha. On the 
same day Rosiavl was also captured, 
the Germans withdrawing to the Dnieper 
about Mogilev and Rogachev. 
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The Germans had now reached a line 
on which they must stand, if not through 
the winter at least until they had 
reorganized and made good the immense 
losses of men and „ 
material they had „ 
suffered in . retreat. ^ . 

They presumably 
shared the general opinion tliat the 
Russian summer offensive with its 
immensely lengthened lines of com- 
munication had almost exhausted itself, 
and that with autumn rains approaoliing 
no serious attempt would be made to 
force the formidable Dnieper line, at 
least until winter. They apparently 
intended to hold Gomel, and the line of 
the river Sozh protecting its northern 
flank, to prevent the Russians from clos- 
ing up to the upper Dnieper position. 
Moreover, they sliowed no int(‘ntion 
of abandoning the Crimea, and evcui still 
held a small bridge-head across the Kerch 
Straits, although on S(iptomber U] they 
had finally been driven out of Novo- 
rossiisk, the denial of which to the 
Russians had appeared to be the main 
object of their stubborn retention of a 
foothold in the K.u]>an. Except where 
Tolbiikhin on the Zaporozlie-Azov front 
was still attacking strongly and in the 
Taman |>eninsula wlicro fierce fighting 
was going 0 !i in the marsh lands adjoin- 
ing the lower reaches of the Kuban, by 
the beginning of October the Bummer 
offensive had ended, and there seerned 
little prospect of a farther offensive 
until the winter. 


30 * 




Chapter 283 

SICILY FALLS IN THIRTY-EIGHT DAYS 

When they invaded Sicily on July 10, 1943, the Allies had prepared for a 
campaign lasting ninety days. In fact, Messina was in our hands on 
August 17, and all organized Axis resistance ceased after only thirty-eight 
days of fighting — sortie of it among the stijfest the Allies had met up to that 
date. Moreover, this campaign of record swiftness was carried out in moun- 
tainous country that compared in difficulty with the terrain in Tunisia, as this 
first-hand account by Squadron-Leader Derek Adkins, R.A.F., testifies 


A fter the conquest of North Africa, 
terminating on May 13 with the 
surrender of the last remaining 
enemy elements in Tunisia {see Chapter 
277), the world waited anxiously for the 
promised attack on what Mr. Churchill 
had referred to as the soft under-belly 



IN A PACKING STREET 
Royal Marines who stormed the coastal 
bakeries at Cape Passero pushed inland, and 
the same day (July lo) captured the town of 
Pachino (which has a population of 20,000) 
and the adjacent airfield after overcoming 
stubborn Italian resistance. Here, a British 
patrol passes along a Pachino street on the 
lookout for snipers. Photo, British Official 


of the Axis.” There were even signs of 
impatience at the delay in following up 
the North African campaign. In point 
of fact, the Allied High Command had 
been busy completing plans for the 
next phase of the war as agreed at the 
Casablanca Conference {see Chapter 290). 

This was the invasion and conquest 
of Sicily, to be preceded by the reduction 
of the two islands of Pantelleria and 
Lampedusa, and to be followed by a 
land invasion of the Italian mainland, 
using Sicily as the logical stepping-stone. 


The surrender of Pantelleria and 
Lampedusa {see Chapter 268) demon- 
strated the potentialities of Allied air 
power and eliminated the risk of enemy 
interference with the greater tasks that 
lay ahead from these useful bastions 
in the Mediterranean. 

The Sicilian campaign could have 
been suitably completed with the cap- 
ture of Catania on August 5, but the 
remaining pocket of German resistance 
in the north-east corner might have 
proved a serious menace, not oMy to the 
Allied occupation of the island but also 
to the subsequent land invasion of the 
toe of Italy. For these reasons it was 
essential to occupy the entire north- 
eastern tip, including the important 
port of Messina. 

The period of preparation for the 
invasion began within a few days 
after the fall of Tunis and continued 
uninterruptedly until the first week of 
July, The Eoyal Navy and Merchant 
Navy carried troops and supplies safely 
through the Straits of Gibraltar to 
Oran, Algiers, Philippeville and 
Bone. Other ships sailed from Alex- 


andria and found safe anchorage at 
Solium, Tobruk, Derna, Benghazi, Tri- 
poli, Sfax, Sousse and Malta, while one 
convoy of assault landing ships and 
special cargo craft, carrying the First 
(Canadian Division, completed a 2,000- 
mile voyage from Great Britain. Allied 
aircraft not only protected the ships and 
harbours from air attack ; they also kept 
a constant vigil for enemy submarines, j 

The Strategic Air Force was respon- - 
sible for the softening up process which 
began with constant -r. . 

heavy and medium 
bomber raids on the opening 
eastern aerodromes of ^ 

Sicily, the vital supply hub of Messina, 
important rail centres, marshalling yards 
and other ports through which the' 
island could be reinforced. The samei 
pattern developed as at El Alamein, 
when Liberators and Wellingtons blasted 
ports as far away as Benghazi and 
Palermo. But this time the bombing 
was by day as well as by night. 

Then, in the final preparatory stage, 
light bombers joined in the attack on 
aerodromes, install ations, commn n ica- 



General Dwight D. Eisenhower, Allied Commander-in-Chief, Mediterranean Forces (right), 
and General Sir Harold Alexander, Deputy C.-in-C., at the meetUig ol Attied war chiefs held 
in Tunisia on July 25, the day Mussolini resigned from his leadership of the Italian Government, 
Allied Naval forces were under the command of Admiral of the Fleet Sir Andrew Cunningham, 
Allied Air Forces under that of Air Chief Marshal Sir Arthur Tedder, Photo, British Official 
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ITALIAN DEAD IN AVOLA 

Men of a British patrol passing dead Italian soldiers in Avola, which lies near the south-east 
corner of Sicily and was captured by British troops pushing north from Cape Passero the day after 
the invasion began. Other British forces moving inland after the capture of Syracuse met 
moderate resistance from an Italian division, and much stronger opposition from German troops. 

Photo, British Official 


the ports of S 3 a:acuse and Augusta and 
the airfield at Pachino. The Americans 
were to land farther west in the Gulf of 
Gela and occupy the airfields at Comiso, 
Biscari, Ponte Olivo and Licata. 

Two of the British divisions — ^the 50th 
and the 5th — landed in the Gulf of 
Note between Cape Passero and Syra- 
cuse. The 50th (Northumbrian) was in 
front of Avola, and 
the 5th farther north 
near Cassibile. The 51st 
(Highland) Division 
and the First Canadian 
in the centre to the west, south and 
north of Cape Passero. British units 
taking part included the Eoyal Scots 
Fusiliers, 14th London Eegiment 
(London Scottish), Highland Light 
Infantry, the Cameronians (Scottish 
Eifles), the Welch Eegiment and men 
from the Devon, Dorset and Hampshire 
Eegiments which had seen years of 
service in Malta. 


British 

Forces 

Engaged 

Division were 


When the Allies landed in Sicily, 
enemy strength there was estimated 
at 12 divisions (about 400,000 men) 
consisting of five Italian infantry, 
among them the 4th (Livorno) and 54tli 
(Napoli), five Italian coastal, and two 


tions and other special targets. (Flying 
Fortresses, Mitchells . and Wellingtons 
were used for the sledge-hammer blows ; 
Bostons, Baltimores and Marauders for 
the stinging, lightning thrusts. For 
more spectacular work there were 
Mosquitoes and Mustangs.) Fighter 
squadrons of the Desert Air Force were 
moved in advance to Malta and Pantel- 
leria, and Spitfires swept across the 
Mediterranean to clear the skies. 

The stage was set. Under the supreme 
command of General Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower the Allies were about to land on 
. European territory in adequate force. 

The huge armada of nearly 3,000 
vessels of all t37pes was massed with 
escorts, in readiness for the grand 
assault. It carried some 12 divisions of 
The Allies British, Canadian and 
Land on -A.merican troops formed 

; European SoU 

Eighth (which included 
the First Canadian Division under Maj.- 
Gen. Guy Simonds), under the command 
of General Sir Bernard Montgomery, 
and the Seventh, commanded by the 
American Lieut.-Gen. George S. Patton. 
As in Tunisia, the general direction of 
operations by the 15th Army Group, as 
the attacking forces were known, was in 
the hands of General Sir Harold Alex- 
ander, Deputy C.-in-C., with Admiral Sir 
Andrew Cunningham as Allied Naval 
Command er-in-Chief Mediterranean. 

The main landings took place at 3 a.m. 
on July 10 along a 100-mile stretch of 


coast in the south- 
eastern corner of 
Sicily between 
Gela and Licata to 
the west and ex- 
tending to Cas- 
sibile, a few miles 
south of Syracuse ; 
by 6 a.m. the 
success of the 
landings had been 
assured. This 
section of the 
island was chosen 
owing to the 
necessity of having 
continuous fighter 
cover over the 
beaches during the ' 
initial stages, and 
to provide ports 
and airfields as 
soon as possible 
from which to 
maintain and sup- 
port the advance. 

The British and 
„ Canadians were 
given the task of * , 
seizing the east 
coast southwards 
to include the 
whole of the 
Pachino peninsula, 
so that an im- 
mediate advance 
could be made on 
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BRITISH NEWSPAPER IN SICILY 
Four days after the Allied landings in Sicily, the first number of Eighth 
Army News, the front page of which is here reproduced, was printed 
in Syracuse. Note paiticularly the appeal to the troops to avoid aggravat- 
ing the acute shortage of food in Sicily by refraining from buying local 
supplies. That set the tone for British troops throughout the invasion. 




MEETING IN CALTAGIRONE 


United Kingdom and Canadian soldiers greet one another in the main square of Caltagirone, 
a town of 38,000 inhabitants, captured on July 16 by the Canadians striking west from Vizzini. 
Both Caltagirone and Grammichele, taken on the same day by the Canadians, are important 
railway and road centres, and their capture represented an Allied advance on this sector of 
some thirty miles. Photo, British Official 


German (the reconstituted Hermann 
Goering and 15th. Panzer Divisions), all 
under the command of General Guzzoni, 
who led the Italian invasion of Albania 
in 1939. During the later stages of the 
campaign, the 29th Motorized Division 
— destroyed at Stalingrad and re-formed 
— appeared ; and German parachute 
troops offered some of the toughest 
opposition in the course of the fighting. 

On the evening before the main 
assault, detachments of British glider- 
borne troops (of which the Border 
Regiment and the South Staffordshire 
Regiment formed the 
Airborne spearhead) were landed 
Landings near Syracuse, while 
American parachutists 
came down north of Gela. They were 
to disrupt the enemy’s communications 
and hold key positions until the infantry 
had established contact with them. (See 
illus., page 2G69.) 

It was planned that the landings 
should take place in the last light of 
the moon. The airborne troops would 
thus have the advantage of moonlight 
to pick out their actual landing areas 
before darkness set in to conceal their 
movements. But heavy cross winds 
buffeted the aircraft, and the gliders 
arrived half an hour late, making it 
impossible for the landing areas to be 
picked out as planned. In spite of the 
great risks involved, large parties of 



CANADIAN COMMANDER 


Major-General Guy G. Simonds, C.B.E., 
D.S.O., commanding the First Canadian 
Division, wades ashore from a landing craft 
at the invasion of Sicily. After a month’s 
fighting, in which they contributed brilliantly 
to the Allied campaign, the Canadians were 
withdrawn from the front line in the first 
week of August. Photo, British Official ^ 


troops and equipment were safely 
landed, although in the high wind 
they became scattered and were unable 
to attack their obj ectives in full strength. 
Nevertheless, the enemy’s second line 
of defence was successfully thrown into 
confusion during the hours imme- 
diately preceding the arrival of the 
assault forces by sea. (It was later 
revealed that many of the glider pilots, 
after the strain of flying across 400 
miles of land and sea, fought on the 
ground as infantry for nearly 15 hours.) 

The operation differed from the 
German technique against Crete (see 
Chapter 159), where troops were landed 
in a continuous shuttle service without 
artillery, which was brought up later 
by transport. In the Sicilian invasion, 
for the first time in history, a self- 
contained unit, complete with its own 
engineers, artillery, ammunition and 
quartermasters, was committed to 
4 ' battle by air. This was a bold step 
forward frpm the former method of 
dropping small groups of parachutists 
behind enemy lines to seize or destroy 
a specific point. It was, in fact, the first 
time that the Allies had used airborne 
troops extensively in any operation. 

General Montgomery later stated 
that these operations advanced the 
progress of the campaign in the Eightli 
Army sector by a week. But if they 
were important in the British se(;tor, 
they were even more so to the Ameikian 
landings near Gela. Here, armounul 
elements of the Hermann (kx^ring 
Division struck during the actual land- 
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ings, but one airborne combat team 
with light howitzers and other infantry 
weapons had fortunately landed in the 
same area and took the brunt of the 
German attack. They held the Ger- 
mans all Sunday, July 11, and well 
into Monday before American warships 
intervened and reinforcements finally 
arrived to hold the German threat. 

The Allied forces were attacking an 
island nearly 10,000 square miles in 


;U.S. TROOPS IN THE SICILIAN CAMPAIGN 
Divisions 

82nd Airborne Maj.-Gen. Matthew B. Ridgway 
2nd Armoured Maj.-Gen. Hugh J. Gaffey 
1st infantry ... Maj.-Gen. Terry de la Mesa Allen 
3rd Infantry ... Maj.-Gen. Lucian K. Truscott, Jr. 
9th Infantry ... Maj.-Gen. Manton S. Eddy 
45th Infantry Maj.-Gen. Troy H. Middleton 

area with a GOO-miLe coastline, whose 
natural defences liad becni sti.nmglhenod 
by countless pillboxes and other forti- 
fications. But the enemy d(\ri me.es and 
preparations proved to Ixj surprisingly 
inadequate. The Italian coastal bat- 
teries were not lieavily ihdended and 
many were rushed and (‘a.pturetl from 
unguarded flanks. Even when they 
realized that a la,rge-scal<‘. landing had 
been maile and that mon^ troops wore 
coming in from the sea, the, local enemy 
conunanclers were unable to organize 
any concentrated resistance. 

Major-General Julio Cosaro Gotti 
rercinari, the commander of the 54th 
(Napoli) Division, the most imj^rtanb 
Italian field division, admitrixl, after 
fiiipture, that the disorganization of 
their commimications , had left them 




Two hundred British parachutists, dropped on the night of July 14-15, captured Primo Sole bridge 
and held it for 24 hours against constant shell- and mortar-fire, machine-gunning and air- 
bombing. Forced to withdraw three hours before the arrival of the Eighth Army, they saved 
the bridge by removing the enemy’s demolition charges. The Durham Light Infantry then took 
and held the bridge against repeated and violent German tank and infantry attacks. 


completely bewildered. He said that 
the British attack oa the east took them 
by surprise, for they had expected it in 
the west : there the enemy’s main forces 
had been concentrated in anticipation of 
an assault from the direction of Tunis. 

In the initial stages of the landings, 
the protection of the Allied beaches 
was undertaken by short-range figliters 
from Malta, which flew nearly 1,100 
day sorties on July 10. But so limited 
was enemy air opposition that it was 
possible to divert the fighters to the 
role of harr 5 dng the Axis armies in the 
field. After the first landings, for 
example, beach patrols dwindled to 
450 sorties a day, and by July 17 no 
further such patrols were necessary. An 
attack by the Lufbwafle on the newly 
landed forces in any strength might 
have frustrated the whole invasion. 


armies by commanding the sea and 
disembarking troops and their supplies. 

The invasion was maintained by the 
steady, uninterrupted flow of something 
like 10,000 tons of supplies and stores 
daily. British supply services estab- 
lished themselves on the beaches by 
noon on the first day of the landings, 
and before dark had constructed roads 
across the sands to inland dumps. 
Arms and ammunition, vehicles, 
machinery and equipment of all kinds, 
fuel, food and water came ashore in an 
unending stream and 'were hurried 
forward to the fighting troops. In 
all this work the Pioneer Corps played 
an essential part. 

Among the hundreds of vehicles, 
tanks and guns accompanying the 
Allied forces was the amphibious 


DUKW — a cross between a launch and 
a six-wheeled 2-i-ton lorry with a boat- 
shaped and boat-sided body whose 
name, happily translated into ‘‘ duck ” 
by the Army, was derived from the 
factory serial letters: D for the boat, 
CJ the lorry body, KW the lorry chassis. 
It was making its first apj)earance in 
the European theatre of war manned by 
theE.A.S.C. (5eeillus., page 2669). While 
these strange-looking craft can sail 
the seas like a lifeboat or be driven 
ashore on their six wheels, all other 
vehicles, tanks and guns had to be 
waterproofed so that they could go 
through sea water from the ramps of 
the landing craft on to the beaches. 

By the end of the first day a 
continuous strip of beach had been 
consolidated and many coastal towns, 
including Pachino, were in Allied hands. 
Eighty-four men of the ^ ^ 

South Staffordshire 
Regiment who had _ ^ 

landed in gliders to take yracuse 

the Ponte Grande bridge, south of Syra- 
cuse, held it for 14 hours in a gallant 
stand against heavy odds and made it 
possible for the 5th Division to capture 
Sjnracuse by 10 p.m. The port was 
immediately used to bring up supplies. 

A Spitfire wing that had fought all 
the way from El Alamein was flown 
across from Malta to the newly won 
airfield at Pachino. As more aerodromes 
were captured in rapid succession, 
fighter and fighter-bomber and bomber 
squadrons moved in to provide the 
maximum close support to the advancing 
infantry. A constant shuttle service 
operated by Transport Command 
carried troops and equipment to the 
island and returned with Allied 
casualties. The lessons' learned in the 
long and bitter battles of North Africa 
were exploited to the full. 



The Royal Navy’s main task, in 
the execution of which American war- 
ships and units of the Royal Indian, 
Dutch, Polish and Greek fleets rendered 
valuable aid, was the support of the 


NIGHT BARRAGE ON THE PLAIN OF CATANIA 
The battle for Catania was the fiercest and most prolonged action of the Sicilian campaign. 
The Eighth descended to the plain of Catania on July i6, but their advance was delayed by 
pensive mines and demolitions and by German troops who, despite heavy losses, resisted with 
wtter s^bbornness. The city, shelled, bombed, bombarded from the sea, was taken on August 5. 
Here, British 25-pounders put up one of their famous night barrages. PhotM, British Official 
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THE EIGHTH ENTERS CATANIA 

After nearly three weeks of savage fighting, the Eighth 
A.rmy entered Catania on August 5 at 8.30 a.m, and occu- 
pied it without resistance, i. Looters throwing goods 
to crowds v/aiting below: large-scale looting of shops 
and Italian and German stores occurred after the Eighth 
Army’s entry The people, who were undernourished, 
fought desperately not only for food, but for trumpery 
articles of little or no value. Order was restored by the 
British military authorities. 2. A street in Catania'after 
its occupation by the Eighth. 3. Flowers and fruit for the 
invader. 4. The first British patrol penetrates to the 
centre of the city. Photos, British Officinl 
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Many of the Sicilian aerodromes had 
been wrecked by bombing and sabotage 
(at Pachino the landing ground had been 
ploughed to a depth of 18 inches, but 
within 48 hours it was in use again). 
Harvest fields had to be cleared and 
Servicing Commandos of the K.A.F. 
helped the local farm hands to cut 
and gather the crops. Then the Air- 
field Construction Group and Pioneers 
set to work with bulldozers and scrapers 
to tear up the stubble and level the 
runways. Supplies were moved up from 
the beaches, often under attack by low- 
flying Axis aircraft. 

It was not until the Germans entered 
the picture on July 11 that any properly 
staged counter-attack was launched by 
armoured formations of the re-formed 
Hermann Goering 
Division which came 
within 300 yards of 
Gela. The battle raged 
for 24 hours with the Germans 
continuing spasmodic attacks, now 
against this point, now against that, 
instead of massing for one determined 
drive supported by infantry. By mid- 
day on the 12th the Americans had 
won and the Axis force was in retreat. 
Thereafter the American line was 
pushed firmly and evenly ahead and 
up into the hills which form the back- 
bone of Sicily. 

The Eighth Army, having secured 
a firm bridge-head, continued their ad- 
vance in two directions, northwards 


BRITISH FORMATIONS AND UNITS IN THE SICILIAN CAMPAIGN 

ISth Army Group Gen. The Hon. Sir Harold Alexander 

8th Army Gen. Sir Bernard Montgomery 

XXX Corps Lt.-Gen. Sir Oliver Leese 


Divisions 

1st Airborne : 5th, 50th, 5 1st and 78th Infantry 

Units 

Green Howards 
Hampshire Regiment 
Highland Light Infantry 
King’s Own Yorkshire Light 
Infantry 

King’s Royal Rifle Corps 
Lancashire Fusiliers 
Leicestershire Regiment 
Lincolnshire Regiment 
London Irish Rifles (Royal Ulster 
Rifles, ISth London Regiment) 
London Scottish (14th London 
Regiment) 

Middlesex Regiment 
Northamptonshire Regiment 
Princess Louise’s Kensington Regi- 
ment (13th London Regiment) 


Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders 
Black Watch 
Border Regiment 
Cameron Highlanders (Queen’s 
Own) 

Cameronians 
Cheshire Regiment 
Commandos 
County of London 
(Sharpshooters) 

Devonshire Regiment 
Dorsetshire Regiment 
Durham Light Infantry 
East Surrey Regiment 
East Yorks Regiment 
Gordon Highlanders 
i — 


Yeomanry 


Brigades 

Irish ; 4th Armoured 

Royal Berkshire Regiment 
1st Royal Dragoons 
Royal East Kent Regiment (Buffs) 
Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers 
Royal Irish Fusiliers 
Royal Marines 
Royal Scots Greys 
Royal Scots Fusiliers 
40th, 44th. 46th and SOth Royal 
Tank Regiments 
Royal West Kent Regiment 
Seaforth Highlanders 
South Staffordshire Regiment 
Welch Regiment 
Wiltshire Regiment “ 

York and Lancaster Regiment 
^ 


German 
Troops Enter 
the Picture 


through Augusta, and north-westwards 
through Palazzola to Vizzini. Farther 
south, Eagusa was captured, also 
on the 12th. On the same day, while 
cruisers and monitors lay outside, a 
British destroyer and the Greek de- 
stroyer H.H.M.S. “ Kanaris ” entered 
the port of Augusta, and found that 
the enemy had evacuated the town. 
Naval landing parties hoisted the 
Union Jack, and an Italian submarine 
trying to escape was captured by a 
British minesweeper. Admiral Leonardo 
Priato, Commandant of the Augusta 
naval base, and General Achille d’Havet, 
commander of the Italian 206th 
(Coastal) Division, were among the 
2,000 prisoners taken up to this stage. 

The Sicilians seemed completely dazed 


BRITISH PATROL ENTERS PATERNO 
British troops crossed the river Simeto 2Lnd captured Paterno, an important enemy base on 
the circular railway running round Mount Etna, on August 5, the day on which Catania fell. 
They were welcomed by the people with joy and relief. Canadians, pushing on from Regalbuto, 
were reported within five miles of A.drano, another important enemy base on the Etna circular 
railway, on the same date. BHtish Omdal 


by the invasion, in much the same way 
as the French had been by the German 
blitzkrieg of 1940. Proclamations over 
the signature of General . , 

Alexander, whose ap- Alexander: 

pointment as Military _ * 
Governor was an- Governor 

nounced on the 17th, were posted in 
the . main square of each city immedi- 
ately after its capture. These declared 
that the Allies had invaded Sicily to 
deliver the people from the Fascist 
regime and to restore Italy as a free 
nation. They added that the rule of the 
Crown of Italy was suspended and the 
Fascist party dissolved and all its dis- 
criminatory decrees and laws annulled. 
Executive power rested in A.M.6.O.T. 
(Allied Military Government of Occupied 
Territory), an organization set up, with 
Major-General Lord Rennell of Eodd as 
Chief Civil Affairs Officer, long before 
the invasion took place. Staffed by 
British and American officers, 
A.M.G.O.T. took over the executive 
government of provinces and towns. As 
the Prime Minister said in the House of 
Commons on July 21, the aim of the 
administration would be “ the elimina- 
tion of the doctrines and practices of 
Fascism.’’ He added, It is the earnest 
hope of H.M. Government that, when 
delivered from the Fascist regime, the 
people of Sicily will of their own accord, 
turn towards liberal and democratic 
ideas.” The civil population everywhere 
welcom(3d the arrival. of Allied troops, 
and their manifestations of joy were at 
times almost embarrassing. Fruit and 
wine were lavishly bestowed on the 
invaders, and many of .the peasants 
offere(i to show where mines had been 
sown in roads and bridges. 

The Eighth Army continued on its two 
lines of advance, northwards towards 
Catania, and north-westwards in the 
direction of Vizzini and Enna. Early 
on July 14 an enemy counter-attack 
reached Augusta and succeeded in cut- 
ting off some troops, but the situation 







SUPPLIES FOR THE ALLIES LANDED AT SYRACUSE 
Syracuse was captared in the evening of July lo, 1943, by a combined land-air-sea operation in which glider-borne 
hoops played an rnpormt part. Apart from some German resistance in the streets, there was Uttle opposition, and 
a®”**- witli safe anchorage for many ships of large displacement were found 

undamaged. .Mied mnesweepers soon cleared the mines. Here, tons of equipment are stacked on the beach after 
unloading. Below. Bren gun carriers haul anti-tank guns inland shortly after the Sicilian landings. 
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was quickly resfored. Nevertheless, 
it delayed the capture of Vizzini 
which, after changing hands five times, 
was finally taken on the 15th. At 
Francofonte German parachutists, fight- 
ing as infantry, compelled the attacking 
British forces to accept proportionate 
casualties for the first time in Sicily. 

It was not, however, until the second 
week of the campaign that the Eighth 
Army encountered the main enemy 
forces. Eesistance stiffened everywhere, 
especially near Catania, where the fight- 
ing became very fierce. 

On the night of July 14-15 less than 
200 British parachute troops were 
dropped seven miles south of Catania 
■Ro^+i f seized intact the im- 

Portant 400-ft. long 
•RriridP* bridge (Ponte di Primo 
Sole) over the Gorna- 
lunga river. They removed th6 demo- 
lition charges and took up defensive 
positions. Throughout the day of July 
15 they w^ere continuously attacked by 
greatly superior forces and were finally 
forced to withdraw after they had run 
out of ammunition. Relieving forces 
reached the bridge during the night 
and, after many heavy counter-attacks 
had been repulsed, it was again in Allied 


‘IMPREGNABLE BASTION’ OF THE EUROPEAN FORTRESS 
When the Allies landed in Sicily on July lo, 1943, they were engaged in large-scale fighting 
on the soil of western Europe for the first time since June 1940. The first * impregnable bastion * 
of Hitler's Fortress of Europe had been penetrated. The campaign went much better than the 
plan : instead of taking 90 days, as anticipated, the Allies cleared Sicily of the enemy in 38 days. 

S'pedially drawn for The Second Grea-t Wa.r by Falix Gardon 


hands by tlie following morning. How- 
ever, the enemy made good use of the 
respite thus gained, and hundreds of 
transport vehicles and tanks poured 
into the Catania plain. A quarter of 
the island had been liberated, and 
prisoners numbered 25,000. 

At this stage the 50th and 5th 
Divisions were brought to a temporary 
standstill north of the Primo Sole 
badge. On their left the 51st Division 
was , pushing against strong German 
resistance, but managed to form two 
more bridge-heads over the Gornalunga, 
north of Ramaoca. The Canadians were 
still advancing on the extreme left of the 
Eighth Army against fierce opposition 
by the (re-formed) 15th Panzer Division, 
and places changed hands several times. 
After capturing Grammichele and Calta- 
girone on the 16th, and with American 
help Piazza Armorina on the 18th, they 
entered' Valgiiernera by tlic 19th. 
Though delayed by demolitions and 
mortar fire, Americans pressing on from 


Caltanissetta and the Canadians from 
Yalguernera captured Enna in a joint 
attack on July 20. The Canadians went 
on to take Leonfbrte after bitter fighting 
on July 28. 

On the west flank the American Seventh 
Army had made rapid progress. Oppo- 
sition had been slight, except for short 
fierce local engagements, and at no- 
point did they meet such determined or 
prolonged resistance as that encountered! 
by the Eighth Army. They captured! 
Niscemi, Oanicatti, Campobello, and; 
Palma di Montechiaro on July 15, and, 
after fighting their way northward?^ 
through liilly country, made contact 
witli the Canadians near Enna. Gal- 
tanissetta fell to them on J uly 18. After 
a naval bombardment and 24 hours’ 
confused fighting, the Americans cap- 
tured Agrigento on the 16th. Next day,. 
U.S. Rangers took, Porto Empedocle. 
The possession of these coastal towns- 
facilitated the landing of sup[)iles and 
xemtbreements. The Seventh Army then- 
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AMERICAN 7 th ARMY TROOPS IN SICILY 
An American heavy artillery unit moving its 155-mm. gun along a winding mountain road recently 
repaired by a U.S. Engineer detachment. One of these guns hurled the first Allied shell on to the Italian 
mainland from a position near Messina. Left, General Sir Harold Alexander, Deputy C.-in-C. Allied Forces, 
and Lieut.-Gen. George S. Patton, commanding General, American forces, hold a consultation at a Sicilian 
airfield. Below, U.S. troops passing through the main street of a little town on their way to Palermo. 
The citizens shout * Viva America ’ and ‘ Viva Inghilterra. ' Photos, U.S. Official ; Keystone 
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pushed fcrward rapidly tlirougli the 
west of island. They e]^ered Cas- 
telvetrandx(with one of the Hst airfields 
in Sicily) and a number pf other places 
on July 21, Palermo bn the 22nd. 
Marsala fell to them on the 23rd, 
Trapani on the 24:th. The Allies now 
possessed more airfields and, in Palermo 
the capital, a most valuable port. 

All Sicily except the north-east corner 
was in Allied hands ; over 70,000 
prisoners had been taken, 50,000 of them 
by the xVmericans. The number of pris- 
, oners captured in the 
three weeks of the 

Resistance 

from Italians not snr- 

prising. Italian resist- 
ance was almost non-existent, and 
there were many indications that a 
number of the Italian soldiers actually 
welcomed the invasion. At Caltaniasetta, 
for example, large quantities of civil 
and military stores were found intact, al- 
t hough orders had been received for their 
destruction. The booty included 14 steam 
locomotives and 100 railway wagons in 
good condition. The Italian soldier 
thought in terms of his vineyard rather 
than of the Italian Empire. Most of 
those who did put up a fight were in- 
spired either by German pressure or by 
the few fanatical Fascists who stiU had 
faith in the slogan that was everywhere 
on the walls — Viva il Duce.” There 
were only three armoured Italian bat- 
talions, able to muster some 150 tanks, 
many of them the archaic Fiat B-3000, 
which was designed in 1918 and then 
known as the breakthrough” tank : the 
Italians referred to it more aptly as the 
“ breakdown ” tank.^ The main reason 
for the failure of Italian armoured fight- 


OPERATIONS AROUND ENNA 

Left, enemy troops who have surrendered to the Eighth leave the wrecked building on the out- 
skirts of Enna which they have been using as a strong-point. Right, temporary Battn. H.Q. 
of the Carlton and York Regiment from which part of the Canadian attack on German positions 
near Enna was directed. Enna itself, focal point of all Sicilian road and rail communications, 
fell to a joint U.S.-Canadian attack on July 20. Photos, British and Canadian OJJicial 


ing vehicles in Sicily was lack of petrol 
and the low morale of their crews after 
months of tinkering with obsolete 
equipment. Broken tracks, broken 
springs, blistering engines, apart from 
casualties in action, made them useless. 


CANADIAN TROOPS IN SICILY 
1st Canadian Division 
(Maj.-Gen. Guy Simonds, C.B.E., D.S.O.) 
Units 

Alberta Regiment Nova Scotia Regiment 

Canadian Recce Regiment Ontario Regiment 
Nth, 12th and 14th Cana- Princess Patricia’s Canadian 
dian Tank Regiments _ . 

Edmonton Regiment Saskatoon Light Infantry 

French Canadian Regiment Seaforth Highlanders of 
Hastings and Prince Edward Canada 

Regiment Vancouver Regiment 

48ch Highlanders of Canada West Nova Scotia Regt. 
New Brunswick Regiment Winnipeg Regiment 
I 


By July 20 the Eighth Army’s line ran 
from the bridge-head at Ponte di Primo 
Sole westwards along the railway to 
Enna, It soon became evident that the 
Germans intended to form their main 
defensive position on a line running 
from Catania north-westwards to the 
coast through Troina, a Small town on a 
rocky summit west of Mount Etna. 

In the following week Allied pressure 
against these Axis j^ositions, which 
covered the Messina peninsula, increased, 
and by August 1 the tempo had risen 
to such a pitch that the final assault 
may be said to have staHcd. Activity 
on the Eighth Army’s eastern sector had 
been limited in the main to offensive 


patrols and considerable exchange of 
artillery and mortar fire. lailand, some 
progress was made — ^the Americans cap- 
tured Nicosia on July 29, and by the 31st 
an appreciable bridge-head had been 
secured over the Dittaino river. The 
Canadians took Regalbuto on August 2 
in fierce hand-to-hand fighting, and on 
the same day the newly arrived British 
78th Division (veterans of Longstop and 
Boil Aoukaz in Tunisia) stormed the 
mountain stronghold of Centuripe. 
Catenanuova was also secured. Agira, 
captured by the Canadians on July 29 
and lost again, was firmly in Canadian 
hands on August 3. (The 78th Division 
took over the front held by the Cana- 
dians when the latter were withdrawn 
from Sicily about this time.) 


There were now indications that this 
Allied pressure against the central 
sector was forcing the enemy to make 
preparations for a gen- ^ 
oral withdrawal and ^ 

Eighth Army patrols 
Probing the area a mile 
north of our own positions on the Cata- 
nia plain on August 3 failed to make 
contact with the enemy. At the same 
time it was observed that a m munition 
dumps in Catania and bn the Gerbini 
landing grounds were bbihg destroyed. 

Meanwhile, the Americans were meet- 
ing very stiff resistance from the Germa a 
29th and the Itafian 26th Divisions neat 
Troina and on - the difficult northern 
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CANADIAN TANKS IN REGALBUTO 
Regalbuto, a strong and heavily defended mountain fortress, fell to the Canadians after severe 
hand-to-hand fighting on August 2 — the day on which the 78th Division captured Centuripe. 
Smashed by R.A.F. bombing and British and Canadian shelling, Regalbuto was more com- 
pletely destroyed than any other town in Sicily. Bitter fighting on the whole Sicilian front 


marked this phase of the campaigns. 

coastal road. TKe country is here superb- 
ly beautiful, but appalling for offensive 
warfare. All the valleys run north and 
south, and mountain rocks overlook 
the narrow strip of road. Water from 
the springs and rivers cascades- down 
deep furrows into the turquoise-blue 
sea. The Americans had to move from 
west to east, across the grain of the 
hills and across the many ridges and 
ravines. It was country more difficult 


Troina fell to the U.S. First Division 
on August 6. Farther north the Goums 
(French Moroccan troops) worked their 
way through the mountains towards 
San Fratello. 

On July 30 the islands of Favignana, 
Levanzo and Marettimo, forming the 
^ Eg^di^ group ^off of 

who^ were token prisoner ^ the Germoiu 

' : through \^drano; but tllis plan -Hraa 

upset by the capture of Clnturipe. 

The enemy had to witl^raw from 
[N REGALBUTO Catania, which was entered b;|the Eighth 

1 fortress, fell to the Canadians after severe Army On^ August 5 ; but a^.fetrong rear- 

fhich the 78th Division captured Centuripe. guard and' 'lextensi ve deiiiolitions made 

ISS XTsiSS Z; father adiSnee dow. In the oontrd 

Photo, Associated Press sector aiso road blocks, mines and other 

obstacles had to be dealt with before 
lan any in Tunisia, with ample cover progress could be made against equally 

r the enemy in olive groves, among the determined German rearguards. After 

^presses and behind thick stone walls, extremely heavy fighting, the Canadians 

hey took Capizzi on August 1, then captured Adrano on August 7, and this 

in Stefano on the 2nd, and after a success was exploited by a continuous 

^’-e-day battle of intense bitterness advance, carried out by ‘Ueap-frogging” 

THE 78th DIVISION TAKE CENTURIPE 
The British 78th Division, veterans of Tunisia, replaced the Canadian units withdrawn from 
the line in Sicily in the early days of August 1943. They scored their first spectacular success 
in Sicily when they stormed the natural fortress-town of Centuripe (nicknamed ‘ Cherry Ripe ’) 
on August 2. Left, Royal Inniskilling Fusiliers look down on the * Grimm’s fairy tale place 
perched on a crag ’ which they helped to capture. Right", stretcher-bearers bring in a casualty. 




Enemy’s Line 
South of 
Etna is Cut 


Photo, Associated Press 

than any in Tunisia, with ample cover 
for the enemy in olive groves, among the 
cypresses and behind thick stone walls. 
They took Capizzi on August 1, then 
San Stefano on the 2nd, and after a 
five-day battle of intense bitterness 


perched on a crag ’ which they helped to capture. 
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FALL OF MESSINA 
irly in the morning of August 
, 1943, U.S. troops entered 
essina from the west. They 
sre joined at lo a.m. by British 
lits from the south : the 
:ilian campaign was over. 

General Eisenhower, Allied 
-in-C., and General Mont- 
mery, C.-in-C. Eighth Army, 
spect the Italian mainland 
>ni Messina. During this visit 

Montgomery’s headquarters, 
:neral Eisenhower invested him 
th the highest order America 
n bestow on a soldier of another 
tion — that of Commander of 
e Legion of Merit. 2. Men of 
E East Yorks Regiment, first 
itish infantry to enter Messina, 
ze across at the mainland from 
gun emplacement in the har- 
ur. 3. An American recon- 
issance unit searches a Messina 
■eet for snipers. 4. The water- 
)nt of Messina when it fell. 
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BRITISH AND AMERICANS MEET NEAR RANDAZZO 
Randazzo, vital point in the enemy’s defence line based on Mount Etna, was defended with 
desperation by the Germans against concentric attacks by the British Eighth and U.S. Seventh 
Armies. It fell on August 13, the British 78th Division entering it shortly after the American 
Ninth. Before they abandoned this key to their entire Sicilian position, the Germans set 
many mines and booby-traps and fired the town, 

battalions of infantry, on Bronte, which the Italian mainland. The small craft, 
fell during the night. however, were not easy targets and the 

In the northern coastal sector, on the concentration of flak was described as 


they captured Milazzo on August 15. 
The whole of Mount Etna was in Allied 


hands by the 14tli. The Eighth Army, on 
the eastern cliff road, occupied Taor- 
mina pn the 15th, ^ 

and were then held . .... , 

up by a demolished „ 
bridge. But next day ® 

a daring Commando landing was made 
farther up the coast at Scaletta, only 
eight miles south of Messina. Simul- 
taneously an amphibious group from 
the American Seventh Army landed 
beyond Milazzo, also about eight miles 
from Messina, and it became a race 


between the two armies. The Americans 


won ; advanced U.S. forces reached the 


outskirts of Messina by 8 p.m. on 
August 16. By 10 a.m. the following 
morning British Commandos and units 
of the Fourth Armoured Brigade joined 
them, and organized resistance ceased; 


The Sicilian pap^ipaign , had lasted 38 
days, whereas the Allied High Command 
had prepared for a 90-dayi^’ campaign. 
The number of prisoners reached approx- 
imately 200,000, nearly all ^alians, of 
whom some 70,000 (mostly| Sicilians) 
were allowed to return home. 


night of August 7-8, an infantry battalion 
of the Seventh Army made an unopposed 
landing in the enemy’s rear some five 
miles east of Sant’ Agata. They met an 
enemy motorized column moving west 
and a sharp engagement followed in 
which 1,500 prisoners were taken. They 
then took San Fratello and Sant’ Agata, 
both on the 8th. Next day the Seventh 
made contact with the Eighth north- 
west of Bronte. The advance continued 
up the coast towards Cape Orlando. 
On the night of August 10-11, U.S. forces 
landed north of the Cape and struck 
inland towards Naso. By this time 
the Germans were showing signs of 
exhaustion. They were not short of 
supplies, however, but of reserves. 

After the capture of Bronte on August 
8 the left wing of the Eighth Army swung 
round the western 
Fall of . slopes of Mount Etna, 

Randazzo leaving Bandazzo, 

lying almost central 
on the enemy’s lateral communications 
across the Messina peninsula, as the next 
and most important objective. The 
Germans strained every nerve to hold 
the town, but it fell on August 13 after 
fierce fighting. Its capture set a time 
Hmit to the campaign and was the signal 
for a speed-up of the enemy’s with- 
drawal, The Axis forces were cornered, 
A general evacuation across the Messina 


“ one of the greatest ever assembled on 
any battlefield.” The enemy thus 
succeeded in withdrawing some 45,000 
of his remaining 70,000 troops. 

Meanwhile, German demolitions and 
mines failed to check the Seventh Army’s 
advance along the north coast, where 


German losses in killed and wounded 
were not less than 23,000 ; similar losses 
by the Italians were between 7,000 and 
8,000. British and American casualties 
were comparatively light, - the Eighth 
Army suffering 11,835 and the Seventh 
Army 7,500. (Up till August 4, when 



Straits followed. Bombers kept up 
almost incessant day and night attacks 
Qh the coastal roads leading to Messina, 
oh the barges and ferries in the Straits, 
landing beaches and towns on 


EMERGENCY OPERATION IN A MONASTERY CHAPEL 
The chapel of La Casella Monastery, built in 1624, served as theatre for emergency operations 
during the fighting round Catania. Medical supplies and bandages were placed on the altar ; 
lighting was supplied by a portable apparatus. After treatment at this casualty station, wounded 
men were taken to a near-by airfield for evacuation by air to base hospitals. In its first 36 hours 
17 abdominal operations were performed at this C.C.S. Photo, JBriUah Official 
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they were withdrawn from the line, the 
First Canadian Division lost 135 officers 
and 1,760 other ranks — 395 killed, 1,200 
wounded, and 300 missing.) 

Between July 1 and August 17 the 
Axis lost 1,691 aircraft, of which 591 
were destroyed in the air and over 1,000 
destroyed or captured on the ground. , 
Allied losses totalled 274 aircraft. From 
July 3, when the softening-up process 
began, more than 33,000 sorties were 
flown — 27,000 by fighters and fighter- 
bombers, and many more than 5,000 
by light and medium bombers. 

Up to August 10 the enemy had lost 
260 tanks and 502 guns, either destroyed 
or captured ; Allied figures were 103 
tanks and 251 guns, including those 
sunk during the landings. 

Allied merchant shipping losses 
totalled 85,000 tons, while over 300 
Axis vessels were . sunk or damaged. 
The Eoyal Navy lost two submarines, 
H.M.S. ‘‘Saracen” and H.M.S. “Par- 
thian,” three motor-torpedo-boats and 
one guijfioat. The United States 
destroye# “ Maddox ” was sunk by air 
attack on July 10, and the U.S. mine- 
sweeper “ Sentinel ” was lost on July 11. 

The part played by the medical 
services in the campaign was a notable 
one. Apart from battle casualties, the 
Casualty Clearing Stations worked stren- 
uously to cope with 
the large number of 
cases of malaria — often 
the majority of the 
patients. The Royal Air Force and 
United States Army Air Force were 
responsible for the evacuation by air of 
nearly all battle casxialties. From July 
6 to August 14 a total of 14,898 patients, 
wounded or sick, were flown from 
Sicily to the North African coast and 
from forward hospitals on the African 
mainland to base hospitals in Egypt or 
Algeria. Mobile Field Hospitals of the 
Royal Air Force, each equipped with 
an operating theatre, an X-ray section, 
and a small clinical laboratory, and 
having among their staff members of 
Princess Mary’s B.A.F. Nursing Service, 
had a dual role to play. Like the 
army’s Casualty Clearing Stations they 
provided emergency surgery and treat- 
ment in the field, while in addition they 
had the important task of holding, 
selecting and preparing cases for evacua- 
tion by air. 


Part Played 
by Medical 
Services 


The work of the Sub-Commission for 
Monuments, Fine Arts and Archives 
needs a passing reference. Not the least 
important of its tasks was the protec- 
tion of war-damaged buildings and 
arranging essential ^pairs to monu- 
ments, works of ai5h}, libifaries and 
archives. In Palermo, for example, 
only minor patching was required to 


safeguard the 17th century stucco 
reliefs of New Testament history and 
of the battle of Lepanto iii the Oratory 
of Santa Zita, and those other master- 
pieces by the same artist, Serpotta, 
which enrich the Oratory of San Lorenzo. 

General Montgomery described the 
campaign as “ very well planned, very 
w-ell executed and very cleanly finished 
off,” and in a congratulatory message 
to General Eisenhower, H.M. The King 
referred to “ the ordered progress of the 
campaign by sea, by land and by air.” 
In point of fact, it can be regarded as 
the prototype of air-supported amphi- 
bian operations. The strength and 


seasoned First Tactical Air Force, 
consisting of squadrons of the Royal 
Air Force, Royal Australian Air Force, 
South African and United States air 
forces. Such opposition as the Axis air 
forces offered at first rapidly collapscdi 
and the decline of the Luftwaffe w'as a 
noticeable feature of the campaign. 
After July 13 Allied fighters roamed the 
skies at will, almost completely unchal- 
lenged, and on the 15th nearly 200 
Spitfire sorties were flown during the 
day without a single German or Italian 
aircraft being seen. As the assault 
forces went ashore the air cover and air 
offensive moved with them in complete 



COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF WITH THE SAPPERS 

General Montgomery, driving near the front in Sicily, came on a group of Royal Engineers 
working on the road and stopped to chat with them. Throughout the campaign, sappers played 
an immensely important part in the Allies* progress. Locating and digging up often thickly sown 
enemy mines, making new roads and repairing old ones damaged by Allied bombing and enemy 
demolitions, improvising bridges — ^these were among their vital duties, all of which were fre- 
quently carried out under fire. Photo ^ British Official 

direction of the first assault took the co-ordination. Never before had an 

enemy by surprise, particularly and army attacked with such complementary 

most satisfactorily the German element, air power. At the same time, the Royal 

Leadership and fighting qualities of the Navy and United States Navy kept the 

two Allied armies never allowed the sea lanes open and gave direct support 

Axis to recover from that surprise, and to the two armies by continual bom- 

the initiative remained in Allied hands bardment of enemy coastal positions, 

throughout the campaign. After the With Sicily in their hands, the Allies 
Italian collapse in the coastal belt, the. had gained three things. First, a 

Germans were never given the chance to springboard for the invasion of Italy; 

concentrate a formidable force at any second, naval advantages from its 

given point and, though they brought in ports; and third, a useful base for 

reinforcements by air and sea, they bombing Italian industrial centres and 

were never able to form a mobile reserve, airfields. Politically, the conquest of 

The master plan was based on the Sicily revealed Italian impoten^^^^ 

increased striking power and flexibility accelerated the elimij^fton of Italy 

of Air Marshal Sir Arthur Coningham’s the war. 
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dbapter 284 

ALLIED NAVIES DEFEAT GERMANY AT SEA 

Allied strength in the western seas increased steadily during 1943. Italy's 
surrender freed the Mediterranean from the threat of her fleet, and considerably 
t reduced the strain on both Allied naval and merchant shipping. The curbing 

of the submarine menace is described in Chapter 275 ; here some of the out- 
standing exploits carried out against larger units of the Axis fleets are detailed. 

Naval operations for the same period in the Pacific are covered in Chapter 263 


I N’ the western theatres, the naval 
war in 1943 started with the Allied 
fleets steadily increasing their 
superiority and their grip on major 
problems ; hut in the area of greatest 
news interest — the Western Mediter- 
ranean — progress on land was dis- 
appointingly slow and automatically 
slowed down naval operations. But 
for the men engaged in them there 
was plenty of excitement as well as 
hard work, and there was no relaxation 
of pressure. 


In one operation in January against 
enemy shipping in Palermo — ^revealed 
only 15 /months later when decora- 
tions were announced for men taking 
part in ' it — the new Italian cruiser 
“ Ulpio Traiano,"' completing forservice, 
was sunk and the 8,500-ton transport 
“ Viminale so severely damaged that 
she had to be towed away for repair 
and was sunk in transit. This feat was 
carried out by two “ human torpedoes 
— craft of approximately the same size 
and shape as ordinary torpedoes, driven 
by electric batteries and manned by a 
crew of two wearing diving-suits and 
sitting astride the body. Completely 
silent, and navigated at night at 
“ periscope depth (the “ periscope '' 
being the commander’s head), they 
were very nearly invisible. The “human 
torpedo ” waWmanoeuvred at slow speeds 
towards its target, under which it dived. 
There, the crew detached a charge 
(similar to the warhead of a torpedo, 
and forming the nose of their craft), 
fixed it to the bottom of the enemy 
ship, set a time fuse, and navigated 
their now headless craft clear of the 
target area before the charge detonated. 

At sea, submarines, surface ships and 
aircraft constantly attacked the stream 

Submarines 

— as the U-boats and 

Mediterrlean 1** ^^5® ? 

ours — but the Allied 

results were much more satisfactory, 
and it soon became very difficult 
to persuade Italian seamen to sail. 
The operations of the Italian Navy 
became more and more half-hearted 
— although it is difficult to estimate 
the extent to which Italian inactivity 
was due to lack of oil, of which 
the Germans, mistrusting their allies, 


kept them very short. Their battle 
squadrons were prudently kept in 
harbour, and their cruisers were seen 
comparatively seldom. In April an 
American air raid on Maddalena sank 
the cruiser “ Trieste ” and damaged 
the “ Gorizia,” Destroyers and light 
coastal craft, many of the latter German- 
manned, were the most active and 
suffered severe losses ; while several 
Italian submarines surrendered tamely. 

The capture of Tunis and Eizerta on 
May 7 virtually ended tlie North African 


campaign, although the last Axis forces 
did not surrender until the 13th. General 
von Arnim had made every effort to 
evacuate the German forces, the Italians 
being largely left to take their chance, 
but many Axis transport planes were 
shot down (see page 2667) and a large 
number of their surface vessels sunk. 

Then began “ island-hopping to- 
wards the mainland of Italy, Pantel- 
leria and Lampedusa were bombed and 
shelled into surrender (see page 2667), 
and on J uly 10 the Allies invaded Sicily 



THE HUMAN TORPEDO 

First used by the Royal Navy in January 
1 943 to attack shipping in Palermo Harbour, 
the human torpedo was a craft much the 
size and shape of an ordinary torpedo. The 
front of it was a charge which was fixed 
to the bottom of the craft attacked ; a time 
fuse was set, and the crew then steered the 
now headless ‘ torpedo ' out of the danger 
zone. Left, the control panel. 

Photos, British Official; Associated Press 

under naval cover. According to 
President Roo.sevelt, 3,000 ships of all 
kinds were engaged in the Sicilian 
operations, and they suffe.red very small 
loss: the British Nayy lost two sub- 
marines, three motor torpedo-boats 
and one motor gunboat. The defenders 
were rapidly driven into the north-east 
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NAVAL GUNS BOMBARD ITALY AND SICILY 
H,M.S. * Roberts,’ one of the British monitors, specially designed to attack land objectives, 
which played a great part in Allied drives in the Mediterranean. She was first mentioned for 
the assistance she gave during the landings in Italy on September 3, 1943. Top, a British 
battleship firing at Catania on July 17, 1943. Operating at a range of from 15,000 to 1 1,000 yards, 
she sent in tons of shells while destroyers engaged shore batteries at closer range (see Chap. 283). 

Photos, British Official 


corner of the island, where many of 
their number were prevented from 
getting away by light coastal forces 
controlling the Straits of Messina {see 
Chapter 283). 

Then came the invasion of Italy {see 
Chapter 286), carried out with the same 
naval co-operation, land positions being 
bombarded by heavy and light guns 
which covered the landing of troops and 
assisted them as long as they were 
within range. In these operations 
' the existence of the new monitors 
“Eoberts'' and “Abercrombie,"' armed 
with 15-inch gunsi was revealed, while 
the similar guns of “ Warspite " and 
||;||||||a,nt,''; and the 16-inch guns of 

also did 


magnificent work and, apart from the 
material damage they inflicted, had an 
important effect on enemy morale. 
H.M. battleships “King George V" 
and “ Howe," with aircraft carriers and 
many smaller vessels, joined the Fleet 
for the operations on the Italian coast. 

Italy's unconditional surrender took 
effect on September 8. It seems to have 
been welcome to the Navy, always 
suspect by the Fascist Party, and most 
of the officers and ratings begged to 
be allowed to fight alongside the Allies. 
On the 10th the battleships “ Italia " 
(formerly “ Littorio "—renamed after 
Mussolini's fall) and “ Vittorio Veneto " 
reached Malta with five cruisers and 
small craft from Spezia and the battle- 
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skips “ Caio Duilio'" and 
“Andrea Doria" with two 
cruisers from Taranto. Admiral 
Cunningham, with General 
Eisenhower as his guest, 
watched their arrival from a 
destroyer, while the veteran 
“Warspite," with “Valiant," had 
the honour of leading them in. 
Within 24 hours a hundred 
warships and 150,000 tons 
of merchant shipping was in 
Allied hands, and others, 
especially submarines, trickled 
through later. 

On September 9 German 
aircraft, apparently using the 
newly introduced glider bomb with 
wireless control, fiercely attacked the 
Italian fleet in the Straits of Bonifacio 
while on its way from Spezia to Malta, 
and got direct hits on the flagship 
“Roma." A colossal explosion amid- 
ships broke her back, confirming the 
British naval opinion that the scantlings 
of the Italian capital ships were far too 
light. She went down with the greater 
part of her crew, including Admiral 
Bagliria, the Italian C.-in-C. 

The uncompleted battleship “Impero" 
fell into German hands at Trieste and 
was used for propaganda although she 
was of doubtful utility ; at Fiume the 
Germans seized the damaged battleship 
“ Cavour," some cruisers, destroyers 
and submarines, and they took 
possession of the damaged cruisers 
“Gorizia" and “Bolzano." 

The Allied forces were also gradually 
joined by ships of the Fighting French 
Fleet ; early in January the authorities 



‘ROMA’ SINKS 



Left, bows and stern of 
the Italian flagship 





-^r 


‘ Roma,’ bombed while 
sailing with the Italian 
fleet from Spezia to 
Malta. The vessel 
was hit by radio-con- 
trolled glider-bombs of 
the type illustrated 
below : this particular 
specimen was found near 
Paris after the liberation 
of France. 

P/toio-j, British Official 


in North Africa had pledged the ships The determined 
outside German control to co-operate, resistance of the 
Most of them were very badly in need Germans in Italy, 
of reconditioning, and several, in- and the slow 
eluding the battleship “ Richelieu,*' progress of the 
were sent to the United States for that northward ad- 
purpose. As the work was completed vaiice, gave the 
they joined the Allied fleets, the men Navy a great deal 
being tremendously keen, but requiring of work guarding 
a good deal of training in the use of lines of communi- 
new weapons. Enthusiasm to join cation, covering 
the Fighting French Navy led to new landings 
difficulties by denuding French merchant and bombarding 
ships of men. The ships immobilized enemy defences 
at Alexandria since June 1940 volun- in coastal areas. 


tarily joined the Allies in May, badly Most of the last, on both coasts, was 

in need of shipyard attention. By the done by the 6-inch and 4*7-inch guns of 

end of the year the “ Richelieu ” and cruisers and destroyers, which proved 

many others were on active service most effective. The Allies practically 

again, and Fighting French ships had controlled the sea outside the range of 
been reported in several theatres of war, the coastal batteries and aerodromes, 



but there were Tn.-uiy exciting fights 
between Axis and Allied light coastal 
forces. The one unfortunate^, tienrian 
success happened during tlie night of 
.December 2“-3 when a surprise low-lcvcl 
attack at dawn by 30-40 bomlx^rs on 
the Allied base of Bari sank 17 supply 
ships, and caused about 1,000 casualties. 
Though some of the vessels were eu»])ty, 
and others had discharged part of their 
cargoes, still the Eighth Army suffere<l 
in the matter of supplies for two or 
three days as a result of this raid. 

The <iiRapi:)carance of the Italian 
“fleet in being” and the reopening of 
the Mediterranean route had immense', in- 


direct results— Germany - 
estimated that the sub- Route 
stitution of the direct ^ 

sea voyage for the long 
passage round the Cape -was worth 
approximately 2,000,000 tons of mer- 
chant shipping to the Allies, while many 
capital ships were released for service 
in the Pacific : by November already 
Berlin reported British ships from the 
Mediterranean fighting at Bougainville. 

Tlie overwhelming by the Germans 
of the Italians on Cos and other islands 


of the eastern Mediterranean made it 


possible for the enemy to continue to 
use the Dardanelles and to withdraw 


AMMUNITION FOR RUSSIA’S BLACK SEA FLEET 
A torpedo being taken aboard a submarine of the Soviet Black Sea Fleet. With Allied control 
of the Mediterranean re-established, and the Russians steadily advancing westward on land, 
retaking one port after another on the Black Sea, the situation of Axis shipping in that ocean 
became more and more precarious. Axis forces attempting to escape from the Caucasus and 
riie Crimea by sea suffered heavily from attacks by the Red Navy. 

Photo, UJ3,8.S. Offided 


from the Black Sea ships which had been 
supplying his armies there — ^for , the 
end of his rule in that area was obvious. 
The Russian armies were steadily 
advancing west, retakiaag port after 
port. In February Moscow reported 
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that the battleship “ Paris Kommuna " 
had reached the Black Sea from the 
Baltic via the Cape, and her big guns 
gave magnificent backing to the light 
cruisers, destroyers, submarines and 
light coastal craft which formed the 
bulk of the Russian fieet. The Germans 
could respond only with constant air 
attacks, for their floating material was 
entirely overwhelmed. The Russians 
recaptured the naval base of Novoros- 
siisk on September 16 and restored it as 
quickly as possible. 

In the Baltic the Russian surface 
forces were still held in Kronstadt 
and Leningrad through the enemy's 

Operations PO^ession of both 
ititiiA Sides of the Gulf 
Ltic Finland, and 

the intensive mining 
operations which were maintained. 
Their Kaval Air Force, however, carried 
out incessant attacks which harried 
both Germans and Finns, and a certain 
number of submarines slipped through. 
On the Northern front the Russians 


were hampered by the cutting in some 
places of the White Sea-Baltic Canal, 
so that little support could be sent to 
their White Sea Squadron. Neverthe- 
less, submarines, and aircraft supplied 
largely from Britain, were very active, 
and there were constant reports of enemy 
transports and supply ships sunk. 

The vital necessity of keeping open 
the northern route to Russia called for 
constant vigilance from the Royal Navy 
—the action in Arctic waters which 
began on December 31, 1942 (and for 
his part in which Captain R. St. V. 
Sherbroke, D.S.O., won the V.C.), has 
already been described in page 2397. 
The enemy kept strong naval forces in 
Norwegian waters for the dual purpose of 
cutting the northern supply route and 
forcing the British to retain heavy 
metal at home. In the second purpose 
they were successful; but, although 
they moved their main strength north 
from Trondhjem to Alten Fjord in April, 
convoys were generally too well guarded 
to invite naval attack. The Russian 


THE ROYAL NAVY HAS FRIGATES AGAIN 
A new type of escort ship, named the frigate, was used on the North Atlantic sea lanes during 
1943. Designed as a result of convoy experience, frigates were of several dasses. They carried 
more men than a corvette, were more heavily armed, and had newer and better equipment for 
U-boat hunting. Here, a frigate of the Royal Canadian Navy plunges through an Atlantic swell . 
in the teeth of a gale. ^ Photo, Royal Canadian Navy 
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NAVAL BOMBARDMENT— 
The first landings in the Salerno area 
were successfully effected at 1.15 a.m. on 
September 9, 1943. They were carried 
out by a very great force of amphibious 
craft which sailed from many African ports 
under the protection of Allied NaVal forces 
commanded by Vice-Admiral Henry K. — 

Navy took a big part in protecting 
ships in the Barents Sea, where their 
submarines, light coastal forces and air- 
craft sank a large number of German and 
Finnish supply ships. Some losses there 
were, however, particularly from attack 
by aircraft, and the Honours Lists gave 
an inkling of the work of ships’ crews. 

The German battleship ‘‘Tirpitz,” 
lying in Alten Fjord, was a constant 
threat to shipping in Northern waters. 
On September 22 a number of “midget” 
submarines of the , 

“X” class, whict 
had been built and 1 

tested in the greatest ^ ^ 

secrecy, were detailed to attack her. 
They were carried to within strilcing 
distance of the fjord and then left to 
their own devices. They were true 
submarines in miniature (quite distinct 
from the “ human torpedoes ” used at 
Palermo), about 40 feet long and 
manned by three officers and one engine- 
room rating, all volunteers. They had 
no conning tower, and the officer on 
watch on deck when they surfaced had 
to strap himself to the periscope. 

Their target on this first occasion of 
their use was moored behind net defences 
in a corner of the fjord very difficult of 
access [see map opposite), and to reach her ; 
the little ships had to pass through a big 
minefield and then up a 50-mile channel 
guarded by listening posts, guns and 
nets. Nevertheless, they got through 
and scored several hits which rendered 
the “ Tirpitz ” unfit for battle. That 
started an inferno of fire, and three of 
the “ midgets ” were lost. When full 




—IN GULF OF SALERNO 
— Hewitt, U.S.N. A constant stream of 
reinforcements was landed, Allied warships 
offshore giving support. Here, British 
warships are bombarding enemy positions 
ashore as fighting proceeds on the beaches 
of Salerno Bay. Their heavy guns en- 
gaged German armour with ‘good success.’ 


reports reached Britain, the captains of 
two who were taken prisoner — ^Lieut. 
Basil C. a. Place, D.S.C., K.N., and 
Lient. Donald Cameron, R.N.R. — ^were 
awarded the V.C. for their gallantry in 
the attack and for the measures they 
took for tlie safety of their crews when 
they scuttled their boats— X-6 and X-7 
— ^to prevent their falling into enemy 
hands. The third captain, Lieut. H. 
Henty-Creer, R.KV.B., a 23-year-old 
film producer, with three other R.N. V.R. 
officers and two engine-room ratings 
were po.sthumously mentioned in dis- 
patches for gallantry in August 1944. 

On Boxing Day the battleship 
“ Scharnhorst," from Alten Fjord, under 
Rear-Admiral Bey, attempted to inter- 
cept a convoy to North Russia, A 
4 » cruiser squadron under 

- , the command of Vice- 

- ® Admiral R.’ L. Burnett, 

C.B., O.B.E., D.S.O.- 
“ Belfast ” (Capt. F. R. Parham, 
R.N.), “Norfolk'' (Capt. D. K. Bain, 
R.N.) and “ Sheffield " (Capt. C. T. 
Addis, R.N,)— was screening ahead 
of the convoy, which was pro- 
tected by destroyers, while to the 
westward Admiral Sir Bruce Fraser 
had his flagship “Duke of York" 
(Capt. the Hon. G. H. E. Russell, 

C. B.E. R.N.), with the cruiser H.M.S. 
“Jamaica” (Capt. J. Hughes Hallett, 

D. 8.O., R.N.) and four destroyers. 
“Norfolk” made contact S.E. of Bear 
Island at 9.30 a.m., in bitter cold with a 
heavy sea running, and passed on the 
information while she opened fire and 
scored two hits. The “ Scharnhorst ” 
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turned north-east and soon outstripped 
the cruisers, which took position 
between her and the convoy to intercept 
the expected attack. This came at 1 
o'clock. A half-hour action started, in 
which “ Norfolk ” was struck by an 
11-inch shell which started a fire : the 
engine-room crew had to work in res- 
pirators, but her speed never slackened. 

The “ Scharnhorst ” turned towards 
the Norwegian coast, exactly carrying 
out one of the plans which had been 
caT'cfully rehearsed by the Home Fleet. 
“ Duke of York ” and her escort made 
contact just before 4.30, opening fire 
at 12,000 yards by the light of star 
shells fired by “ Belfast,” and the 
enemy replied ten minutes later. Fires 
broke out on board the “ Scharnhorst,” 
and Admiral Fraser, fearing she would 
escape by her high speed, risked sub- 
marine attack on his flagship and sent 
in his destroyer screen — ^the British 
“Savage” (Cdr. M. D. C. Meyrick, 
R,N.), “Sanmarez” (Lt.-Cdr. E. N. 
Walmsley, R.N.), and “Scorpion” 
(Lt.-Cdr. W. S. Clouston, R.N.), and 


Sinking 

of 

‘ Scharnhorst * 


the Norwegian ship “ Stord ” (see ill us., 
page 2731) — ^to torpedo her. They at- 

tacked her, two on either side, and 
scored three hits, pulling her speed 
down to a few knots. Then another 
destroyer force, com- 
prising H.M.S. “ Mus- 
keteer” (Cdr. R. L. , 

Fisher, D.S.O., O.B.E., 

R.N.), H.M.S. “ Matchless ” (Lient, W. D. 
Shaw, R.N.), H.M.S. “ Opportune ” 
(Cdr. J. Lee-Barber, D.S.O., R.N.), and 
H.M.S. “Virago” (Lt.-Cdr. A. J. R. 
White, R.N.), came tip and inflicted 
further damage, enabling the “Duke 
of York ” to close in. Blazing in several 
places from the “Duke of York's” 
14-inch guns and ^ith great patches 
of her sides red hot, the big German 
took a heavy list, and at 7.45 the 
cruiser “ Jamaica ” sank her by 
torpedo some 60 miles N.E. of North 
Cape. Thirty-six survivors of her com- 
plement of about 1,400 were rescued. 
“ Norfolk ” and “ Sanmarez ” suflered 
minor damage and some casualties. 
The convoy proceeded untouched. 


‘RICHELIEU’ RESUMES ACTIVE SERVICE 
After the invasion of North Africa, more and more units of the French Navy which had been 
dismantled and laid up after the Franco-German armistice of 1940 joined the forces of the United 
Nations, Among them was the 35,000-ton battleship ‘ Richelieu,' here riding at anchor at an 
east coast port of the United States where she was refitted after crossing the Atlantic from Dakar. 
Her return to active service was announced on November 19, 1943. Pholo, Pictorial Press 





‘SCHARNHORST’ CHASE 

Diagram illustrating the chase and sinking 
of the German battleship ‘ Scharnhorst ’ on. 
December 26, 1943, by units of the Home 
Fleet under the C.-in-C., Sir Bruce Fraser. 
Times and distances are approTdmate. Carried 
out far within the Arctic Circle, these opera- 
tions took place entirely in the dark. 

From the official Admiralty chart 

By the heginning of 1943 light coastal 
forces in home waters had acquired the 
initiative, and they improved their 
position steadily. Their repeated 
attacks on German patrol and destroyer 
formations under the guns of the 
occupied coasts became a great strain 
on the enemy's nerves, and on a number 


manned by Norwegians who were more 
than delighted when ordered to co- 
operate with British forces, sometimes 
including commando units, off their 
own coast. A number of enemy supply 
ships were sunk and many casualties 
caused in spite of the enemy's elaborate 
arrangements for calling up aircraft 
from his numerous shore bases. 

In one incident in Norwegian waters 
early in October, the Home Fleet, 
including a number of American ships 
— among them an aircraft carrier — 
made a raid some 60 miles S.E. of the 
Lofoten Islands. U.S. naval aircraft 
scored hits on eight enemy merchant- 
men of 3,000-8,000 tons (sinking or 
severely damaging them), a 1,200-ton 
ore-vessel, and a landing barge. Only 
two enemy planes, both shot down, 
were met ; and no enemy naval forces. 

Naturally, there were failures, too. 
In September a German naval force, 
including the “ Tirpite " and the 
“ Scharnhorst," attacked Barentsbiirg 
in Spitzbergen (see illus., page 2721). 
Six of the Norwegian garrison of 100 
were Idlled, and a number taken 
prisoner. The remainder reorganized 


the defences after the enemy’s with- 
drawal. And on October 23 H.M. 
cruiser “ Charybdis " was sunk, and the 
destroyer “ Limbourne so badly dam- 
aged that she had to be sunk, in an 
action against light naval forces off the 
Sept Islands, Brittany. 

A very large part of the time of the 
Navy in home waters was devoted to the 
escort of merchant shipping and the 

destructiou of enemy Operations 

submarines which were . r, 

, , in Home 

still very dangerous, 

even though the de- 
fence liad secured the upper hand — a 
position maintained and improved only 
by constant pressure and the unceasing 
evolution of new ideas. 

One of these last was the formation 
of special Escort Groups. They generally 
consisted of fast sloops, frequently 
accompanying the convoys but free to 
leave them and carry on the hunt 
wherever it might take them. The 
captains in these groups developed a 
fine technique and perfect team work, 
carried out in close co-operation with 
aircraft. The Second Escort Group, 
under Captain F. J. Walker, C.B.,I).vS.O., 





TIRPXiZ' AT BAY 


The German battleship * Tirpitz * 
as she lay in Alten Fjord was a 
constant threat to^Allied shipping 
in northern waters and a num> 
her of attacks were made on her. 
None was more daring than that 
carried out on September 22, 
1943, by new secret * midget ' 
submarines of the Royal Navy. 
An account of the action appears 
in the opposite page. Above, 

* Tirpitz ’ at her moorings in 
Kaafjord photographed by a 
R.A.F. aircraft of the Photo 
Reconnaissance Unit under the 
direction of Coastal Command. 
Right, midget submarine pro- 
ceeding at speed on the surface. 
The map shows the position of 
‘ Tirpitz ' in Alten Fjord. 
Photos, British Official ; Associated 
Press ; Keystone ; Topical Press 
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Lt. B. C. G. PLACE. Lt. DONALD CAMERON 

Commanding officers of H.M. Midget Submarines X-6 
and X-7 which helped to carry out the attack on 
' Tirpitz ' in September 1943, they were awarded the 
V.C. for their * courage, endurance, and utter con- 
tempt of danger' in their part of the enterprise. 
They were both taken prisoner, but they scuttled their 
ships first to prevent them from falling into enemy 
hands. Other members of the crews were appointed 
to the Distinguished Service Order. 







‘WALKER’S CIRCUS’ IN ACTION 

Capt. F. J. Walker, C.B., D.S.O., R.N. (commanding the astoundingly successful Second Escort 
Group in the sloop H.M.S. ‘ Starling ’) shouts encouragement to another sloop of his group : 
* Go on, Woodpecker, do your stuff, and beat the pants off her.’ Above, H.M. sloop ‘ Magpie * 
of the same group ploughs through heavy seas. Below, a U-boat, already abandoned by her 
crew, sinks for the last time, killed by ‘ Walker’s Circus.* Capt. Walker’s death from a heart 

Photos, British OJjficial 


was the most successful. 
Consisting of the sister 
sloops Starling (flag), 
“Wild Goose,’' “Kite," 
“Magpie," and “Wood- 
pecker" until she was 
sunk, it started its career 
in the summer of 194:3, 
and was soon known in 
the Fleet as “ Walker’s 
Circus.” 

The hunting fleet in the 
Atlantic was greatly 
strengthened by the intro- 
duction of a new type of 
frigate. This included 
more than one class ; some 
were enlarged corvettes 
with greater steaming 
radius and sufficient size 
to make them far better 
gun-platforms, while 
others were the American 
destroyer - escorts trans- 




ferred to Britain in exchange for bases. 
{See pp. 1429 and 1763.) 

Carrier-borne aircraft were used 
against U-boats to an increasing extent, 
the force of escort carriers, or “ baby 
flat-tops,” being steadily increased and 
effectively closing the previous gap in 
the Atlantic umbrella. The Canadian 
and American Navies took a gallant 
part in these operations, and it is 
significant that within 24 hours in 
December the Admiralty attributed the 
better anti-submarine results to the 
much larger number of small craft 
available, and the Germans attributed 
the U-boat lack of success to the 
“ almost incredible difficulties which 


Dealing with 
Blockade 
Runners 


they had to surmount.” 

Except in the Bay of Biscay and off 
the Spanish and Portuguese coasts, 
enemy air attacks on shipping fell off 
during the year ; while surface raiders, 
althougli still troublesome, were repeat- 
edly run down and put out of action. 
The protection of shipping in the 
Atlantic was greatly simplified after 
October, when Portugal granted us air 
and shipping bases in the Azores for 
anti-submarine work. {See page 2658 
and map in page 2656.) 

The Navy's last remaining major job 
was to deal with blockade runners 
carrying raw materials — particularly oil, 
rubber and tin — ^to 
Germany from Japan 
and Japanese-occupied 
territories. The whole of 
their passage was beset with the danger of 
interception by Allied mcn-of-war, par- 
ticularly at its European end. Several 
intercepted in the Bay of Biscay scuttled 
themselves. A two-day engagement in 
the Bay fittingly rounded off the year. 

Early on December 27 a blockade 
runner of 5,000 tons was sighted by a 
Sunderland flying boat 500 miles 
W.N.W. of Cape Finisterre. The vessel 
was shadowed, and two 6-inch gun 
cruisers, “ Glasgow ” and 24-year-old 
“ Enterprise,” prepared to intercept. 
Other aircraft attacked, a Liberator of 
a Czech squadron sco^i^^g a direct hit 
which caused a violent explo.sion, a 
fire, and more explosions which sank 
the ship. Early next morning 11 Ger- 
man destroyers were sighted, five 
of them of the powerful new 2,400-ton 
Narvik class mounting five 5*9-inch 
guns, apparently sent to meet the 
lost blockade runner. “ Glasgow ” 
and “Enterprise” went into action. 
The German force scattered and fled 
towards France. In a running chase, 
assisted by aircraft of Coastal Com- 
mand, the cruisers sank three of the 
German destroyers, suffering only minor 
damage themselves and a few casualties 
on “ Glasgow.” (See illus., page 2752.) 
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GUNS OF THE ROYAL ARTILLERY IN THE MAIN STREET OF SAN ANTONIO 
After the occupation of Catania on August s, the Eighth Army pushed inland round the south an^westem s^pes 
of Mount Etna and northwards along the coast road leading to Taormina and, eventually, to Messina. Here, 
2S-pounders of the Royal Artillery are being moved through San Antonio, some eight miles north ot Catania. 
Acireale, two miles farther on, was captured on August 8 ; Taormina, where British tfooi^s received a great welcome 
from thi people, on the 15th- I^hoto, OJjLcml 
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THEY SANK THE ‘ SCHARN HORST ' 
force which sank * Scharnhorst ’ on December 26, 1943, was disposed 
m two formations. One, under the immediate command of the C.-in-C. Home 
Fleet, Adrmral Sir Bruce Fraser, K.C.B,, K.B.E. (right), flying his flag in the 
H.M.S. Duke of York ’ (below) was covering the convoy at a distance. 
With him was the cruiser H.M.S. ‘Jamaica ’ (above) and four destroyers. The 
second formation of three cruisers was under the command of Vice-Admiral 
Burnett, C,B,, O.B.E., D.S.O. (left). The action is described in oao-e sRcr 




FIFTH ARMY 
AT SALERNO 
Not until December 28, 
1943, did Allied G.H.Q. 
announce that the Fifth 
Army at the time of the 
Salerno landings comprised 
only two British and one 
American divisions, and that 
the issue at one time * hung 
on a thread.’ The British 
were driven from Batti- 
paglia, German tanks almost 
split the Fifth Army in two, 
and at one time Allied war- 
ships were firing on enemy 
tanks trying to storm the 
beaches. On September 13, 
a British armoured divi- 
sion (held in reserve) was 
thrown in, and an American 
airborne division, dropped on 
the beaches, went straight 
into action as infantry. On 
September 14 every avail- 
able Allied aircraft was dung 
in, and the Germans began 
to retreat. Above, British 
troops move up the Saleamo 
beach from a landing craft. 
Right, infantry take cover 
behind blazing and derelict 
German Mark IV tanks on 
the roadside near Ssdemo. 
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REVOLUTION IN ITALY; MUSSOLINI FALLS 

Italy was the first of the Axis partners and satellites to surrender^ and this 
Chapter tells of the rapidly changing internal conditions which led up to the over- 
throw of Fascism and the signing of an armistice between Italy and the Allies, 

It is contributed by Ruggero Orlando^ an Italian journalist who, brought up 
under Fascism, became a convinced antUFascist, and had to leave the country. 

He was, however, in a position to follow events in his native land. For 
a record of events on the Italian home front in 1942, see Chapter 234 


T he year 1943 was perhaps as 
momentous for twentieth-cen- 
tury Italy as 1848 was for Italy 
of the nineteenth. In 1848 the Liberal 
spirit which had long lived underground 
and was nourished in the hearts of 
selected individuals and groups, burst 
into the open and possessed the whole 
people. A poet called 1848 “ a year of 
portents '' : a nation awoke from 
slavery, alined herself with, and con- 
tributed to, the new trends 
developing in Europe, and, 
in spite of bitter disap- 
pointments, hard defeats, 
misunderstanding and sus- 
picion from friends, wrote 
one of the most beautiful 
pages of world history — 
the Risorgimento. A tide 
had risen which no human 
force could stop, 

Eor the Italian people, 

1943 meant the ninth year 
of Fascist war. Since the 
early preparations for 
Italian aggression against 
Ethiopia, the number of 
people serving in the armed 
forces had steadily in- 
creased, propaganda for 
country and Empire and 
against the enemy of the 
day had be- 
come steadily 
more nerve- 

racking, police repression 
had become more ferocious, and legal 
respect for the dignity of the individual 
had disappeared. Through the Abys- 
sinian campaign and intervention in 
Spain, the Government of Eome had 
abandoned all pretence of loyalty to 
world peace and balanced alliances. In 
fact, since Mussolini's acquiescence in 
Hitler’s march on Vienna, the average 
Italian considered Mussolini the first 
“ quisling '' of his German ape. A mor- 
dant joke was current in Italy : “ How 
well ofi we were under Mussolini ! '' 

In 1940 the overwhelming majority of 
Italians had felt, that the war declared 
by the Duce on Britain and prostrate 
France was not their war. This feeling 
was often hardly realized by the men 
themselves ; but it resulted in a general 


lack of resistance in the fighting forces. 
Very few units of the army put up any 
determined fight; those who did had 
either some strong regimental tradition 
which inspired them or they found 
themselves in exceptional circumstances 
which made surrender perilous. 

Partly with intention and partly 
merely from lack of interest in the war, 
the nation at home grew into one single 
body of passive resisters and saboteurs ; 



Ninth Year 
of 

Fascist War 


‘SECRET WEAPONS" PROPAGANDA IN ITALY 
This poster, shown all over Italy in the days preceding her surrender, depicts 
a miniature submarine or oversize torpedo directed by two men in diving 
suits, described as Italy's latest ‘ secret weapon.’ Designed to penetrate port 
defences, it was used without much effect against jBritish shipping at Malta 
and Gibraltar. British ‘human torpedoes,' meanwhile, were successfully 
attacking Italian shipping (see page 2847). Photo, G,P.U. 


bribery and black-market activities 
surpassed anything experienced in other 
European countries. Hitler was com- 
pelled to instal his own agents at all key 
points of Italian administration, had to 
send his own troops to the Balkans, to 
Africa and to southern France to do the 
work he had expected his ally to do. 

The economic condition of the Italian 
people, which had grown from bad to 
worse ever since Mussolini^s rise to power 
in 1922, had reached the point of general 
starvation during the Fascist wars. 
During prolonged periods of this war 
the rations of Greeks and Poles were 
larger than those of the Italians. 

The corruption of Fascist leaders 
grew as they saw the abyss yawning in 
front of their eyes, for by 1943 every one 
of them had recognized the bankruptcy 
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of the Party, and thought only of saving 
himself. The most prominent leaders 
had already brought pressure to bear on 
Mussolini, urging him to find a way out 
of the war ; very many thought that it 
was already lost, and all were convinced 
that it was impossible to win. 

As he had done several times before 
in moments of crisis, Mussolini withdrew 
from the limelight and allowed his 
subordinates to look for a 
policy. He 
had already 
given up all 
dreams of Mediterranean 
hegemony, oceanic outlets 
and conquest of Middle 
Eastern oil. With the 
Wehrmacht stopped at 
Stalingrad and El Alamein, 
all he wished for was to 
achieve “ non-belliger- 
ency," or even neutrality. 
He reckoned on Hitler's 
consent ; the Nazis, now 
forced to take the defen- 
sive, could not but regard 
Italy as a liability. Would 
it not be better for Ger- 
many if she could defend 
herself on a neutralized 
Alpine frontier with four 
divisions, instead of hav- 
ing to occupy the long 
Italian coastline with 20 
or 30 divisions 1 The 
Allies, on the other hand, would bo only 
too glad to exchange the long route 
round the Cape for the shorter Suez 
way. To sail 3,121 miles from Britain 
in order to reach the Middle East in- 
stead of having to sail 11,438 miles — 
was that not an advantage 'i Thus, at 
least, ran the Fascist calculations. 

If Fascist diplomacy liad been as 
capable of making peace as it had shown 
itself of stirring war, the ruling clique 
would have gained some respite, how- 
ever temporary, from the menacing 
pressure exercised on them by the people. 
The conclusion of an armistice would 
have appeased the inasses for the time 
being and the ruling cHque could ha v^ 
strengthened their: crumbling power. 

But in January 1943 
ditional surrender " announced by 

3d^ - ■ 



ITALY’S DUCE VISITS GERMANY’S FUEHRER 
Hitler ^nd Mussolini met twice during 1943 before the Duce*s fall — from April 7-10 at Hitler's 
G.H.Q., andon July 19 at Verona. Here, during the first meeting, Mussolini (i), with Goering (2) 
by his side, advances towards Hitler. Others in the group are Joachim von Ribbentrop, German 
Foreign Minister (3), Giuseppe Bastianini, Italian Under Foreign Secretary (4), Dr. Schmidt, 
Hitler’s interpreter (5), General Vittorio Ambrosio, Chief of Italian General Staff (6), Hans 
Georg von Mackensen, German Ambassador in Rome (7), Dino Alfieri, Italian Ambassador in 
Berlin (8). Photo ^ Now York Times Photos 

President Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill attacked the ‘‘ criminal policy of the 
smashed all these plans to dust and United States President and the British 
ashes. With that peremptory demand Prime Minister. 

thundered from Casablanca, all hopes Fearing that now his subordinates 
for an easy and negotiated armistice would try to rid themselves of the first 
disappeared. In the same month Pal- and foremost obstacle to any possible 
ermo was bombed, Tripoli fell amidst renewed attempt at making an armistice 
the rejoicing of Arabs, Jews and — namely, his person — ^Mussolini dis- 
Italians, and General von Paulus sur- missed his Commander-in-Chief, Marshal 
rendered at Stalingrad. Ugo Cavallero, the army man who was 

Mussolini openly admitted that the most closely in touch with Fascist 
“ unconditional surrender demand was circles. The new Commander-in-Chief 
a direct hit. For the first time after was General Vittorio Ambrosio ; al- 
many months of silence, on February 1 though he was no “ political ” general 
he made a public speech in which he he was deeply compromised in the 
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Fascist war through his association with 
the Serbian General Mihailovitch and 
his ferocious reprisals against Tito. 

A few days later, on February 5, 
Mussolini dismissed his whole cabinet, 


getting rid, for the first time in the 
history of Italian Fascism, of the “ old 
guard.” His son-in-law and former 
Foreign Minister, Count Ciano, was 
appointed Ambassador to the Vatican. 
Among other powerful Fascists, Renato 
Ricci retired into private life. Ales- 
sandro Pavolini and Giuseppe Bottai 
were appeased with editorships. 

Even the youthful Aldo Vidussoni, 
secretary of the Fascist Party, a hero 


of the Ethiopian and 
Spanish wars, was 
sacked. His successor 
was Carlo Scorza, 


New Secretary 
for Fascist 
Party 


ferocious squad leader of the early days 
of Fascism, unpopular with his more 
successful comrades of the ruling clique. 
Scorza immediately started on a colossal 
purge in the very ranks of the Party. 
More than 60,000 people had their party 
cards — and therewith, in most cases, 
their livelihood — withdrawn. 


The new cabinet was an assembly of 
nonentities who owed their position 
to Mussolini, and could more or less be re- 


lied on not to intrigue behind his back. 


The Rome-Berhn Aids seemed sud- 


denly to revive. On February 24 Ribben- 
trop came to Rome ; on March 15 
Admiral Doenitz visited his Italian 


counterpart, Admiral Riccardi. From 
April 7 to 10 Mussolini visited Hitler at 
his headquarters. Nevertheless, Musso- 
lini had not given up all hope of con- 
cluding a separate armistice ; he merely 
wanted to show to the United Nations 


that he was still a powerful ally of Hitler 
and that they had much to gain in deal- 
ing with him. 


A very different picture of the solidity 
of the Axis, however, presented itself 
to Allied intelligence in Tunisia. It is 
true that in Tunisia Italian troops, for 
once, did fight with determination. But 
they were led by the most anti-German 
of all Italian generals, Messe. His report 
on the Mareth battle, the only one in 
which Italian troops caused the Eighth 
Army a temporary setback, was fully 
published on April 15. In it he throws 
the whole responsibility for the Tunisian 
defeat upon the Germans who enforced 
the order to retreat in spite of the favour- 
able position reached by the Italian 
spearhead. Later it became known that 
General Messe went about among his 
troops telling them, “ It is time to show 
those German swine who retreat that 


we can fight better than they.” Certainly 
these words were not dictated by moral 
sense or true patriotism, but rather by 
ambition and military prejudice. It was 



short-term propaganda ; but for a week 

it worked {see illus., p. 2776). 

While from Phalangist Spain the 

Foreign Minister, Gen, Jordana, was 

offering his services as a mediator, 

p . Mussolini and Scorza 
rassive . ^ 

Resistance , ^ i 

Becomes Active *^§1 

of nghting m Africa to 

put on a mask of strength and national 

unity. But news, leaking out from the 

Italian underground, gave the lie to this 

show. It was clear that a process, 

familiar to all historians of revolutions, 


was talcing place. Within the mass of 
the people, the feeling of dislike for the 
regime and its war had turned to action ; 
unconscious opposition had become 
conscious, passive resistance had become 
active and organized. 


On March 6, 1943, a general strike 
broke out in northern Italy. This event 
will pass into the history of. social 
insurrections as the greatest general 
strike ever organized up to that date 
entirely underground. (It was after- 
wards surpassed by the North Italian 
strike which broke out in March 1944, 


and was organized under German 
occupation.) Properly to assess the far- 
reaching importance of the strike of 
1943, one must remember that the first 
step modern tyrannies have taken in 
any country has been the abolition of 
free Labour organizations. Once Labour 
organizations had been brought under 
Fascist control, every precaution was 
taken to prevent the workers from 
associating with and trusting each other. 
Chains of spies, agents provocateurs 
and thugs were introduced into every 
factory, every working district, every 
home. They were disguised as workers, 
accountants, shopkeepers, so that no- 
body could say whether the man work- 
ing on the next bench was a friend or 
an enemy. The Fascist secret police, 
the armed Militia, Party ward groups, 
After-Work organizations, syndicates 
and shop stewards watched over the 
daily life of the working class. Suspen- 



THE YOUNG FASCIST 
On the occasion of the Italian Mav7 Day 
parade, King Victor Emmanuel pins a 
decoration to the black shirt of a young 
member of the Balilla. The abolition of the 
Fascist youth organizations, and their in- 
corporation into the Ministry of Education, 
was announced on August 5, 1943. 

PkotOf New York Times Photos 

sion of work by more than three workers 
in the same factory was punished with 
many years of jail. The writer of this 
Chapter was himself witness of a strike 
near Kome in 1935, enacted by nine 
workers. The armed police of three pro- 
vinces was mobilized in order to arrest 
the men responsible and to prevent the 
strike from spreading to other factories. 

Yet, on March 6, 1943, the workers of 
the FIAT Mirafiori, near Turin, refused 
to go back to work after lunch, because 
the promised indemnity for evacuation 
expenses had not been paid to their 
families. On March 8 work stopped in 


five factories. Two days later 40 work- 
shops in Piedmont were immobilized. 
Ill the following days the strike spread 
and developed into a general strike in 
the neighbouring region of Lombardy. 
It suddenly became clear that behind 
the economic claims of the workers 
there was a powerful organization of 
factory committees whose authority was 
recognized by hundreds of thousands 
of workers. A complete report on the 
strikes was circulated underground in 
Italy and reached anti-Fascist groups in 
Switzerland. It was broadcast over and 
over again by the B.B.C. for many days. 
The official Fascist “Stefani'' agency 
at first denied its authenticity. Finally, 
however, more than three months later, 
Mussolini confirmed that “ suspension of 
work ” had taken place. Significantly, 
the speech in which he admitted the 
strikes was his last speech as a dictator. 
No dictatorship can last if the masses 
are able to organize themselves. 

Side by side with the factory com- 
mittees, the underground C.U.P.I. (Com- 
mittee for the Union of the Italian 


People) was active. 
It rallied together anti- 
Fascist leaders of 
Catholic, Liberal, 


New Parties 
Begin to 
Form 


Socialist and Communist tendencies. 


Within the C.U.P.I., closely linked with 
the anti-Fascists in France and Swit- 


zerland, six parties were forming 
themselves : the Party of Liberal 
Eeconstruction, the Party of Christian 
Democracy, the Action Party, the 
Party of Democracy of Labour, the 
Socialist Party, and the Communist 
Party. When the Allies landed in 
Sicily in July, they found branches of 
the C.U.P.I. everywhere. 

After the Axis collapse in Tunisia, 
antelleria and Lampedusa surrendered. 


ROME FLOCKS TO HEAR MUSSOLINI FOR THE LAST TIME 
This immense crowd gathered on May 5, 1943, seventh anniversary of the Italian entry into 
Addis Ababa and two days before Tunis fell to the Allies, to hear Mussolini, their ‘ loved chief,’ 
proclaim from the balcony of the Palazzo Venezia, ‘ I feel vibrating in your voices . . . faith in 
Fascism, and a certainty that the bloody sacrifices of these difficult times will be repaid by vic- 
tory. . . . Italy must and vwll return to Africa. . . . God is just. Italy is immortal. We 
shall win.’ It was his last oration from this favourite platform. PholOy Associated Press 




MILAN BATTERED BY ALLIED BOMBS 
On the night of August 15-16, 1943, the R.A.F., making its fourth heavy attack on Milan since 
August 7, dropped over a hundred 4,000-lb. bombs on the city. Swiss reports said hundreds of 
thousands of refugees were flocking to the country, and vast crowds were demonstrating for 
peace in the ruined streets. The city was without gas, water, or electricity. Left, the remains 
of the famous shopping arcade, Galleria Vittorio Emanuele, near the Cathedral. Right, men 
clearing bomb damage take their midday meal at a salvaged table. 


Some prominent citizens of Pantelleria 
wrote a letter denouncing Fascism and 
advocating the greatest help possible by 
Italians to the destruction of the Nazi- 
Fascist evil. "When the Allies landed in 
Sicily some units of the Italian Army 
even went so far as to greet the “ in- 
vaders with cheering, and the enthus- 
iasm of the local population — ^who in 
many parts had suffered heavily from 
Allied bombing — reached peaks un- 
equalled since the landing of Garibaldi. 

As a result, the Sicilian campaign 
cost much less in terms of lives, equip- 
ment and time than had 

the Allies - (see Chap. 283), 

the Allies . German divisions 

which managed to retreat first to the 
north-eastern corner of the isle and 
later to the mainland had to defend 
themselves alone. If the full meaning 
of the enthusiasm of Palermo and other 
cities, was misunderstood by some Allied 
observers (some believed that Sicily 
was rejoicing to be liberated from 
Italy I) it was fully and rightly 
interpreted by the ruling clique in Eome. 


Hitherto the Fascists had still clung 
to the hope that once the “ invaders 
had set foot on Italian home soil a 
spirit of resistance would awaken in the 
people. Now this hope was fading. The 
Fascists went to the length of appealing 
publicly to the ‘‘ anti-Fascists ” for 
help — ^the anti-Fascists, whose existence 
had never been admitted. Scorza, the 
ultra-Fascist, sounded the trumpet of 
national unity and called the nation to 
resist in the name of King, Flag and 
Catholic Church, independently of all 
the ‘‘ symbols of revolution,"' meaning, 
of course, the fasces. 

The Directorate of the Fascist Party, 
instead of publishing the usual flattering 
communiques addressed to the genius 
of the Duce,' sent him a list of “ recom- 
mendations "" which were, in fact, a 
series of criticisms concerning the 
organization of the war effort. Musso- 
lini answered with the speech made 
on June 24, and not published until 
July 5 (another obvious sign of un- 
certainty), in which he admitted the 
strikes and promised the severest 
discipline throughout the country. 


Hitler Meets 
Mussolini 
in Verona 


The Allies were advancing in Sicily, 
and a hurriedly arranged meeting be- 
tween Hitler and Mussolini took place 
in Verona on July 19. Mussolini asked 
Hitler for German re- 
inforcements. Hitler 
is reported to have 
declared that only if 
the whole of southern and central 
Italy were evacuated and a defence 
line established on the Po would he 
assist Mussolini. The political implica- 
tions of such a move, which meant the 
handing over to the advancing enemy 
of the greater part of the Italian home- 
land, were obvious to any Italian, 
including even Mussolini. Whatever the 
exact details of the Verona conversa- 
tions (and ■ the non-committal Axis 
communiques were careful not to betray 
any) it became clear that Hitler would 
do nothing that promised a successful 
defence of Italy against the Allied on- 
slaught from without, and the successful 
defence of Fascism against the revolu- 
tionary forces from within. 

In these circumstances the leading 
Fascists saw only one way out : to give 
a non-Fascist leadership to the people. 
They hoped thus to unite the people 
under the national flag and make them 
fight a war for King and country, with 
the idea that prolonged resistance might 
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make the Allies more amenable to a 
negotiated armistice, and would at 
least give the leaders themselves time 
to reach safety. 

On J uly 24 Dino Grandi moved in the 
Fascist Grand Comicil that the King 
should resume supreme command of the 
armed forces, held since 1936 by 
Mussolini. The motion had been dis- 
cussed and agreed upon by various 
members of the Grand Council at a 
private meeting held beforehand in 
Bottai’s home. Mussolini, Scorza, 
Farinacci and a few other extremists, 
taken by surprise, opposed the motion 
violently. Nevertheless, after a debate 
which lasted all through the night and 
far into the next day, it was carried 
by 17 votes (including that of Count 
Ciano) to nine. 

At 10.50 p.m. on July 25 Home Eadio 
announced that the King had accepted 
Mussolini's resignation and had called 
on Marshal Badoglio to 

Mussolini’s lead the Government. 

Resignation In fact — as it became 
laiown later — ^Mussolini 
had been arrested outside the Rbyal 
Palace after having threatened the 
King with the mobilization of the 
Fascist militia if he were made to resign. 
Proclamations by the King and Marshal 
Badoglio followed. The essence of both 
proclamations was, in Badoglio's own 
words : The war goes on. 

Hardly had the news of Mussolini's 
tall been made known than in all towns 
and villages of Italy mass demonstra- 
tions were held. Fascist signs were 
torn down, papers were burnt, old 
democratic leaders whom the Fascists 
had silenced appeared on public rostra, 
young leaders emerged from under- 
ground, old and new democratic papers 
came off the printing presses. The 
whole country demonstrated for free- 
dom and peace. Despite Badoglio's 
declaration, the war seemed over. 

Badoglio reacted immediately. He 
declared martial law, assumed direct 
control of the police forces, including 
the Fascist militia, again muzzled the 
press, and forbade all assemblies of 
more than three persons. At the same 
time he tried to convince the people 
that this was no longer a Fascist war 
by sacking the old cabinet and appoint- 
ing one of “ technical experts." 

Despite the severe penalties threatened 
by Badoglio for any political activity, 
the six democratic parties, united in 
the national committee, organized mass 
demonstrations, backed by mass strikes. 
In a manifesto, which even the severe 
censorship could not prevent from get- 
ting into the columns of the great Turin 
daily La Stampa, they put forward 
the following demands : 1. Liquidation 
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ROME SUFFERS AIR-RAID DAMAGE 

Rome experienced two air raids, on July 19 and on August 13, 1943. Both took place about 
midday, and ha 4 the San Lorenzo and Littorio marshalling yards as their objectives ; the 500- 
strong forces of U.S. bombers which made the attacks were in both cases led by Major-General 
James H. Doolittle (who led the first air raid on Tokyo on April i8, 1942). Here, people are 
removing their belongings from a damaged apartment house after the second raid. Below, the 
Pope, who visited the bombed area^ on August 13, talks to the people who crowded round him, 
and knelt in prayer in the Piazza San Giovanni. Photos^ As.'iocialetl ; Pkinat 








SICILY'S WELCOME TO THE 
ARMIES OF LIBERATION 
When the Allies landed in Sicily, the 
people met them with an enthusiasm un- 
equalled since the landing of Garibaldi : 
they regarded the ‘invaders ’ as liberators 
who would free them from Fascism — and 
from war. i. A welcome to the Allies 
painted on a wall at Misterbianco, near 
Catania. 2. Capt. R. B. Waters, R.A., 
advising civilians at his company head- 
quarters. 4. Salvatore Campanelli, lawyer 
of Milotello, a small town in central 
Sicily, announces the end of Fascism 
from the bonnet of a British army vehi- 
cle ; the news evidently did not displease 
a number of his audience. 3. Citizens 
of Catania cheer as the troops of the 
Eighth Army move through the town 
after the enemy. 5. Portrait of the 
Duce — aptly in pensive mood — defaced 
by Sicilians. 

PhoU>8, BritUh Official 
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of tlie Fasces ; 2. Armistice ; 3. Civil 
liberties ; 4. Eelease of political 

prisoners ; 5. Independent judiciary ; 
6. Abolition of racial laws; 7. Eepre- 
sentative government. 

If the new Government did not want 
to be swept away like the old dictator- 


ALLIES SIGN AN ARMISTICE WITH ITALY 
After a month’s negotiations, carried on in the greatest secrecy by Brig.-Gen. Giuseppe Castel- 
lano, representing Marshal Badoglio, and Maj.-Gen. Walter Bedell Smith, of the U.S. Army, and 
Brig. Kenneth Strong, of the British Army, representing General Eisenhower, an armistice was 
signed by Gen. Castellano and Gen. Bedell Smith at Syracuse on September 3, 1943. It came 
into effect on September 8. Left, Gen. Eisenhower shakes hands with Gen. Castellano, behind 
whom Gen. Bedell Smith holds the terms. Above, Gen. Castellano signing : behind him, Brig. 
Strong, Mr. Montenari of the Italian Foreign Office, Gen. Bedell Smith. Photos, British OJicinL 


ship, it had to give way to these 
demands. The Party was formally dis- 
Fascist solved and Law 2693, 
Party almost unlimited 

power to the Fascist 
Dissolved IjrandCouncn, repealed. 

The Senate and the Chamber of Fasces 
and Corporations were closed down. A 
commission was set up to expunge from 
Italy's penal and civil codes purely 
Fascist laws. Prominent Fascists were 
arrested and some political prisoners 
freed. Although all political parties were 
forbidden, Badoglio appointed men, 
each of them clearly representative of 
one of the six officially non-existing 
parties, as commissioners for the various 


PARLEY ON THE ROAD TO ROME 
Marshal Badoglio’s broadcast of September 8, 1943, stated, * Italian 
forces will cease all acts of hostility against the Anglo-American 
forces. , . . They will, however, oppose attacks of any other forces,* 
but said nothing of how * other forces ’ who did not attack were to 
be treated.. Hence the uncertainty of these Italian guards on a road 
south of Rome as they surround a car containing German officers 
making their way to the city shortly after the Italian surrender came 
into force. Photo, Keystone 


trade unions, with instructions to bring 
them back to elective procedure. 

Yet, while the people saw that Italy 
was slowly getting into the path of 
democracy, they would give no credit 
to Badoglio because he had not brought 
about a break with Hitler. To fight on 
the Nazi side seemed now more illogical 
than ever. Having witnessed the con- 
stant arrival of German reinforcements 
since Mussolini's faU, they had no 
illusions as to German reactions to 
such a break. A manifesto, issued by the 
joint six-party Committee on August 3 
and calling again for an armistice, stated : 
“ It is certain that the Italian people will 
be united in facing whatever danger may 
fi'rise as the result 


of this decision." 

Why did 
Badoglio not sign 
an armistice im- 
mediately he came 
to power ? Why 
did he delay, and 


of the country. (In a press interview 
given previously he indicated that Musso- 
lini had scattered 30 divisions all over 
the Balkans, for fear of keeping too many 
armed and able-bodied Italians in the 
country.) Only 12 divisions, ill-arniecl 
and without petrol for mobility, were 
on the Italian mainland. They could 
not possibly have resisted the Germans. 
“ Meanwhile," the article goes on, 
while it was not possible to carry on 
with the war owing to the lack of 
means and to the aversion of the 
people, we had thought to get in 
touch with the adversary and conclude 
an armistice." 


Apart from the delay which occiuTcd 
in the armistice discussions between the 


Allies and the Italian emissaries owing 
to difficulties of communications, ib can 


be assumed that, at least ^ , 

in the very first days of 

, Unfounded 
s Government, ^ 

Badoglio hoped that the 

Germans would of their own free will 



thus give the Ger- evacuate at least as far as the Po 
mans time to get Valley, once they had seen which way 
an even firmer things were developing. A soldier him- 
hold on Italy than self, he could sec little advantage to be 
they had had in gained by the Germans by defending 
Mussolini's time ? themselves in southern Italy. He had 
He answered this no understanding of the political 
question himself motives that were undoubtedly the 
in an article pub- determining factors in Hitler's decision, 
lished in the Cor- On September 3 the Allies landed on 
riere, of Salerno, tlie Italian mainland between Eeggio and 
in March 1944. He Catena. The armistice was signed that 
states that at the very day ; but the Italian forces, who 
time when he took offered no resistance and in many in- 
over, 37 Italian stances helped the Allies, did not know 
divisions were out it. It was announced only five days later- 
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Historic Documents. CCLXXII-CCLXXI II 
FIRST AXIS POWER SURRENDERS UNCONDITIONALLY 

The announcement made by General Eisenhower on September 8, 1943, that Italy had 
surrendered unconditionally did not mark the end of fighting in that unhappy country. 

But it did mean a great easing of Allied problems and an added burden to Germany 
when she decided to defend the Italian peninsula. The speech quoted below, in which 
Mr. Churchill related the diplomatic moves preceding Italy’s surrender, gave more 
satisfaction to the Empire than any wartime pronouncement of his had so far done 


Terms op the Armistice with Italy, Signed SErrEMBER 3, 
WHICH CAME INTO EFFECT AT 5.30 P.M. ON SEPTEMBER 8, 1943 : 

(1) Immediate cessation of all hostile activity by Italian 
armed forces. 

(2) Italy will use its best endeavours to deny to the 
Germans facilities that might be used against the Allies. 

( 3 ) All prisoners or internees of the United Nations 
immediately to be turned over to the AJlied C.-in-C. and 
none may now, or at any time, be evacuated to Germany. 

(4) Immediate transfer of the Italian fleet and Italian 
aircraft to such points as may be designated by the Allied 
C.-in-C. with details of disarmament prescribed by him. 

(5) Italian merchant shipping may be requisitioned by 
the Allied C.-in-C. to meet the need of the military and 
naval programme. 

(6) Immediate surrender of Corsica and all Italian terri- 
tory, both of islands and mainland, to the Allies for use as 
operational bases and other purposes as they may see fit. 

(7) Immediate guarantee of free use by the Allies of 
all airfields and naval ports in Italian territory, regardless 
of the rate of evacuation of Italian territory by German 
forces. Those ports and fields to be protected by Italian 
armed forces until this function is taken over by the Allies. 

(8) The immediate withdrawal to Italy of Italian aimed 
forces from aU participation in. the cxirrent war from whatever 
area wherein they may now be engaged. 

(9) jjruarantee by the Italian Government that if necessary 
it will employ all available forces to ensure prompt and 
exact compliance with all provisions of this armistice. 

( 10 ) The C,-in-C. of the Allied Forces reserves to himself 
the right to take any measures which in his opinion may 
be necessary for the protection and interests of the Allied 
Forces for the prosecution of the war, and the Italian Govern- 
ment binds itself to take such, administrative or other actions 
as the C.-in-O. may require, and, in particular, the' C.-in-C. 
will establish Allied Military Government over such parts of 
Italian territory as he may deem necessary in the military 
interests of the Allied Nations. 

( 11 ) The C.-in-C. Allied Forces will have full right to 
impose the measures of disarmament, demobilization, and 
demilitarization. 

( 12 ) Other conditions of a political, economic, and financial 
nature, with which Italy will be bound to comply, will be 
transmitted at a later date. 

( 13 ) The conditions of the present armistice will not 
be made public without the previous approval of the Allied 
C.-in-C. The English version will be the official text. 

Mr. Ohxjrchill Speaks on Italy's Unconditional Surren- 
der, IN THE House of Commons, September 21, 1943 : 

July 10, British and American armies, on the scale 
^ of perhaps 600,000 men, the first wave of whom were 
carried in upwards of 2,700 ships and landing craft, began their 
attack upon Sicily, and ih a campaign of 38 days the entire 
island was conquered with loss to the enemy of 165,000 in 
killed, wounded, and prisoners, or more than four times our 
Allied losses in the operation. . . . July 26 was a memorable 
day. Even before we had half completed the conquest of 
Sicily or had set foot on the Italian mainland, the dictator 
Mussolini was overthrown and the Fascist regime, which had 
lasted for 21 years, was cast down and vehemently repudiated 
by the whole mass of the Italian people. The Badoglio 
Government came into existence with the intention of 
making pefice in accordance with the will of the nation. 
They were, however, intruded upon at all points and over- 
laid by the Germans, and they had the greatest difficulty 
in m«iintaining themselves against thio hateful pressure. 
We knew^ nothing about this new regime. Once Fascism 
WJJU3 completely overthrown we were naturally anxious to 
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find some authority with whom we could deal, so as to bring 
about the unconditional surrender of Italy in the sliortest 
time and with the least possible cost in the blood of our 
soldiers. It was necessary to w'ait till the position became 
more definite. We therefore continued our preparations 
for the invasion in strength of the mainland of Italy on which 
we had resolved at the May Conference in Washington. 

Presently, some feelers were put out by the new Italian 
Government through various channels asking for terms 
and explaining the deadly character of the difficulties in 
which they were involved. . . . We made the reply that 
the surrender must be unconditional. On August 15 the 
Italian envoy, an officer with the rank of general, called 
upon PI.M. Ambassador at Madrid, Sir S. Hoare, with 
credentials proving that he came with full authority from 
Marshal Badoglio, and that he came to say that when the 
Allies landed in Italy the Italian Government were prepared 
to join them against Germany. . . . 

With the approval of the War Cabinet, it was decided 
that General Eisenhower should send an American and 
British staff officer to meet the Italian envoy in Lisbon. 
We at once informed Premier Stalin of what was in progress. 
On August 19 the meeting in Lisbon took place. The 
envoy wtis informed that we could accept only un conditional 
surrender . . . He replied that the purpose of his visit 
was to discuss how Italy could join the United Nations in 
tlie war against Germany, . . . The British and American 
officers replied that they were empowered to discuss only 
unconditional surrender. They were, however, authorized — 
and this was a decision which wo took at Quebec — to add 
that if at any time, anywhere, in any circumstances, any 
Italian forces or peoxile were found by our troops to bo 
fighting Germans, we would immediately give them all 
possible aid. 

On August 23 the Italian general departed. . , . On 
August 31 the Italian envoy returned. He met General 
Eisenhower’s representatives at Syracuse. The Italian 
Government were willing to accept the terms uncondition- 
ally, but they did not see how they could carry them out in 
the teeth of the heavy German forces gathered near Rome 
and af many other points throughout the country. . . . 
We did not doubt the sincerity of the envoy nor of his 
Government, but we were not able to reveal our military plans 
for the invasion of Italy, or, as it had now become, the 
liberation of Italy. The real difficulty was tha-t the Italians 
were powerless until we landed in strength, and we could not 
give them the date. We therefore timed the announcement 
for the moment which we deemed would give us the best 
military chance and them the best chance of extricating 
themselves from the German grip. This meant that the 
Armistice should be accorded only at the moment or just 
before our main descent. 

. The terms were signed at Syracuse on the night of 
September 3. . . . The Soviet Government, having studied 
the terms, authorized General Eisenhower to sign them in 
their name. Accordingly, he did so not only on behalf of 
the United States and Great Britain but on behalf of the 
Soviet Government and of the United Nations. . . . 

Most strenuous efforts were made by all concerned to speed 
up our onfall. . . . The date which had originally been the 
I5th was in fact brought forward to the 9th — the night of 
the 8th and 9th, Thus the whole of this operation . , . 
was planned as a result of decisions taken before the fall of 
Mussolini and would .have taken place whatever happened 
to Italy at the earliest possible moment. The Italian 
surrender was a windfall, but it had nothing to do with the 
date of harvesting the orchard. The truth is that the 
Armistice announcement was delayed to fit in with the attack 
and not the attack to fit in with the announcement. . . . 
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ITALY: FIRST ALLIED INVASION AREA OF AXIS-OCCUPIED EUROPE 
The Allies entered Tunis on May 7, 1943, landed in Sicily on July lo, entered Messina on August 17, and ma^e their 
first landing on the mainland of Axis-occupied Europe on September 3, near Reggio (see Chapters 377, 283, and 286)/ 

For the 1943 revolution in Italy, see Chapter 285. Specially drawn for T^s Saooim * 0 »ba® Wab by Gardon 
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Chapter 286 

THE ALLIES LAND IN ITALY & FREE NAPLES 

The conquest of Sicily, described in Chapter 28 S, was completed on August 17, 

1943. Little more than a fortnight later, on September 3, an Allied army set foot 
again on the western mainland of the continent of Europe. The Italians offered 
slight opposition even before the Armistice with the Allies was announced on 
Septembers; but from Salerno onwards the Germans disputed every Allied 
advance. This Chapter, contributed by Squadron-Leader Derek Adkins, R.A.F., 
carries the history of the campaign to the occupation of Naples on October 1 


T hroughout the Sicilian campaign The rapid conquest of Sicily had been 
{see Chapter 283), political and a severe shock to the Italians, in spite 
military events in Italy developed of the claims, particularly from the 
rapidly, as recorded in Chapter 285, German side, that the fighting in and 
culminating with Italy’s unconditional evacuation of Sicily was a great military 
surrender on September 3. victory for the Axis powers. On the 

The end of the Sicilian campaign other hand, Italy’s surrender took the 
coincided with the Quebec Conference Germans by surprise. 

(August 11—24, see Chapter 280), and In the absence of any government- 
public opinion, which had perhaps been inspired policy, the initiative of joining 
somewhat spoilt by the initial rapidity of the Allied cause was left to individual 
the Allied successes in Sicily, felt that an Italian commanders, but it soon became 
apparent military opportunity was not clear that the majority would be content 
being properly exploited. But the to play the part of onlookers, although 
strategy of the Allied High Command the anti-German hostility of the Italian 
could not be revealed at the time, owing population was rather more than passive, 
to political and military considerations, From a total of some sixty-two 
and the announcement of Italy’s Italian field divisions, nine came over to 
capitulation was not made until five days the Allies, fourteen were disarmed by 
after the armistice terms had been signed, partisans or deserted to the guerillas 

READY TO EMBARK FOR HITLER’S ‘FESTUNG EUROPA’ 

The conquest of Sicily was completed with the entry of the Allies into Messina on August 17, 
1943. Just over a fortnight later, on September 3, British and Canadian units of the Eighth 
Army crossed the Straits of Messina and landed in Calabria, between Reggio and San 
Giovanni. Here, infantry assault troops stand by on the quayside at Catania ready to embark. 



in the Balkans, and the remainder. 


except for four which continued active 
collaboration, were disarmed by the 
Germans and ceased to count as opera- 
tional formations. Of the twenty to 
twenty-five Coastal divisions, about half 
in southern Italy, Corsica and Sardinia 
co-operated with the Allies. The re- 
mainder in German-occupied territory 
disintegrated, the bulk of the men 
deserting to their own homes. 

The British and American air forces, 
operating under Air Chief Marshal Sir 
Arthur Tedder, initiated the Italian cam- 


paign immeaiareiy « • 

J.L • Pre- Invasion 

after the invasion of 

Cl - -1_ 1 1. .. 1 Air 


Sicily began by attacks 
of increasing violence 
on the Italian communication system, 
and on industrial targets {see pp. 2667 
et seq. and* illus., p. 2683). The 
bombing of the San Lorenzo mar- 


shalling yards at Rome on July 19 — ^the 
first attack on military objectives in 
the Italian capital — was just one step 
in the Allied plan to paralyse the 
Italian communications system. 

That system is a simple one. Its 
focal point is Naples. From there 
electric lines branch north to Rome, 
south to the toe and east to connect 


with the steam railway on the east coast 
route. It was clear that if bombs could 


freeze communications at only three 
points — Naples, on the west, Benevenio 
in the centre, and Foggia governing the 
east — ^the servicing and reinforcement by 
rail of the armies south of these points 
would become impossible. 

The battle of the marshalling yards 
began in full strength on August 19. 
As the invasion date drew near and 


reinforcements from Germany became 
more necessary, the attack on com- 
munications spread as far as the 
Brenner. In twenty days following the 
fall of Messina no fewer than 58 attacks, 
involving some thousands of sorties, 
were directed against 29 vital rail 
centres. The result was that by invasion 
day rail activity had virtually ceased at 
Benevento, Aversa, Sulmona, Paola, 
Pisa, Cancello, Catanzaro, Foggia and 
Salerno. Elsewhere in marshalling yards, 
sidings and junctions, at individual 
river bridges and on carefully chosen 
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CANADIANS * TOUCH DOWN ’ AT REGGIO IN ‘ DUCKS ’ 

The first landings of the Allies on the Western European mainland were effected at 4.30 a.m. 
on September 3, 1943, from a huge fleet of invasion barges, ‘ducks,’ and other amphibious 
craft under cover of a powerful air umbrella, and following a violent ‘ softening up ’ artillery- 
bombardment lasting several days across the straits from Sicily. Canadians landed near Reggio 


captured the town and its airfield by nightfall. 

choke points, damage by blast had 
turned the enemy’s transport problem 
into a military nightmare. 

The fact that the land assault on 
Italy took place on the fourth anni- 
versary of the outbreak of war was 
purely coincidental. It was in the hands 
of the same battle-planners who had 
designed and brought the Sicilian cam- 
paign to such a brilliant conclusion (see 
page 2830). At 4.30 a.m. on September 
3, under cover of heavy artillery fire and 
naval bombardment from H.M. battle- 
ships, cruisers, destroyers and monitors, 
British and Canadian troops of the 
Eighth Army landed on the Calabrian 
coast of Italy from ports on the east 
coast of Sicily. 

On the right flank a Canadian 
Infantry Division landed on a one- 
brigade front at Ileggio, where they 

Canadians 

P was reported fit for 
fighter aircraft. On 
the left flank a British Infantry 
Division landed on a two -brigade 
front between Gallico Marina and 
Catena and turned north. Forward 
troops immediately advanced through 
San Giovanni. Everywhere resistance 
'was slight and there were no mines or 
demolitions. The Italian end of the 
submarine cable was found to be 
intact. 

K.A.F. Servicing Commandos (see 
illus., page 2828) landed with the spear- 
head of -the invading forces, and their 
work began as soon as Eeggio and 
other airfields had been captured. After 
clearing away obstructions, repairing 
!the runways or laying out emergency 
ilanding strips, maintenance crews were 
ready to refuel and service aircraft 
before handing over to the ground crews 


Photo, British Official 

proper. Their task corresponded to 
that of the sappers, engineers and 
technicians whose job it was to ease 
the path of the Eighth Army’s mechan- 
ized units. 

Calabria forms a distinct region of 
Italy, the main features of which are, 
topographically, its mountainous char- 


acter (only about 15 per cent is under 
300 feet and some ranges rise to 6,000 
feet), the length of the coastline (485 
miles or nearly a fifth of the total coast- 
line of continental Italy), combined with 
a lack of good harbours. Hoads are few 
and, apart from the main Reggio to 
Naples route, poor. There is a good deal 
of rough forest and scrub. The surface is 
generally bad and subject to landslides, 
while in many parts clayey or shaly soil 
seriously hampers any possibility of 
movement. The peninsula is nowhere 
more than sixty miles across and at 


A ‘PRIEST’ LANDS ON THE SHORES OF ITALY 
The 105-mm. self-propelled gun howitzer, christened the ‘ Priest ’ by men of the Eighth Army in 
North Africa (see illus., p. 2555 )» accompanied them in their invasion of the Italian mainland. 
These Allied landings met with no opposition in the air and little on the ground. The Italians 
surrendered after a ‘ token ’ resistance while the Germans had already evacuated the toe of Italy. 

Photo, BrftMh Official 




THE BEACHES OF SALERNO 

This map shows the scene of the main onfall in the Allied plan for the invasion of Italy. The 
actual descent had to be undertaken a week earlier than had been intended, owing to the difficulty 
in keeping Italy’s armistice with the Allies secret from the Germans, and the need for Allied 
support to maintain the new Italian government in its stand against its former partner. 
Specially drawn for The Second Great War hy Felix Gardon 


its narrowest point, the isthmus of 
Catanzaro, it is only 19 miles from sea 
to sea. In most areas, particularly 
along the west coast, the mountains 
descend sharply to the sea, and there are 
few plains. Eainfall is heavier than else- 
where in Italy, and an average of 50 
inches a year is not unusual, while on 
the west coast it has been as high as 95. 

The Calabrians themselves have for 
many centuries stood outside the 
main line of European development, 
and the neglect from which they suffered 

The People Neapolitans 

was continued under 

Calabria, the Kingdom of Italy. 

Consequently they 
harboured a justifiable grudge against 
the more advanced northerners by 
whom they considered they were ex- 
ploited. The country peasants are 
proud but poor, rather rough but 
generally hospitable. The standard 
of living is extremely low. These 
factors are not merely of historical 
interest. They had an important bearing 
on military operations. The local in- 
habitants were even more cordial and 
enthusiastic than in Sicily. 

After the initial landings disembarka- 
tion proceeded quickly and smoothly. 
During the first three days and nights 
the K.A.S.C. performed feats of endur- 
ance. The loaders handled rations and 
25-pounder ammunition for 72 hours 
non-stop, while the drivers covered 
380 miles of overcrowded roads in 
48 hours, also without a stop. In one 
day alone they cleared 600 tons of stores 
from the beaches. 

From Reggio the Canadians advanced 
in two directions — north - eastwards 
through San Stefano to Deliaimova, 
which they occujued on September 6, 
and southwards along the coast road to 
Bova Marina (8th). At the same time 


they branched off into the mountains 
and reached Roccaforte, also on the 6th. 
Meanwhile the British troops who had 
landed north of Reggio pushed up the 
coast, captured Scilla on September 4 
and made contact with a Commando 
force which had been landed at Bag- 
nara. Palmi was taken on the 6th. 
The first real contact with German 
troops was made on the fifth day after 
the invasion, when some units attempted 
to hold up the advance. Patrols 
proceeding northwards to Gioia met 
with some oppo.sition outside the 
town where the bridge over the river 
Petrace had been blo^yn up. Italian 
resistance had been negligible, and 
3,000 prisoners were captured in the 
first few days. When the Italian 
capitulation vras announced on Septem- 
ber 8 it had little effect on the opera- 
tions. The Eighth Army's advance 
continued to be hampered by demoli- 
tions, however. 

On September 9 the Fifth Army, 
under the command of Lieut.-Gen, 
Mark W. Clark, U.S. Army, landed 
in the Gulf of Salerno. This was 
the main Allied descent, which the 
Eighth Army’s attack on Calabria was 
intended to supplement. It was a 
hazardous and bold operation, mounted 
a week ahead of time to exploit the 
favourable military and political situa- 
tion created by the armistice : it had 
been originally planned to land near 
Naples on September 15, but it was 
doubtful whether the Badoglio Govern- 
ment, after the signing of th^ armistice, 
could hold their position so long without 
British support. Preparations had 
also been made to land at the same 
time an American airborne division 
in Rome to help the Italians fight 
off the two German armoured divisions 
which Kesselring, the German com- 
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mander, had concentrated in the Alban 
and Sabine hills, ready to seize the 
capital. Warning, however, came from 
the Italian Government that the Ger- 
mans were in possession of the airfields, 
and the plan was never carried out. 

The landings began at 1.15, a.m. near 
the mouth of the river Sele, with Ameri- 
can forces to the south and British to 
the north of the river. The weather 
was favourable, as appears from the 
following extracts taken from an 
account broadcast by Commander 
Anthony Kimmins on September 15: 

... As wo approached the Italian coast- 
line, conditions were perfect for the landing. 
A calm sea, clear sky and good visibility : 
a half-moon lit up the sea brilliantly . . . 



C.-S.-M. P. H. WRIGHT 
(Coldstream Guards) 

Sergt.-Maj. Wright took charge of his com- 
pany in the attack on the PagHaroIli hills 
near Salerno on September 25, 1943, after all 
the officers had been killed, advanced single- 
handed up the slopes under heavy mortar and 
machine-gun fire, and knocked out three 
German machine-gun posts with hand 
grenades and the bayonet, thus enabling his 
company to reach its olijective. He was 
first awarded the D.C.M., but this was later 
replaced by the V.C. PAoto, Daily Mirrof 

it would set at 1 a.m. and so give the landing 
craft complete darkness for the final assault. 
A warm, balmy breeze added the final touch 
to one of those perfect Mediterranean nights. 

As the darkness closed in, the flagship 
fog-horn boomed out, and all the leading 
assault ships stopped engines ; they drifted 
quietly on, way being lost. The assault 
landing craft had been lowered down to sea 
level packed tight' with eager’ silent troops, 
. . . Every one of those men was si* great 
hero. As they approached the beachcs„^ere 
were the inevitable explosions as mines'^nt 
up, but soon another more cheering noise — 
the terrific bombardment from covering war- 
ships just before the final touch-down. . . , 
As the first lots of troops leapt ashore, 
searching in the darkness for mines and 
trip-wires, more men poured in from behind. 
. . : Throughout the remaining hours of 
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BRITISH TROOPS ENTER SALERNO 


British Commandos landed unopposed west of Salerno on September 9, 1943, and soon entered 
the town. They were reinforced by other British troops from a beach-head farther south, 
who completed the capture of the town on September 10. Here is a Bren-gun carrier passing 
through the bonab damaged streets of Salerno after the Allied occupation. Below, British and 
German wounded outside an advanced dressing station near Salerno. Photo, British Official 
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darkness, more and more troops and supplies 
were rushed ashore. As the dawn broke the 
enemy bombers made a determined effort 
to sink our ships before it was too late. But 
long-range Lightnings and Spitfires from 
Sicily and Fleet Air Arm Seafires from the 
aircraft carriers were there ready to meet 
them, and their bombing met with little 
success. 

Just as at Sicily, first* light disclosed a 
staggering picture of shipping. The whole 
Gulf of Salerno seemed to be packed tight 
with craft of every kind, while more and more 
approached from seaward. The beaches were 
shrouded in smoke. Lines of dust drifted 
up as tanks and guns rushed to their ap- 
pointed positions. Then, great columns of 
dark earth as enemy batteries loosed off at 
them. Almost immediately the flashes from 
these guns were surrounded by more shell 
bursts as cruisers and destroyers took 
them on. And then again, great columns of 
water round the ships from the return fire. . . . 
Through all the fire and counter-fire, streams 
of landing craft plied to and fro, while our 
minesweepers cleared the mines. Ships 
were hit, of course, but considering all things, 
casualties were light. 

On the beaches, men stripped to the waist, 
heaving and tugging in a wild rush to get 
everything possible ashore _ 

before the inevitable <jettmg 

counter - attack. Mortars Troops and 
and shells were bursting Supplies 

around them, but the work Ashore 

went on just the same. On 
a signal from the naval beach master, the 
next landing craft would come in, lower its 
doors as it touched down, and almost before 
it had stopped, troops would be rushing 
ashore, or heavy vehicles floundering up the 
wire netting over the soft sand. As they 
emptied, urgent stretcher cases were rushed 
on board, and the craft pxilled off ftom the 
beaches to make room for more. . . . 

For some reason, the first real counter- 
attack did not develop until the sun was well 
up, and those first few hours made all the 
difference. As tanks appeared from the 
woods inland and came down the roads, anti- 
tank guns were ah*eady in position to take 
them on. . . . Forward observation posts 
had already been established, so that cruiser 
and destroyer fire could be directed on to 
those points where it was most required. . . , 
La Forey, the famous flotilla leader who has 
taken part in nearly every engagement 
throughout the Mediterranean war, there 
she was, charging in and taking on every 
battery or tank she could find. Her par- 
ticular target at one period was a coastal 
battery considerably stronger than her own 
broadside. . . . She received a direct hit 
on the water-line. But almost simultaneously 
her own shells landed in the battery and 
knocked it sky-high. 

As La Forey steamed out to seaward with 
a heavy list, a collision mat over the side 
and her pumps working at full pressure, 1 
thought to myself, “ What a glorious end 
to a grand commission.” But not a bit of 
it. There she was back in the afternoon, a 
temporary patch over her side and taking 
on all comers closer than ever inshore. And 
she was only one of very many on the job. 

West of Salerno, British Commandos 
landed unopposed and entered 'the town. 
At Maiori, still farther west, American 
Rangers pushed inland and blocked the 
roads leading south through the hills. 
These subsidiary landings were rein- 
forced by British troops from the south 
who completed the capture of Salerno 


Counter- 

attacks 


on September 10 and began to advance 
northwards into the hills. Unfortun- 
ately their advance was of little use 
owing to lack of success in the Batti- 
paglia area. Although the Americans 
had established a firm bridge-head south 
of the river by September 11, the air- 
field at Montecorvino, seized by the 
British on September 9, was still under 
artillery fire and heavy fighting was in 
progress against German armoured 
forces with the right flank of our troops 
advancing north seriously exposed. 

The Germans were quick to appreci- 
ate that of all the Allied landings in 
Italy this was the most dangerous, and 
with the object of cutting the bridge- 
^ head in half the 16th 
^ Panzer Division (de- 

stroyed at Stalingrad 
and re-formed), assisted 
by elements of other divisions, launched 
vicious counter-attacks. On September 
12 the situation became critical and 
the British were forced to withdraw 
from Battipaglia after it had changed 
hands several times, while the 
Americans withdrew from Altavilla and 
Albanella following a penetration by the 
enemy on a two-mile front along the 
river Sele. Farther north German 
infiltration liad brought Salerno within 
artillery range and rendered unusable 
the small harbour which had only just 
been cleared of mines and booby traps. 

For three days the Fifth Army was 
hard pressed, but reinforcements, in- 
cluding armour, continued to arrive 
by sea and air, while the maximum 
support was given by fighters, fighter- 
bombers and bombers and by naval 
bombardment from Allied vessels {see 
illus., page 2850) including the battle- 
ships “ Valiant '' and ‘‘ Warspite and 
the destroyers “ Jervis,” “ Ilex,” 
“Petard,” “Pathfinder,” “Panther” 
and “ Penn.” The cruisers “ Aurora ” 
and “ Penelope ” arrived in the Salerno 
area on September 14 and the “ Sirius ” 
and “ Dido ” shortly afterwards. (This 
was the first occasion on which naval 
units were used to break up enemy tank 
attacks.) Between September 9 and 14 
inclusive, an average of more than 
1,000 sorties a day was flown by 
Royal Air Force and United States Air 
Force fighters and bombers in the 
Salerno battle area. In all. Allied aircraft 
flew a total of over 8,000 sorties, the 
balance being on targets outside the 
fighting for the beaches and bridge-head. 

By September 15 the position had 
been consolidated and the German 
breakthrough held, but only the superb 
determination of the infantry, coupled 
with the concentration of all available 
sea and air effort, averted disaster and 
turned a momentary German triumph 



AXIS C.-IN.C. 

Field-Marshal Albert Kesselring is here seen 
with Lt.-Gen. Heidrich. After the Allied 
conquest of Sicily, he withdrew the German 
forces from the extreme south of Italy, but 
was ready to offer stubborn opposition to 
the Allies at Salerno. Photo, Planet Newt 

into an eventual Allied victory. (General 
Sickenius, G.O.C. of the 16th Panzer 
Division, described the fire power and 
air superiority as “ entirely unknown 
to us from Russia.”) 

Meanwhile the Eighth Army con- 
tinued to advance in spite of the ex- 



LAYING COMMUNICATIONS 
One of the first things army commanders 
needed if their forces were to co-operate 
effectively was satisfactory telephone com- 
munication. Here the U.S. Army Signal 
Corps is laying wires into the hills above 
Salerno. l*ho:o, P.N.A. 


tremely difficult nature of the country. 
Their rapid progress had a considerable 
influence on the Salerno battle by mak- 
ing the enemy pull back his vulnerable 
left flank, while at least two German 
divisions — ^the 29th Panzer Grenadiers 
and the 26th Panzer — ^were diverted 
from the Eighth Army’s front. 
Although roads were blocked by demo- 
litions and craters, there were few 
mines — a formidable obstacle in Sicily. 
British troops moved steadily iip the 
west coast and entered Rosarno on 
September 7. Next day the Canadians 
gained control of the road from Locri 
on the east coast to Gioia on the west. 
On the night of September 7-8 units 
made an amphibious landing near Vibo 
Valentia and captured a number of 
prisoners. Three days later British 
patrols reached Nicastro ; and the 
Canadians passed through Catanzaro, 
to enter the port of Crotone, which was 
found in excellent condition, on the 
12th. The tempo of the advance was 
then stepped up to relieve the Fifth 
Army at Salerno. By September L‘3 
the British had reached Cosenza, and 
by the 14th Canadian patrols were in 
"the area east of Spezzano Albanese. 
The British passed Belvedere on tlie 
14th, Scalea on the 15th. 

During this period of favourable 
conditions following the Italian capitu- 
lation the important ports of Taranto 
and Brindisi were captured intact. A 
naval force, including 
battleships and cruisers, 
entered Taranto .. . 

harbour on September 9 * 

and lauded British troops of tlio 
1st Airborne Division wlio entered 
Brindisi two days later with forward 
pati-ols operating hear Bari. Contact 
was eventually made with tJie eneniy 
at Gioia dolle Code, 25 miles north- 
west of Taranto. Reinforcements 
arrived, and patrols joined up with 
the Canadians on Se])t:cml)er 14 after 
rescuing 300 British prisoners of war 
from a camp at Pisticci. The J^lighth 
Army reached Vallo on the lOI;!!, 
and next day after covering 07 midis 
in three days their arinounMl cars 
made contact with the left flank of the 
Fifth Army near Agropoli. The ciumiy 
began to withdraw his troojis from their 
more southerly positions under cover 
of rearguard actions and dornolitious, 
at the same time retaining a hold on 
some of the high ground north of 
Salerno where the bulk of the enemy 
forces was concentrated and British 
troops of the Fifth Army continued 
to meet strong resistance. Inland, a 
bridge-head was extended to include 
Acerno and Contursi, while the Eighth 
Army pressed forward towards Auletta 
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ALLIES TAKE OVER TARANTO AND BRINDISI 
The important naval base o£ Taranto was captured on September 9, 1943, by British troops 
landed under cover of the Royal Navy. Within a few hours, Allied warships were using its great 
harbour, which was in good condition. Two days later the port of Brindisi was secured, also 
without effective opposition. Left, landing craft loaded with Allied troops entering Taranto 
harbour. Right, Italian aircraft in the seaplane base at Brindisi. Photos, British Official 


and Potenza. On the eastern side of 
Calabria the Canadians kept pace and 
were themselves in Potenza on Septem- 
ber 21, with patrols forward to the 
north and east. 

During the night of September 22-23 
British troops on the left flank of the 
Fifth Army launched an attack north 
of Salerno. Progress was slow at first, 

The Enemy *¥26^1 the 

Dislodged iigJiest pomts m the 

from Nocera Y 

and tanks brought up 

ready to advance into the more open 
country that lay ahead. The Germans 
were finally dislodged from the Nocera 
defiles two days later and the tanks 
debouched on the left into the area 
between Nocera and Castellamare di 
Stabia, while lorried infantry penetrated 
to a point three miles north. Kesistance 
was stubborn and at times company 
attacks had to be 'supported by the 
entire divisional artillery before enemy 
strong points could be overcome. On 
the right flank the Americans quickly 
followed up the German withdrawals and 
fought their way steadily northwards. 
By September 30 they had entered 
Avellino and made contact with the left 


flank of the Eighth Army at Pesco- 
pagano. Farther east the Canadians 
advanced to Canosa and Melfi against 
little opposition. 

On the Adriatic side the arrival of 
fresh formations through Taranto in- 
creased the striking power of the Eighth 
Army in this sector and mobile patrols 
crossed the river Ofanto and captured 
Cerignola on September 2,6. Foggia was 
entered on September 27 by armoured 
units which pushed on to Lucera and 
San Severo, while infantry reached 
Manfredonia at the same time to clear 
the whole of the Gargano peninsula — 
the spur of Italy. The acquisition of 
Foggia's network of airfields, together 
with their satellites, was a matter of 
great tactical and strategic importance. 
Not only did they offer immediately 
enormous advantages in the destruction 
of Germany's war potential as far as 
the Italian campaign was concerned 
but after expansion, for which they 


were well sited, they opened up tlie 
possibility of sending long-range 
bombers to strike at Germany's dis- 
persed war industries and factories 
and then fly on to land in England. 

Once the high ground covering the 
Naples plain had been cleared, General 
Clark was able to deploy his armour. 
British tanks were through Pompeii 
by September 30, and ^ 
that night the Germans 
completed the evacua- ,,, , 

tion of Naples. The 
first Allied nationals to enter the devast- 
ated city next morning were four British' 
and American war corresj)ondcnts in a 
jeep : they were greeted by a weeping, 
cheering, hysterical mob. Troops of 
the 'Fifth Army arrived at 8 a.m. to 
receive a similar frantic ovation. 

Apart from the inevitable effects of 
prolonged air bombardment, the city 
showed abundant signs of spiteful 
ingenuity exercised by the retreating 
Germans : the enemy might justifiably 
have destroyed installations of possible 
use to the Allies, but not even the 
cemeteries had been spared. Nor was 
their destruction finished with their 
departure: on October 7 a delayed 


EIGHTH ARMY ADVANCES ON FOGGIA 
Left, one of a series of notice boards erected by the Corps of Military Police on what the Eighth 
Army christened ‘Monty’s Highway.’ Right, the railway junction at Foggia, wrecked by 
intensive Allied bombing from the air : the line was found to be strewn with rubble for a distance 
of three miles when the town with its network of airfields was captured by armoured units of the 
Eighth Army on September 27, 1943. PhoU^s, British Official 






YOUNG SICILY ‘TAKEN FOR A RIDE’ BY THE EIGHTH ARMY 
The welcome accorded the Allies by the civilian population throughout the Sicilian campaign was astonishingly 
enthusiastic, and these gay Sicilian lads, waving from a British tank as it rolls through the main street of Milo, present 
a typical picture of the smiles that greeted British and American troops everywhere as the Germans withdrew, Milo, 
on the eastern slopes of Mount Etna, was captured on August 13, 1943, only four days before the conquest of Sicily 
was completed. PhotOf British Ojfficidl : Grown Copyright 







AMERICAN NAVY AIRCRAFT 
AND MARINE PARACHUTISTS 
The U.S. Navy’s combat training plane 
‘ Yellow Peril ’ (officially Stearman N2S-2) 
stands in front of Curtiss ' Hell-Divers 
scout and dive-bombers, which each carried 
two men (radio-gunner and pilot) and were 
used extensively in the Pacific from carriers 
and land bases. Bottom left, mobile bar- 
rage balloons at Parris Island training 
centre in South Carolina for all Marines, on 
the east side of the Mississippi : men are 
seen learning to operate the balloons. 
Top left, two stages in practice parachute 
jumping — touching down (right) and spilling 
out the air (lett). Nine men could jump from 
a transport plane in five seconds. They 
took 20 to 25 seconds to get rid of their 
parachutes (which wgre left behind — see 
illus.,p.2544— but collected later it operations 
permitted). When jumping, a parachutist 
carried 40 to 50 lb. in weight, his equipment 
varying with his mission : the Marine shown 
(top centre) is carrying a •45-caIibre revolver 
and a knife, and wearing special boots, a 
light-weight uniform, and a helmet. Right, 
a Naval aerial cameraman, in a SN-J naval 
training plane: he wears a yellow ‘Mae 
West,’ and holds a long-focus lens camera 
employed tor reconnaissance. 

Direct Colour l^fwtograplhs by Pictorial Press 




CAMPAIGNERS IN SICILY 
There were quieter moments even for the 
British troops who fought in Sicily : here 
(left) are men of the 78th Infantry Division 
about to sample the evening brew they 
have made over a camp fire. Below, two 
British wounded smile cheerfully as they 
wait to be evacuated from an advance 
dressing post. Nearly all Sicilian battle 
casualties, after preliminary attention at 
emergency dressing stations, were evacuated 
by air : up to August 14, 1943, 14,898 sick 
and wounded were flown to hospitals in 
North Africa. Mobile Field Hospitals of the 
R.A.F. provided emergency surgery and 
treatment in the field and prepared cases 
for evacuation. 

Photos, British OJJiciai : Crown Copyright 



action mine planted in the basement of 
the General Post Office exploded, killing 
a very large number of civilians, includ- 
ing women and children, and on 
October 10 another bomb concealed in 
a barracks in the centre of the city went 
off and killed twenty-five and wounded 
thirty Allied soldiers. Good progress, 
however, was soon made in restoring 
the life of the city. Three Italian sub- 
marines were brought in to provide 
power for the drainage system and to 
maintain emergency lighting. In com- 
mon with all other towns in southern 
Italy, Naples suffered from a shortage of 
water, owing to the destruction of aque- 
ducts, and the food available was barely 
adequate to meet 
the needs of the 
civilian population. 

The capture of 
Naples marked the 
end of the first 
phase of the Italian 
campaign. Progress 
had been slower 
than anticipated, 
and General Alex- 
ander confessed 
that lie was dis- 
appointed with the 
rate of the Allied 
advance. But 
nearly a third of 
Italy had been oc- 
cupied at a cost 
of approximately 
15,000 casualties, 
and the campaign 
was holding down 
in Italy and the 
Balkans some 
thirty-five to forty 
German divisions 
which might other- 
wise have been 
employed on the 
Eussian front. 


THE BOOT OF 
ITALY 

The first Allied landings 
were made on Septem- 
ber 3, 1943, by the 

Eighth Army, crossing 
the straits of Messina, 
between Reggio and 
San Giovanni. New and 
larger landings were 
made by the Fifth Army 
on September 9 on the 
beaches of Salerno (see 
detail map in p, 2870}, 
on which day also 
Eighth Army troops 
landed at and occupied 
Taranto. Main roads 
are shown in white, rail- 
ways in black, Airfields 
are also marked. 
Specially drawn for Thu 
SucoND Great War 
by Felix Gardon 


The heroism of the British and 
American troops who went ashore at 
Salerno to face powerful and prepared 
defensive positions that gave the 
enemy an enormous advantage, and the 
coolheadedness of the Fifth Army’s 
high Command which directed opera- 
tions under heavy gun-fire are worthy 
of record. The work of the North-West 
African Strategic and Tactical Air 
Forces {see page 2671) and of the Allied 
navies in the Gulf of Salerno, were both 
vital to the success of the action. The 
order of battle on land and sea was so 
criss-crossed with British and American 
formations that to establish national 
identity is almost impossible, but among 


British Units 
in 

South Italy 


the British units which shared some of 
the fiercest fighting at Salerno were 
Royal Marines and soldiers of the Com- 
mandos, the Cheshires 
(who also fought as 
machine-gunners with 
the Eighth Army), the 
Queen’s Royal Regiment, the Royal 
Northumberland Fusiliers, the Oxford 
and Buckinghamshire Light Infantry, 
the Sherwood Foresters, the Durham 
Light Infantry, the Hampshire Regi- 
ment, and units of the Grenadier, 
Coldstream and Scots Guards, and the 
famous 7th Armoured Division. Among 
the units which, in the words of General 
Montgomery, were given the supreme 







ALTA VILLA’S MAIN STREET 

Very fierce fighting took place in the area round Altavilla, a village in the hills near Salerno, in 
the middle of September 1943, when for a time the success of the Allied landings at Salerno 
hung in the balance. Here, inhabitants of Altavilla watch the American invaders after their 
capture of the village on September 18. Fhoto, U.S. Official 



THE R.A.F. IN ANCIENT POMPEII 
modern v^age of Pompeii was (aptured by the Eighth Army on September 20, 1043. 
Here, R.A.F. officers, visiting the remains of the ancient city near by, buried in the eruption of 
Vesuvius of A.D. 79 and excavated over the last century and a half, look across the theatre 
jo^cano. The Germans camped on the site, which was as a consequence bombed by 
Allied aircraft, fortunately without greatly damaging the antique remains. Photo, British Official 


honour of being the first troops of all the 
Allied armies to land on the mainland 
of the continent of Europe ” were the 
Inniskilling Fusiliers, the Canadian 
Carlton and York Eegiment, the North- 
amptonshire Eegiment, the Eoyal Scots 
Fusiliers, the Cameronians, the Green 
Howards, the King’s Own Yorkshire 
Light Infantry, the York and Lancaster 
Eegiment, and the Cheshire Eegiment, 
these last three also taking part in the 
Salerno landings. 

On September 21 Mr. Churchill 
described the Battle of Salerno as “ the 
most daring amphibious operation we 
have yet launched ” {see Historic Docu- 
ment 273, p. 2866) and in spite of the 
many hazards the episode ended in '' an 
important and pregnant victory.” 

Taking into consideration the paucity 
of suitable ports and the difficulties in 
providing adequate lines of communi- 
cation, the maintenance of the Allied 
forces during the opening phase of the 
Italian campaign was an achievement 
of the first order. Up to September 23 

148.000 men of the Fifth Army, with 

21.000 vehicles and 70,000 tons of stores, 
had been transported ; while up to the 
29th, 127,400 men of the Eighth Army, 
with 27,580 vehicles and 53,389 tons of 
stores, had been landed on the beaches 
and ports in Calabria and the heel of 
Italy. 
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NAPLES DOUBLY LIBERATED 
The Fifth Army entered Naples on October i, 1943, after the 
five German divisions holding the city had been withdrawn. 
Their arrival freed the city not only from German occupation, 
but also from Fascism, i. Flag of Italy (minus the crown) flies, 
in Naples again v/ithout the Fascist flag : scene from the balcony 
of the municipal buildings as citizens greet British recon- 
naissance units. 2. A Neapolitan crowd cheering Allied troops 
on their arrival. 3. American infantry resting on the tramway 
lines (the Germans had destroyed electricity installations) in a 
typical Naple.s street. 4. Troops landing at Naples docks after 
these had been restored. Photos, British Official ; Keystone 
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ALLIES OCCUPY RENDOVA 

In the early morning of June 30, 1943, U.S. Marines 
effected a landing on Rendova, a wooded and moun- 
tainous island in the New Georgia group 170 miles 
north-west of Guadalcanal, and separated from New 
Georgia Island by a seven-mile strait. By midday the 
Americans had overcome the not very serious Japanese 
defence and occupied the whole island, and two hours 
later their batteries were shelling Munda airfield, im- 
portant Japanese base on New Georgia, from Rend ova. 
Here, a U.S. Army P-40 flies at tree-top level above a group 
of Marines scurrying across the beach during the attack 
on Rendova. Left, U.S. Marines load a 155-mm. gun in 
a camouflaged emplacement on the island. Below, 
stores pile up on Rendova beach. 
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Chapter 2S7 

THE AMERICANS ADVANCE TOWARDS TOKYO 

In the Pacific^ 1943 saw the beginning of movement westward and northward by 
the Allies^ until at the end of the year they were preparing to attack island 
mandated to Japan after the First Great War. Concurrent operations 
by the Australians in New Guinea were recorded in Chapter 276. Here, 

Gilbert Cant, an American correspondent who was with the advance patrol 
that captured Mimda airstrip on August 2, describes the far-flung operations 
— extending from the Aleutians to the Solomons — conducted by our American 
Allies after the capture of Guadalcanal {see Chapter 250) 


T o appreci«T.te tlie situation in the 
Pacific after the reduction of 
Guadalcanal [see Chapter 250), it 
is necessary to consult the maps of this 
longest of all war fronts between pages 
2038 and 2039, and on page 2858. Its 
extreme northern flank was in the 
Aleutian Islands, where the Japanese 
held Attn and Kiska. 

From the westernmost Aleutians, the 
area of Japanese domination extended 
south-soutli-west to a line between 
Marcus and Midway Islands, and then 
swung east in a vast loop embracing 
Wa,ke Island and all the far-flung 
archipelagos of Micronesia, with the 
Marshalls and the captured Gilberts 
forming the “ front.” The Ellice 
Islands, soutli of the Gilberts, were 


ucvi‘.r attacked by the Japanese, and 
by the winter of ‘1942-43 were being 
develo])e.d as a.n advance Allied base. 
The enemy liad unsinkal)le aircraft 
carriers, valuable as observation posts, 
at Nauru, Occa.n and Greenwicli Islands. 
Then the front swung south to the 
Solomons, wliero the Japanese were 
undisturbed in their possession of the 
nortliem and central groups, and west 
to New Guinea, where they were being 
driven slowly westward to Huon Gulf 
(see Chapter 276). The Netherlands East 
Indies, dividing the Pacific from the In- 
dian Ocean fronts, were in enemy hands. 

The United States Navy took the 
view that Japan could be defeated most 
readily by an attack aimed through the 
myriad islands of the Central Pacific. 


Strategy in 
the Central 
Pacific 


But before such an 
approach could be 
hazarded, it was neces- 
saiy to clear the flanks. 


And in the early stages, before the 


United Nations could assemble an 


overwhelming superiority of force, offen- 
sive operations were conditioned and 
limited by the need for employing a 
large proportion of the forces in the area 
for the defence of advanced bases against 
possible Japanese counter-attack. 

This was the broad framework in 


which the developing Pacific ofEensive 
was conceived. 


Many hard lessons had been learned 
in the six-month campaign for Guadal- ’ 
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canal, and the equipment available for The first tentative step towards 
the next operations was not only more Tokyo after the reduction of Guadal- 

plentiful, but superior in design. Most canal (February 10, 1943) was made for 

notable of all was the arrival in the the purpose of extending aerial domina- 

South Pacific of the magnificent types tion farther to the north-west through 

of landing craft first used in North the Solomon Islands. Fighter planes 

Africa, such as LSTs (landing ships, at this time had a sharply limited range, 

tanks), LCTs (landing craft, tanks) and and from the bloody battleground of 

LCIs (landing craft, infantry). It Henderson Field they could scarcely 

should be noted, however, that the reach the Japanese strongholds of! 

United States IPacific Fleet under southern Bougainville, 300 miles away, 

Admiral Chester W. Nimitz was still and still have enough fuel left for com- 

woefiilly weak in aircraft carriers, bat in protecting bombers over the 

following the loss of four in 1942. target area. An advance of 60 miles, 

Only “ Saratoga ” was in operation, representing a saving of 120 miles on 

“ Enterprise ” being under repair. It the round trip, meant the addition of 

was necessary for the former to be about 20 minutes to tlieir flying time, 

reinforced by H.M.S. “ Victorious,” So the last shots on Guadalcanal had 

which served in the South Pacific under barely died away when elements of 

Admiral William F. Halsey [see illus., Marine Corps Kaider battalions landed 

p, 2604). Tlie only new carriers avail- on February 21 on Banika in tire 

able at this time were of the escort type, Russell Islands. The Japaue.se had 

affectionately known in the American used tlieso islands as a staging point 

navy as “ jeep carriers.” only a few weeks before, and the 

U.S. SUPPLIES FOR THE RUSSELL ISLANDS 
Banika and Pavuvu, the two principal islets in the Russell Islands, lie i8 miles north-west of 
Guadalcanal. The Japanese evacuated them before the Allies attempted to land, and they 
were occupied without opposition by Marine Corps Raider battalions in February 1943. Here, 
anti-aircraft shells in dips of three and cases of canned goods are stacked up on the shore. 

PliMOy Associated Press 




BATTLE OFF THE ALEUTIANS 

On March 26, 1943, a Japanese naval force comprising two heavy and two light cruisers, and six 
destroyers, and heading towards the Aleutians, was intercepted by American light naval forces 
and retired after an exchange of fire at long range in which at one moment it looked as though 
the American cruiser * Salt Lake City ' would fall a victim to the enemy. Here, a U.S. heavy 
cruiser, shrouded in smoke, bombards distant Japanese warships. Photo, New York Times Photos 


Marines were prepared for the bitterest 
kind of combat. But when the medical 
officers, who had been put ashore first 
by mistake, began to explore the island's 
extensive coconut groves, they were un- 
molested, The Japanese had vanished. 
The Marines occupied Banika and 
adjacent Pavuvu without opposition, 
and the construction of airfields on the 
former was begun at once. 

Although the Japanese had been 
ousted from the south-eastern Solomons, 
they were by no means ready to give up 
the rest of the chain without a struggle. 

AlUed Attacks ^ completed an 
onMunda at Munda on 

and Vila Georgia Island, 

180 miles west-north- 


west of Henderson Field, and were 
about to complete another at Vila, on 
Kolombangara Island, ten miles beyond 
Munda. At this short range Japanese 
aircraft could have interfered seriously 
with the mounting of the coming 
offensive, so the two bases were con- 
tinually bombed or bombarded. For 
three months Munda was bombed on 
an average once a day. With incon- 
ceivable tenacity, the Japanese filled in 
the craters and persisted in. trying to 
maintain operations from the field. 
Even bombardment by cruisers or 
destroyers (as on the nights of January 
A-fi, March 5-6 and May 12-13) did 
not put it out of commission for more 
than a couple of days. 

The Japanese were gradually building 
up their strength not only in the 
northern Solomons, but also in New 
Guinea to repel the increasing threat 
offered by Australian and American 


forces under General Douglas MacArthur 
advancing into Huon Gulf. They had 
been fortunate when they first occupied 
Buna and Gona, the principal positions 
below the Gulf : Allied air forces, then 
under Lieut.-General George H. Brett, 
had offered no resistance until the trans- 
ports had reached their destination 
and begun to unload. Evidently they 
counted upon a repetition of this error 
of judgement, for on March 1, 1943, 



C-IN-C., ALEUTIANS 
Vice-Admiral Thomas Cassin Kinkaid, com- 
manding American Naval Forces in the 
Aleutian area, at his headquarters in Adak, 
He was responsible for the campaign which 
restored the Aleutians to Allied control by 
mid-August 1943. Photo, U,S. Official 
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they sent a dozen troop and cargo 
transports, with an escort of ten 
warships, into the Bismarck Sea to re- 
inforce Lae and Salamaua. But this 
time the air forces, now under Lieut.- 
General George C. Kenney, met them 
at sea : in a three-day series of attacks, 
every Japanese ship was sunk and 
15,000 Japanese were destroyed {see 
pages 2602 and 2672). The stage was 
being set for Allied offensive action all 
along the southern fiank. 


Uut action occurred first in the far 
north. On the morning of March 26, 
Bear- Admiral Charles H. McMorris, flying 
his flag in the light cruiser “ Bichmond," 
was patrolling the ^ , . 

Bering Sea between the 
Komandorski Islands ^ ® 

and the Aleutians. He 
had with him four destroyers and the 
heavy cruiser “ Salt Lake City," one of 
the most gallant ships in any navy, Cap- 
tain Bertram J. Bodgers commanding. 
Shortly after the late northern sunrise, 
two Japanese transports with destroyer 
escort were sighted. They turned away 
to the north, and the American squadron 
turned to cut off their retreat. But a 
second Japanese force appeared: two 
heavy cruisers, two light cruisers, and 
six destroyers. The Japanese commander 
disposed himself between the Americans 
and their Aleutian bases. The unequal 
battle was joined as Admiral McMorris 
began to retire. 


The enemy’s 8-inch shells first 
straddled “ Bichmond " to no avail, 
then “ Salt Lake City." The latter, 
using her ten guns at maximum rate 
of fire, soon drew blood, touching off an 
explosion on the Japanese flagship. 
The enemy's damage control was excel- 
lent, and the pursuit continued, with 
“ Salt Lake City " able to fixe only 
half her guns astern. After 45 minutes 
she was hit, but not badly; after an 
hour she was hit again ; after two and 
a half hours she was hit twice, and 
badly. Water reached the boilers, and 
her captain soon signalled : “ My speed 
zero." The enemy seemed assured of an 
easy kill. The after-magazines were 
empty, so shells and powder bags had 
to be trundled along the open deck for 
a last stand. 


The admiral ordered Commodore 
Ralph S. Biggs to take three destroyers 
and deliver a torpedo attack on the 
Japanese. The suicidal tactics worked. 
Two hits are believed to have been 
scored; at any rate, the Japanese 
began to retire just as “ Salt Lake 
City's" engines came to life. The 
engagement had lasted three hours and 
25 minutes. The extent of damage 
inflicted on the enemy is not known, but 
it is certain that the convoy was turned 


back. Whether the Japanese were bent 
on reinforcing or evacuating Attn and 
Kiska, they failed. 

This action bore fruit in May, when 
the recapture of the western Aleutians 
was begun. Attu was chosen for 
invasion, rather than Kiska, because it 
outflanked the latter, was less strongly 


peninsula of Attu. The plan was for 
the main U.S. Army force to land at 
Massacre Bay, on the south shore {see 
illus., p. 2602), and push north for a 
junction with a diversionary force 
landing near Holtz Bay. When the 
two forces were united, the enemy 
would be hemmed in with his back to 



FIGHTING AT ATTU 
American forces landed on Attu, western- 
most of the Aleutian Islands, on May ii, 
1943. Fighting was fierce and bloody, but 
the campaign was over by June 2. Of the 
2,300 Japanese defending the island, only 20 
were taken alive. Above, bringing in 
wonnded during the operations on Attu 
(shown in the map). Below, Americans 
who went ashore at Massacre Bay return 
the fire of Japanese snipers concealed in 
mountain crevices. Photos^ U.S, Natty 
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the sea. The landings were only lightly 
opposed, but on D-plus-one the usual 
determined, suicidal Japanese resist- 
ance developed against the southern 
force moving up Massacre Valley. From 
the north, Colonel Frank L. Culin made 
excellent progress ; but the junction 
which it had been expected would occur 
in 36 hours was long delayed — advance 
patrols did not meet until May 18. 

The week of bitter fighting had pro- 
duced more casualties 
than gains, and Ad- 
miral Kinkaid relieved 
General Brown of his 
command, replacing him with Major- 
General Eugene Landrum. The latter 
changed tactics, fighting up the ridges 
rather than through the valley in which 
the Americans had been enfiladed. To- 
wards the end he was materially aided 
by the First Battalion, Fourth Eegiment, 
United States Marines, which captured a 
height overlooking the Japanese lines. 
{See map.) 

On June 2 the campaign ended ; 400 
Americans were dead or missing, 1,135 
wounded. The Japanese, under Colonel 
Yasuyo Yamasaki, had numbered 2,300 
(200 less than U.S. intelligence esti- 
mates). Only 20 were taken alive ; 
the rest died, many of them in a 
Ceremonial suicide charge. The Japanese 
never had constructed a satisfactory air 
base on Attu ; American (uigineers 
quickly remedied this defect. 

The next offensive operation was at 
the opposite end of the lojig Pacific 
battle line. The dividing line between 
Admiral Halsey's South l^acific Com- 
mand and General MacArthur's South- 


held, and would bring the Kurile 
Islands, most northerly part of Japan 
proper, under aerial observation and 
attack. D-day had been set for May 7, 
but when the invasion force arrived 
the area was shrouded in a typical 
Aleutian fog, and the operation was 
postponed to the 11th. Even then a 
further postponement was necessary, 
from 9.40 a.m. to 3.30 p.m. ; but by 
this time the weather had lifted suffi- 
ciently to permit landing boats to leave 
the transports and head for the beaches. 

Vice-Admiral Tliomas C. Kinkaid 
was in command of all North Pacific 
operations ; his deputy for the Attu 
landing was Bear-Admiral Francis 
Rockwell, flying his flag in a battleship 
which had been damaged at Pearl 
Harbor. The 7th Division, United 
States Army, supplied the assault force 
of somewhat more than 12,000 men, 
and was under the command of Major- 
General Walter Brown. 

The Japanese, estimated to number 
2,500, were concentrated on the eastern 
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west Pacific Command was the 159th 
meridian East Longitude, running 
straight through the Solomons chain, 
just west of the Russell Islands. Conse- 
quently, although geography might 
seem to dictate that the drive up the 
chain should be based upon Guadal- 
canal, and executed by South Pacific 
forces, it was placed under the strategic 
direction of General MacArthur. 

On June 30, United States and Aus- 
tralian troops under General MacArthur 
moved unopposed into Woodlark and 
Trobriand Islands, east of New Guinea, 
and airfields were developed there to 
extend fighter plane coverage in the 
same way as this had been achieved 
in the Solomons by development of the. 
Bussells. On June 30 also landings 
were made at Nassau Bay as a prelim- 
inary to the reduction of Salamaua (see 
Chapter 276). 

The envelopment of Munda airport, 
at the south-western tip of New Georgia 


ADVANCE INTO THE TROBRIAND ISLANDS 
It” and American forces landed unopposed on the Trobriand and Woodlark Islands north- 

Airfields were rapidly dev^edTe^e 

beitagdotrthe Tr 

rrioto^ Australian Gcroernment 


bearing down on the Woodlarks. 

Island, was scheduled to begin on June 
30. As a preliminary, Segi Point, 40 
miles away at the south-eastern tip 
of the island, was occupied on June 20 
by two companies of a U.S. Marine Corps 
Raider battalion, and construction of an 
emergency landing strip was begun. 
During the night of Jmie 27-28 these 
Raiders were moved by boat to Regi, 
and entered the jungle to take Viru 
Harbour from the rear. Viru was 
scheduled to be taken June 30; the 
Marines took it on July 1 after a stiff 
four-hour battle. Meanwhile, army 
troops and two companies of the Fourth 
Marine Raider Battalion had landed at 
W^iclvham Anchorage, which also was 
secured on July 1. 

The main operation against Munda 
was begun in the dark of the morning 



of June 30 by elements of the 43rd 
Division, U.S. Army (Major-General 
John H. Hester commanding). It took 
the form of a landing on Rendova 
Island, seven miles from Munda across 
Blanche Channel — close enough to per- 
mit heavy artillery to bear along the 
projected line of advance up the New 
Georgia coast. Japanese resistance 
at Rendova was spirited, but not in 
great strength, and the only usable 
part of the island was quickly secured. 

Rear-Admiral Richmond Kelly 
Turner, in command of the campaign, 
at once began to land a considerable 
force at Zanana Beach, six miles east 
of Munda on New Georgia proper 
(July 5). The assault troops were the 
169th and 172nd Regiments of the 43rd 
Division, and they were quickly rein- 
forced by the 145th 
Regiment of the 37th 
Division. The only enemy 
counteraction came from 
the air and submarines. 
Turner's flagship, the 
transport “ Macawley,” 
wHch had been his flag- 
ship also in the Guadal- 
canal campaign, was 
torpedoed and later was 

PACIFIC LEADERS 
From left to right, these 
United States Commanders 
in the Pacific during 1943 
are : Rear-Admiral Rich- 
mond Kelly Turner, director 
of amphibious operations ; 
Vice-Admiral Raymond S. 
Spruance, in command of 
all Central Pacific forces 
under Admiral Nimitz j 
Admiral Chester W. Nimitz, 
C.-in-C., U.S. Pacific Fleet j 
Srig-Gen. H. B. Holmes, Jr.; 
Lt.-Gen. R. C. Richardson, 

Jr. ; Maj.-Gen. Ralph 
Smith; Maj.-Gen. H. M. 
Smith, in command of land- 
ing forces ; Rear-Admiral 
Charles H. McMorris, com- 
manding in Northern Pacific. 
Photo, U.Si. Navy 


sunk by U.S. forces. There was a savage 
air attack on the Rendova command 
post area on July 4, in which the 
American forces suffered from inade- 
quate dispersal of their positions ; 
but a heavy toll was taken of the 
attackers — 21 out of 54 aircraft — 
and in successive raids the enemy 
quickly xeachod the point where his 
attacks ceased to pay. 

For the first week, advancing slowly 
as the narrow foot trails along the 
coastal plain (running partly through 
jungle and partly through coconut 
plantations) were widened to accommo- 
date jeeps, the invaders met little 
opposition. But on July 8 they reached 
a major Japanese strongpoint at the 
junction of the Munda and Lambeti 
trails. After four days it still had not 
been reduced, so the 169th was left to 
contain it, and the 172nd pushed 
ahead, establishing a new beach-head at 
Laiana on the 13th. This became the 
principal point of debarkation for the 
campaign. But at this stage resistance 
stilfenecL The 3rd Battalion of the 
103rd Regiment, 43rd Division, was 
committed. On the 17th a strong 
counter-attack drove a gap into the 
American lines, and shortly thereafter 
two battalions of the 169th had to be 
withdrawn for rehabilitation, having 
suffered many ca.sualtics, including a 
liigh proportion of “war neurosis’’ cases. 

The 148th Regiment of the 37th 
Division was committed on the 23rd, 
making a total of three regiments, with 

. . some reinforcement, 

American . ^ i ’ 

. on a front only 

r* 1 yards long. The 

Engaged 

Amcrical Division but attached to the 
37th for this operation, was put in to 
reduce the stubborn enemy strongpoint 
at the trail junction. 

By this time General Hester had 
been relieved of command of the 
43rd Division, being succeeded by 
Major-General John R. Hodge. With 
the committal of the bulk of the 
37th Division, Major-General Robert S. 
Beightlcr commanding, the ground 
command fell to Major-General Oscar 
W. Griswold, commanding the XIV 
Corps, of which the 43rd and 37th Divi- 
sions were components. He enlisted 
the support of a Marine Corps tank com- 
pany, whose light tanks, with 37-mm. 
guns, were of limited value against 
skilfully prepared Japanese positions. 

The slow progress of the campaign 
was disappointing in view of the careful 
preparation and the fact that the enemy 
w'as outnumbered three or four to one. 
The principal causes on the American 
side were : the inexperience of the 
troops, the poor quality of a limited 



IN NEW GEORGIA 
U.S. Marines captured Vim Harbour in New 
Georgia (see map) on July i, 1943. One 
party landed a week before at the south-west 
tip of the island, the other landed north-west 
of Viru. They converged on the harbour, 
trapping its defenders. Here, U.S. casualties 
wait in a field hospital for evacuation to a 
base hospital. Below, Vim Harbour seen 
from the air. Photos^ Keystone 

number of officers which prevented the 
men from giving of their best, and 
difficulty in communications among 
tho^ several force« participating (Army 
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ALLIES IN KISKA 
A landing ship, tanks (LST), with other 
assault craft, approaches the northern 
shores of Kiska, in the Aleutians: Canadian 
and U.S. troops landing on August 5, 1943, 
found the Japanese had evacuated the 
island. Right, British and United States 
flags fly side by side over Kiska. 

Photo, U J3, Navy 

infantry. Marine tants, Naval support 
craft, and Air Forces of the three ser- 
vices). On the Japanese side there were 
two outstanding elements : their un- 
shakable determination to stand or die, 
which generally developed into a case 
of stand and die, and their elaborate 
preparation of tough pillboxes, built of 
nothing but tho materials to hand — 
coconut logs and lumps of coral sand- 
stone, over which dirt had been thrown 
to permit the jungle vegetation to 
provide natural camouflage within a 
few weeks. 

July 25 opened with a destroyer 
bombardment and the heaviest air 
attack of the campaign: 186 tons of 
bombs dropped on Munda in an area of 
l^s than a square mile. The efiect was 
,not at gnce apparent, but as succeeding 
brought fresh air attacks and 


ground advances, the benefit developed. 
Every enemy installation above ground 
had been wrecked; all his telephone 
wires were cut ; his stores of rice had 
been scattered in the mud ; his troops 
were dazed by shock. On August 2 an 
advance patrol reached Munda airstrip ; 
three days later it was officially cap- 
tured. Within a few days American and 
New Zealand air forces were using it 
for the reduction of the next objectives. 

Meanwhile, there had been plenty of 
naval action around New Georgia 
(see page 2603), and a diversionary 
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campaign on its northern shores by 
Marine Eaiders and Army Rangers 
under Lieut.-Colonel Harry B. Liver- 
sedge, TJ.S.M.C. These ground forces 
were bogged down by an unexpectedly 
large enemy force at Bairoko, but were 
able to join the Army forces from the 
south in the final mop-up of New Georgia 
after Munda was reduced (see map, 
p. 2283). 

With the conquest of New Georgia 
the South Pacific Command was faced 
with a strategic problem: should it con- 
tinue “island-hopping/' i.e. advancing 
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MUNDA AIRFIELD 
IN ALLIED HANDS 
Advanced American patrols 
reached Munda airstrip in New 
Georgia Island on August 2, 
1943. By August 6, Munda was 
at last in Allied hands after 
seven weeks of bitter fighting. 
It was stormed in the final 
assault with tanks and flame- 
throwers which blasted the 
Japanese out of their positions. 
I. Munda airfield after it had 
been captured by the Allies : a 
number of wrecked Japanese 
aircraft can be seen. 2. U.S. 
Marine Corps torpedo-bombers 
fly out on a mission to Munda. 
3. A Japanese field marker 
on Munda airfield. 4, Heavy 
bombs bursting on the landing 
strip built by the Japanese at 
Munda, which was repeatedly 
bombed from the air before the 
land assault began. 

Photos f U.S, Marim Corps; 
BIPPA; Keystone 
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from one island to the next, or should 
it adopt “ leapfrog tactics, and take 
the risk of leaving a strong enemy force 
in its rear on Kolombangara while 
proceeding at once to reduce the more 
thinly held island of Vella Lavella ? 
The bolder course was decided upon, 
and on August 15 landings were made 
at Vella Lavella by New Zealand troops, 
with some U.S. Axmy and Marine Corps 
support (see illus., p. 2606). Before the 
island was completely secured (see 
illus., p. 2816) U.S. Army forces went 

vw, ashore on Arundel 

New Zealand t i j / a j. 

Trooos Land 27), 

Kolom- 

on YeUa L/avella . . 

bangara more closely, 

and from which the enemy’s main posi- 
tions around Vila could be bombarded. 
After the Japanese on Eolombangara 
had been pounded almost into insensi- 
bility from land, sea and air, assault 
troops were put ashore. The result was 
gratifyingly as expected. Kesistance 
had been largely inhibited, and the 
Japanese put their major efiort into 
attempts at evacuation which were 
unsuccessful in the main, thanks to 
interception of their vessels and barges 
; by U.S. destroyers and PT-boats. 

1 ;,:^- pattern, later to be 


ALLIES SEIZE A FOOTHOLD ON BOUGAINVILLE 
I, A landing barge approaches Empress Augusta Bay, Bougainville, on November l, 1943 : the 
only heads visible are those of the commander, pilot, and A.A. gunners. 2. Men and machines 
disembarking under fire on Mono (Treasury Islands). 3. U.S. Marine Raiders return to their 
base, Piva, after a night in foxholes beyond the front line on Bougainville. 4. A Marine Corps 
bulldozer pushing sand to form a base for a ramp of logs over which jeeps and trucks can roll 
from the waiting LSTs. U.S. Official 


adopted by Greneral MacArthur and 
magnificently exploited in his New 
Guinea coastal campaign, and to be 
used over much greater distances by 
Admiral Nimitz among the islands of 
the Central Pacific, had been set. 

The landing on Vella Lavella coincided, 
fortuitously, with the reoccupation 
of Kiska. For this, an even more 
elaborate expedition than that for Attu 
had been prepared, with a reinforced 
brigade of Canadian troops assigned 
to fight alongside U.S. Army infantry. 
But even before the landings, flyers 
had reported that Kiska appeared to 
be deserted. Still, no reconnaissance 
parties were landed to gather informa- 
tion. After heavy preliminary bombard- 
ment, the invaders stormed ashore, 
to find the island empty of Japanese. 

The northern flank in the Pacific was 
now secure. The southern flank saw the 
Japanese being rolled back in New 
Guinea (see Chapter 276) as well as in the 
Solomons, where Allied aerial suprem- 
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acy over the northern islands, from 
new or captured fields on New Georgia 
and Vella Lavella, was now established. 
The campaign for the central Solomons 
ended on October 5, when the Japanese 
began evacuating Kolombangara. The 
enemy was now concentrated on the 
southern tip of Bougainville (largest of 
the Solomons) and islands near by, such 
as Shortland, Ballale, Faisi and Fauro. 
He also had sizable forces on Buka, 
north of Bougainville (see map opposite). 

The problem was how to neutralize 
this concentration without paying the 
heavy price which would be exacted by 
a frontal assault. Fortunately, Bougain- 
ville’s great size supplied the answer : 
the enpmy could not be strong every- 
where, and plans were made to seize 
a foothold at Empress Augusta Bay, 
north-west of the island’s southern tip, 
and expand sufficiently to embrace air- 
fields. As a preliminary, the Treasury 
Islands (Mono and Stirling) were in- 
vaded on October 27 by U.S. and New 




Zealand troops. On tlie following day 
a Marine Corps Paracliute Battalion, 
under Lieiit.-Colonel Victor Krulak, 
landed on Clioisciil Island, across 
“ the Slot ” from Vella Lavella. Com- 
mando parties stormed ashore on the 
same island. The Japanese were dis- 
tracted and the main movement toward 
Empress Augusta Bay was thus much 
facilitated. 


Preparation for the Bougainville offen- 
sive had included also the neutralization 

Preparing to Japanese airfields in 
Attack 

Bougainville bombings and occa- 
sioiial bombardments. 
These enemy air bases were at Ballalc, 
off southern Bougainville ; Kahili and 
Karu, at the tip of the island ; Kieta, 
half-way up its east coast ; Bonis, at 
its northern tip, and one on Buka across 
the strait. In addition, there had been 
a devastating inhibitory air attack at 
Rabaul on October 12 {see page 2672). 

The assault force for the Bougainville 
landing was the First Marine Amphibious 
Corps, commanded by Lieut. -General 
Alexander A. Vandegrift, who had 
directed the conquest of Guadalcanal. 
The Corps had as its spearhead the 
3rd Marine Division under Major- 
General Allen Hal Turnage, reinforced 
by the 2nd and 3rd Raider Battalions 
(Lieut.-Colonel Fred Beans and Lieut.-* 
Colonel Joseph McCaffery, respectively, 
commanding). The overall commander 
until the command post could be moved 
ashore was Rear-Admiral Theodore S. 
Wilkinson, at whose direction the 
cruiser task force under Rear-Admiral 
Merrill carried out inhibitory bombard- 
ments of airfields and other installations 
on Bulca and around the eastern and 
southern coasts of Bougainville. 

Only a small ;proportion of the 25,000 
Japanese estimated to be on Bougain- 
ville were in the Empress Augusta Bay 
area, and the northerly beach-head 
was established on schedule, at 7.30 
a.m. on November 1, following a 
bombardment. Units attacking at Cape 
Torokina, however, encountered more 
opposition than had been anticipated, 
and it was not until late afternoon that 
they had more than a precarious toe- 
hold on the beach. 


The plan did not call for conquest of 
a large area of Bougainville, but only 
for the establishment of an enclave 
which would be a running sore in the 
Japanese flank. Work was early begun 
by the “ Seabees ” (the U.S. Navy's 
Construction Battalion) on, airfields. 
On D-plus-7 the Army’s 37th Division 
began to land. Two days later General 
Vandegrift turned over the Corps com- 
mand to Major-General Roy 8. Geiger, 
U.S.M,C., andonD-plus-14 the Americal 
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Division under Major-General John 
Hodge began to land. Within a few 
weeks the Marines had all been i-elieved 
by the Army, and the operation was 
turned over to the XIV Corps under 
General Griswold. On December 5 the 
first airstrip near Torokina was put into 
operation ; two weeks later ■ a larger 
strip for bombers was in use at Piva, 
where a third strip was added later. 
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Map showing the positions attacked and 
occupied by American forces in 1943. Below, 
supplies for the U.S. forces on Bougainville 
arrive. The use in the Pacific of a wider 
variety of landing craft in larger numbers 
greatly facilitated the * island-hopping * 
campaigns of 1943 with their frequent 
amphibious operations. 

Photo, U.S. Marine Gorpa 


The Japanese reaction wa,s prompt, 
at fiLst violent, a]id then tenacious 
and protracted. As early as noon of 
Noveinboi* 1 they had a cruiser squadron 
in the vicinity ; at 2.30 a.m. on the 2iid 
this force, of four cruisers and eight 
destroyers, was engaged by Admiral 
Merrill’s force and routed (see page 2606). 

After the withdrawal of American 


troops from Choiseul on November 12, 
the enemy hurried men back from that 
island to join the beleaguered, half- 
starved garrisons on Bougainville. But 
the great Pacific offensive swirled past 
the unsung heroes of the Empress 
Augusta Bay beach-head, and the battle 
of Bougainville developed into a “ for- 
gotten war.” 


Not until the first week of June 1943 
did the first Essex class carrier, laid 
down before American involvement in 
the war, reach Pearl Harbor. On Sep- 
tember 1, two such carriers and one of 
the light Independence class attacked 
Marcus Island, a pin-point of land a 
thousand miles from Tokyo, and Japan- 
ese since 1877. The occasion was notable 
also in that it provided the debut of the 
Navy’s Hellcat (Grumman F6F) fighter 
plane, which immediately proved itself a 
worthy successor to the w ir f 
smaller, lighter Wildcat 
(known m Britain as the . . - 

Martlet). But still more 
carriers were needed before offensive 
operations could be extended to the 
Central Pacific archipelagos, for here 
there was no AUied air base within 
fighter plane reach. 

Three days after the Japanese 




attacked Pearl Harbor tkey occupied 
Makin in the Gilbert Islands, a chain of 
British atolls lying across the Equator, 
south of the Japanese-mandated Mar- 
shalls. In October 1942 American 
forces under Bear- Admiral Carleton H. 
Wright moved into the neglected Ellice 
Islands, south of the Gilberts, and began 
the development of a base at Funafuti, 
from which bombing attacks were made 
against the Gilberts and such isolated 
enemy outposts as Nauru. “ In August, 
September and October,'" said Admiral 
King, “ carrier-based air strikes on 
Marcus, Tarawa, Abemama and Wake 


served to soften Japanese installations 
and keep the enemy guessing as to 
where our next full-scale attack would 
be delivered. . . . During October and 
early November, planes from our bases 
attacked the Japanese in the Gilberts 
and also the Marshalls." 

Vice-Admiral Eaymond A. Spruance 
was placed in command of all Central 
Paci& forces under Admiral Nimitz; 
Bear- Admiral Turner was given direc- 
tion of all amphibious operations, and 
Major-General Holland M. Smith, 
U.S.M,C., was put in command of land- 
ing forces. 
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THE BATTLE FOR TARAWA ATOLL 
Betio Island, in Tarawa Atoll, most strongly held oi the Gilberts, was captured by U.S. Marines 
in a violent three-day battle that began on November 20, 1943. 1. Tarawa from the air. 2. A 

few of the Japanese prisoners taken at Tarawa being marched away under guard : they were 
ordered to proceed in a stooping position as a precaution against attempts to escape. 3. Japanese 
armoured strongpoint on Tarawa knocked out by a direct artillery hit. 

FhotoSf U.S. Marine Corps and U.S. Navy 


Three of the Gilbert Islands were in 
use by the enemy : Makin, which had 
been raided by Marines from sub- 
marines under Lieut.-Colonel Evans F. 
Carlson in August 1942, and was pro- 
bably manned only in battalion strength; 
Tarawa, where the garrison was much 
stronger, and Abemama. The Tarawa 
atoll is triangular, its southern side 
consisting mainly of the island of Betio, 
two and a half miles long and nowhere 
more than half a mile wide ; its north- 
eastern face is a series of bfoken strips 
of sand and coral; its north-western 
face is awash, and contains the passes 
into the lagoon. 


It was decided to attack Betio 
directly from the lagoon side after a 
heavy preliminary bombardment, in- 
stead of “ creeping up on it " from the 
tiny islets on the north-east face of the 
lagoon. Japanese air power in the 
entire region had already been virtually 
eliminated. Dawn of November 20 
broke with a thunderous barrage laid 
down by the great battleships (naany 
of them mounting 16-inch guns), cruisers 
and destroyers. When the invasion 
barges started across the treacherous, 
coral-studded lagoon toward the only 
practicable beach, the barrage was 
lifted to permit dive-bombers and 



additional landings, the 
guardian surface fleet 
subjected the defenders 
to a punishing bombard- 
ment. But still the 
issue had to be decided 
in close-quarter fighting 
by infantrymen and 
companies of light and 
medium tanks. Marine 
casualties on Tarawa 
were 1,026 killed and 
2,557 wounded — almost 
exactly the same num- 
bers as the Corjis had 
lost in the six months' 
campaign for Guadal- 
canal. The Japanese, 
in their concrete, 
coconut-log and coral 
sandstone positions, had 
absorbed 2,200 tons of 


U.S. FLAG FLIES ON MAKIN lligk-oxplo.sive 

On November 20, 1943, the 27th U.S. Infantry Division, com- naval bombardment, 

manded by Maj.-Gen. Ralph Smith (see illus., p. 2882), and and 700 tons of bombs. 


including the 165th Infantry Regiment (the 
69th ’ of the First Great War) landed on Makin i: 
All hour later, the American flag flew from 
though fighting continued next day. 

Photo, U.S. OJfkial 

fighters to go in and give close support 
to the assault forces of the 2ud Marine 
Division, under Major-General Julian 
C. Smith, and the 2nd Brigade, under 
Brigadier-General Merritt Edson. It 
was anticipated that by this time most 
of the 3,500 Japanese on the islet would 
be dead or stunned. But their counter- 
fire was intense, and the landings had 
to be postponed, first for 31 minutes, 
then again for 45 minutes, while more 
hundreds of tons of shells 


Clearly, it was not 
a palm tree, enough. Clearly, it 
would be advisable in 
the future to secure pre- 
liminary footholds on 
lightly held islets and advance from 
them, under counter-battery fire from 
mortars and field artillery, upon the 
main objective. How well these lessons 
were learned was soon to be shown in 
the Marshall Islands. 

But by this time action was in pro- 
gress along the vast front. General 
MacArthur was preparing to close a 
vice on Kabaul, the enemy's main 
South Pacific base at the northern tip 


of New Britain Island. The eastern 
face of the vice was in the making at 
Bougainville and soon would be com- 
pleted witli the occupation of the 
Green Islands, farther north. The 
western face required the occupation 
of western New Britain. On Boxing 
Day, while U.S. Army units made a 
costly diversionary landing at Arawe, 
the 1st Marine Division (reinforced), 
now under Major-General William H. 
Biipcrtus, which liad been lent to 
General MacArthur for this purpose, 
lauded at Cape Gloucester. The cam- 
paign, conducted under appalling con- 
ditions up and down jungle-clad ridges 
over a mud floor, was brief and bril- 
liantly successful. Within a short time 
tlie Marines were able to move down 
the coast to Talasca, and start pushing 
the Japanese into the north-eastern 
peninsula of New Britain, wliore they 
could be left while Australian and 
American fighting men drove westward 
along the coast of New GuiiKia. 

In the South and South-west Pacific, 
the coimter-ollonsivc was in full swing 


by the last day of 1043, and General 


MacArthur was free to 
begin his return to 
the Philippines. The 
North Pacific east of 


On 

Towards 

Tokyo 


tlio date lino had been cleared of 


the enemy. In the Central Pacific, 
tlie last counter-ollensivo move had 


been completed with the recapture of 
the Gilberts, and the stage was set for 
lifting the curtain on the offensive, 
pure and simple, through positions held 
by the Japanese long before the war, 
toward Tokyo itself. 


were poured on to the 
enemy positions. 

The first landings were 
the costliest in the Pacific 
War (see illus., p. 2605), 
comparable only with the 
1942 raid on Dieppe, and 
resulted in establishing no 
more than a narrow, in- 
secure beach-head. Again 
that day and on the fol- 
lowing day, when heavy 
losses were suffered in 

ALLIED ACTIVITY IN 
ELLICE ISLANDS 
American forces moved 
into the Ellice Islands, 
which were never occupied 
by the Japanese, in Octo- 
ber 1942 and established 
an air base at Funafuti. 
During 1943, Allied activity 
in the group increased : 
here, guns, tanks, tractors 
and trucks are being 
brought ashore on 
Nanumea Island. 

Photo, U,8. Marim Corps 



Diary of the War 


JULY and AUGUST. 1943 


July 1, 1943. U.S. Marines captured 
V'iru (New Georgia)'. 

July 1-9. Intensive Allied day and 
night air bombardment of Sicilian targets. 

July 2. Heavy daylight attaclcs by 
U.S.A. 9th A.F. on aerodromes in S. 
Italy. Announced that Greek patriot 
forces had agreed to act under Allied 
C.-in-O. Japanese lost 28 planes in two 
attacks on Bendova Is. (Solomons). 

July 3. Night attack in great strength 
by Bomber Command on industrial 
districts of Cologne. 

July 4. General Sikorski killed in 
plane crash near Gibraltar, XJ.S. Fort- 
resses made heavy daylight attacks on 
Le Mans and Pallice (France). 

July 4-5 (night). Successful Allied 
landing raid on Crete. 

July 5. Germans launched violent 
offensive on Orel-Kursk-Byclgorod front. 

July 6. Americans captured Vangunu 
Is. (New Georgia). Seven Japanese 
planes (out of 48) shot down in raid on 
Darwin (Australia). Naval battle in 
Kula Gulf (New Georgia) : 10 Japanese 
warships sunk or damaged for loss of 
U.S.S. “ Helena.” 

July 8- Bomber Command dropped 
1,000 tons of bombs on Cologne (night). 
Successful British land raid on Maung- 
daw (Burma). 

July 9. Great tank battles on Orel- 
Kursk-Byelgorod front (Russia). Very 
heavy night attack on Gelsenkirchen 
(Ruhr) by Bomber Command. XJ.S. 
Liberators obliterated G,P.O. and Axis 
Sicilian headquarters in raid on Taormina. 

July 9~10 (night). Allied landings in 
Sicily began. 

July 10, Syracuse, Pachino, and other 
places captured by the Allies (Sicily). 

July 12. Red Army launched new 
offensive N. and E, of Orel. Heavy 
concentrated night attack by home- 
based Lancasters on Turin (Italy). 
Ragusa and August captured by Allies 
(Sicily). Japanese launched new offensive 
in Shansi (China). 

July 12-13 (night). Second Japanese 
naval defeat in Kula Gulf (New Georgia). 

July -13. - R.A.F. in very great strength 
attacked ALachen by night. 

July 14, U.S. Fortresses attacked out- 
skirts of Paris, destroying 45 enemy fighters . 
Mr. Mikolajezyk appointed Polish Premier, 

July 14-15. Prime Sole bridge (Sicily) 
captured by British. R.A.P. and R.C,A.F. 
heavily bombed Naples. 

July 15. Moonlight attack by B,A.P. 
on Peugeot works, Montb41iard (France). 
Mubo (New Guinea) captured by Allies. 

July 16. R,A.F. attacked transformer 
stations near Milan (Italy). Eighth Army 
captured Lentini and descended to plain 
of Catania ; Caltagirone, Qxanimichele 
and Agrigento captured by Allies (Sicily). 

July 17. Porto Empedocle captured 
by Americans (Sicily). Setting up of 
AMGOT (Allied Military Government of 
Occupied Territories) in Sicily announced. 

July 18. Caltanissetta and Piazza 
Armerina captured by Allies (Sicily). 
Chinese High Command announced that 
Japanese attacks in Shansi had failed. 


July 19. Over 500 American bombeis 
made first air attack on Rome. Hitler 
and Mussolini met at Verona (N. Italy). 
U.S. Liberators bombed Paramushiro 
(Kurile Is., Japan). 

July 19-20 (night). Japanese naval 
force (3 warships sunk) driven off by 
U.S. aircraft in Vella Gulf (Solomons). 

July 20. Allies captured Enna (Sicily). 

July 22. Palermo, capital of Sicily, 
captured by U.S. 7th Army. Surabaya 
(Java) attacked by Australian-based 
Liberators. 

July 23. Americans occupied Marsala.. 

July 24. Trondheim and Heroya 
(Norway) bombed by U.S. A. 8th A.F. 
Hamburg ground defences swamped in 
heaviest night attack to date by B.A.F. 
Americans occupied Trapani (Sicily). 
Fascist Grand Council met (fitst time 
since Dec. 7, 1939). Leghorn bombed 
by B.A.F. Lancasters. 

July 25. Strong U.S.A.A.F. day raid 
on Hamburg ; heaviest raid of war on 
Essen by R.A.P. at night. Termini 
captured by U.S. 7th Army (Sicily). 
Mussolini resigned ; Badoglio formed 
government (Italy). 

July 26. Fascist Party dissolved (Italy). 

July 27, Wake Island (Central Pacific) 
heavily bombed by U.S. Liberators. 

July 28. Leonforto captured by 
Canadians (Sicily). 

July 29, Kiel and Warnemundo 
bombed by strong formations of U.S. 
Fortresses. Americans captured Nicosia 
(Sicily). U.S. bombers attacked Andaman 
Islands (Bay of Bengal). 

August 1. Oil centre of Ploesti (Ru- 
mania) attacked by 177 U.S. Liberators 
from Middle East. 

August 2. Heavy night attack on 
Hamburg by R.A.P. : ninth raid in eight 
days ; 10,000 tons of bombs dropped ; 
7 square miles devastated. Regalbuto, 
Gerbini, Centimipe, Catenanuova and 
San Stefano taken by Allies (Sicily). 

August 3, Canadians captured Agira 
(SicUy). 

August 5. Russians recaptured Orel 
and Byelgorod. Eighth Army captured 
Catania (SicUy). Munda (New Georgia) 
captured by Americq,ns after 7 weeks of 
bitter fighting. 

August 6. Troina stormed by U.S, 
troops after 5 days' hard fighting (Sicily). 
Three Japanese warships sunk off Vella 
Lavella (Solomons). 

August 7, Night attack by home- 
based Lancasters on Milan, Turin and 
Genoa. Adrano, Bronte, and other places 
captured by Allies (Sicily). B.A.P. 
Blenheims bombed Maungdaw (Burma). 

August 8. R.A.F. Bostons attacked 
Rennes (France). Eighth Army captured 
Acireale (Sicily). Shihpu (Chekiang, 
China) recaptured by Chinese. 

August 9. Heavy night attack by 
Bomber Command on Mannheim and 
Ludwigshafen, Chinese recaptured 
Ohipuyaotze (W. Suiyuan, China). 

August 10. B.A.F. dropped 1,600 
tons of bombs by night on Nuremberg ; 
18 bombers lost. Mr. Churchill arrived in 
Quebec for inter-Allicd conference. 


/iUgust 12. Gelsenkirchen, Wesscling 
and Bonn attacked by U.S. bombers. 
MUan and Turin heavily attacked at night 
by Bomber Command. Bases in Kurile 
Is. (Japan) bombed by U.S. Liberators. 

August 13. Spasdemiansk recaptured 
by Soviet troops in continuing advance. 
Wiener Neustadt, 27 miles S. of Vienna, 
bombed by U.S. Liberators from N. 
Africa ; first raid on Austria by western 
Allies. Randazzo captured by Allies 
(Sicily). Rome raided from air again. 
Balikpapan (Borneo) raided by Aus- 
tralian-based Liberators. 

August 14. Whole of Mt. Etna (Sicily) 
in Allied hands. Rome declared an open 
city by Badoglio government. 

August 15. Red Army recaptured 
Karachev. At night R.A.F. Bomber 
Command dropped over a hundred 
4,000 -lb. bombs on Milan (fourth raid in 
nine days). Taormina and Mila.zzo cap- 
tured by Allies (Sicily). U.S. Liberators 
heavily attacked Chatham Is. (Andamans). 
Americans landed on Vella LaveUa (New 
Georgia group). Kiska (Aleutians) 
occupied by Canadian and U.S. forces. 

August 16. Le Bourget (Paris) at- 
tacked in force by U.S. Liberators. 
Concentrated night attack by Bomber 
Command on Turin. 

August 16-18, 215 Japanese planes 

(out of 225) on airfields near Wewak 
(New Guinea) destroyed by U.S.A. 6th 
A.P. for loss of 6 planes. 

August 17. Campaign in Sicily ended 
with entry of Allies into Messina. U.S. 
Fortresses made deepest penetration into 
Continent to date to bomb Schweinfurt 
on the Main and Regensburg on the 
Danube, destroying 307 German fighters. 
Night attack by R.A.F. on Pecnemunde. 
President Roosevelt arrived in Quebec. 

August 18. “ Round-the-clock ” Allied 
air offensive against target-s in Italy began. 

August 21. Australian troops took 
Komiatum by storm (New Guinea). 

August 23. Recapture of Kharkov by 
Red Army. Bomber Command dropped 
1,700 tons of bombs on Berlin. Chung- 
king raided by Japanese aircraft for first 
time in two years. 

August 24. Forum HaU, Copenhagen, 
wrecked by saboteurs. Quebec Con- 
ference ends. 

August 25. Setting up of South-East 
Asia Command announced. 

August 26. French Committee of 
National Liberation recognized by British, 
Canadian, and U.S. Governments. 

August 27. Shattering night attack on 
Nuremburg by Bomber Command. French 
Committee of National Liberation recog- 
nized by U.S.S.R. and China. 

August 28. Danish Government refused 
German ultimatum and resigned. Whole 
of New Georgia in ‘American hands. 

August 30. Taganrog, Yelnya, and 
many other places recaptxared by Russians. 
New Japanese thrust on Salween front re- 
ported (China). Martial law in Denmark. 

August 31. Great force of British 
4-engined bombers (47 lost) made heavy 
night attack on Berlin. U.S. Fortresses 
made heavy lO-minute attack on I^iea. 




IN SAVAGELY CONTESTED BATTIPAGLIA, NEAR SALERNO 
BatttpagUa, midway between Salerno and Ag:roppH, and a few miles inland^ <dianged hands semal times duj^ng 
days following the landings of the Fifth Army on the beaches of Salerno on September p, r94S* (^^S^teniber 13, 
fighting on the whole as-^mile front in an arc round Salerno was exceedingly bttter/ partic^ai% ih^ ti^ 
of Battipaglia. The village, was- finally captured .by the Allies' 

■ Photo, Brim, OJSfkitd ■ 
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INTO BATTLE ON TARAWA IN THE GILBERT ISLANDS 


The U.S. Marines fought their bloodiest fight to date when they captured Betio Island, southern side of Tarawa atoll 
in the Gilberts. In this three-day battle, beginning on November 20, 1943, their losses — 1,026 killed and 2,557 
wounded —were almost as large as in their reconquest of Guadalcanal, a campaign which lasted from August 1942 
to February 1943. Here, members of a squad of U.S. Marines prepare to crawl forward to attack Japanese 
positions on Betio. Below, Tarawa lagoon when the fighting was over. Photos, ()fficial 
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ON BATTLE-SCARRED BETIO ISLAND, TARAWA ATOLL 
The first landings of U.S. Marines on Betio Island were preceded by an intense bombardment from the sea followed 
by heavy dive-bombing and fighter attacks from the air. These photographs give an idea of the pounding received 
by this small island 2j miles long by half a mile wide. Above, concrete, steel-reinforced building which served as 
Japanese headquarters on Tarawa and withstood direct hits by artillery fire. Below, a Japanese ammunition dump on 
Tarawa after a direct hit had been scored by a Marine Corps bomber. fSce map, p. 2858.) Nt)w Vurh Tinwti 
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Amwcftns of Fifth Anny move forward over a Roman road past the ruins of a Greek temple at Paestum after Kesselring had withdrawn his 
troops from the plain of Battipaglia on September 21, 1943. Paestum (the ancient Greek colony of Poseidon) lies on the Gulf of Salerno, some ten 
mit^ north of Agropoli. Founded .by the Greeks in 600 B.C., it became a Roman colony in 273 B.C. No fighting took place at Paestum in 1943, 
aisd ite antique remains— three Greek Doric temples, and a Roman temple and amphitheatre— were untouched. Photo, Keystone 
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ATTRITION ON THE JAPANESE HOME FRONT 

The beginning of 1943 found Japan in possession of all the riches of Further 
India^ Indo-China, the East Indies^ the Philippines, Formosa, and a large 
section^ of the Chinese mainland. But her enemies refused to accept her 
conquests as final, and the year saw the gradual pushing back of her more 
extended octopus-like tentacles — with depressing and unsteadying effects on 
the home front here described by Peter Hume, member of the Council of the 
Royal Central Asian Society. For Japan"* s history in 1942, see Chapter 231 


T he unquestioned bravery of tlie 
Japanese soldier, amounting often 
to a suicidal fanaticism, bas 
given rise to a widespread belief that 
tbe whole mass of the Japanese people 
is so indoctrinated with mystical sub- 
servience to the State as to form a 
perfect, uncomplaining and ever-toiling 
war machine. That this belief is based 
on a fallacy was well shown in 1943. 
The Japanese were in possession of 
large rich territories on whose distant 
periphery only comparatively small- 
scale fighting was going on ; they were 
free from air attack ; casualties among 
their menfolk at the front were not 
heavy. Yet their leaders found it 
necessary repeatedly to warn them 
throughout the year that the situation 
was “ too serious to be described by 
words (Tojo in June) and “ truly 
grave ” (the Emperor in October), and 
to appeal constantly for a more deter- 
mined war effort. 

This xmsatisfactory attitude of civilian 
workers was, in iEact, directly and 
unfavourably compared with that of the 
fighting soldiers by Premier General Tojo 
^ , - when he, in August, 

remarkable 

rea ^ himself appeal- 

Home Effort i^g^tothe workers at the 
great Mitsubishi aircraft factory “ for 
better achievement.” He had previously, 
in his first public speech of the year on 
January 28, told the people as a whole 
that while Japan “ possesses the world's 
greatest treasure house and has secured 
ample resources for waging war on what- 
ever scale it may be,” a “ real effort” on 
the part of the population was necessary 
if these newly gained resources were 
“to demonstrate their real worth.” 

During the year there were, indeed, 
many Japanese victories on paper and 
on Tokyo Radio, but even to a people 
so bathed in propaganda, such victories 
had not the savour of the real thing as 
the Japanese had been able to savour 


it in 1941 and 1942. 

Announcements such as that of 
February 9, when the Japanese were 
told that their troops at Buna and at 
Guadalcanal had been “ transferred 
after attaining all their objectives in 
the destruction of enemy forces,” might 


have worked quite well had it been a 
fact, as is so often assumed, that the 
Japanese listened to no voice other than 
that, of their own Government. But 
there is plentiful evidence that this 
was not the case. Although the most 
reliable index of the degree to which the 
truth was penetrating Japan was lost 
when the Government at the end of 
1942 enforced the closing of all Stock 



NEW FOREIGN MINISTER 
Mamoru Shigemitsu, Japanese Ambassador 
in London at the outbreak of war between 
Japan and the United Nations, in July 1943 
replaced Masayuki Tani, former secret agent 
of the militarists, as Foreign Minister in 
General Tojo’s cabinet. Shigemitsu favoured 
a more conciliatory policy towards China. 

Photo, Asaociatai Press 


Exchanges in the country following a 
series of profound slumps in prices after 
each unadmitted Allied victory, the 
magazine “ Current Affairs ” was frank 
enough to admit in October 1943 that 
there had just been a police campaign 
in which several hundred short-w’-avo 
radio sets had been seized. “ Wc 
may be sure,” the paper added, “ there 
are several thousand still undiscovered. 
Enemy reports heard today arc spr(*ad 
throughout the country tomorrow.” 

In conditions of daily living, the 
position was well summed up by the 
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Japanese Procurator-General in Sep- 
tember, when he said : “ The black 

market is the ruler of our wartime 
economy. It has spread so as to cover 
the whole field of the people's living, and 
is getting worse and worse.” At the 
same time Japanese magazines were 
indignantly pointing out that shop- 
keepers had formed the habit of re- 
taining for their personal use or for 
private barter at least half of the 
rations allocated to them for distril>u- 
tion to their customers. Restaurants 
were open for at most a week or ten 
days in each month, while for tlie rest 
of the time the restaurateurs, theur 
families and friends enjoyed the meals 
they should have sold. 

Of the correctness of the obsession, 
that Japan has a divine right to rule 
the world little doubt had entci'c^d the 
Japanese mind ; but during 1943 it 
became increasingly 
caudent that there were 
flaws in the belief that 
lier armies could not 
be halted in the execution of tlieir 
holy mission. The j)(‘X)j)le had Ixmoi 
repeatedly told that their cnertiit^s luul 
been annihilated. Now, instead of a 
return to the comparative ])l(m1.y and 
leisure they liad enjoyed ]>ef<)rc‘. llu*. 
attack on China, the ])eo])li‘ found 
themselves adjured and conijxilled (as 
far as was within the j)Ower of the 
Government) to redouble tlieir (efforts 
and to make new sacrifices for the 
struggle against their “ aunihilate.<l ” 
enemies. There was no enioiional 
excitement in getting less working 
longer hours, paying more tsxi^s, atul 
the Government, which luid never 
based its exhortations on logic, found it 
increasingly difficult to find for them 
any basis at all whi<;h would awaken 
popular response. For this reason, 
Japanese projiaganda (our only direct 
source of inforination from the country) 
r(iv<;aled throughout 1943 an aBtonish- 
ing duality. On the one hand the 
people were never allowed to know 
factually of the reverse steered by 
their forces; on the were 

constantly warned of the grave dangers 
confronting them if their efforts were 
not maintained: and increased. 


At first the emphasis was all on ship- 
building. An “ authority broadcast 
on January 10 that “ unless an adequate 
uumber of vessels are constructed, it 
will be very dif6.cult to continue the 
prosecution of the war in a satisfactory 
manner,” and in July Tokyo Radio 
declared that it was “ essential to con- 
centrate on shipbuilding to exploit the 
conquered areas.” This propaganda 
campaign coincided with a great drive 
for the construction of wooden, and to a 
lesser degree concrete, ships to com- 
pensate for the losses inflicted by the 
Allies. But since these losses were never 
openly admitted, and, indeed, the 
Minister of Communications in February 
claimed that the Japanese merchant 
marine had been kept up to strength by 


unusual frankness that “ at the moment 
the Americans are producing four 
aeroplanes for every one produced by 
Japan.” In the same month the 
magazine “ Shin Taishi ” remarked : 
‘‘ ‘ Is everything really all right ? ' is 
the question which is most frequently 
asked nowadays.” 

During the year the Government 
introduced a series of regulations of 
increasing stringency designed to compel 
that total mobilization which could not 
be secured voluntarily. In February yet 
another Budget for “ extraordinary 
supplementary military expenditure ” 
was introduced. It amounted to 
27,000 million Yen (about £1,588 mil- 
lion) and resulted in the seventh 
consecutive general increase in taxation 


paign to concentrate the country’s 
industry. Three months later it was 
announced that the Cabinet had ap- 
proved a plan for the “ consolidation 
of productive elements in industry, the 
expansion of imdeveloped industries 
vital to the prosecution of the war, the 
improvement and renovation of pro- 
duction technique, the readjustment 
of labour supply, the rationalization of 
the transport industry and the re- 
organization of finance and banking.” 
The effect on war production of this 
largely conceived plan cannot be 
definitely assessed, but the hand of 
the seven commercial magnates firmly 
guarding the interests of their own vast 
monopoly organizations can be traced, 
as can the unrepentant individualism 


new building, reconditioning and the 
refloating of sunk Allied ships, it was 
not easy for the workers to put their 
hearts into this emergency programme. 

Later in the year emphasis was 
shifted to the production of aircraft, 
and the people who in January had 
^ , been told the war would 

be won when Japan had 
More 20,000,000 tons 

<rV3jrc]r3xc r i * * 

of shipping were in 
October informed (on the authority of 
an officer of the Naval H.Q. Bureau of 
Information) that it would be lost if 
Japan were defeated in the air. To 
this warning the officer added with 


since 1937. 

In March the 
appointment of 
seven industrial 
and commercial 
magnates as 
advisers to the 
Government “ to 
buttress Japan’s 
wartime struc- 
ture and give 
further driving 
force to produc- 
tion ” was the 
opening move in 
a powerful cam- 








of the smaller capitalists who were to be 
concentrated out of existence. The 
latter were informed that owing to the 
war situation they would not receive 
compensation in cash for the requisi- 
tioning or closing of their factories and 
the removal of their machinery. Com- 
pensation would be “ by book entries 
and various forms of special loan.” A 
series of conferences took place in June 
between the Economics Bureau of the 
Government (which had the responsi- 
bility of carrying through the scheme) 
and the police authorities. 

Some criticism of the Government 
was forthcoming when on September 22 
Tojo announced a further important 
step towards total ^4 Hour 
mobilization on the 
home front, a key point 
in wHch wasUe i^tro- 
duction of the 24-hour day ” — a 


PREMIER TOJO TOURS THE * CO-PROSPERITY SPHERE " system under which all war facto^ie^ 

GeneralTojo, Premier of Japan, visited the conquered territories during the spring of 1943. Here, offices Were supposed to spin OUt 

in Buma, he takes the salute at a march past of the Mndf an National Army.* Subhas Chandra their available labour supply SO as to 
Bose, leader of the Indian Independence League formed in Singapore with Japanese hacking, 
is on his left. A * Provisional Government for Free India * with Bose as political and military 
Jwad, was set up in Singapore on October 21, 1943. Above, Tojo and Wang Ching-Wei, quisling 
Chinese president of Nanking, toast one another during the same tour. 

Photos, Associated Press ; Keystone have beCU a bit toO much aud OUC 1X6WB- 


keep going at full pressure day and night. 
Even for the Japanese, long accustomed 
to phenomenal hours, tffis seems to 
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MESSAGE FROM A JAPANESE PRISON CAMP 
The address and the message on one of the first batch of postcards to reach Great Britain 
from prisoners of war in Japanese camps in Siam (Thailand) a year after their capture. In 
August 1943 an official statement issued in London gave the numbers of British prisoners in 
Japanese hands as 40,000-50,000 soldiers, sailors and airmen, 20,000 Australians, 2,000 Canadians, 
70,000-80,000 members of the Indian Army, and 25,000 civilian internees. Fox Photos 


a very useful part in light industries.” 

With this drive for industrial labour 
the Japanese Government was simul- 
taneously confronted with a problem of 
keeping away from the bettor-paid 


paper sharply remarked that the only 
effect would be to decrease production 
by reducing the workers to an impossible 
state of fatigue. Early in the year a 
standard working day of eleven hours 
with two rest days a month was fixed 
for women and children under sixteen, 
with the additional provision that these 
hours might be exceeded “ during emer- 
gencies.” In May compulsory direction 
to war work had been extended to girls 
of thirteen. 

One of the most important con- 
comitants of this drive for labour was 
the disruption of the educational system 
on which Japan had prided herself and 
which had played so large a part in the 
political indoctrination of the people. 
In March the newspaper “Asahi” re- 
ported that “ all the country's technical, 


twelve all organized education ceased, industrial jobs the from 

though a high proportion of pupils farmers on whose jparm to 

might remain in “school factories” diligence depended xown Work 
pressed to productive work under the country s pre- , 

guise of technical training. All Arts .carious self-sufriciency m food. In 
courses were abandoned, and even March it was admitted that a great 

theoretical scientific training necessary p^^mbor of these farmers were putting 

to provide some sort of a corps of part-time work on the laml, 

experts was conducted on a shortened f eiiough for their own ami their 

syllabus, compressed between yet more families immediate needs, while the 
pre-military training and munitions 

production. In addition, many boys wages in war factories, this drift from 
were forced to leave school altogether r<;sj>oiisible in 

at twelve and go to work sweated hours haiwcsts 

in previously existing factories. A gathered during the yeai^ wheat 

Japanese newspaper commented: “It much as 21 per cent down on the 
had originally been intended to raise no-more-than-nonnal crop of 
the school-leaving age, but owing to the Japan certainly ha<l rice and other 
war this has had to be abandoned as cereals enough in the territories she liad 
boys of twelve or thirteen can play- conquered, but the destruction of 


primary and middle schools have been 
converted into useful factories, and 
the students are helping to turn out 
army cars and bullet boxes.” 

This transformation of school build- 


ings into factories, carried out in the 
first months of 1943, is one of the 
most startling internal developments of 


Schools 

Become 

Factories 


the year. No detailed 
account of the methods 
employed is avail- 
able, but it appears 


that these buildings, which owing to the 


pride taken by the Japanese in their 


children and their education were 


generally the best constructed of. any 
in each neighbourhood, were surveyed 
and that some suitable form of light 
war industry was introduced into each. 
In the primary schools, up to the age 
of twelve some form of educational 



curriculum was maintained, well inter- 
larded with military drill and con- 
struction and assembly of the simpler 
forms of war material under the guise 
of “ handicrafts.” Beyond the age of 


ROYAL VISIT TO THE WOUNDED 
The Empress of Japan paid a visit to a Tokyo hospital on December 8 , i^ 4 Si Wond armiversary 
of Pearl Harbor, and is here inspecting men wounded in the most nsetent PadSc battles. 
General MacArthur gave the following figures of casualties in the CHilnea campaign up to 
March 31, 1943 ; 2,379 Australians killed or missing, 3,833 wpurided ? 2, *75 Americans killed 
or missing, 2,144 wounded ; 38,000 Japanese casualties, njaylly Photo^ JlCf^ystom 
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JAPANESE PRISONERS 
With few exceptions, the garrison of 4,000 
Japanese on Tarawa atoll when it was 
attacked by the Americans on November 20, 

1 943 (see page 2888) were killed. Here is one 
of the wounded survivors being marched to 
captivity by XJ.S. Marines. Left, Chinese 
guard with a Japanese prisoner taken in the 
week’s fighting for Changteh (seepage 2707).* 
FhotoSf Assoc'iafed Press ; Planet News 

Japanese shipping by the Allies pre- 
vented this food from reaching Japan : 
on September 3 it was announced in 
the United States that 2,539,600 tons 
of Japanese shipping, more than a 
third of the estimated pre-war total, 
had been sent to the bottom since the 
beginning of the war by American sub- 
marines, surface vessels and aircraft. 
In the same month To jo declared that 
absolute self-sufficiency in food must be 
achieved. 

An intensive campaign was launched 
both to increase food production— by 
such measures as the ordering of large 
numbers of students frbm the age of 
ten up to assist the autumn ' wheat 
sowing — and to persuade people of the 
virtue of substitute foods, sweet pota- 
toes and pumpkins being the most 
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heavily advertised. The year’s pro- 
gramme called also for the slaughter of 
the record number of 350,000 head of 
cattle. Yet at the end of the year the 
Japanese-^except prime producers and 
distributors — ^were said to be living on 
about two ounces of meat a mo nth, 
together with a handful of rice and a 
preponderance of salted vegetables. 
The magazine “ Taizo” in October spoke 
of disturbances in rice queues and 
attacked shopkeepers and restaura- 
teurs for their black market dealings 
“ while many poor children in the 
district are wan and undernourished.” 

The Japanese continued their 
attempt to weld together the inhar- 
monious elements of their “ Co-pros- 
perity Sphere.” During the first half . 
of tte year General xojo Tours 

Tojo Jimself visited . ^^ ^-osperity 

many of the conquered sphere ’ 
territories from Man- 
churia to Malaya. The “ preparation, 
of a new policy” was the advertised 
purpose of these tours, and lavisli 
promises of indei^endencc were made, 
for instance to the Philippines “ if th(‘ 
people are ready to co-operate.” At 
Nanking, seat of the puppet govern- 
ment of occupied China, Tojo canie up 
against a good deal of dissatisfaction 
on the part of the Japanese-appointt'd 
Chinese authorities with the way in 
which carpet-bagging Japanese, includ- 
ing many officers of the Special Service..* 
Branch of the Army, had for six years 
been enriching themselves at the. ex- 
pense of the supposedly brotherly 
Chinese. Announcing “ a fundamental 
change in Japanese policy towards 
China,” the Premier ordered these com- 
mercially minded gentry to liquidate 
activities detrimental to” the interests 
of the country in which they had 
so long been unwelcome, greedy and 
overbearing guests. 

A month after Tojo’s return from this 
visit to China the Japanese Cabinet 
underwent a majorreshuBle, of which the 
most important feature was tlic appoint- 
ment as Poreign Minister of Mamoru 
Shigemitsu, Japanese Ambassador in 
London at the outbreak of war. He 
replaced Masayuki Tani (see p. 2301). 
The change was variously interpreted, 
bxit a link with the Premier’s visit to 
China may be seen in Shigemitsu’s first 
speech on taking up his appointment. 
In this he urged the Japanese people 
“ to link themselves closely with the 
peoples of various countries in East 
Asia and exert greater efforts in order 
to gain confidence and respect. In this 
lies the basic spirit of Japan’s new policy 
to China.” Other Cabinet changes 
effected at the same time were designed 
primarily to speed the tightening 



RAISING A SHIP SUNK IN BATAVIA HARBOUR 


Here the Japanese are salvaging a vessel sunk in the harbour at Batavia during their invasion 
of Java — either by the Dutch to prevent its falling into enemy hands or by Japanese air attack, 
Batavia^ capital and most important town of the Netherlands East Indies, was abandoned by 
the Dutch on March 6, 1942, in face of an enemy superiority of five to one. The Japanese occupied 
it next day. (See Chapter 208.) Photo, Atnaociatcd Press 


ap of home policy and control over 
the Japanese people themselves which 
was complementary to the new con- 
ciliation of Asiatic “ allies/" Tojo 
himself took over portfolio of Education 
from the civilian- Kunihiko Hashida, 
thus taldng a further step towards the 
complete militarization of this branch 
of Japanese life, while the notoriously 
repressive General Ando went to the 
Home Ministry in place of Michio 
Yuzawa, another civilian. A new 
Minister of Agriculture and a new^ 
President of the Board of Information 
were also appointed. This last change 
may be taken as an after-effect of 
difficulties at the beginning of March, 
when the Diet proved recalcitrant 
about passing a revision of the penal 
code primarily designed to increase the 
Government's control over free speech. 
The Bill was eventually passed by the 
Cabinet over the head of the Diet on 
the basis, enunciated by Tojo, that “ any 
public opinion which is not worthy for 
the prosecution of the 
Tojo’s war should be strictly 

New Posts controlled.'" In October 
Tojo installed himself 
concurrently with his other posts as 
Minister of Commerce and Industry, a 
post which gave him control also over 
the Ministry of Munitions established in 
November. 

Japan's relations with her European 
Allies in 1943 were gravely clouded by 
the fall of Mussolini and Italy's subse- 
quent surrender to the Allies. It was 
particularly unfortunate that the former 
event took place little more than a 


month after Tojo had declared to the 
Diet : “ I firmly believe in the smashing 
success of Germany, Italy and their 
Allies because of their already estab- 
lished invulnerable position."" Never- 
theless the Japanese were not slow to 
take positive measures when the crash 
did come in September. Italians 
throughout East Asia were promptly 
rounded up — exactly as if Japan had 
already declared war on their country — 
and their property sequestered. Al- 
though some proved Eascists later 
regained their liberty, it was not until 


the Japanese had liberally helped them- 
selves to any things Italian within 
their grasp which they coveted. This 
process was officially designated as 
“ taking all necessary measures in 
advance "" in a statement which de- 
nounced the surrender as a violation of 
the Tripartite Pact. A subsequent j oin t 
statement by Germany and Japan 
announced the continued validity of 
this pact. 

Japan's always delicate relations with 
Russia pursued a relatively quiet course 
during the year, though immediately 
before the German summer offensive in 
the Kursk salient the 
Japanese co-operated Relations 
with their allies so far with Russia 
as to threatciu over the 
radio that “ if the Soviet Union gives 
bases to the United States for attack 
on J apan, the Kwantung Army (Japan's 
army of occupation in Manchuria) will 
deliver blitzkrieg l>lows."" Ou the other 
hand in March they renewed for another 
year the all-important Fisheries Con- 
vention with Russia. 

Neither tluj major effort to regain the 
Solomons armouuced at the beginning of 
E(ibruary nor the ** all-out effort to 
crush Chungking" proclaimed by an 
Army spokesman on the 18th of the 
same montli produced results suitable to 
a propaganda machine ; and in May 
another well-heralded offensive in China 
petered out in inglorious atalemate, 
wliik at the end of the same month it 
had to be annomced 
of Attu 

sumed ■ 

honour ;though:-a^ 



JAPANESE PROPAGANDA IN PEIPING 
This poster, put up at a street comer in Peiping in Japanese occupied China, is an attempt to 
promote hostility towards the West among: the city's inhabitants. The inscription reads, ‘ Away 
with Anglo-Americans from the great eastern area ' — that * co-prosperity sphere ' which 
Japan was attempting to co<-ordinate. 

Photo, Asnocialed Press 
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attempt on tlie part of Tokyo propa- 
gandists to exert once more their 
emotional appeal to the people, and was 
treated in a way somewhat similar to 
the German orgies of self-immolation 
which followed Stalingrad. 

A month later the old boastful tone 
had returned. An Army spokesman 
told of the importance of land bases for 
aircraft and of how Japan had converted 
all important bases' in 
Japan’s south-east Asia into 
Costly Losses impregnable fortresses, 
and was therefore ready 
to shoulder heavier pressure from the 
United States and Britain. Two days 
later a “ military observer declared that 
Japan was ready to attack Australia at 
any moment. Unfortunately this state- 
ment coincided with the American attack 
on Eendova Island, succeeded within the 
week by those on Vangunu and New 
Georgia {see p. 2882), and the Japanese 
found themselves compelled to admit on 
August 9 that the loss of these islands 
had “ for the time being eliminated the 
gravest threat to Australia/' By Sep- 
tember 7 they were speaking of their 
“ costly losses " in New Guinea, to which 
Tokyo Radio added, the development 
of the war situation hereafter warrants 
absolutely no optimism." 

The Navy also was not without its 
admitted difficulties. Although in Sep- 
tember it was gradually gaining the 
upper hand " between New Guinea and 
the Solomons (at a time when the Allies 
were in fact successively reducing 
Salamaua, Lae and Finsch Hafen — see 
Chapter 276), and although in November 


GERMANS GO SIGHTSEEING IN SINGAPORE 
The enemy garrison at the naval base of Singapore, under the command of the J apanese general 
Yamashita, included a number of German soldiers, some of whom are here being conducted 
by Japanese officers on a sight-seeing tour of the area. Singapore, great British naval base of 
the Far East built at a cost of ;£6o, 000,000, fell to the Japanese on February 15, 1942, after 
a siege of less than a week (see page 2046). 

it sank over the radio 56 Allied warships 
and damaged 78 more in a battle of£ 

Bougainville {see page 2606 and illus., 
p. 2607), by December 12 Tokyo Radio 
was summing up the position in these 
words : “ The war situation manifests a 
grave and serious aspect. The material 
strength of which the enemy boasts is 
not to be slighted ; and it is limitless. 

The Imperial Navy continues to gain 
victories in separate battles, but it 
cannot be said that the Navy has the 
war situation under complete control." 


People Told 
War Situation 
Serious * 


IN A JAPANESE ARMAMENT PLANT 
The Allied Advance towards Tokyo during 1943 put a strain on Japan's industrial life. In 
particular there was a drive for more aircraft. Allied airmen reported in June that they were 
meeting two new fighters and a new bomber ; and in October the Japanese announced that 
three new-tj^pes were in action— —the Shoki fighter, the Donryu boihber, and the Shitei recon- 
naissance plane. In October also a Munitions Ministry was created. PTioto, Associated Press 
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PhotOy Planet News 

At the same time Tokyo's listeners were 
told that the Allies had advanced their 
bases to Bougainville and the Gilbert 
Islands, that they were closing in on 
Japan's strategic points, and that they 
advanced “ most persistently.” 

The Emperor himself told the Diet on 
December 26 that “ the war situation is 
most serious and Japan must exert her 
utmost effort to defeat the inordinate 
ambitions of theenemy.” 

Tojo, too, was any- 
thing but complacent, 
saying on December 8 : 

“Victory cannot be won with folded 
arms but only when our 100 million 
people demonstrate their fervent spirit 
of service by offering their aU in their 
respective operations and their daily 
life. We must . . , consolidate our 
position for a protracted war. . . . Only 
by so doing shall we be able to surmount 
the present Heaven-ordained trial.” 

The last word probably rests in the 
unconscious symbolism of a representa- 
tive of the rarely vocal Japanese people 
— a farmer of Fukuoka Prefecture, 
who in April wrote to the' newspaper 

Mainichi ” expressing his gratitude to 
the Government for its generous gift of 
wine to him as a bonus for satisfactory 
production. But, he added, it is rather 
towels, sugar, soap, salt and cotton 
thread that the country people need. 
As the farmers could have done without 
free wine, so could the people as a whole 
in 1943 have done without the heady 
liquor served them by their propagan- 
dists. A little of the cotton thread so 
bounteously promised in the days of 
victory would have served them better. 
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VICHY DECLINES AS RESISTANCE GROWS 

M. Edmond Vermeil^ Professor at the Sorbonne, who here describes the course 
of events inside France during 1943^ has first-hand knowledge of much of 
what he writes : he lived in hiding in the countryside of south-west France 
for six months during the winter of 1942-43, He escaped to Great Britain 
in the summer of 1943, For the history of Metropolitan France during the 
second half of 1942^ see Chapter 258 


S CARCELY had the Allies landed in 
North Africa, in November 1942, 
when Hitler occupied the whole of 
France. This time the invader of 1940 
went to all lengths, revealing fully to 
France his true thoughts and intentions 
— ^his determination to destroy her as 
completely as possible, together with 
the other nations of the European 
periphery. No doubt Germany was 
aware that her defeat was inevitable. 
But she intended, if possible, while 
there was still time, so to enfeeble 
Europe as to ensure advantages to 
herself for the years to come, with a 
view to a third world war. 

The total occupation of Erance at 
once produced two complementary 
results. In 1940 Vichy had believed 
that Britain's defeat would follow that 

Vichy Begins of ! now, faced 

With facts and responsi- 
bilities which had not 
then been foreseen, its 
regime gradually broke down until 
there came, in December 1942, an 
extremely grave crisis. On the other 
hand, as the occupation overran the 
whole of France, so did the Resist- 
ance movement. This had already 
taken firm root in the former occupied 
zone, and now it spread with intense 
and increasing activity throughout the 
national territory. Before November 
1942 the youth of France, to whom their 
duty to Marshal Petain had been 
preached as a religious precept, had been 
hesitant ; now the young people of both 
sexes, and every class of society, threw 
themselves into the struggle. The 
Maquis was born, and as time went on 
it was organized into a real army of 
National Liberation, powerfully assisted 
by the Algiers Committee. 

The months which marked the decline 
of Vichy can be divided into two periods: 
before and after Mussolini's resignation. 
When news of the Allied landings in 
North Africa came, there was great 
confusion at Vichy. The Reich declared 
that it would intervene only at the 
express request of France. Roosevelt's 
appeal, by broadcast and leaflet, to the 
French not to hinder, but rather to 
assist the Allies, had aroused wide 
interest; and people were asking 
whether General Giraud had changed 


sides. In the Vichy Cabinet two ten- set aside, but refused to abdicate. It 
dencies came to light : one, represented was Laval who ruled. In December he 
by Marion, Bonnard and Admiral promised the Germans that he would 
Platon, in favour of war ; the other, hand over the Mediterranean merchant 
that of Petain and Laval, more guarded, fleet to them, create an African Legion, 
Moreover, General Weygand refused to form a new army, and merge the single 
take command of the troops in North Party with the militia. In these last 
Africa. days of 1942 Germany tried to set up in 

As soon as Darlan was made prisoner face of the Anglo-Saxons a completely 
by the Americans, Vichy informed the Nazified France. And she chose as her 
United States that diplomatic relations agent Laval, under threat of replacing 
were severed. It was learned, too, that him by Doriot or a gauleiter. 

Giraud had gone over to the Allies. From then on, the men of Vicliy were 
After many hesitations, Petain gave the forced to drink to the dregs the cup 
order for resistance to the Allies in of their shame. If La'^al had full 
North Africa (see Chaps. 256 and 258). powers, it was only 
On December 11, 1942, the day after his that he might place Full Powers 
interview with Marshal von Rundstedt them the more unre- for Laval 
(Commanding German Forces in France, scrvedly at the service 
with H.Q. at Montpellier), the Marshal, of Germany. He detached from Pctain's 
embittered and discouraged, told Laval Legion des Anciens Combattants the 
that through the latter's fault he, “ Service d* Order de la Legion " 
Petain, had lost the friendship of the (S.O.L.) — recruited largely from gang- 
Americans and the respect which the ster elements, and regarded as the 
Germans had hitherto shown him, ‘‘ militant vanguard " of the Legion. 
German demands were, indeed, growing The Germans continued to exercise full 
more and more insistent. Petain was control in police matters. And they 



LAVAL MEETS HIS MASTER HITLER 
Following the German occupation of the whole of Prance in Noveihher the Fuehrer 

received the French Chief of Government Z.aval at hie headquarters on December 19. Count 
Ciano, Italian Foreign Minister, Marshal Goering, and Ribbentrcqy, German Foreign Minister 
(with his back to the camera), were also present. Aecording to German Kews Agency, these 
talks * indicated the possibiUty of further collaborafion Iwsitwten Prance and. the Asets.* 
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DESTRUCTION OF OLD MARSEILLES 
Beginning on January 24, 1943, the Germans evacuated the 40,000 inhabitants of the Old Port 
of Marseilles from their homes, preparatory to the destruction of the entire area for defensive 
reasons. Vichy radio announced next day that * to safeguard order in Marseilles ’ 6,000 
' persons had been arrested in the process of evacuation. Here, tiie Cathedral of Ste. Marie- 
Majeure rises among the ruins of the Old Port. Photo, Sport tfc General 


exerted more and more powerful pres- 
sure on the Vichy G-overnment. With 
the Eesistance movement starting fierce 
activity everywhere against the occupy- 
ing Power, one Darquicr de Pellepoix 
became the instrument of anti-Jewish 
legislation in France. And after the 
transfer of the American Embassy to 
Berlin by the Germans, the men of Vichy 
declared that the victory of the 
, Americans would mean the triumph of 
the Front Populaire and of Bolshevism. 
Eoosevelt was declared to be responsible 
for the “ destruction of Europe." That 
was pure German propaganda. 

The S.O.L. was transformed into a 
French National Militia, recognized as 
German PU- utility”: 

lage Becomes 

General recovery, 

of France. At the 
same time G-erman pillage became 
general. In many of the departments 
of the former free zone there was 
soon no meat. Everything was pitilessly 
requisitioned for the enemy army. The 
country people found most of their 
harvests taken from them. In February 
recruiting of French labour to work for 
Germany began in the former free zone. 
One French commune was fined 300,000 
francs — ^for not having prevented the 
occupation* of the factories in 1936. 
The German authorities proposed, mean- 
while, to create at Vichy a Ministry of the 
Interior, to be placed under Doriot, 
D4at or Damand. On March 6 Laval 
V met Gauleiter Sauckel, German Belegate- 
^^neialfor the Mobilization of Labopj, at 
.a^eed' to told' a census- of 


men of 42 years and under ; he thought 
the departure of French workers for 
Germany would disorganize Resistance. 

Thenceforward Vichy was but a sort 
of island in the middle of France, a 
Chosen Land of every sort of cowardice. 
In April poor Retain set forth his 
Labour Charter to oppose the Bolshevist 
menace, and declared that his one aim 
was the renewal of France. In fact, the 
country was escaping entirely from his 
control. Governmental and administra- 
tive disorder reached its height. To the 
“ legal " Vichy, comprising the Govern- 
ment and its clientele, the police and the 
prefectoral body, was opposed the 
“ real " Vichy of officials, the army, the 
press, and the clergy, while diplomats 
abroad were resigning because they 
had no contact either with London or 
with Washington. 

Then began the exodus of the young 
men, threatened, with two years* obliga- 
tory service. Taxes were heavier than 
ever. No effort was made to restrain the 
black 'market or set limits to the rise 
of prices. The deportation of workers 
brought final ruin to Franco-German 
relations. The Reich increased its 
demands, while Laval, getting nothing 
from it in .return, sufiered a series of 
setbacks without precedent. The public 
was asked to believe that only the 
Communists were against him. In 
reality, P^tain and Lavsd were sinking 
into slavery, even exhibited their dis- 
agreement to the Germans ; while the 
country bore the burden of this lament- 
able statecraft. . In May their whole 
position was menaced by a sort of 
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plot in Pans. And at that moment 
they sufiered two hard blows — ^the 
dissolution of the Comintern, and the 
meeting between Giraud and De Gaulle. 
While Resistance grew stronger, col- 
laboration, torn by a thousand internal 
quarrels, was going under. 

Nor was it at the end of its troubles. 
On July 25 came Mussolini's resignation. 
Frossard, former Minister of Informa- 
tion, proposed that the National Assem- 
bly should be summoned and the 
Republic proclaimed anew. Laval, 
however, imagined that in Italy Badog- 
lio might be replaced by Grandi, and 
that France must then make some 
“ great " effort, resist German pressure, 
no longer send workers to the Reich. 
But it was too late. It was De Gaulle 
who, at Algiers, prepared the way for 
the new Republic. 

Thenceforward the policy of collabora- 
tion seemed definitely condemned. 
Should the Senate and i 

the Chamber of Deputies ^ 

be summoned, under Confasmn 
JeanneneyandHerriot? “ y 
Would Laval get the upper hand of Deat 
and Doriot ? Would Gauleiter Sauckel 
defer his demand for half a million 
French workers, or not ? What conclu- 
sion was to be drawn from the terrible 
crisis through which Italy was passing ? 
And would it be possible, as Moysset sug- 
gested, to constitute an anti-Communist 
coalition with the Anglo-Saxons ? All 
these were but vain discussions doomed to 
futility. The evil was beyond remedying 
by any reconstruction of the Ministry. 
De Brinon followed Himmler's lead; De 
Monzie preferred Goering. Thus did the 


DORIOT— FRENCH NAZI 
Jacques Doriot, leader of the Parti Populaire 
Fran9ais and a notorious collaborator, 
drives down the Avenue des Champs Elys6es 
in Paris giving the Nazi salute. An 
unsuccessful attempt was made on his life 
on October 4, 1943, by a time bomb placed 
in a cinema at which he was addressing a 
meeting. Photo, Planet Newtt 




men of Vichy take joyless part in the 
great debate between capitalists and 
Nazis. Their days were numbered. 
What was the luse of repeating endlessly 
that Germany was a sort of buffer 
between France and Bolshevism 1 No- 
body any longer believed that. 

September was an agitated month, 
with the problem of the French workers 
creating countless difficulties between 
Vichy and the Germans. Calm returned 
German ^ October. Franco- 

German talks seemed 
p to have come to a 

deadlock. The Germans 
themselves adopted a waiting policy, the 
result of their military anxieties. No- 
body knew whether Laval was going 
to meet Hitler again. Neither he nor 
Petain accepted the offer of peace made 
by Germany. Among the collaborators 
there was an epidemic of resignations 
and desertions. 

Towards the middle of November 
came a very grave crisis. Petain was 
prevented from broadcasting to the 
French. His message was to have been 
that they were on the eve of civil war, 
and that a National Assembly was 
to meet to appeal for unity and to 
appoint the Marshal's eventual successor 
— ^who would certainly not be Laval. 
The latter, aided and abetted by the 
Germans, categorically opposed this 
plan. There was a state of more or 
less disguised war between the first 
and . the third floors of the H6tel du 
Para Bcalizing that he was no longer 
master in his own house, the Marshal 
shut himself up in his quarters and 
refused to see anyone. 


GAULEITER FRITZ SAUCKEL 
Sauckel, German Delegate- General for the 
Mobilization of Labour, is here seen (left) 
during a tour of inspection he made of the 
Atlantic Wall, talking to the chief of the 
Todt Organization labour battalions working 
on the fortifications. His efforts to secure 
half a million French workers for Germany 
failed. Photo^ Asuocinted PreSy^ 




SALVAGING FRENCH WARSHIPS AT TOULON 
When the Germans entered Toulon on November 27, 1942, Admiral de Laborde gave the order to 
scuttle the ships of the French navy which lay there (see p. 2566 and illus,, pp. 2400 and 2564). 
Salvage operations carried out for the Germans by Italian engineers resulted in the raising of 
some at least of the ships. Frequent Allied air raids, however, interfered with the work, and 
when Toulon was finally freed in August 1944 the great naval base was found completely destroyed. 

Photo, Planet News 

The crisis continued into December. France bad ber resistance movement. 
In point of fact, Petain bad never been But the French case is distinct from 
prepared to return to any sort of the others. For resistance in France 
Parliamentary regime. What he wanted was carried on simultaneously against 
was to eliminate Laval. After Laval's the invader and against the Vichy 
disappearance, he would have reinforced regime, which was collaborating with 
his own dictatorship, but he was not the invader. Once again in her history, 
sharp enough. Laval played the subtler France was divided into two camps, 
game, making use of the Germans, who In the years preceding the war, 
affected to disapprove of this return France had been like a candle burning 
to a rotten democracy, but would on at both ends. On the Right the 
no account abandon the precious privileged ruling classes, in concerb 
Marshal. with part of the middle 

Inevitably the collaborators were classes, had betrayed political 
panic-stricken in those last weeks of national cause. Divisions 

1943. The year had proved a bad one imagining that the vic- 
tor Vichy: Germany increasingly hated, Hitlerism would end the so- 

Vichy increasingly despised, the Allies called Communist " peril. Oii tlie 
victorious in Italy and Russia, thou- Left, pacifism and the desire for un- 
sands of young Frenchmen going over duly accelerated social r(fforms had 
to resistance, the formation of the weakened the good sense and tlui 
Maquis, and an Anglo-American landing fighting capacity of the masses. Corn- 
in France impending. The one certain mon to both tendencies was iguorancHi 
fact was the German's desperate effort "^Le pan-German programme and of 
to complete the Nazification of the the German danger. 

Vichy Cabinet, to get rid of recalcitrant When invavsion and defeat camr*. 
Ministers, to .obtain from a France bringing with them so .much individual 
bled white the material aid demanded collective distress, a substantial 

by the tragic circumstances. of the population, especially in the 

zone left free by the enemy, turned to 
Growth of Resistance Vichy regime, seeing in Fdtain a 

It is difficult to give in a limited kind of protector of the conquered and 
space a true idea of the actual scale and humiliated motherland. This fact, 
significance of the French Resistance together with hivS prestige and his 
Movement. But it is of more impor- ability, accounted for the initial sue- 
tance to render an exact interpretation cesses scored by the old Marshal; But 
of that historic phenomenon than to the nation now came into contact with 
describe its details. Here, more than the Germans, and this contact proved 
anywhere else, it was the spirit that the decisive psychological factor in 
counted, with the heroism that this the formation and development of 
engendered and fed. Resistance* 

Like the other European nations Besist^ce h^an in France very 
conquered and occupied by the Reich, quickly* But tite Naiiis knew what they 
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PETROL TRAIN DERAILED BY FRENCH PATRIOTS 


All that remained of a train, specially built for carrying aviation spirit, after it had been derailed 
near Varennes-le-Grand during the night of August 31, 1943, and set on fire. A supply train 
travelling in the opposite direction was also destroyed. Reports reaching Algiers showed that 
during this month of August 45 trains (including 15 troop trains) were derailed, 58 locomotives 
sabotaged, and 45 other acts of sabotage against the railways carried out by French patriots. 


papers, its leaflets, and its propaganda. 
It struck at the enemy at every oppor- 
tunity. And it was equally active 
against the partisans of Vichy, against 
the Marshal's “ Legion/' his Labour 
Charter, and his Peasant Corporation, 
During the winter of 1942-4:3, the 
peasants met at night, young and old 
together, in isolated farmhouses to listen 
fervently to the French broadcasts 
from London, with but one common 
thought, one hope : Liberation — ^repre- 
sented by General de Gaulle, by the 
British-American alliance, by Eussia 
victorious against the German offensive. 

Towards the middle of March the 


Socialists, assembled in congress, pro- 
posed the setting up of an Executive 


Committee of Resist- 
ance, embracing all 
parties: an idea soon 
carried out in full. 


Resistance 
Identified 
with Unity 


Thenceforward resistance tended to 


be identified with the union and 


unity of all French energies. The like- 
ness between the mother-country, com- 


were doing when they established the 
famous line of demarcation between the 
■“ occupied and the “free" zones. 
It was in Paris, it was in Brittany, it 
was in the eastern departments of 
France that the spirit of resistance 
began to take a firm hold. People who 
crossed from the free zone knew at once 
when they had passed the line. This 
does not mean, however, that the spirit 
of resistance did not exist from the out- 


set in the free zone. How many ardent 
and courageous Frenchmen and French- 
women the present writer himself knew 
in southern France ! These people, of 
aH ages and of every class, came to- 
gether and ‘began working in the days 
when Britain was carrying on the 
struggle alone against Germany. If 
they did not have the Gestapo actually 
at their heels, they had to face the 
Vichy police. Arrests multiplied. The 
severest sentences, “for anti-national 
activities," were imposed on patriots. 

UndouTjtedly the Vichy regime some- 
times tried to mitigate this severity and 
to elude the vigilance of the enemy. 


Effects of 
Persecution 
of the Jews 


But from 1940 to 1942 
the French population 
of the two zones was 
not deceived; and at the 


end of that period Germany's activities 
against the Jews opened their eyes fully. 
It mattered little whether the anti- 


Serditic persecution was carried on by the 
Gestapo or by the French police. “V^en 
in September 1942 French men and 
women saw Jewish families suddenly 


dielivered up to the caprice of the 
.OTOtessors, split up, mothers losing 
for ever in the: space of a 


of their normal civil rights, the French 
understood. They saw the Jewish 
tragedy for what it was : the prelude 
to the tragedy of all France. 

That tragedy began with total occu- 
pation at the end of 1942. That is why 
1943 was the year, the great year, of 
French Resistance. This grew in inten- 
sity during the last months of 1942 and 
the first quarter of 1943. At this time, 
Resistance was almost fully equipped. 
It was intellectual and political, and 
already military. It had its news- 


pletely occupied, and North Africa as it 
underwent political reconstruction, be- 
came more and more evident. Events 
in Haute-Savoie, where numbers of 
young Frenchmen — according to some 
estimates, 70,000 — ^took to the hills in 
mid-March to avoid calling up by the 
Germans, opened the eyes both of the 
German authorities and of the Vichy 
regime. On March 22 the “ Fran 9 ais 
de Grande Bretagne " organized in 
London a moving demonstration on 
the occasion of the thousandth day of 



In spite of the vs^atchfulness of the Gestapo and the Vichy police, and of the damage and injury 
to Frenchmen caused by Allied raids, the graves of Allied airmen shot dovm over France were 
tended carefifily by the people and covered with flowers. Here is the grave of six British airmen 
killed when their four-engined Halifax bomber crashed near Annecy, Photoa, VS* Officud 
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GERMAN FORTIFICATION OF THE ATLANTIC COAST 
Here are some glimpses of the structure and weapons of the ‘ Atlantic 
Wall' — ^built in the main by forced labour under the direction of the Todt 
Organization — ^which Hitler boasted was impregnable to Allied attack for the 
whole length of the Atlantic coast of Europe, i. One-man revolving fort set 
up in towns along the French and Belgian seaboard. 2. Marshal von 
Rundstedt, commanding German Forces in France and the Low Countries, 
inspects the defence works of the Atlantic Walk 3. Manoeuvring a heavy, 
camouflaged gun into position in its concrete emplacement in the coast 
defences. 4. Constructing fortifications in the heart of the Channel cliffs. 
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GIFTS FOR 
TRAITORS 
Lett, a fly-bill 
posted on the 
doors of collabor- 
ators which an- 
nounces ‘ French- 
men ! Remember 
a collaborator lives 
here.’ Below, a 
miniature coffin 
such as was often 
left on the door- 
step of a known 
collaborator. 



From Passive 
to Active 
Resistance 


confidence politically . . . Vichy re- 
mained so entirely apart from the mass 
of the people that the French were exactly 
as they had been frmn 1917-18.” 

These words are entirely true and 
profound. I have seen peasants who 
had been soldiers in the first great war 
listening with tears in their eyes to 
citations broadcast from Algiers re- 
counting the exploits of Frenchmen at 
the time of the Tunisian campaign. 
There they heard once more the accents 
and the spirit of their own war. They 
had recovered a tradition which they 
had for a moment feared was dead. 

This astonishing struggle had three 
main elements, especially after the 
middle of 1943 : (1) the deportations 
to Germany ; (2) the development of 
• groups of franc-tireurs and of armed 
patriots : (3) preparation for a national 


“ la lutte du people fran 9 ais pour sa 
liberation ” (the struggle of the French 
people for their liberation). Who does 
not' know that phrase, repeated many 
times a day by the British Broad- 
casting Corporation ? After referring to 
the Germans and the obvious repre- 
sentatives of the Vichy regime, Abetz, 
De Briiion, Henriot, Doriot, Luchaire 
and others, M. Grenier said : — 

“ Here is the immense multitude of 
the others — ^the sabotaging workers, 
the clandestine printers, the franc- 
tireurs and partisans, Flemish, Norman, 
Breton, Parisian, Burgundian, Alsatian, 
Savoyard ; the 400,000 in prison ; the 
weeping multitude of widows and 
orphans of the 25,000 massacred host- 
ages ; all the renewed valour and 
courage of many a Joan of Arc, many a 
Lazare Hoche, France, the true France, 
pure and immortal ! ” 

When he reached London in April 
to join De Gaulle, M. Pierre Vienot 
(Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs in 
M. ’ Blum’s cabinet, 
1936-37), speaking from 
experience of Vichy 
prisons and of French 
resistance, said: “Total occupation, 
increased distress and privation,, forced 
labour and deportations, had trans- 
formed passive resistance into active, 
militant resistance. Irritation, disgust, 
and discontent had grown to a degree. 
Cases of disobedience in the adminis- 
tration were increasing. At the same 
time, in relation to the Allies, the 
position had been accentuated. The 
anti-British campaigns launched by 
::Vi<iy produced no effect. The people 
the highest military hopes on the 
'.^^pwed ■ themselves full ' of:- 



PACIFIC DEFIANCE 
During the night of November lO-ii, 1943, 
someone in Bourg-en-Bresse erected this 
bust of the Republic, with the Republican 
flag and the cross of Lorraine — symbol of 
De Gaulle’s followers — on the pedestal of a 
statue removed by the Germans for scrap. 
Next morning the people of the town flled past. 

rising, correlated with the eventual 
opening of the so-called Second Front. 

The enemy was out to empty France 
of all her able-bodied men. Railway- 
men went on strike, workers and 
labourers called up fled, there were 
mass protests, imposing demonstrations, 
dramatic incidents. At St. Etienne it 
took 900 gendarmes to restore order. 
The youth of the country, formerly 
hesitant, now gave proof of admirable 
courage. At this time the students of 
Baris, themselves menaced with the 
same fate, wrote the Marshal a magnifi- 
cent letter^ a little belated, perhaps, but 
revealing the very soul of the nation. 

If frano-^tireuTs are men who keep oh 
with, their usual work, the partisans 
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were full-time franc-tireurs. Living out- 
side the law, they engaged in important 
operations such as the derailing of trains. 
From 1943 onward they were organized 
under a national military committee. 
Finally, the orders “ de debarquement*’ 
that is the orders issued in readiness for 
the coming Allied landing, were pre- 
pared and perfected during 1943. 

In and through the Resistance Council 
{Conseil de la Resistance), formed in 
March 1943, the French achieved unity, 
the Council representing .j. . - . 

..me 90. per omt. I a. 
population. After many council 
hesitations the masses 
of the people were associated with the 
work of liberation. It remained to 
organize and arm them. The extra- 
ordinary efficiency of the F.F.I. {Forces 
Frangaises de VInterieur) during the 
military operations of 1944 proved the 
excellence of the training. 

On August 26, in a moving appeal, 
the Resistance Council was able to say : 
“ The nation is enduring with daily 
increasing wrath and impatience its 
sufferings under German tyranny . . . 
The Resistance Council, uniting the 
active movements throughout the land, 
embracing every tendency of French 
political thought . . . claims throughout 
the land the rights and responsibilities 
of the directing body and of the pro- 
visional organ of national sovereignty. 
. . . Against the enemy and against 
treason, the Council, in close community 
with the French Committee of National 
Liberation, and faithful to the doctrine of 
Fighting France, assumes the mission of 
inspiring, co-ordinating, and directing the 
struggle of the French people on their own 
soiir 



BADGE OF GRATITUDE 
This badge, with a chamois on one side, and 
the phrase ‘ May the king of the mountain 
protect you* on the other, w« given to 
people who supplied them with food by the 
young men hiding in the mountains of 
Upper Savoy to escape the German labour 
c^l-up. During October X943 bitter fight- 
ing developed between these young French- 
men— numbering tens of thousands— and 
German troops sent against them. 
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HOW FRANCE PREPARED FOR LIBERATION 

Professor Edmond Vermeil, who in Chapter 289 related the history of Metro- 
politan France during 1943, here records what happened in Algiers from 
November 1942 until the end of the following year. There, the French Com- 
mittee of National Liberation, set up in June 1943, steadily gained power and 
prestige as it prepared for the day when France would once more be freed from 
the enemy. For the history of Fighting France up to the Allied landings in 
North Africa, see Chapter 220 


T he year 1943 was a decisive stage 
in the evolution of the second 
great war. France also, thanks to 
the efforts of the National Committee at 
Algiers, profited from the tremendous 
lift of spirit imparted to the Allied 
forces by success to unite her scattered 
energies, to join the Allies, and to 
follow in the wake, as General de Gaulle 
had predicted in June 1940, of Anglo- 
American-Eussian victory. Thencefor- 
ward, it was certain that, if she had lost 
a battle, she had not lost the war. 

Up to November 1942 the policy of 
Free France had been worked out in 
London. General de Gaulle had set up 
there an invaluable nucleus of govern- 
ment which, from the time of the Allied 
landings in North Africa, secured in 
that essential part of the Frciich Empire 
the confirmation and expansion of its 
first efforts. The French Committee of 
National Liberation had set itself not 
only to do its best to look after French 
interests, but also and above all to 
prepare the way for French participa- 
tion in the Allied military effort. The 
campaigns in Libya, Tunisia, and finally 
in Italy, offered Franco the longed-for 
opportunity. And all this was the pre- 
lude to the action which French troops 
were to carry to success in 1944 on the 
Mediterranean shores of France herself. 

In the history of what may be called 
Algerian France from November 1942 
to. December 1943, it is 
easy to distinguish three 
essential phases. The 
first is associated with 
General Giraud, High Commissioner 
after the death of Darlan {see page 2567). 
Giraud detached himself with a certain 
slowness from the influence of Vichy, 
thus preparing the way for General de 
Gaulle. De Gaulle arrived at Algiers on 
May 30 and there, in agreement with 
Giraud, set up the Committee of 
National Liberation. On November 3, 
1943, with the meeting of the Consulta- 
tive Assembly — ^temporary substitute for 
the parliament of the future — a third 
period opened in the political develop- 
ment of Fighting France in North Africa. 

Nobody regretted Darlan’s death. 
Scarcely had he disappeared when the 
Imperial Council appointed General 


Fighting 
France in 
North Africa 


Giraud to be High Commissioner of 
North Africa. This Council included 
MM. Chatel, Governor-General of Algeria, 
Boisson, Governor-General of French 
West Africa, and Nogues, Eesident- 
Gcneral of Morocco, and Generals 
Bergerct and Giraud. The last-named 
declared that he had but one aim, to 
liberate North Africa and France. He 
intended to prepare a powerful army to 
play its part in national liberation — a 
hope justified by the defeats suffered by 
Hitler in Africa and in Eussia. At this 
moment the Giraud period began. 


Minister of the Interior, on January 20, 
and General Bergeret was transferred to 
the Higher Economic Council (Conscil 
Superieur Economique) created by 
Giraud in February. 

On February 6 General Giraud as- 
sumed the title of Civil and Military 
Cominander-in-Chief of Frencli North 
Africa. A War Committee was set np. 
Certain modifications were made in 
the Vichy measures and rcgulatious. 
The Service d'Ordre de la Legion (.vcc 
Chapter 289) was dissolved. .Political 
prisoners and persons who had assisted 
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ALLIES SEND FOOD TO NORTH AFRICAN CIVILIANS 

Labels like this, in many sizes, and printed in red, white and blue, were attached to the food and 
other goods sent into North Africa after its liberation. The message, ‘ Delivered by the United 
Nations whose fleets rule the waves,’ appeared in French and Arabic, The central Arabic 
character is the equivalent of the Western * V * sign : on the scroll of it is the phrase, ‘ Victory 
for the United Nations is certain,’ on the diamond part above, ‘ God willing.’ 

^*hoto, liritinh OJJicial 


Darlan had not disarmed the colla- 
borators — ^they had even organized 
subtle resistance to the Allies. No 
decisive measures had been taken 
against the Fifth Column of Fascists and 
Hitlerites. It was this toleration of his 
that cost him his life. His assassination 
wrecked the Monarchist and Fascist 
conspiracy at Algiers, bxit the atmos- 
phere was still poisoned by Vichy. It 
was impossible to abolish at one stroke 
Fascism, still less Hitlerism. They had, 
indeed, gained astounding power in 
North Africa. Use was still btiing madti 
of deeply compromised men. Chatel 
was replaced as Govfiruor-General of 
Algeria by Peyrouton, a former Vichy 
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tlui Allied lauding were set fi'CM*. l.)is- 
missed oHicials Avere reinstated. But 
ilussc nnriaiiKHl pic^CMuneal de<asit)iLs. 
And they were badly <‘arried out.. 

Not until Mimdi 14 did Giraud clearly 
deruu; his |)<)sitioiL He delivered a 
scitting out liis programme in 
which lie re|>utliate(l Vi(hy, Fascism and 
inonarchisiu, and declared his adherence 
to tlic Republic, He annulliid the legis- 
lation e/iuctod by Vichy since June 
1940. He took uppn himself, however, 
to abrogate the Cr(Smieux Aot^of 1870 
(uu<ler which native-born Algerian Jews 
received French citizenship). . He pro- 
tested formally against the German 
annexation of Alsace-I.(Orraine. He 




'' GENERAL GIRAUD TAKES OVER IN NORTH AFRICA 
Following the assassination of Admiral Darlan on Christmas Eve, 1942, General Giraud was 
appointed High Commissioner of French North Africa by the Imperial Council which Darlan had 
set up. Giraud is seen here, left, delivering the speech of March 14, 1943, in which he set out his 
programme : behind him sits Mr. Harold Macmillan, British Minister-Resident at Allied G.H.Q. ; 
right, with General Nogues (then Resident-General for Morocco) at his right, taking the salute 
at a march past Photos, British Official ; Planet News 


declared above all that lie had no per- 
sonal ambition : he was the servant, not 
the leader, of the French people. It 
was for the French to determine later 
the form of their government. 

This new policy could be put into 
effect only slowly and painfully. Every- 
where strange contradictions persisted. 
General Bergeret still held a military 
command. Though a special commission 
was active in emptying the concentra- 
tion camps and the prisons, those who 
had interned, persecuted and tortured 
political prisoners suffered no punish- 
ment. And no member of the adminis- 
trative staff was removed. 

On the other hand, while the greater 
part of the French Empire rallied to 
the resistance movement, the colonies 
and their administrators were still 
r.f divided into two camps, 
fn Africa adhered 

the Emnire General Giraud and 

the Empire 

General de Gaulle. There were even a 
Giraud army and a Gaullist army. A 
dualism that threatened to be fatal to 
France was thus instituted in North 
Africa and the Empire. Pro-Fascists 
and Republicans were beginning silently 
to range themselves against each other. 

Union was essential. But it was not 
to be easily achieved. The first step 
.teward^^^ early in the year. 

14 President Roosevelt 
Chiefs of 
Premier Stalin . 


was invited, but was unable to leave 
Russia ; he was, however, kept fully 
'informed of the military proposals made. 
The prime object of the meeting was to 
concert measures which would draw as 
much of the weight as possible off the 
Russian armies (then engaged in the 
Stalingrad counter-offensive — see Chap- 
ter 269) by engaging the enemy as 
heavily as possible at the best selected 
points, and for ten days the combined 
Staffs surveyed the entire field of war 
throughout the world. In an interview 
to pressmen at the end of the conference 
Mr. Roosevelt emphasized that world 
peace could come about only by the un- 
conditional surrender of Germany, Italy 
and Japan; by this he did not mean the 
destruction of their populace, but of the 
Germari? Japanese and Italian philoso- 
phies of fear, hate and subjugation of 
other peoples, and he suggested that the 
Casablanca meeting might be called the 
“ Unconditional Surrender Meeting/' 
During this conference General Giraud 
was invited to confer with the combined 
Chiefs of Staffs, and a meeting was 
arranged between him and General de 
Gaulle, who came to Casablanca accom- 
panied by General Catroux and Rear- 
Admiral d'Argenlieu. After close con- 
sultation the two leaders issued a joint 
declaration stating, “We have regis- 
tered our entire agreement on the end 
to be achieved, which is ; the liberation 
of France and the triumph of human 
liberties through the total defeat of the 
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enemy.'’ Exchange of missions between 
London and Algiers was arranged. 

General Giraud concluded military, 
economic and financial agreements with 
the Americans. The United States 
promised to arm a certain number of 
French divisions. After 
their meeting at Casa- Results of 
blaiica, Giraud and De Casablanca 
Gaulle continued to dis- 
*cuss the conditions and the modalities 
by which union could be achieved. 
In these discussions General Catroux 
acted as intermediary, arranging the 
exchange of notes. On April 14 
Giraud addressed to the French National 
Committee in London a memorandum 
in which he set out the bases of the 
future organization. Discussion went 
on until the end of May. Only a direct 
conversation was needed to conclude 
it. Giraud wanted this to take place 
elsewhere than in Algiers. De Gaulle, on 



DARLAN'S LAST PORTRAIT 
Admiral Darlan, Minister of Defence in the 
Vichy Government, who, happening to be 
in North Africa when the Allies landed in 
November 1942, assumed responsibility for 
French interests there, and threw in his lot 
with the Allies. He made no clearance of 
Vichy influences, however, and paid with his 
life for his * trimming ' policy. This is his 
last photograph, taken shortly before his 
assassination on December 24, 1942. 

the contrary, was in favour of Algiers. 
He had his way, and left for Algiers on 
May 26, accompanied by MM. Massigli, 
Commissioner for Foreign Affairs, and 
Andre Philip, Commissioner for the 
Interior. It should be mentioned also 
that on April 18 Giraud and De Gaulle 
had joined in an important move. 
They had sent a message to the Secretary 
General of the League of Nations inform- 
ing him that France did not consider 
herself bound by the declaration of the* 
Vichy Government announcing a breach 
with the League. The months that 
followed saw the constitution at Algiers^ 
of the Committee of National Liberation. 

On May 30 General Giraud and 
General de Gaulle met at Algiers. Two 
Commissioners from London, M. Monnet 
and General Georges (the latter had 
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CORSICA FREED BY THE FRENCH 
French troops landing at Ajaccio in Corsica (see map) on the 
night of September 13-14, 1943. were welcomed by thousands 
of enthusiastic islanders. The liberation of the island took twenty 
days, being completed with light losses by the taking of Bastia 
on October 4. i. French troops come ashore at Ajaccio and 
march into the town, already freed by Corsican guerillas. 2. The 
tricolour flies again from the town hall of Bastia. 3. M. Andre 
Philip, Commissioner for Home Affairs in the Committee of 
National Liberation at Algiers, visits liberated Corsica. 4. A 
Corsican guerilla armed with a British Sten-gun watches Spitfires, 
flown by French pilots to a Corsican airfield. 
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FRENCHMEN RETRAIN FOR MILITARY SERVICE 

Thousands of Frenchmen who escaped to North Africa after the Allies gained control there, began 
at once to retrain for France’s new fighting forces. A British sergeant is here instructing some 
of them in the use of the Bren-gun. By the end of 1943 the French army in North and West 
Africa totalled 450,000 well-equipped men, of whom 175,000 were Europeans. A year earlier 
it had numbered only 160,000, with no modern weapons and very short of other equipment. 
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iown from France a week earlier), and 
General Catroux were also present. 

Final agreement was not reached at 
once. Opinion at Algiers was still 

De GauUe and 
Giraud Reach 

Agreement f cidents M.Peyxouton 
had at last resigned, 
but xuider strange conditions : he 
had informed General de Gaulle 
before General Giraud, who had ap- 
pointed him, and he received from the 
two leaders two difEerent military 
appointments. A few days later General 
Catroux became Governor-General of 
Algeria and M. Helleu took his place 
as French Delegate General in the 
Levant. On June 3 union was finally 
achieved, and the formation of the 
National Committee of Liberation be- 
came possible. It issued an appeal to 
all Frenchmen without distinction, 
containing these declarations : 

“ The Committee directs the French 
war effort in all its forms and in all 
places. In consequence it exercises 
French sovereignty in all territories 
outside the enemy's power, and it 
guarantees the management and protec- 
tion of all French interests tJiroughout 
the world. ... ^ 

"^The Committee will surrender its 
powers to the French Provisional 
Government which will be constituted 


in accordance with the law of the 
Eepublio as soon as the liberation of the 
metropolitan territory of France permits, 
and at latest when the total liberation 
of France has been achieved. . . . 

“ The Committee solemnly undertakes 
to restore all French liberties, the laws 
of the Republic, and the Republican 
regime, by destroying completely the 
regime of arbitrary and personal power 
that has been imposed on the country." 

The first members of the Committee 
were Generals Charles de Gaulle and 
Henri Giraud (Joint Presidents), General 
Georges Catroux (Muslim Affairs), 
General Jacques Georges (National 
Commissioner without Portfolio), 
M. Ren6 Massigli (Foreign Affairs), 
M. Andr4 Philip (Interior), and M. Jean 
Monnet (Armaments). On June 7 the 
Committee was completed by the 
appointment of M. Henri Bonnet 
(Information), Dr. Jules Abadio (Educa- 
tion and Public Health), M. Maurice 
Couve de Murville (Finance), M. Andr6 
Diethelm (Production and Trade), 
M. Rene Pleven (Colonies), and 
M. Adrien Pierre Tixier (Labour and 
Social Security). 

The first steps of this Committee were 
not easy. There were heated discussions, 
particularly on the subject of military 
organization. M. Monnet, M. Massigli 
and General Catroux intervened several 
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times as mediators between De Gaulle 
and Giraud. After a fortnight’s break 
the Committee resumed its sittings on 
June 17, and on June 27 a military 
committee was appointed to carry out 
the unification of the military forces. It 
included De Gaulle, Giraud and the 
three Chiefs of Staff. 


Compromised 

Men 

Removed 


A purge was undertaken in the course 
of which a number of doubtful or 
compromised men dis- 
appeared from the 
scene. Giraud went 
to the United States 
and signed at Washington, with Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, an agreement for the 
arming of 300,000 men. But that did 
not solve the problem of the reorgan- 
ization of the army. The Committee 
decided to inject younger blood into the 
ranks of the officers ; but it did not 
succeed in settling the delimitation 
between the civil authority and the 
military command. Not until August 1 
was a new solution produced. A Defence 
Committee was set up, presided over by 
De Gaulle, and composed of Generals 
Giraud and Legentilhomme, together 
with the Chiefs of Staff of the Army, 
the Navy and the Air Force. The 
Committee arranged within itself a 
suitable division of labours. Giraud 
was to preside over military debates and 
De Gaulle over political ones. On both 
planes decisions were to be arrived at by 
majority vote. 

Two months later, as . September 
passed into October, the military organ- 
ization was again revised. A War 
Commissariat took the place of the 
Committee of National Defence. Its 
head was General Legentilhomme 
{see illus., p. 1263), Giraud remaining 
Commander -in -Chief. Fusion of the 
military forces could now be arranged. 

While these changes were taking 
place, French forces were recovering the 
island of Corsica. By 
the time the armistice 
between the Allies and 
Italy was signed, 15,000 
Corsicans had been secretly armed by 
the Allies. Immediately the news of 
the armistice became known, these 
men took up the fight against the 
Germans, forcing them to withdraw 
to Bastia and Bonifacio, and there was 
a popular rising in ■which Vichy 
officials were arrested in many towns 
and villages, and the Maine and 
Prefecture at Ajaccio, the capital, were 
seized. When at midnight on Septem- 
ber 13-1 4r, a French naval force consist- 
ing of the cruisers “ Montcalm ” and 
‘‘ Jeanne d’Arc," the light cruisers “ Le 
Fantasque" and “Le Terrible" the 
destroyers “ L'Alcyon," “ Le Fortune," 
“ Basque " and “ Tempdte," and the 


Recovery 

of 

Corsica 



PREMIER, PRESIDENT AND FRENCH LEADERS AT CASABLANCA 
The conference between President Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill, Premier of Great Britain, which took dt 
blanca in French Morocco from January 14-26, 1943, resulted in the announcement that uttcondiriona* tu^ender 
was the only condition on which the AUies would grant peace to the Axis. General Ciraud, at that 
in-Chief in French North Africa, and General de Gaulle, leader of the Fighting Fren<^ ^th headj^bsw.^ 
were both invited to the conference and held their first consultation on unifying the 

Roosevelt shakes hands with Giraud ; Dc Gaulle and Churchill stand on the Ffesktertt's leffe ' BtvUsh CfffKiial 
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MEN OF THE MAQUIS OCCUPY A TOWN IN THE AIN DEPARTMENT 
On^ovember i i, 1943, some two hundred men of the Maquis drove sixty miles from their secret camps by devious ways 
to Oyonnax, a town of some 12,000 inhabitants lying six miles north-east of Nantua. They took over the town. Then 
they marched past m column of three to the war memorial, where they laid a wreath in the form of the cross of 
Lorrmne—symbol of the Fxghtmg French—inscribed ‘'From the victors of tomorrow to those of 1914-18.’ The 
Last Post was sounded ; the Marseillaise, forbidden by the Germans, sung ; the police set free ; and the men climbed into 
t eir lorries to return to camp. Germans and Vichy police were at Nantua, where an armistice day celebration had 
been announced. Above, the jnarch past ; below, a lorry crowded with men of the Maquis arrives. 
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submarines ‘‘ Casabiaiica,” “ Perle,” and 
“ Aretliiisa ” arrived at Ajaccio to land 
French Commandos, it was met by 
thousands of enthusiastic Frenchmen. 
The ships returned to North Africa, 
returning later with Moroccan troops. 
Units of American Eangers (equivalent 
to Commandos) were also landed, and 
many of the 4.0,000 Italian troops on 
the island joined the French. 

Ajaccio itself was firmly in French 
hands by September 17, and Bonifacio 
and Porto Vecchio were occupied on 
September 23. By the 27th, the enemy 
hold on Corsica was reduced to a small 
area in the triangle Bastia-Borgo- 
Folelli. The French, under the com- 
mand of General Henri Martin (Chef 
d'Etat-Major to General Giraud in 1940) 
continued to advance, though the 
Germans put up a desperate defence, 
until on October 4 they entered Bastia. 
Next day the French High Command 
announced, “ French troops have 
achieved the liberation of Corsica 
twenty days after the first landings. 
Losses were extraordinarily light ; the 
booty is very largo.’' The enemy on 
the other liand liacl suffered considerable 
losses. Allied warships and air forces 
had maintained an effective blockade 
of the island, and German efiorts at 
evacuation by air were intercepted by 


long-range aircraft of the N.W.A.A.F. 
Seven transport planes were shot down 
on September 23, 19 on the 24th, when 
several hundred German technicians 
were drowned. The Germans neverthe- 
less claimed that their evacuation of 
Corsica was an “organizational and 
operational masterpiece,” efiected, said 
the German High Command, without 
loss of heavy weapons, guns or tanks. 

On August 26 the Governments of 
Great Britain, the United States and 
Canada recognized the French Com- 
mittee “ as administering those French 
overseas territories .which acknowledge 
its authority.” Russia went further, 
and recognized it as representing the 
State interests of the French Republic.” 

Thus constituted, the French Com- 
mittee of National Liberation could 
attack the four problems that demanded 
its attention : (1) to obtain the complete 
recognition which would enable it to 
figure in the councils of the United 
Nations as the governmental represent- 
ative of France ; (2) to pursue a policy 


of purification that would culminate in 
the winding up of the Vichy regime 
and the condemnation of Petain and 
of his Ministers ; (3) to administer the 
colonies and protectorates ; and finally 
(4) to direct the Resistance movement, 
while making political and material 
preparations for the return to Franco. 

The Committee soon found that it 
could not long continue alone to watch 
over the interests of France. It needed 
a wider collaboration witli France 
herself, a preliminary Parliamentary 
representation of the country. This 
took shape in the Consultative Assembly. 
From the moment this Assembly was 
formed and took up its duties French 
energies, encouraged by the German 
defeats and by the hope of a speedy 
liberation of the French mother-country, 
began steadily to show more unity. 

The Consultative Assembly was not 
elected, simply because it could not be. 
It was composed of 84 delegates, of 
whom 52 were chosen by the Resistance 
movement inside and outside France, 


COMMITTEE OF NATIONAL LIBERATION IN SESSION 
A meeting of the'Committee as formed in Algiers after agreement was reached between Generals 
de Gaulle and Giraud, who were its Joint Presidents (see p. 2910I. Round the table, beginning on 
the left, the members shown are : M. Andre Philip (Interior), General Catroux (Muslim Affairs),, 
General de Gaulle, Dr. Jules Abadie (Education and Public Health), M. Jean Monnet (Arma- 
ments), M. Rene Pleven (Colonies), M. Andre Diethelm (Production and Trade), M. Maurice 
Couve de Murville (Finance), General Jacques Georges (without portfolio), General Giraud, 
M. Rene Massigli (Foreign Affairs). Photo, Topkal Press 




FRENCH LEADERS MEET ON FRENCH SOIL 
General de Gaulle, leader in London since June 1940 of those Frenchmen and women who 
continued the fight after France’s defeat, reached Algiers on May 30, I943» and was met by 
General Giraud, High Commissioner of North Africa and C.-in-C. of French forces there following 
the Allied invasion. Talks between the two resulted in the formation of the Committee of 
National Liberation and the consolidation of all French fighting forces. FhotOf Britwh OJJicial 


20 were drawn from among tlie deputies 
and senators wlio had not voted for 
Vichy in 1,940 and 12 from the Con- 
sails Generaux (Departmental Councils) 
throughout the French Empire. For the 
moment it was invested with strictly 
limited powers. It had the right only 
to give advice, and to sit every other 
month. It was simply consultative. 

But this “Eump Parliament" was 
none the less able to assert itself at 
once, to proclaim its independence and 
to display a zealous activity. Starting 
Pariiamentary Jrommod^t beginnings, 

Methods 

Justified “entarism was to prove 
Its quality by its own 
record. This was of capital importance 
and of incalculable import. For the 
success of these efEorts and discussions 
put an end to the appalling anti-par- 
liamentary campaign which Germany 
had so efficiently encouraged in France 
before the war, and which had justified 
itself by pointing to transient mis- 
takes that offered no genuine argument 
against the principle of Eepubhcan 
parliamentarism. At the same time, 
the Committee of National Liberation 
saw growing at its side a new force 
capable of presenting to it xmder a more 
organically united form the desires and 
the true interests of the French nation. 
( itself was reorganized 

hb^ihclhde wefi-lmown of 


Sill 


Queuille became a Commissioner of 
State, M. Andr4 Le Troquer Commis- 
sioner for War and Aviation, M. Louis 
Jacquinot Commissioner for the Navy, 
M. Pierre Mend^s-France Commissioner 
for Finance, M, Henri Fresnay Com- 
missioner for War Prisoners and 
Deportees, M. Emmanuel d'Astier de 
Lavigerie replaced M. Andre Philip 
as Commissioner for the Interior. 
M. Philip and General Catroux became 
Commissioners of State. General Giraud 
retired from the presidency of the Com- 
mittee, General de Gaulle remaining sole 
President while Giraud was to devote 
himself entirely to his military duties. 
Various people disappeared from the 
Committee. The Communists were no 
longer representedr. and the problem of 
their eventual participation did not 
arise until 1944, for, in 1943, no agree- 
ment was reached between them and 
De Gaulle. Public declarations had 
been made on both sides. Both had 
insisted on their goodwill. But, the 
Communists having refused the two 
Commissionerships reserved for them, 
for the time being negotiations ceased. 

The Communists had, moreover, pub- 
lished their programme. They con- 
sidered that the future Constitution 
could be adopted only by a Constituent 
Assembly elected by universal suffrage. 
They were opposed to the creai^ion of a 
Presidency of the Eepublic arihed with 
very strong powers, in which they saw 
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the beginning of a scarcely disguised 
dictatorship. Eealizing that the evils 
from which France had suffered had 
had their source in the weakening of 
the national sovereignty and in the 
general corruption of the executive 
power and the legislative powers, they 
desired, through universal suffrage, a 
more effective control over those elected, 
and by those elected over ministers and 
high officials. Finally, they wanted 
great parties honestly based on clear 
programmes. The Communists also, 
therefore, wanted to strengtlien the 
stability of the government, but by the 
reinforcement of national and political 
consciousness among electors, members 
of parliament and ministers. Nor did 
they forget the need for sound repre- 
sentation of the Empire. 

During its first session the Consulta- 
tive Assembly concentrated on the 
problem of purging the administration 
and on foreign policy. It was, indeed, 
at these two points that problems 

it could best comple- . 

ment tlie labours of tbe 
Natioual Committee. Assembly 

Its debates, marked by the truest 
dignity, were from the first full of 
promise for tlic future. The Assembly 
resumed at once the tradition of the 
great parliamentary debates of the 
past. It renewed the bond with all 
tliat had been best in the Third Ee- 
public. Men of the Eesistance, such as 
tile University professors Mayoux and 
Haurioii, worked with well-known 



LIAISON OFFICER CATROUX 
General Catroux, French Delegate-General 
for the Levant, announced in February 
1943 that he would act as Fighting French 
liaison officer between General de Gaulle 
and General Giraud. In this capacity he 
made many journeys between London and 
Algiers prior to the leaders’ agreement. 
Catroux became Commissioner for Muslim 
Affairs in the Committee of National 
Liberation, and Governor-General of Algeria. 

PholOt Topical Press 


parliamentarians such, as M. Vincent- 
Auriol. 

From the outset the Assembly wanted 
more energy in the purge. It wanted 
a more open and more effectual break 

Assembly’s 

Full Support . TST li Af • 

for De Gaulle ^ f +• /-d • + 

ance and of unsullied i^arliamentarism 
had not crossed the Mediterranean 
for nothing. From this point of view 
H:he Assembly was ungrudging in its 
support of General de Gaulle, as 
President of the Committee of National 
Liberation. In the first debate the 
General declared that he wanted 
authority “ backed by sufficient strength 
and continuity to impose on all within 




the country the supreme power of the 
State, and to pursue abroad aims 
worthy of France.'' This required a 
purge and a programme of foreign 
policy. The Committee took into ac- 
count the desires of the Assembly, not 
only in regard to the purge but also in 
the Lebanon ajffair [see p. 2642 and illus., 
p. 2641) and in favour of conciliatory 
solutions. The Commission d'Epura- 
tion, the committee responsible for the 
purge, was reorganized. The news- 


free the island of Corsica. 

papers of North 
Africa were made sub- 
ject to confiscation. 
Proceedings against 
Pucheu, Peyrouton, 
Flandin, Boisson and 
others were started. 
The Cremieux Act 
was renewed on 
October 21. Liberal 
measures were adopted 
in regard to the 
native population. 

At the same time 
public life blossomed 
anew in Algiers, 
The Communist, 
Socialist and Eadical 
parties were recon- 
stituted locally. 

Fighting France " 
held two congresses. 
Weekly nevrspapers 
started. Protests 
began, and a struggle 
started against the i^itary and political 
censorship. 

To sum up, from the Darlan-Giraiid 
period to the National Committee, and 
from the National Committee to the 
Consultative Assembly, France accom- 
plished in North Africa, in close associa- 
tion with the occupied mother-country 
and with London, remarkable political 
progress from which she was to reap 
the full fruits in 1944, at the moment 
of liberation. 


FRENCH NORTH AFRICAN TROOPS IN ITALY 
ral Charles de Gaulle, President of the Committee of National Liberation, 
with a colonel of an Algerian division somewhere in Itab^ Left, a 
il French Goum, tireless Arab warrior from North Africa, in camp in 
“hese famous fighters and swordsmen of the French colonial forces did 
int service during 1943 in Tunisia and in Italy. They also helped to 
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CO-PRESIDENTS AT ASSEMBLY 
Generals Giraud and de Gaulle at the first 
session of the Provisional Consultative 
Assembly, made up of 40 members repre- 
senting resistance inside France, 20 members 
of the former Senate and Chamber, 12 
representing resistance put^de Prsmce, and 
12 representing Pepwrtmental Councils, 
which met at Algiers.^ November 3 »;: i 943 . 

In the focegrpuad is General 
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Chapter 291 

ATTACK AND COUNTER-ATTACK IN RUSSIA 

The Red Army'* s summer offensive of 1943 (described in Chapter 282) came to an 
end at the beginning of October. But with scarcely a pause, and before the 
enemy was ready, Soviet forces renewed their attacks with an intensity that 
carried them forward, despite some setbacks from fierce German counter- 
attacks, right up to the end of the year. Major-General Sir Charles Gwynn 
here describes this series of autumn attacks and counter-attacks 


T he great Eussian summer offensive 
of 1943 ended when the Soviet 
forces found themselves con- 
fronted by the line of the Dnieper. It 
seemed improbable that any attempt 
would be made to cross the river in 
strength until the winter. But although 
there was a definite pause of a week 
or so at the end of September and 
beginning of October, it soon became 
evident that the Eussians had no inten- 
tion of remaining inactive, despite the 
need for work on their lines of communi- 
cation and on reorganization. The 
pursuit, however, had ended, and the 
Germans were standing to fight, so that 
the campaign took on a new character. 
Broadly speaking, operations were 
designed to prepare the way for the 
winter campaign, but were more ambi- 
tious than might have been considered 
practicable in view of autumn weather 
and the strength of the German position. 

Eeference to the map (see p. 2921) 
would no doubt make it appear a 
tempting proposition to force a cross- 
ing of the Dnieper somewhere between 
Kiev and Dnepropetrovsk before 
the Germans had recovered from 
their retreat, and, striking south-west- 
ward towards . Odessa, to cut off the 
enemy within the great bend of the 
river. That arm-chair strategy takes 
little account of the residual strength of 
the enemy, of weather conditions, of the 
nature of the obstacles presented by the 
river, or of the immense strain already 
imposed on Eussian communications, 
Eussian operations were more prac- 
tical in character and aimed in the first 
place at eliminating all German bridge- 
heads east of the river. 
On September 29 
Kremenchug, which 
was one of the few 
large towns on the east bank, was 
captured by Koniev, and next day 
Eokossovsky crossed the Sozh river, 
increasing the Soviet stranglehold on 
Gomel and allowing the front to close 
on the upper Dnieper towards Mogilev 
and Eogachev. On October 7, Yere- 
menko, having taken the offensive on 
the Veliki Luki front, captured Nevel, 
thereby at last cutting the great lateral 
railway between Leningrad and Vitebsk 
and threatening to outflank the latter 


Koniev 

Captures 

Kremenchug 


stronghold. This operation marked the 
end of the pause and the beginning of 
the autumn campaign all along the 
front. On the same day it was announced 
that three bridge-heads had been es- 
tablished across the Dnieper — ^to the 
north of Kiev, south of Pereyaslavl, and 
south-east of Elremenchug. In the 
Kuban the last of the Germans were 
being driven out of the Taman penin- 
sula, which was finally cleared on 
October 9 — ^the Germans losing 20,000 
men killed and 3,000 prisoners in the 
final stages of their seemingly purpose- 
less effort to retain a fraction of their 
previous year’s conquests. Tolbukhin 
continued to press on the Melitopol line. 

The successful establishment of 
bridge-heads across the Dnieper excited 
surprise and speculations as to Eussian 
intentions, for the pause had been so 
short that it seemed impossible that the 
Russians could be making a serious 
attempt to force such a formidable 
obstacle; The river is one of the largest 
in Europe and its high western bank, 
strongly fortified by the Germans, 
dominates the low and marshy east 
shore. Furthermore, the Germans had 


good railway communications and it 
seemed certain that they could Avitliout 
much difficulty concentrate an over- 
whelming force for counter-attack long 
before the Eussians could establish a 
firm footing, much, less exploit success. 

The Germans may have been over- 
confident in the strength of the position 
and, in the first instance, employed 
local reserves of inadequate strength 
to counter-attack to 
avoid tebiug the Com- 

dispositions of their Surprise 

mam formations and 
the processes of re-equipment and re- 
organization which must liave been 
going on. Only in the neighbourhood 
of Kiev, where no doubt they had 
considerable forces, was a determined 
attempt made to eliminate the Eussian 
bridge-head. But the Eussians here and 
elsewhere had chosen what seemed to 
be the most unlikely places for a cross- 
ing and therefore found them lightly 
held. Surprise was complete ; and 
guerilla troops on the west bank gave 
much assistance in consolidating bridg<i- 
heads — guiding the regular troops 
through marshy country. 



KREMENCHUG FREED FROM THE GERMANS 
On September 29, 1943, after three days' fierce fighting, troops of General 

Generals Zhadov, Mangarov, and Grinov, took by storm Krentenchug, - . 

on the east bank of the Dn'eper, and an i.-npojctant railway jitixw^oh. 
in Moscow by iz salvoes fired from 124 guns. Here, aj|d 

talk with Lieut.-Col. Andreiko of the 214th Rifle Division* r v 
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GERMAN ‘TIGERS TANK IN WHITE RUSSIA 
The ‘Tiger' (Mark VI) tank made its first appearance in Tunisia (see illus,, p. 2620). Here 
is one on the Nevel front during the autumn of r943. The ‘ Tiger ’ was ii ft. 8 ins. in width, 
with tracks 28J ins. wide— exceptional widths necessary to take the great weight of the tank 
(variously estimated at 58 to 62 tons), and to counterbalance the length of the 88-mm. gun. In 
the four months beginning July 5, 1943, the Red Army disabled or destroyed 800 ‘Tigers,' 
and captured 204. New York Times 


was tlie guerillas who had been operating 
on the west bank. Guns were soon 
brought over on rafts under heavy fire, 
and when pontoon bridges were thrown 
across reinforcements poured over faster 
and faster. The German reserves coun- 


The Russians had by now acquired 
much experience in the crossing of 
rivers, and they relied less on elaborate 
equipment and preparation than on 
•Impossible’ improvisation and 
Dnieper initiative and 

Crossings of droops. 

Here is how Colonel 
Vassiliev of the Red Army, after 
describing the formidable nature of 
the Dnieper obstacle and the strength 
of the German defences, explains the 
success of one of the crossings : The 
Soviet Commander [presumably Vatu- 
tin] deliberately chose places where the 
Germans thought a crossing was out 
of the question and so had contented 
themselves with comparatively weak 
defences. According to all the rules, 
tie area south of Pereyaslavl was un- 
suitable in the extreme. Jt was swampy 
and thoroughly inconvenient. It was 
just there that the Red Army crossed 
with the invaluable aid of the local 
guerillas. The bridge-heads are being 
0^ day by day. The Germans are 
j^Sfiisting vioiou^^^ but they have only 
for it.’' And here. 




in a condensed form, is a more pic- 
turesque account of the crossing north 
of Kiev, given by a Russian front-line 
correspondent; “No one could sleep 
that night waiting by the Dnieper north 
of Eev — ^the moon glittered on the 
water and the high right bank was 
clearly visible with its trees and German 
defence works — ^then barges, fishing 
boats, all kinds of craft pushed off from 
the bank. There were rafts made of 
old German petrol barrels, planks, 
lumber and fences. The Germans did 
not notice a thing till the men were 
half-way across. Then all their guns 
thundered into action. The Soviet 
artillery replied with terrific power, and 
the men on the boats and rafts opened 
up with small arms. More and more 
flotillas pushed off, spreading out so 
that the enemy cotdd not judge the 
main points of landing. Savage fight- 
ing broke out as the vanguards landed. 
One enemy garrison surrounded in a 
small village was resisting furiously, 
when suddenly machine-gun fire crack- 
led behind them. The Red Army men 
did not know who their allies were. It 


rer-atracKea ana tne Jjuttwane came 


into action, but failed to recover ground 
or to stop the flow of troops across the 
river. Some units crossed without a 
pause after long marches.” 

The crossing at Kremenchug was 
made in much the same manner. Sur- 
prise was no doubt the main factor 
which contributed to success, but it 
was psychological rather than tactical 
surprise, due to the German belief that 
a crossing could not be attempted 
without long and elaborate prepara- 
tions. 


Although bridge-heads had been estab- 
lished it was obvious that, even if they 
could be retained, they would not form 
bases for large-scale „ . 

operations until they Fighting 

had been extended „ , 

and bridges on an ge-head 

adequate scale had been constructed. 
For a time, therefore, little was 
heard of what was happening beyond 
reports of heavy fighting in the 
Kiev bridge-head. Interest centred on 
Tolbukhin’s attacks on the Melitopol 
line, and oh Zaporozhe, situated on the 
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^ast bank of the river, where Malinovsky 
was also attacking. Their efforts 
achieved remarkable success. On Octo- 
ber 13 Tolbukhin gained a foothold in 
Melitopol and stubborn street fighting 
began. Next day the railway con- 
nexion with the Crimea was cut — ^this 
in spite of the fact that the Germans 
had reinforced that front with three 
divisions from the Crimea ; and by a 
brilliant tank attack, supported by a 
great weight of artillery, Malinovsky 
broke through the powerful defences of 
Zaporozhe. Exploiting this success 
rapidly he drove the garrison across the 
river with heavy losses, many being 
shot or drowned in a panic attempt to 
reach the west bank. The anchors of 
the Melitopol line were thus beginning 
to drag ; but there was still holding 
ground in the marshy country near the 
Dnieper and about Melitopol itself ; and 
of this the Germans were making 
desperate efforts to take advantage. 

Then, on October 17, came the 
astonishing news that Koniev’s Army 
after two days’ hard fighting, had 
broken through the German defences 
sealing the Kremenchug bridge-head, and 
had advanced to a depth of 18| miles 

RUSSIAN GUNNERS IN ACTION 

* Battles of annihilation * took place for 
every house in the eleven days of bloody 
street fighting which preceded the recapture 
of Melitopol by Soviet troops under General 
Feodor Tolbukhin on October 23, 1943. 

In Melitopol the Germans lost their most 
important strategic position east of the 
Lower Dnieper. Here is a gun crew which 
helped in its capture, Photo, Pictorial Press 




RUSSIAN ADVANCE IN THE AUTUMN OF 1943 
The summer offensive of 1943 brought the Red Army to the eastern bank of the Middle Dnieper. 
With a pause of only a week or two at the end of September, they forced the river at a number of 
points and continued their advance. The broken line in the map indicates the Russian position at 
the close of September, the dotted line shows it at the end of the year. By courtesy oj The Times 


on a 28-mile front. IjCss immediately 
important, the Russians had also estab- 
lished a bridge-head across the upper 
Dnieper south of Gomel. 

During the following week the Krem- 
enchug thrust continued to make rapid 
progress, cutting the important lateral 
railway between Dnepropetrovsk and 
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Kiev at Pyatikhat. It was clear that 
this thrust was directed at the great 
iron mining and railway centre of 
Krivoi Rog, immensely important to the 
Germans both for strategical communi- 
cations and as a somoe of raw inaterW 
for war industries. If KHvoi Bog were; 
recaptured, the thrust threatened to 














outflank the Germans in the Dnieper 
bend and therefore also those holding 
the Melitopol line. The Germans 
naturally reacted violently, for this was 
a threat that could not be met by 
passive defence. Reserves were rushed 
up, and while the Krivoi Rog area was 
stubbornly defended, a series of power- 
ful counter-attacks were delivered, chief- 
ly to the north-west of the city, against 
the Russian western flank. The Russians 
had made an amazingly bold move 
which seemed almost to invite defeat ; 
but as always they displayed an 
immense capacity to turn from the 
offensive to the defensive. They were 
not to reach Krivoi Rog for many weeks, 
but they held their gains and, equally 
important, they had drawn many 
German reserves to the threatened 
point and forced them to fight at 
a time when they were probably 


greatly needing rest and reorganization. 

Meanwhile Tolbukhin was redoubling 
his pressure on the Melitopol line, and 
on October 23 an Order of the Day 
announced the capture of the town. 
Then on the 25th Malinovsky came 
into the picture by capturing Dnepro- 
petrovsk. Koniev’s left flank had 
made considerable progress towards 
the city, thrusting south-east from his 
Kremenohug salient, but it was not 
until Malinovsky effected a surprise 
crossing of the Dnieper in the rear of 
the Geripans opposing Koniev that a 
rapid capture of the city became pos- 
sible. The crossing of the river where 
it was exceptionally wide and elabor- 
ately fortified was another astonishing 
feat and a masterly conception based 
on admirable co-ordination of effort. 

These were shattering blows to the 
Germans, and the complete disruption 



CELEBRATING THE CLEARANCE OF THE KUBAN 
On October 9, 1943, the Kuban was Anally cleared by Soviet troops under the command of Marshal 
Timoshenko, who was awarded the Order of Suvorov. The Germans and Rumanians lost over 
20,000 killed and 3,000 prisoners in the last stages of the battle. Above, men of the 227th 
Temryuk Division celebrate the liberation of the Kuban as Moscow fires victory salvoes for the 
same occasion. Below, German troops and equipment retreating across the Kerch Straits by 
Siebel ferry, which made 2,000 trips. Photos , Pictorial Press ; Associated Press 


of the Melitopol line after the recapture 
of that city was irretrievable ; for 
although the line formed an integral 
part of the Dnieper position, it was 
separated from it by a bridgeless river, 
denying lateral communication. The 
German Sixth Army, reconstituted after 
Stalingrad, had been responsible for 
this sector, and now it was in full retreat 
with no easy escape outlet, and with 
indifferent communications. Tolbuk- 
hin’s armour and cavalry pursued it 
relentlessly, driving part of it back 
against the swamps of the lower 
Dnieper where some found temporary 
refuge in the bridge-head the Germans 
had established opposite Nikopol, and 
part towards the Dnieper estuary at 
Kherson where there was an adequate 
ferry service. 

Synchronously Tolbukhin’s left swept 

along the shores of the Siwash swamps 

at the western end of the Sea of Azov, 

cutting off the whole of the Crimea and 

establishing a firm grip -r, 

of the Perekop isthmus, 

^ 1 .L j* Isolates 
It was a complete dis- ^ 

aster, for the German 
Sixth Army was for a second time 
almost annihilated, suffering immense 
losses of men and material. Only 
at the bridge-heads of Nikopol and 
Kherson did the Germans, assisted by 
marshy surroundings, succeed in making 
a stand. The isolation of the Crimea 
was complete and the Russians, by- 
passing the Kherson bridge-head, were 
also able to command the entrance to 
the Dnieper and Bug estuaries with 
their guns. It seemed possible that the 
Russians would now attempt the capture 
of the Crimea, for by November 1 they 
had penetrated up to the “ Tartar 
Wall,” a huge ditch and rampart six 
miles long and 50 yards deep dug across 
the Perekop isthmus in the 15th century, 
and had captured Armyahsk. Five 
days later they effected landings on the 
Kerch peninsula. Wisely, however, the 
Russians were satisfied for the time 
being to have deprived a large enemy 




force of almost all offensive power. To 
annihilate it might have entailed costly 
operations without certainty of rapid 
success ; but it could easily be contained 
without much diversion of troops from 
the main operations in course of develop- 
ment. It was therefore left to be dealt 
with at a more convenient moment. 

While the Krivoi Rog and Melitopol 
operations were engaging attention, 

Kiiv, Capital heavy fightmg had 
- . continued in the Kiev 

of Ukraine, 


Recaptured 


region, but the situ- 


RAVENS CIRCLE ABOVE THE GOMEL BATTLEFIELD 
Autumn rains turned the roads into quagmires during the last weeks of General Rokossovsky’s 
advance on the Germans* * hedgehog * position of Gomel, which was occupied by the Red 
Army on November 26, 1943. Gomel, one of the most important industrial centres of White 
Russia, had been in enemy hands for 27 months. Above, the desolate battlefield after the capture 
of the city. Below, Major Tsybulsky reads Stalin’s Order of the Day announcing the victory. 


ation remained obscure. 
The Germans made many counter- 
attacks, but they had achieved no 
great success. Possibly the Krivoi Bog 
battles had limited their available 
reserves. Then suddenly on November 6, 
tlie eve of the twenty-sixth anniver- 
sary of the October Revolution, an Order 
of the Day addressed to General Vatutin 
announced the capture by storm of 
Kiev, capital of the Ukraine, following 
a brilliant outflanking movement from 
the north — a success of incalculable 
value in view of the political and 
strategic importance of the city. Pew 
events could have contributed so greatly 
to the heightening of Russian morale. 
Moreover, the capture of this great 
centre of railway communications open- 
ed the way for the development of the 
winter campaign against thd whole 
German force in the Ukraine. 

But Vatutin was not content to wait 
for winter. He had heavily defeated the 
Germans opposed to him, and without 
hesitation he proceeded to exploit his 
success, hot merely in order to enlarge 
his bridge-head but to strike at German 
communications, both those connecting 
Von Manstein's southern armies with 
the armies north of the Pripet marshes 
and those leading direct back into 
Poland. ^Striking westwards and south- 
westwards at great speed, he cap- 
tured Fastov to the south-west, from 
which direction Von Manstein’s counter- 
attacks were certain first to develop. 
But having thus secured bis left flank 
with great daring, he continued to push 
westwards, meeting only feeble opposi- 


tion, and on November 13 he captured 
Zhitomir, 80 miles west of Kiev, thereby 
cutting the railway running north across 
the Pripet through Mozyr. Extending 
his right next day, he captured the 
railway junction of Korosten (the town 
itself was captured on the 18th). 

By these operations Vatutin had 
formed a wide and deep salient, contain- 
ing two main railways leading westwards 
and well protected on its right by the 
Pripet marshes. Moreover, the salient 
might evidently form the base for a 
further thrust south-westwards towards 
the Odessa-Lvov railway, the main line 
of communication between the armies 
in the Ukraine and Germany. 

It was an amazing feat, all the more 
so because autumn rains had now set in, 
hampering movements — especially of 
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the mechanized vehicles on whicli 
Vatutin relied both for supi)lies and 
striking power. A conspicuous part of 
the latter, however, was provided by 
his cavalry. As was to be expected, Von 
Manstein reacted swiftly, counter-attack- 
ing first at Fastov with such reserves as 
he had immediately available and with 
troops that had rallied after being driven 
out of Kiev. These counter-attacks 
delivered before Vatutin had reached 
Zhitomir would, if successful, have cut 
into the base of the salient and might 
have recovered Kiev ; but they were 
repelled by Vatutin’s flank guard. Von 
Manstein then shifted the^ w^^ 
counter-attadcs to the west, striking at 
the head of the salient where he may 
have hoped to find the Russia dis- ; 
organiz^ by advance. .Also, ■ 





MOBILE ROCKET GUNS 
Ten-barrelled, self-propelled rocket guns — 
called by the Germans ‘ Panzer-spitters 
were used on the Russian front in 1943. They 
projected smoke, incendiary, and explosive 
bombs simultaneously. Here are some of 
these formidable weapons being prepared for 
action. Left, loading a self-propelled rocket 
gun. Photos, Keystone ; Associated Press 


Von Manstein 
Counter- 
attacks 


reinforcements, 


the railway communications in the 
Zhitomir area enabled him rapidly to 
assemble his reserves, not only from 
the Ukraine but also from Poland. An 
assemblage^ of reserves in that area 
provided maximum protection for the 
Odessa-Lvov railway. 

Von Manstein opened his counter- 
attacks from the south-east in the 
Zhitomir area before the Russians had 
actually captured the town, and there 
was heavy fighting. 

At first the counter- 
attacks were held, but 
Von Manstein was 

constantly receiving 

especially of Panzer Divisions, and, 
extending his front westwards and north- 
wards,' compelled the Russians to 
evacuate Zhitomir on November 19, and 
Korosten on November 30. He never 
reached Ovruch, farther north on the 
Mozyr line, and thus failed to reopen 
lateral communication across the 
marshes. In all this period there had 
been intense fighting with heavy losses 
on both sides, but Vatutin fought a 
magnificent defensive battle in which 
his artillery took heavy toll of Von 
Manstein’s Panzer Divisions, compelling 
him to pause at intervals for^resh rein- 
forcements and preventing h jm from 
making anything in the nature of a 
break-through. Nevertheless, Vatutin 
had to give ground, falling back in places 
as much as 30 miles; 

To the outside world, Vatutin’s posi- 
tion appeared very critical as Von 
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FIRE RAGES IN DISPUTED ZHITOMIR 

Fierce battles, described in Moscow as of Stalingrad ferocity, raged in the Kiev salient, where Von Manstein staged 
a strong counter-offensive in November 1943, launching wave after wave of attacks with massive tank and infantry 
forces and compelling the Russians, despite heroic resistance, to retreat — in some places up to 30 miles. But withdrawal 
ceased on December 15, and on Christmas Eve Vatutin took the offensive once more. Zhitomir (above), recaptured 
by the ist Ukrainian Army on November 13, and lost again on the 19th, was finally taken by storm on December 31. 
Below, heavy German self-propelled guns near Berdichev, which town, 30 miles S.S.W. of Zhitomir, was retaken by 
the Russians on January 5, 1944. Pholof^, .Uftorlu/rd Pr^s 
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OKIEV-CAPITAL OF THE UKRAINE-IN RUSSIAN HANDS AGAIN 
On NpvemW 6, 1943, trooi>s of the i*t OiScginian Army, by a swift and bold outflanking attack, carried by assault 
Kie», capital of the tJkrame, a most nnpbttant mdustrial centre on the right bank of the Dnieper, and a strong focus 
po^ of Geroan restoce. i. Tbs city from Recast bank of tire riirer. o. Tanks and infantry go in to the attack 

3 - fi*®**^ Vatutin (rij^it) Commander of the ist Ukrainian Army, with 
looks over the terrain on the hve of the battle. 4. Russian armour rumbles through Kiev. 


Manstein’s counter-attacks assumed in- 
creasingly the character of a major 
counter-offensive. It was suggested that 
Vatutin had l)o;en over-hold, and even 
that the Germiins liad deliberately lured 
him into a trap. But the fact that Von 
Manstein had frequently to pause to 
regain strength and that the forces that 
he was employing, though ]>owerful, fell 
far short of those employed in the Kiirslc 
oflensive, made it probable that his 
counter-stroke had essentially a defcTi- 
sive purpose — the elimination of tlu^ 
threat to his main communications. 
He no doubt hoped to defeat Vatutin 
heavily, but failure of his counter- 
attacks at Fastov made it improbable 
that he would be able to pinch out 
entirely the threatening Kiev Russian 
salient. The recapture of Korosten was 
the last notable success Von Manstein 
achieved, and although he continued to 
attack east of Korosten and south-east 
of Zhitomir, it became evident by the 
middle of December that his effort had 
exhausted itself. 

While the battle in the Kiev salient 
was in progress, the Russians in the other 
sections of the front maintained the 



FIELD-MARSHAL VON MANSTEIN INSPECTS HIS MEN. 
Field-Marshal Erich von Manstein, here seen with troops in camouflage smocks on the 
Cherkas.sy sector, commanded two German army groups on the Dnieper front in the autumn 
of 1943. He was responsible for the only serious setback the Russians suffered during their 
autumn offensive when, on November 17, he struck hard at the Soviet flank in the Zhitomir- 
Fastov region with 150,000 men and hundreds of tanks (see opposite page). Photo, Planet New-i 

hitsa from the west, capturing it on covering the Nikopol-Krivoi Rog rail- 
Noveinber 18, after three days of fierce way wliich scrv(5d the manganese mines 
assault. Gomel w'as now almost sur- of Niko)>ol, so essential to (Rurmaii war 
rounded, only a narrow avenue of escape indiist ri<ss. 

for its defenders being left, along the There can l)(‘. no doubt, however, tliat 


Russians f ‘ 

Recapture • or7 to the mam 
^ , Winter operations. 

North of the Pripet 
marshes, Rokossovsky continued his 
operations for the encirclement of 
Gomel. In touch with Vatutin’s Army 
on his left, he had gained ground across 
the Dnieper from the mouth of the 
Pripet up to and beyond the mouth of 
the Sozh. The Gomel-Pinsk railway 
which crosses the Dnieper at Rezhitsa, 
a strongly fortified hedgehog centre, 
still, however, remained open. Swinging 
northward, Rokossovsky attacked Rez- 


railway to Zhloliin and Bobruisk ; but 
this line ran through difficult marshy 
country and was well defended, and the 
greater part of the garrison escaped 
before the Russians captured Gomel by 
assault on November 26. Nevertheless, 
the capture of this great railway centre 
provided an invaluable advanced base 
for future operations. 

In the Dnieper bend, although heavy 
fi ghting continued about Krivoi Rog and 
thence to the river opposite Zaporozhe, 
nothing spectacular was achieved, the 
Germans evidently being determined 
at all costs to hold a defensive front 


Russian pressure on this front corit.ained 
German reserve divisions wliich Von 
Manstein ba-dly needed for his attacks 
on the Kiev salient. 

Koniev was also exert- 

j. , , in the 

mg preasurc from tho Dnieper Bend 
northern flank or his 
Kremcnchug bridge-head, and on 
December 10 took Znamenka, thus 
severing direct railway communication 
between Von Manstcin’s Krivoi Rog 
group and his armies farther north. 
On December Koniev, having 
previously established a bridge-licad 
down stream of the town, captured the 



GERMAN TRANSPORT TROUBLES IN THE PRIPET MARSHES 
Among the treacherous, boggy quagmires of the Pripet marshes, which cover an area of some 
10,000 square miles, armoured operations were almost impossible, and all military movement 
was difficult. But the sandy hills of the district are covered in forest — ^the haunt of guerillas 
—and the Germans cut down much timber, both to provide materials for light, horse-operated 
* railways * such as that shown, and also to reduce the guerillas' cover. Pholo^ Planet Newe 


important German stronghold of Olier- 
kaasy where the Gomel-Odessa railway 
crosses the Dnieper. 

TJie autumn ofiensivo had been pro- 
longed by an abnormally mild and wet 
season to the end of December. The 
weather had made operations difficult, 
but much had been accomj)iished to- 
wards preparing tlie way for the more 
ambitious winter offenHive, and that 
despite the fact that the Germans 
possessed good railway communications, 
while thosci of the Russians were still to 
be restored. Ever since April work on 
restoration had been intensified and a 
state of emergency had been proclaimed 
on all Soviet railways with a view to 
heightening the individual worker’s 
sense of responsibility and discipline. 
“ Pravda rightly claimed tihat the 
railways were the right hand Red 
Army and contributed hot a little to its 
successes by assuring the movenient of 
military supplies to the front liiie. 
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Chapter 292 

SOVIET RUSSIA BEGINS TO REBUILD 

Developments in the U.S.S.R, during 1943 reflected the greater confidence 
felt by the people, and their nearer vision of victory, after the great battles 
of the autumn and winter of 1942-43, culminating in the overwhelming German 
disaster at Stalingrad. This Chapter, like Chapter 253 which described Soviet 
home affairs in 1942, is contributed by Mr, Andrew Rothstein, correspondent 
of Tass, the official Soviet news agency 


A s in 194:2, war needs continued to 
dominate Russia's economic 
activities in the momentous year 
1943. But the liberation of immense 
areas of Soviet territory from enemy 
occupation, and the need to resettle 
its citizens, meant that their domestic 
needs had to play some part in pro- 
duction programmes. The process of 
rebuilding the economic life of the 
Soviet Union had begun. 

On March 20 the Government pub- 
lished its agricultural plan for the year, 
entailing an increase of sixteen million 
acres tillage compared with 1942 (it was 
overfulfilled by the year's end). On 
April 15 an edict of the Supreme 
Soviet placed the railways under military 
law. All war industries heavily over- 
fulfilled their year's plan — among them 
iron by 28 per cent, steel 17 per cent, 
machine tools 160 per cent. 

But the most striking economic 
achievements were in the sphere of 
reconstruction of the liberated areas. 
Soviet individual initiative and civic 
solidarity found full scope in this 
immense work. A visitor to ravaged 
Mozhaisk on January 20 reported that 
in twelve months since its liberation 
over 2,000 new houses had been built, 
with many new schools, a new town 
theatre, etc. In the Smolensk region 
(stated a report to the regional Soviet 
in March) 3,725 houses were built in a 
year, hundreds of collective dairy and 
poultry farms organized, paper, motor, 
glass and clothing factories restarted. 


An outstanding feature of similar 

reports frqm all over the country was 

the ; nation wide collection of gifts in 

kind for the stricken 

® “ Si districts. Thm, Novo- 
for Stricken .i • i ^ i 

Districts abirsk region pr^seated 
Kharkov with 240 


tractors and 236 ploughs ; Irkutsk col- 
lective farmers contributed 12,000 head 
of cattle and 180 tons of seed grain to a 
“ fund of fraternal aid," etc. (see illus., 
page. 2717). Particuliirly lavish was the 
help that poured into the hero-city of 
Stalingrad after its liberation — 100,000 
textbooks from school-children of other 


towns, carloads of window glass from a 
Gus-Khrustalny glassworks, millions of 
roubles^ worth of clothes from the great 
textile centre of Ivanovo, tens of thou- 


sands of volunteers for building work from the east to each region ; what 

from all over the U.S.S.R. Eactories, government departments were to pro- 

mines and steelworks came to life again vide equipment, what districts seed-corn, 
all over the liberated areas in an aston- and so on. The report on the fulfilment 

i shingly short time. of this plan by January 1, 1944, showed 

An historic decree on August 22 laid remarkable results : 
down, probably 
for the first time 
in history, a pre- 
cis e programme 
for the rehabilita- 
tion of agricul- 
ture, housing, 
education and 
communal ser- 
vices for a huge 
area covering ten 
regions and terri- 
tories — providing 
what factories for 
building materials 
were to be erected, 

and where ; how many sheep, cows and As in 1942, an important part in 
other livestock were to be brought back achieving these results fell to voluntary 



Plan 

Fulfilled I 

Cattle, sheep and horses (head): 


630,880 

To be returned from the East . . 

5 1,520 

To be purchased (from collective and I 

State farms elsewhere) 

200.000 

250,618 

Poultry for collective farmers (from State 

farms) 

500,000 

516,853 

Winter crop seed-grain (tons) 

65,000 

06,324 H 

Repair shops and factories for State machine 

and tractor depots 

440 

976 

Houses repaired or built 

— 

326,000 

Persons housed (from dugouts and ruins). . 

— 

1,814,000 

Railways : Stations built 

122 

m 

Linesmen’s barracks 

1,157 

1,390 

Children : Military and industrial schools 

:i2 

82 

Reception centres 

29 

86 



AMBASSADOR TO BRITAIN 
On July 27, 1943, Moscow announced that 
M. Ivan Maisky, Soviet Ambassador to 
'Britain since 1932, had been appointed a 
Vice-Commissar for Foreign Affairs. Five 
days later M. Feodor Gusev (above), Soviet 
Minister to Canada since October 1942, was 
named as Maisky’s successor. Aged 39, 
M. Gusev had made a special study of 
British institutions. Photo, Pictorial Preea 


production drives known as Socialist 
emulation. By these methods a famous 
artillery works cele- socialist 
brated Eed Army Day Emulation 
by producing above its Drives 
programme enough guns 
to equip ten regiments and three tank 
brigades* In March, engineering 
workers made 20,000 suggestions for 
technical improvements in production, 
of which 8,000 were adopted. To 
celebrate May Day, No. 1 Aircraft 
Factory produced a second flight of 
Stormoviks above its programme, and 
the Baku oilfield turned out 8,000 tons 
instead of 2,500. In July 1943 a letter 
to Stalin from 1,502,000 workers of the 
Sverdlovsk region announced that, in 
the first half of the year, they had 
doubled electric power output compared 
with 1942, doubled iron ore smelted and 


trebled coal output compared with 1941, 
and produced ten times as much 
manganese ore as in the first half of 
1940- In November, in view of grave 
shortage of skilled labour for the liber- 
ated areas and for new factories, a 
national movement began for doing 
without more skilled workers, while 
increasing output. Thus, the great 
Kuznetsk and Magnitogorsk centres of 
heavy industry undertook (at mass 
meetings) to produce 130,000 tons of 
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Leningrad’s 

Matchless 

Fortitude 


pig-iroE and 30,000 tons of steel in the 
last quarter of 1943, without asking for 
more workers ; Tank Factory 183 can- 
celled its application for 800 more 
workers ; Aircraft Works 24 did the 
same in respect of 500 workers, and so on. 

Inspiration for a great part of this 
campaign came from the matchless 
story of Leningrad's fortitude in con- 
ditions of famine, cold, and 24 months’ 
continuous shell-fire. In the icy winter 
of 1941-42, when light- 
ing, central heating 
and water supply had 
all been interrupted by 
German bombardment from Finnish- 
occupied territory, and water had 
to be brought from iceholes in the 
river, the citizen received five ozs. of 
bread and two glasses of hot water per 
day. Tens of thousands died. Although 
skeleton communications over Lake 
Ladoga were reopened in 1942, the 
citizens in September were still having 
to pull wooden houses to pieces to pro- 
vide the city's fuel for the winter of 
1942-43. The curators of the famous 
Hermitage Museum fell back for heating 
and light upon a power cable laid from 
a warship in the river Neva. By March 
1943 the bread ration had been in- 
creased — 20 ozs. for manual workers, 
18 ozs. for office workers, and 14 ozs. for 


NEWS OF THE WAR REACHES UZBEKISTAN 
The Muslim women of the Uzbek Socialist Soviet Republic (once the land of Tamerlane), 
unveiled since the coming of the Soviet regime, worked increasingly in the fields as their men 
were called for war service. Here a group of women field workers listens attentively to the 
war news read out to them at the dinner hour by their brigade leader. 

PliolOf Pictorial Prats 



NEW STATION ON MOSCOW'S UNDERGROUND 


Pressure by war workers on Moscow’s transport led to the extension of the und^gtound railway, 
a new part of which was opened in the spring of 1943. Here is the first train, decorated with 
a portrait of Marshal Stalin, at the Stalin Plant station. Building and^ ^building of houses, 
factories, farms, and installations took place progressively as more and more of Russia Was 
freed from the enemy. ^ 
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MOSCOW’S GUNS FIRE A VICTORY SALVO FOR KHARKOV 
* At midnight tonight Moscow will honour our valiant troops who liberated Orel and Byelgorod 
by 12 artillery salvoes from 120 guns,* said Marshal Stalin in an Order of the Day broadcast on 
August 5, 1943. That was the first such salute. A year later 147 had been fired — though 
after the Kharkov salute of August 23 (shown above) tracer bullets were not used : they had 
fallen on the enthusiastic crowds, a small section of whom are seen in the bottom picture. Below, 
inhabitants of Kharkov study the news after liberation. Photos^ U.S.S.R. Official : Pictorial Press 



members of tbeir families, and little 
else — but incredibly difEcult conditions 
still prevailed. Worst of all, perhaps, 
was what the famous Leningrad writer 
Nikolai Tikhonov called the “ tiresome, 
methodical cruelty” of the German- 
Finnish bombardment — sometimes at 
dawn, sometimes midday, sometimes in 
the evening — ^trying “to turn the life of 
every Leningrad citizen into a bloody 
lottery, so that everyone going to 
work, or shopping, or to the theatre, 
should feel that he may never return 
again, so that fear and death should 
accompany him at each step and at 
every moment. ...” 

Nevertheless, the cultural life of the 
city went on. Exhibitions of paintings ; 
crowded lectures on the great national 
poets of the Asiatic republics, Nizami 

and Navoi; repairs cntturalLife 
to wrecked theatres ; \v'ent on 
Saturdayevemngdances 
at workers clubs in the 
summer, skating and ice hockey in the 
winter ; concerts and dramatic perform- 
ances by the best Soviet artists, who 
flew in over the German lines — ^these 
and similar events showed what sort of 
people were the people of Leningrad. 


As for the rest of the Soviet Union a 
mere catalogue must suffice. A Chaikov- 
sky Music Festival in Moscow, and a 
“ Britain at War ” Exhibition, opened 
with the aid of the British Embassy 
(January) ; book collections all over the 
U.S.S.R. for Stalingrad, and 1,600,000 
contestants in nation-wide ski races 
(February) ; over 500 scientists, inven- 
tors, writers, painters, sculptors, actors, 
cameramen and musicians awarded 
Stalin prizes (March) ; 50,000 copies of 
“ Ballads and Songs of the British 
People ” sold out in a few days, and 
400,000 paying their last tribute at the 
bier of Nemirovich-Danchenko, founder 
of the world-famous Moscow Art 
Theatre (April) ; yet another branch of 
the Academy of Sciences opened in a 
formerly illiterate, backward area — ^this 
time Soviet Kirglaizia (May) ; the first 
volume of a scholarly “ History of 
English Literature ” in four volumes 
(July) ; and many more notable oc- 
casions showed the variety and con- 
tinued growth of Soviet erdture. Two 
important changes in the Soviet educa- 
tionaLsystem in 1943 must be recorded 
— ^the introduction of military subjects 
into the school curriculum (January), 
and the abolition of co-education in 
secondary schools, to provide greater 
differentiation in the teaching of boys 
and girls between the ages of 12 to 18 
(October). 

To turn to general afEairs, the Extra- 
ordinary State Commission on German 
Atrocities published on April 6 the first 
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WITH GUN AND 
CAMERA ON THE 
DNIEPER FRONT 

After the infantry, the artillery; 
here is a Russian fteld gun being 
dragged up the steep west bank 
of the Dnieper after it has been 
brought across the wide river by 
raft. The Russians, who used 
mounted cavalry with success 
in the Caucasus battles, also, it 
will be noted, sometimes used 
horses to haul their guns. 
Left, machine-gunner and cine- 
cameraman shelter behind an 
armoured car as they both cover 
the retreating Germans following 
the Russian reconquest of the 
west bank of the Dnieper in the 
autumn of 1943. 

Photos^ Pictorial Vre$9i 
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SOVIET WAR INDUSTRY IN THE URAL MOUNTAINS 
When Russia was invaded by Germany in 1941, roughly half her heavy industry lay in the Ukraine. Loss of that area 
was made good by the rapid intensification of the movement of industry eastward to the Volga, the Urals and Soviet 
Central Asia, begun with the First Five-Year Plan, New cities and old centres had been growing quickly, and a mass 
planned evacuation of plant and workers was carried out before the German advance. The Urals became the centre 
of tank, gun and aircraft production. Above, guns leaving a factory in the Urals for the front. Below, a tank damaged 
nn undergoes repair in a Ural workshop. P/i-otos, Pictorial Pr&ta 
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LENINGRAD UNDER GERMAN BOMBARDMENT 
Life went on in Leningrad, besieged for two years and not finally liberated until January 27, 1944, despite daily shelling 
by the Germans who delivered one of their heaviest bombardments of the city on Christmas Eve, 1943, when they shelled 
it for seven hours with i7o-mm., 210-mm., 240-mm., and 305-mm. guns. Above, boys fishing in the Neva opposite 
St. Isaac’s Cathedral in July 1943. Right, Metropolitan Alexei wearing the medal awarded on October 17 to him 
and other clergy for their part in the defence of Leningrad. Below, repairing street damage done by German shells. 

Photon, U.S,S.P. Official ; Pictorial Press 
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SOVIET'S OWN ANTHEM 
The adoption of a national anthem by the 
U.S.S.R. (in place of * The International, ’ 
which had been used by Russia since the 
Revolution instead of a national song) was 
announced in Moscow on December 19, 
1943. The opening bars of its music are 
shown here. The first verse runs : 

‘ An indestructible union o-f free republics 
Great Russia has forged for ever. 

Long live the Soviet Union, united and mighty, 
Formed through the will of its peoples.' 

interest; it denounced soliemcs for “fed- 
erations^' in Europe in the immediate 
post-war period, declaring that the vari- 
ous countries must he allowed to settle 
down to their new national life before 
such schemes could he other than harmful. 


On December 19 Moscow radio 
announced that “ The International 
would no longer be the Soviet anthem, 
as it does not reflect “ the basic changes 
that have taken place in our country as 
a result of the success of the Soviet sys- 
tem, and does not express the Socialist 
nature of the Soviet State." A new 
national anthem, “ corresponding in 
spirit and in word with the Soviet sys- 
tem," came into use on March 15, 1944. 

A series of statements by Stalin gave 
the key to the thoughts and aspira- 
tions of the Soviet people during the 
year. In his Order of the Day on the 
25th Anniversary of the Red Army 
(February 23), Stalin again underlined 
that, in the absence of a second front in 
Europe, the Red Army was bearing the 
whole burden of the war ; but pointed 
out that, while Germany was becoming 
more exhausted, the Soviet Union was 
becoming stronger, both in war industry 
and in the seasoning of its Red Army. 
In another Order of the Day on May 1 
he paid tribute to the Allied victories in 
North Africa, and the shattering air 
blows of the R.A.F. and U.S.A.A.F., 
declaring: “Thus for the first time 
since the beginning of the war the blow 
at the enemy from the East, dealt by 
the Red Army, merged with the blow 
from the West, dealt by the troops of 
our Allies, into one joint blow." 


After a .'^eries of purely military 
Orders of the Day in the second half of 
the year, regarding the great Soviet 
victories which liberated an area of over 
130,000 square miles inhabited l)v 



NEW SOVIET STAMP 
To celebrate the alliance of the United 
Kingdom, the United States, and the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics in their fight 
against Germany, the People’s Commissariat 
of Postal and Electrical Communications 
of the U.S.S.R. issued a series of postage 
stamps. Here is the three rouble stamp, 
which carries the flags of the three Allies 
and the inscription, ‘ Hail Victory, Anglo- 
Soviet-AmeXiCan alliance 1 Stalin.’ 


35,(X)0,000 people, Stalin on Nov<>mber 6 
summed up the lessons of the wnr in a 
speech in which he noted tliat the Soviet 
State now had an cflicicut and rapidly 
expanding war economy ; that successes 
in industry, transport and agrictiltxire 
were primarily due to tlie establishment 


‘FRIENDSHIP OF THE PEOPLES OF THE U.S.S,R.’ 

This composite painting by T. Gaponenko, 0. Odintsov and D. Shmarinov — displayed at an 
exhibition in the Tretyakov State Gallery in Moscow dedicated to the ‘ Great Patriotic War * — 
symbolizes the friendship, strengthened by common suffering and common effort in the war 
against Germany, that bound together the many and highly various peoples of the Soviet Union. 
Types of Soviet citizen from north and south, east and west, with a shadowy figure of Lenin on 
a pedestal watching over all, figure in this allegorical work. Photos, 









of tbti Soviet system 26 years before ; 
that wliile Allied unity had been con- 
solidated, the cause of German Fascism 
was lost and its sanguinary “ New 
Order '' was approaching collapse. The 
liberation of the European peoples, the 
T-estoration of their full national sove- 
reignty, the punishment of vs^ar criminals 
and the establishment of a new order in 
Europe, based on co-operation and 
mutual confidence of the peoples, and 
excluding the possibility of fresh Ger- 
man aggression, were, he said, the tasks 
facing the Allies. 

In the diplomatic field, Sovict-Polisli 
relations occupied a pi*omincnt plac(> 
during the finst few months of 1943. 
Ill 1941 it had become widely known 
c . that, at the time of the 

Polish Stalin-Sikorski declara- 

„ , tion ill Moscow (Decern- 

Relations 

felt tliat it was bettor not to raise the 
question of frontiers until the end of the 
war. The Polish unofficial press in 
London did not regard itself as bound by 
this, and in fact discussed the question 
actively all through 1942. It was not 
until December of that year, however, 
that an official Polish body — the State 
Council — adopted a resolution on the 
subject. For the first time there 
followed a Soviet retort — in the shape 
of an unofficial article by the well- 
known Ukrainian dramatist and Deputy, 
Korneichuk, strongly rebutting the 
Polish claims in respect of territory 
inhabited by Ukrainians and Byelo- 
russians. Then came a Polish Govern- 
ment declaration (February 25, 1943) 
that ‘‘from the moment of the con- 
clusion of the Polish-Soviet Treaty of 
July 30, 1941 '' (by which the Soviet 
Government recognized that the Soviet- 
German treaties of 1939 as to territorial 
changes in Poland had lost th(;ir validity ; 
see page 1947), it had “ maintained the 
unchangeable attitude that so far as 
the question of frontiers between Poland 
and Soviet Eussia is concerned, the 
status quo previous to September 1, 1939, 
is in force.” The Tass Agency com- 
mented that Ukrainian and Byelorussian 
peoples had as much right to self- 
determination as the Poles. Then, on 
April 12, the Germans published their 
allegations about the massacre of Polisli 
officers at Katyn, which was followed by 
a Polish invitation to the International 
Eed Cross to investigate the allega- 
tions. This led to the ‘ breaking ofi 
by Eussia of diplomatic relations 
with the Polish Government {see 
page 2735). 

Stalin declared on May 4 that the 
U.S.S.E. wanted to see a strong and 
independent Poland after the war, 
with a Eusso-Polish alliance of mutual 



CHURCH OF ENGLAND DELEGATION VISITS RUSSIA 
On September 15, 1943, Dr. C. F. Garbett, Archbishop of York, arrived in Moscow to convey 
to the Russian Orthodox Church a message of sympathy (reproduced below) from the Anglican 
Church to the suffering Soviet peoples. The group above, taken in Moscow, shows (front row, 
left to right) Metropolitan Alexei of Leningrad (see page 2933) ; Archbishop of York ; Patriarch 
Sergei ; Metropolitan Nicolai of Kiev. Photos^ British and V.S.S.B, Official 
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ANGLO-SOVIET-AMERICAN FRIENDSHIP 
At the conclusion of the tripartite conference of Foreign Secretaries which met in Moscow trom 
October 19-30, 1943, Mr. Cordell Hull (Secretary of State, U.S.A.), Mr. V. M. Molotov (People’s 
Commissar for Foreign Affairs, U.S.S.R.), and Mr. Anthony Eden (Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, U.K.) sign the declaration binding their three countries to a joint waging of war against 
Germany until final victory. 

Photo, Associated Press 


assistance against tlie Germans. On 
May 6, following broadcast references 
by General Sikorski to tbe position of 
Polish citizens in the XJ.S.S.R. on 
May 4, M. Vyshinsl^, Deputy People's 
Commissar for Foreign Affairs, supplied 
the foreign correspondents in Moscow 
with two statements detailing charges 
against the Polish Government of 
refusing to send its troops to the 
eastern front and of using its charitable 
organizations on Soviet territory for 
espionage purposes. 

On June 8 the newly formed Union 
of Polish Patriots in the U.S.S.R. held 
its first congress. Polish guerillas, Polish 

. - deserters from the Ger- 

Union of , 

f ^ 3 ^ Ilian army, soldiers of 
Polish Patriots v t: • • 

„ - the Polish divisions on 

i^ormea territory, Polish 

immigranffe, etc., were represented, and 

resolutions envisaging a free, democratic 

and sovereign post-war Poland, on terms 

of friendship with the U.S.S.R., were 

adopted. 

At the end of July M. Maisky, Soviet 
' Ambassador in Great Britain since 
1932, was appointed Deputy People's 
Commissar for Foreign Affairs ; and on 
August 1 it was announced that his 
place in London would he taken by 
M. Gusev, Soviet Minister to Canada. 
On August 22 M. Litvinov (who 
already held the post of Deputy People's 
Commissar for* Foreign Affairs) was 
replaced as Ambassador in Washington 
by M, Gromyko. 

On August 26 the Soviet Government 
recognized the French Committee of 


National Liberation at Algiers as 
“ representative of the State interests 
of the French Republic and leader of 
all French patriots fighting against the 
Hitlerite tyranny " ; and on December 
12, in Moscow, during a visit of President 
Benes, it concluded a treaty of friend- 
ship with the Czechoslovak Government 
{see page 2735 and illus,, page 2734). 

As a preliminary to the conference 
held at Teheran in November, and 
attended by President Stalin, President 
Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill {see page 
2645), Mr. Eden (British Foreign Secre- 
tary) and Mr. Cordell Hull (U.S. 
Secretary of State) arrived in Moscow 
on October 18 for an Anglo-Soviet- 
American conference which met at the 
Kremlin under the chairmanship of 
M. Molotov, People's Commissar for 
Foreign Affairs, from October 19-30. 
Declarations were issued stating that: 
(1) it was essential for the three govern- 
ments to continue their close wartime 
collaboration into the period following 
the end of hostilities ; (2) the three 
governments favoured the restoration 
of democracy in Italy ; (3) it was their 
purpose to restore independence to Aus- 
tria ; (4) German officers and men and 
members of the Nazi party connected 
with atrocities would be charged 
and punished according to the laws of 
the countries in which their crimes 
had been committed. The Chinese 
Ambassador in Moscow was invited to 
sign a joint declaration on war-aims and 
post-war co-operation {see pp. 2701 and 
2709). 


For many, the most unexpected 
feature in Soviet home affairs was the 
establishment of friendly relations be- 
tween the Soviet authorities and 
the Churches, brought 
about hj the ^ual Recognizes 

Church 


reformation of religious 


bodies in the U.S.S.R. — 
over a period of years. On January 
1 the acting head of the Russian 
Orthodox Church, Metropolitan Sergei, 
telegraphed to Stalin that the Churcli 
was collecting subscriptions for a 
“ Dmitri Donskoi " tank column, 
named after the hero-prince who defeat- 
ed the Mongol invasion at Kulikovo in 
1380 ; by February 23 over six million 
roubles had been collected. Other 
religious bodies followed this example. 
On August 4 Stalin received Metropoli- 
tan Sergei and other Church dignitaries 
and informed them that there would be 
no objection to the assembly of Bishops 
they intended to hold in order to elect 
a Patriarch of Moscow and All Russia 
and to constitute a Holy Synod ; and a 
week later the Soviet Government 
formed a special Committee for contact 
with the Russian Orthodox Church. 
The Assembly of Bishops (September 
12) elected Metropolitan Sergei as 
their Patriarch — and appointed a 
Holy Synod (as a supreme Cliurch 
body, not a State orgswi as in Tsarist 
days). Three days later the Arch- 
bishop of York arrived in Moscow, 
for a goodwill visit on behalf of the 
Church of England. On October 15 
Muslims of the five Union Republics of 
Western and Central Asia — Kazakhstan, 
Kirgizia, Uzbekistan, Turkmenistan and 
Tadjikistan— held a congress and elected 
an Ecclesiastical Administration, situa- 
ted at Tashkent, with a President- 
Mufti at its head. 
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Diary of the War 

SEPTEMBER and OCTOBER. 1943 

September 1, 1943. Anniiiilatiou oi September 21. Kod Army took t;hui- I.d^llles(.lc^sU•oyed, 3 doslmyors, iVmorcliaiM 
German forces at Taganrog announced nigov by storm. Stli Army captured men, 43 seagoing vessels and 70 harlunu 

(U.S.S.H.). U.S.A. 10th A.F. dropped Potenza (Italy). Occupation of Aegean craft sunk for loss of 5 Allied planes, 

great vveiglit of bombs on Mandalay island.s of Cos, Leros and Sarnos by October 12-13 (niglit). Tjth Army 
(Burma). 206 tons dropped on Madang British forces officially announced. launched orfoii.sive on V-oltufJio rivei- : 

(New Guinea). September 22. Anapa, Pereyaslavl new Allied landings north of rivei* 

September 2. President Roosevelt and other places recaptured by Red October 13. Italy declared waj- on 
and Mr. Churchill mot in Washington. Army. Concentrated night attack b>’ Germany. Wliolo of New Getirgia group 

Bntire Kursk province liberated ; Sumy, British bombers on Hanover (1,500 tons in Allied hands. 

Lasichansk and other places recaptured in 30 mins.). British midget submarines October 14. Red Army took Zaporozhe 

by Red Army. Bolzano and Trento attacked “Tirpitz’* (Norway). by storm; violent .stre(?t lighting in 

heavily raided from the air (Italy). September 23. Poltava and Unecha Melitopol. Hc‘avy daylight attac:k b>’ 

September 3. t>th Army landed on recaptured by Soviet forces. At night IJ.S. Fortresses on Hchweinfurt; 104 

Italian mainland near Reggio. Five Mamilieim-Ludwigshafen att-acked by German fightei's destr()y<‘(l. h\>rtresses 

Luftwaffe repair bases in France heavily Bomber Command in great strength. and 2 U.S. fightcM’s lost, 

attacked by U.S. Portresses ; R.A.F. 5th Army opened offensive north of October 15-17. Ja,pan<.s(‘ lost 127 

Lancasters dropped 1,000 tons of bombs in Salerno (Italy). French troops occupie<] fdanes and many probables, Allies 5 with 

20-minuto attack on Berlin. Bonifacio and Porto Vecchio (Corsica). many damaged, in three days of air 

September 4- Voro.shilovgrad pro- September 25. Russians rccaT)ture<l battles between Wevvak (Ntiw Guiiu'a) 
Vince entirely freed (U.S.S.R.). 8th Army Smolensk and Roslavl. and Buin (Solomons), 

took Scilla, Btighara and Mclito (Italy). September 27. Very strong force of U.S October 18. Bomber Command m.*»d<* 

September 4 and 5. Large-scale Portresses attacked Emden and Aurich : lieavy night attack on Ha.no ver. 

Australian and U.S. sea and air landings at night 1,700 tons of bombs dropped October 19. (^inference of Foreign 

east of Lae (New Guinea). by Bomber Command on Hanover. Ministers of U.S.S.R., U.K., U.S.A. opens 

September 5. At night Bomber Com- Foggia captured by 8th Army (Ittily). iuMos(;ovv. Biitth* forVolturno river over, 

mand dropped 1,500 tons of bombs on September 29. Russians recaptured October 20. Heavy day raid by 

Mannheim-Ludwigshafen. Kremcnchug. Heavy R.A.F. night U.S. Fortresses on Dueren ; first ra.id on 

September 6. Konotop and many attack on Bochum (Germany). Castel- Leipzig for 3 years by R.A,F. at night, 

other places recaptured by Red Army. lamare, Pompeii and other j>laces U.S. Mitchells heavily bombed rail 

Palmi and Delianuova captured by captured by 6th Army ; Manfredonia, by junction of Nish (Yugoslavia). 

8th Army ; day and night air attacks on 8th (Italy). I^s.s of Split to Germans October 21. Destruct ion of Lyubiya 
enemy communiciitions and airfields admitted by Yugoslav government. iron mines by Y'ugo.slav part-lsans reprirt 

round Naples. Australians captured September 30. Badoglio formed new ed ; enemy attacks near Cetin.je repiil.s<Ml. 

Nadzab air b/iso (Now Guinea). government (Italy). Admiral Lord Louis Mount batten lefi 

September 8. Surrender of Italy October 1. 5th Army entered Naples. Chungking after 5-da,y visit., 

announced. Stalino recaptured by Red Curfew lifted in Malta. Heavy attacks October 22. Strong British boiubei 

Army. Germans raided Spitzbergen. on Munich and Wiener Neustadt by forces droi>ped 1,500 tons of‘ bombs 

September 9. Bakhmach recaptured U.S. bombers based on North Africa. on Kassel. Allied laberatoi-s (Iropptwl 

by Russians. Allied 6th Army landed in October 2. Lancasters heavily bombed 221 tons of bombs on .Tapano.se positions 

Salerno area ; Taranto occupied from the Munich, dropping ton 4,000-lb. bombs per round Sattelberg (New” Guinea,), 

sea (Italy). minute from 10.30-10.65 p.m. 5th Army October 23. Melitopol captured by 

September 10. Russians captured captured Benevento (Italy). Australians Rod Army. 8th Army #i.tta,cked across 

Mariupol. British captured Salerno: captured Finsch Hafen (New Guinea). Trigno river (Italy). H.M.S. “ Cluirybdis'” 

Rome occupied by Germans (Italy). October 2-3 (night). 8th Army and “ LimboiiriK* ” sunk off llshmd by 

September 11. Brindisi captured by 8th landing at Tormoli (Italy). enemy action. 

Army; Italian fleet surrendered at Malta. Octe^er 3. R.A.F. dropped 1,500 tons October 23 and 24. Ha haul (New 

September 12. 8th Army captured of bombs on Kassel in 30 mins. Sea and Britain) attacked by nearly liOO Alll<*d 

Crotone (Italy). Paramushiro (Kurile airborne ftttack by Germans on Cos. planes ; 12,3 Japane.so planes dcstroyisi 

Islands, Japan) raided by U.S. bombers. October 4. Heavy daylight attack by (with 45 probables), .T{i.y>ane.s(^ de.sl is»y< i 
September 13. British hospital ship Fortrasse.s followed by Lancaster night and 5 coiustal vess(‘fs sunk for loss of 

sunk by German bombers off Salerno. attack on Frankfurt-am-Main. All 4 Allied planes. 

September 13-14 (night). French Corsica liberated. October 24. Four F-hoahs . unk, 7 

commandos landed at .Ajaccio (Corsica). October 5 and 6. Raid by U.S. task damaged in running fight, agaiiiKt force o.' 

September 14. Austealians captured force (warsliip.s and carrier aircraft) on 30 ofl' Fast Anglia,. nc‘a,vy II.B. a.ir-v;iid^ 
Salamaua (New Guinea). Wake Island (Central Pacific). on Ebenfurth and Fried burg (Ausf-ria). 

September 15. Nyezhin recaptured October 7. Novel and Taman October 25. Dnepropei r<>vslv ;md 

by Soviet troops. captured by Soviet troops; Soviet forces Dneprozerdshinsk t,a.kcn by sl<»rm by 

September 16. Recapture of Novo- crossed the Middle Dneiper. Heavy’ Soviet troops. II<*a.vy air a.1ta<*k on 

rossiisk, Lozovaya and many other night attack by Bomber Command on Rabaul ; 58 Ja,paru‘S(* pla.nc»s des|j[*oye<l, 

places by Red Aimy. Montecorvino Stuttgart. 5th Ai*my cfiptu red Capua. I Liberator lost (N<*vv Bril a in). 5,4 1>,5 re- 
captured by 6tb Army (Italy). Split October 8. Bremen and Vcgesack patriated prusonerw of war- arrive *d at Leif h. 

reported in Patriot hands (Yugoslavia). Iiombcd by day, Hanover and Bremen October 26. .'Vllied cviKaiation cd’ (!os 

Australians captured Ijae (New Guinea). i>y night. .5th Army captured Ciiscrta. announced. 7{)0 prisoneiw of wa,r ar*riv<‘d 

September 17* Bryansk recaptured by October 9. Kuban entirely cleared of at Livcu-pool. 

Russians. Patrols of 5th and 8th Armies the enemy. Day attiick by U.S. Bombers October 27. Allicil Imuliug on fi'n-asury 

linked near Agropoli (Italy). on Danzig, Gdynia, and Marienburg. fslaruLs (Solomons), 

September 18. 6th Army captured Bitter fighting reported iti Trieste. October 28. Mont<*falconc captured 

BattipagUa and AltaviUa (Italy). Strong October 10* U.S.A, 8th A.F, bombed by 8t.h Army (Italy), Iks. l*ar«chtiic 

U.S. carrier-borne task forces attacked Muenster by day. i,roop.s l.'»,mb*d on <3ioi.s<>ul (SolonumH). 

Nauru Island and the Gilberts October 11. Patriots destroyed all October 29, Bitter fighting for KH voi 

September 19. Mr. Churchill arrived blast furnaces and other installations in R,og (U,S,S,R.). .5th Amiy captured 

back in London. Desna river forced; Zenica, Central Bosnia Madras had fust M<uulragt>ne ; (hmoa boa\dl>” 

Dukhovsehina, Yartsevo and many other air raid (by one .Tapanc^se plane). Allied bomb(*is destroyed 45 Japanese 

places recaptured by Bed Army. October 12. Mr, Churchill announced planes at Rabaul (New Britain). 

September 20. Over 2,500 places, acquisition of ba.sc.s in Azor<*s. Heavy October 31, litissians captrmsl < Jhap- 

including Velizh, recaptured by Russians. Allied air attack on Rabaul ; 177 .lapancsu Hnka. 5th Army captuml Tt'aiut ( Italy |. 
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Chapter 293 

ACTION IN THE DODECANESE: 1943 

Possession of Rhodes and the Dodecanese Islands is of great strategic value 
for all war operations in Eastern Europe. In Italian occupation since 1912^ 
they should have come into Allied hands after Italy'" s surrender {see Historic 
Document CCLXXII). But the Italian garrison proved unable or unwilling 
to hold Rhodes^ and though after its loss the Allies put troops and supplies 
into the Dodecanese^ these were not sufficient to keep the Germans out. 

The course of these operations is outlined here by Francis E. McMurtrie 


A fter Italian resistance ended on predominantly Greek in population, 

September 8, 1943, experience was occupied by Italy during the war 

soon proved that Italian troops, with Turkey in 1912. Eight years later 

in the absence of support, were unable it was agreed to cede the islands to 

to ofiEer effective resistance to the Greece, but on Mussolini’s advent to 

Germans, who did not take long to power in 1922 this transfer was re- 

recover from the surprise of their ally’s scinded. 

defection. Rhodes, a larger and more important 

A sphere which it was particularly island to the south-eastward, was the 

desirable to bring under Allied influence seat of Italian administration in the 

was the Dodecanese — a name derived Aegean. Though there were about 

from the Greek for “ Twelve Islands ” 40,000 Italians and only some 9,000 

which refers to Nizyros, Cos, Casos, Germans on Rhodes, the Italians sur- 

Patmos, Charki, Leros, Tilos, Symi, rendered on the instructions of the 

Astropalia (Stampalia), Lipso, Scar- Fascist military governor, Vice-Admiral 

panto and Calinmo. The group, Inigo Campioni, after a German dive- 

EASTERN MEDITERRANEAN AND THE DODECANESE 
This map shows the position of the Dodecanese Islands (within dotted line), in relation to the 
mainland of the Middle East. Two of them, Cos and Leros, were the scene of fierce fighting in 
October and November 1943. Possession of these islands gave their occupier a very considerable 
measure of control over the passage through the Dardanelles, and so over access to the Black Sea 
and South Russia. Specially drawrp for the Second Great War by FHix Oardon 


bombing attack. It was then rcaliz(Ml 
that energetic action must be taktvn if 
the Dodecanese were to be prevented 
from falling into enemy hands ; so 
small Allied forces were landed on Cos, 


Leros, and Samos about the middle of 
September. From an airfield in Cos, an 
island 28 miles in length, with an a,r(‘a 
of 115 square miles and a population of 
20,000, the R.A.F. proceeded to bomb 
enemy objectives in Rhodes and Crete 
with a fair degree of regularity. 

The Germans immediately began 
heavy air attacks on Cos with first liu»* 
aircraft, and early on the morning of 
Sunday, October 3, launehed a sea and 


airborne attack. South 
African pilots who es- 
caped said the Germans 
carried out a “ rninia- 


German 
Air Attacks 
on Qos 


ture Crete campaign with gliders, pa.ra,- 
chute troops, and 



seaborne forces 
after keeping up a 
shuttle service ” 
of Stukas and 
fighters sev<‘.ral 
times daily f o r s om e 
four days, in which 
they lost some 
fourteen machines, 
but succeeded iu 
neutralizing Cos 
airfield and putting 
out of action 
another airfield 
under construction. 
To hold Cos against, 
such a detorniined 
assault would havt; 
required a much 
stronger force than 
was available. The 
British garrison in- 
cluded a l)attaliou 
of the Durham 
Light Infantry 
and units of tlie 
R.A.F. Regiment 
with ground per- 
sonnel. It had 
only light A.A. 
and little air su})- 
port. The 4,0(K) 
Italian troops did 
nothing. 
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GERMAN ARMOUR IN RHODES 

The ItaKatti-awned islands in the Aegean Sea should by the terms of the armistice with Italy have 
come under Allied control. But 40,000 Italians on Rhodes, savagely dive-bombed from Crete 
within 30 minutes of the publication of the armistice terms, surrendered on the instructions of 
their Fascist commander, Vice-Admiral Campioni, to the 9,000 Germans on the island. Here 
German armoured reconnaissance cars are parked in front of the castle of the Knights of St. 


John on Rhodes. 

The German High Command's com- 
munique of October 5 stated : “ On 
Sunday all sections of the German 
armed forces began a landing operation 
against Cos. Resistance was smashed, 
and the island was occupied in two 
days' fighting." On October 11 it was 
stated in Cairo that except for small 
isolated pockets of resistance, Cos must 
be presumed to be in German hands, 
and on the 26th it was 
officially announced from 
Middle East headquarters 
that “ in Cos our remaining 
laud patrols, having com- 
pleted their task, have been 
successfully withdrawn." 

After the loss of Cos, the 
Allied Command decided, 
with full appreciation of 
the risks involved, to hold 
Leros and Samos. Th(‘ 

Germans fd-lowed their 
capture of Cos by heavy 
air attaclcB on Leros, where 
the British garrison total- 
ling 3,000 comprised units 
of Tho Buffs (Royal East 
Kent Regiment), the Royal 
West Kent Regiment, the 
^ King's Own Royal Regi- 
ment, and the Royal Irish 
Fusiliers ; the Italian 
troops numbered 6,000. 

Much smaller than Cos, 


Photo, Q.P.U. 


with about a quai-ter of its population, 
Leros is of greater importance owing to 
its excellent harbour. This had been 
equipped by the Italians as a minor 


naval base, with a small floafcing dock, 
and it was on this port that German 
air attacks were chiefly concentrated. 
At the same time the E.A.F. made 
frequent attacks 011 eneiny aerodromes 
ill Crete, Rhodes and Cos. 

On October 29 it was reported from 
Ankara tliat for two days ];)ast heavy air 
raids liad been in progress over Leros . 
The Germans were employing some 300 
aircraft, mostly bombers, ^ 

I 1 ' • r* 1 1 Cjermiins 

based on airfields in 
Rhodes, Crete and Greece. 

Early on November 12 
tho Germans succ{‘<ided in landing on 
Leros, and during the tw'o following days 
establislied a bridge-head at the north- 
east corner of the island after sharp 
fighting. These troops were all }and<‘d 
from the sea with the exception of the 
first party, which aliglitcd by panichute 
in the central section of tlie island. 
Leros is only about eight miles long, 
and it is divided into two parts by an 
isthmus a mile wide, stretching from 
Alinda Bay to Gurna Bay (setj map, 
p. 2944.) No enemy tl'oops had gained 
a foothold in the southern part, where 
the harbour is situated, and fighting 
was for some time confined to the 
north. 

Continual dive-bombing was the big- 
gest trouble the defenders had to face;. 
R.A.F, attacks on neighbouring aero- 
dromes failed to prevent this, and 
anti-aircraft guns wer(i not numerous 
enough to stop it. An eye-witness 






GERMANS LAND ON THE ISLAND OF COS 
Small Allied forces were installed on Cos. Leros and Samos after the surrender of Rhodes to the 
Germans, who almost immediately began to attack them. The enemy claimed that he began to 
land on Cos on Sunday, October 3, 1943, and completed the conquest of the island in two days. 
South African pilots who escaped described the German attack as a ‘ miniature Crete campaign. ’ 
The Allies admitted the loss of Cos on October 26. Photo, Kvi/fitonc 
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BRITISH AND GERMAN COMMANDERS ON LEROS 
Brigadier R. A. G. Tiliiey, who commanded the British forces in Leros and was taken prisoner 
when the fighting there ceased on November i6, 1943, is here seen (right) with General Mueller, 
commander of the German forces which captured the island. The enemy claimed that he had 
taken 3,200 British and 5,356 Italian prisoners, among them 200 British and 350 Italian officers, 
including the British commander. Photo ^ Planet News 


declaiJcd that the Germans made use 
of their local air superiority to fling in 
Stukas with the object of pinning down 
our troops while the enemy consolidated 
his hold upon the bridge-head he had 
managed to establish at a heavy cost. 
Wave after wave came thundering over, 
then screamed down upon the defenders. 
Our A.A. gunners gave them every- 
thing they had, and the men of the 
Italian garrison stood their ground 
bravely too. Low-flying transport air- 
craft next appeared and started to drop 
parachutists with supplies to the 
enemy’s landing parties, which were 
having all they could do to cling to 
the foothold they had won. Ships of 
the German invasion fleet kept circling 
the island, but appeared reluctant to 
try their luck again after the battering 
. they received at the first attack." 

During the first two days some 
ground was regained from the enemy 
in the north-eastern corner of the 
island. Heavy casual- 
ties were inflicted on the 
Germans — at least 
4,000 were drowned — 
and a number of prisoners were 
taken ; and the screen of troops 
which the enemy had thrown across the 
waist of the island was prevented from 
extending in either direction. The 
insufficiency of their air support was 
the greatest handicap of the garrison, 
who had to be constantly on the look- 
out for fresh landings. 

In anticipation of German attacks 
bn Samos, a flatter island less easy to 


Heavy 

Enemy 

Casualties 


defend, the British troops there were 
reinforced about this date by picked 
Greek soldiers of the Sacred Brigade, 
dropped by parachute. 

A correspondent who was on Leros 
almost to the last, escaping in a British 

BRITISH UNITS IN COS AND LEROS 
Cos 

Durham Light Infantry 

Units of the R.A.F, Regiment with ground forces 

and W/T staff and Air-Sea Rescue personnel. 

Leros 

King’s Own Royal Regiment 
Royal East Kent Regiment (The Buffs) 

Royal VVest Kent Regiment 
Royal Irish Fusiliers 


destroyer, described how Stuka« circled 
overhead waiting for signals from their 
troops below to indicate where to bomb. 
During daylight the noise was terrific, 
and flying fragments from bomb ex- 
plosions obliged our soldiers to keep in 
the shelter of slit trenches. In spite of 
this, our troops managed to push a 
temporary wedge through the line of 
German parachutists holding the mile- 
wide “ waist " already mentioned. 

Every night British destroyers and 
smaller craft would creep into the little 
harbour, bringing fresh supplies of 
ammunition, food and an occasional 
handful of soldiers, and evacuating 
casualties. More than once German 
landing craft were intercepted and 
sunk while trying to run in reinforce-* 
ments under cover of darkness. In the 
last 36 hours’ fighting a Siebel ferry 
and three 'lighters were sunk. All were 
packed with troops, their total capacity 
29<t4 


being between 750 and 1,000 men. A 
supply ship was torpedoed by H.M. 
sulDmarine “Surf” (Lieut. Douglas 
Lambert, R.N.). 

Air attacks continued day and night 
for five days, but on the third day the 
enemy had made no appreciable pro- 
gress, and Brigadier 
R. A. G. Tilney, in com- „ . , , 

mand of the garrison, „ ^ 

signalled that if rein- 
forcements were provided he was confi- 
dent of holding his positions. By a great 
effort the reinforcements were sent 
in destroyers and submarines, which 
had not, however, space for large 
numbers of men or considerable quan 
titles of supplies. The Germans were 
reinforced heavily the same night, 

German air and sea bases were on the 
surrounding islands and within easy 
reach, whereas the Allies’ nearest were 
in Cyprus and Nforth Africa, 350 to 
4(X) miles away. British warships and 
supply vessels had to cover a large part 
of the passage to the Dodecanese in 
daylight ; and a full moon during the 
period of operation did not make matters 
any easier for the defenders. 

H.M.S. “ Echo " (Lt.-Com. R. N. C. 
Wyld, R.N.) — ^now the Greek destroyer 
“ Navarino " — was the last ship to 
maintain communication with the island. 
She left at 4.30 on the morning of 
November 15, at which time the garrison 
though hard pressed and very tired, 
remained full of fight. By 6 p.m. on 
the following day all organized resist- 
ance had been overcome, it being found 
impossible any longer to withstand the 



LEROS ISLAND 

The land phases of the short, sharp action 
which resulted in the loss of Leros to the 
Germans can be clearly followed on this map. 
The first German landings were made on 
November I2, 1943, in the central section 01 
the island by parachute troops. Seaborne 
forces lollowed, but were for some time con- 
tained north of the isthmus between Gurna 
and Alinda Bays, By 6 p.m. on November 
16 the garrison was overwhelmed 




LEROS UNDER AIR BOMBARDMENT BY THE GERMANS 
The Germans carried out heavy air attacks on Leros for several days before they landed parachute troops, followed by 
seaborne forces, on November 12, 1943. Here are bombs exploding about the village of Portolago. Below, British 
and Italian prisoners taken when Leros surrendered waiting to embark. Some ol the 8,550 prisoners taken were 
left behind to clear up the island after the fierce fighting, but most of them were very soon transferred to prison 
camps on the mainland. Photos, British OJJwinl ; York Timrs 




REFUGEES FROM THE ISLAND OF SAMOS 
On November 22, 1943, the British War Office announced that, several dajrs before, all British and 
Greek and some Italian troops had been evacuated from Samos, together with a large part of the 
civil population. Here is an evacuated Samos family in a Middle East camp. The father, a 
cobbler, can fortunately carry on his usual occupation. Below, men of the Greek * Sacred 
Brigade ’ waiting on a Middle East airfield to take off in R.A.F. planes for Samos, where they 
landed by parachute to reinforce the British garrison. Photon, BrUinh Official 
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cot} cent rated enemy air attacks and at 
the same time hold a defence line against 
the fresli German troops pouring in. 

A special announcement from Hitler’s 
lieadquarters asserted that 200 British 
officers and 3,000 other rank.s under 
Brigadier Tiiney, together with 350 
Italian officers and 5,000 other ranks 
under Kcar-Admiral Luigi Mascherpa, 
had surrendered. Booty claimed in- 
cluded 16 heavy A. A. guns, 20 of 
20-mm. calibre and 80 machine-guns, 
besides about 120 low-angle guns up to 
6-inch calibre. It was also stated with 
questionable accuracy that “ nine de- 
stroyers and escort vessels, two patrol 
craft, two submarines, a gunl^oat, four 
merchantmen and several small supply 
vessels ” had been sunk. British and 
Italian casualties were said to be heavy. 


Allied 

Press 

Statement 


On November 18, in a statement to 
the Press in Cairo, General Sir Henry 
Maitland Wilson maintained that the 
British reinforcement of the Italian 
garrisons on Cos and 
Leros had “ paid a 
dividend.” He ex- 
plained that the oper- 
ations, intended as a diversion, had 
obliged the Germans to divert sub- 
stantial land, sea and air forces which 
they very badly needed elsewhere. They 
withdrew troops from the Balkans and 
Crete, and aircraft from France, Den- 
mark and Eussia, thus relieving pressure 
on the Allies elsewhere. German casual- 
ties in the attacks on Cos and Leros 
were equal in killed alone to the total 
numlxir of British employed, many of 
whom got back safely. Enemy losses in 
aircraft and shipping could not be 
replaced as could similar Allied losses. 

On November 19 a German High 
Command report stated : In the 

Aegean Sea light German naval units 
yesterday made a sortie against tlie 
islands of Lipso, Patmos and Nicaria, 
to the north and north-west of Loros. 
They forced the Italian garrisons of 
these islands to lay down their arms, 
and brought back much booty.” 

Three days later came the announce- 
ment from the German news agency 
that Samos had capitulated on the 
morning of November 21. Confirmation 
came from Cairo 24 hours afterwards, 
followed almost immediately by a War 
Office announcement that, having 
accomplished their task, all British and 
Greek and a proportion of the Italian 
troops have been evacuated without 
loss from Samos, together with a large 
portion of the civil population I’later 
given as 4,000-5,000], This evacuation 
was carried out several days ago.” 

Not till nearly the end of November 
was it disclosed that the landing and 
maintenance of the British garrisons 



LIBERATORS LEAVE A MIDDLE EAST BASE 

One of the difficulties of British defence of the Dodecanese Islands was their great distance from 
Allied airfields. The Germans had airfields in Rhodes and in Greece within easy flying distance, 
whereas the Allies’ nearest bases were in Cyprus and North Africa, 350 to 400 miles away. In 
spite of this, however, continual air raids on enemy targets in Greece and the islands of the 
Aegean Sea were carried out by Liberators flown by the R.A.F. from Middle East bases. 


on Leros and Samos resulted in the 
biggest Allied naval operation in the 
Eastern Mediterranean since Tobruk. 
For more than a month the Royal Navy 
carried out long, hazardous runs from 
Levantine ports into the network of 
the small Dodecanese islands, where the 
enemy had definite air superiority. 
Air bases at Crete and Rhodes lie on 
either side of the Scarpanto Straits, 
through which our ships passed in broad 
daylight. Almost every night destroyers 
took troops, supplies and ammunition 
into the Aegean, transferring their 
cargoes into lighters, caiques and coastal 
craft off the harbour at Leros. Remain- 
ing only long enough to embark 
wounded, the destroyers then pro- 
ceeded to patrol around the islands, 
searching for enemy vessels. An out- 


standing exploit was the complete 
destruction of an invasion force off 
Astropalia by Captain P. W. B. 
Brooking, in H.M.S. “ Sirius,” accom- 
panied by another cruiser, H.M.S. 

Penelope ” (Captain G. D. Balden ; 
see illus., p. 2285), and two destroyers. 
Motor launches landed troops in the 
early stages of the campaign. Later 
motor torpedo-boats, motor gunboats 
and motor minesweepers took an active 
part, acting as anti-aircraft defence, 
anti-invasion patrol and ferries for the 
Leros garrison. 


In his statement in the Iloime of 
Commons on November 21 on evt'nts in 
the Dodecanese, Mr. Attlee, J)^ 'ty 
Prime Minister, said, “ Tlie op cion 
contained superior forces at a ...,i‘iti{?al 
period of our invasion of Italy, ajid 
inflicted serious losses on thci cneiuy,” 
but though from the military point of 
view the operation may have been worth 
while, its inunodiat(‘. iuteruatioiial [>oliti- 
cal effect was unhappy. In Moscow 
the loss of Leros was said to have 
caused “ bewilcleianent and sliock.” 
Turkish public opinion was also badlcd ; 
it was said openly tliat the lack of any 
action against Rhodes at the time of tlui 
Italian surrender wa.s a comf)lete enigma.. 
To the average Turk, the Allies seemed 
to have shown themselves to be lacking 
in enterprise. 


H,M.S. ‘SIRIUS/ VICTOR OFF ASTROPALIA 
The British defence of the Dodecanese involved the biggest Allied naval operation in the Eastern 
Mediterranean since the siege of Tobruk. For more than a month, units of the Royal Navy 
carried out long, hazardous runs from the Levant to the islands. An outstanding exploit was 
the complete destruction of a German invasion force off Astropalia by H.M.S. ‘ Sirius,’ accom- 
panied by another cruiser, H.M.S. ‘ Penelope,’ and two destroyers. 

Photos, British Official ; badrje reproduced by permission of the Controller of H.M, Stationery Office 










Chapter 294 

AMERICA’S SECOND YEAR AT WAR 

Dwindling fear of air raids somewhat reduced American awareness of the war 
during 1943, and labour unrest increased. There was further friction, too, 
between whites and negroes. But no sectional difficulties affected the average 
Americanos wholehearted support of the war. Mr. Selden Menefee, lecturer 
in sociology at the National University, Washington, who contributes this 
Chapter, told ofU.S. internal affairs in the second half of 1942 in Chapter 251 


T he second full year of war for the 
United States was a time of 
settling confidently down to 
work after the first year of anxiety and 
tension. No longer was there concern 
as to the outcome : United Nations 
victories in North Africa, Russia, the 
North Atlantic, and the South Pacific 
removed all doubt on that score. 

There was no single military event in 
1 943 that compared in emotional impact 
with the invasion of North Africa in 
November 1942. The defeat of the Axis 
in Africa was a bit anti-climactic, after 
the excitement of the initial landings. 
The Sicilian campaign went off almost 
too easily. Only after U.S. troops met 
stiff enemy fire on the Salerno beach- 
head did Americans become greatly 
keyed up about the European conflict. 

Nor was the war against Japan 
fraught with the danger it had carried 
the previous year. Japanese submarines 
no longer prowled along the West Coast 

Reaction to ; nor, for 

vjrtoriM matter, was the 

Tanan DooHttle raid of April 
Against Japan on Tokyo and 

Japan’s home islands repeated by 
the U.S. air force. The year 1943 
was one of “ inching along,” with 
MacArthur’s forces slashing through the 
jungles of New Guinea and island-hop- 
ping westward from the Solomons 
against declining Japanese resistance. 
There was one exception in the Central 
Pacific area : the bloody battle for 
Tarawa, in the Gilbert Islands, which 
aroused new fury against the Japanese. 
The most dramatic victory over 
Japan was the reoccupation of Attu 
and Kiska Islands in the Aleutians by 
United States forces, but the typical 
reaction to this news was to heave a 
sigh of relief and say, “ It’s about time.” 

America’s attitudes toward her Allies 
became stabiliz'^^d in 1943, according to 
the opinion polls. The previous year, 
the average An erican’s evaluation of 
Great Britain’s contribution to the war 


had fluctuated with every British vic- 
tory or defeat. Throughout 1943, how- 
ever, at least seven out of ten Americans 
felt that Britain was doing all she could 
to help win the war. A majority of 
Americans named Britain as their 
favourite nlly among the “ big four,” 


although fifty per cent tho-ught there Conferences at Casablanca, Moscow, 

was some truth in the charge that the Cairo and Teheran cleared tlie air somc- 

English have taken ‘‘ unfair advantage what, although American opinion was 

... of their colonial possessions ” — still sharply divided on the U.S. policy 

thinking primarily of India. of supporting Giraud against De Gaulle. 

Opinion towards Russia continued The great majority favoured an un- 
predominantly favourable. At the close conditional surrender” policy against 
of the year, a clear majority expressed Germany. Opinion continued to grow 

confidence that the Soviet Union could for immediate steps iioward setting up 

be trusted to co-operate with her allies an international organization to pre- 

after the war. Trust in Russia’s good serve the peace ; three Americans out 

faith was greater, oddly enough, among of four were willing even to su|)j)ort an 
Americans who were above average in international police force to a-chieve this 

economic status than among the poorer end. Public pressure was largely re- 

strata of the population. More than sponsible for Congressional resolutions 
four-fifths of Americans favoured trying pk^dging the United Statcts to co-opej‘atc 
to work with Russia as an equal partner fully with other nations after the war. 
both in war and in peace. There were danger signals, too. The 

As for political warfare, the Allied polls showed willingness on the ]>n.rt of 



UNRRA AGREEMENT SIGNED AT THE WHITE HOUSE 


On November 9, 1943, representatives of 44 nations met at the White House to sign the agreer 
ment establishing UNRRA. (United Nations Relief and RehabiUtati<*n Association). The first - 
session of the association was held at Atlantic City, New Jersey, from November 10 to December i. 
Here the President is talking with Lord Halifax, the British Ambassador, while Mr. Leighton 
McCarthy prepares to sign on behalf of Canada. Behind Mr. McCarthy stands Mr. George 
Summerlin, Chief of Protocol, U.S State Department. JPhotQr K&^ton0 
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economy. In Eiissia and in (iermany. 



PRISONERS OF WAR IN A SAWMILL 
Inmates from the camp for German prisoners of war at Aliceville, Alabama, are here seen 
splitting a log into boards under the eye of an armed guard. Their work outside the camp was 
paid for at the rate of §2.50 a day (about 12s. 6d.) of which they received 80 cents (about 4s.) in 
canteen credits, the rest going towards the cost of their maintenance. Photo, Kc.ijatone 

Americans to continue rationing and that the U.S. had boosted its 1939 pre- 
paying high taxes after the war to help duction by a thundering 100 per cent, 
build a union of nations aimed at pre- Under far greater pressure, Britain 
venting war. But they were unwilling, had increased her production some 20 

most of them, to disarm, forgo lend- per cent, despite air raids and man- 

lease repayments and reparations, or power shortages. And the war took 
try free trade for the same purpose. 15 per cent from Britisli civilian 
Eight Americans out of ten said that 


civilian economy almost ceased to exist. 
But in the U.S. the fabulous war- 
production job had been so Avell done 
in such favourable conditions that 
economists claimed the American stan- 
dard was one-sixth higher than in 1939. 

Manpower to staff the new factories 

was a major problem in 1943. In 

June 1940 almost nine million woi’kers 

were still unemployed . 

as a result 01 the de- _ , 

I . . , Employment 

prcssion and ot techno- .. 
t - 1 . ,01 Women 

] ogi cal impr 0 vcvmei its . 

Three years later only a million or 
so were witliout jobs, and thesii wore 
mostly ill a few isolated mountain 
areas or were so-called “ marginal 
workers who liad difficulty in lidd- 
ing jobs even in wartime. Mean- 
while seven million young xmm (and 
women) had entered the arnu'.d forces ; 
but the total labour force had declinecl 
by only a third of a million, the rest 
of the deficit being made up by in- 
creased employment of yoiuig people 
and of women, many of whom had 
never worked before. Employment 
of women jumped from 11,580,000 in 
June 1940 to 17,780,000 in June 1943. 

In addition, some five million workers 
migrated to the great centres of war 
industry to fill the manpower vacuum. 
The New York City metropolitan area, 
which specialized in light industry not 
adaptabje to war production, lost 


the U.S. should play the leading role in 
world affairs after the war, while only 
half as many Britoiis thought that Great 
Britain should take the lead. This 
somewhat self-centred American atti- 
tude fairly beckoned to such isola- 
tionist propagandists as Col, Robert R, 
McCormick of the Chicago Tribune,” 
whose specialty was trying to split the 
United States from her allies. 


The of convartiiig America’s 

industry to war production were largely 
over by 1943. In 1942 President 
100 000 i^ooscvelt’s goal of 50,000 

Aeroplanes 

turned out, and by the 
end of the year the production rate 
stood at 100,000 planes a year. Aircraft 
])lant equipment had been increased 
forty times over pre-war levels. 

In 1943 also, aluminium production’ 
capacity had .increased sevenfold ; 
machine tools had been produced in 
three times the volume of the ten pre- 
war years put together: and shipyards 
had been expanded to produce at 80 
times the pre-wa.r rate, turning out 20 
ihillipnitons of merchant shipping alone. 
But th^se were onl}' items. The great 
economic fact of 1943 wai 



AIR RAID ALERT IN NEW YORK CITY 
Mayor La Guardia announced the creation of a wardens' service in New York City on June 20, 
194^? nearly six months before Japan attacked Pearl Harbor, and though the possibility of air 
assault on the city remained remote, exercises were held from time to time. Here passengers 
leave Fifth Avenue buses to take shelter when an alert sounded during the rush home-going hour 
on August 12, 1943. Photo, Neio York Times 
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£ 9 * and. after. ’ .< o’clock ?. is. on. the s&id twenty-seventh 

day ol' December, 1943 , aU properties tekon uncer oraer 
! be conclusively deemed to be within the f^osstesi^ii and coatrox of 
the United btates without further. act or notice. 

10 , Foaeession, control and operation of any carrier or 
carriers, or parts thereof, taken under thie order shall be ttarainatea 
•by tne becrcxajy aw soon as he detei-mines that such possession, control 
: .and operation are no longer required to prevent interruption of traaer 
porta tide service, ' . 


■; m .WHITE HOUdE, 

■ ■ 7 } . 1943 * 
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U.S. GOVERNMENT TAKES OVER THE RAILWAYS 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt’s signature on the executive order he signed at the White House 
on December 27, 1943, giving notice of the taking possession and operation of the railroads by 
the Government. Right, men of the Norfolk Naval Training Station put to work on the rail- 
roads to ease the manpower shortage while they wait for drafting to their naval duties. 
Photos j New York Times 


800.000 people in this tidal wave. 
Smaller cities, villages, and the poorer 
farm regions supplied the remainder. 
The population of the three West Coast 
States increased by nearly two million. 
San Diego, a naval base and aircraft 
manufacturing centre, jumped from 

203.000 to 400,000 while Bremerton, 
Washington, rose from 15,000 to 75,000 
~a five-fold increase from 1940 to 1943. 

In some localities the situation 
bordered on the fantastic. In New 
Britain, Connecticut, a restaurant owner 
named Miro Grubisch 
Dishwashers: was reported to be 
$54 a week paying wages ranging 
from $54 a week for 
dishwashers to $80 a week, board, and 
10 per cent of the profits to the top 
member of his staff. He had also taken 
over a house for his family and em- 
ployees to live in, he said, and supplied 
his help with three gallons of wine and a 
case of beer daily to hold them on his 
payroll. “It's a disgrace wheji dish- 
washers make more than I do," he 
complained. 

By the end of the year, however, the 
manpower situation was beginning to 
clear up in most places. Agitation for a 
labour draft * had been successfully 
resisted by both employers and labour 
unions. But the War Manpower 
Commission had adopted a modified 
form of draft in Detroit and other 
labour stringency areas." This con- 
sisted of “freezing" war workers on 
the job, requiring clearance by the public 


employment offices before workers could 
be released to take new jobs, and 
assigning new workers to the plants 
where they were most needed 011 a 
priority or quota basis. In some places, 
too, a system of split (four-hour) 
shifts was worked out for housewives, 
teachers and others who could not put 
in a full day in the factories. 

Despite this revolution in America’s 
way of living, there was a growing 
tendency toward complacency in 1943. 
This trend has often been exaggerated, 
but it did exist. The reasons were 
several : the war abroad, and war 
production at home, were going well ; 
millions of workers were earning good 
wages for the first time in more than a 
decade ; and the fighting war was 


thousands of miles away. As ihe fear 
of air raids dwindled, the feeling of all- 
out war gradually faded. 

Complacency was most prevalent in 
the Middle West, where isolationism' 
was strongest before the war. Butj 
even in that region 
the war could not War Closest 
be forgotten for very in Villages 
long. Personal experi- 
ence in a 15,000 -mile trip around 
the Nation in early 1943 showed that 
the war was closest in the smaller 
towiis and villages, especially in the 
South, for there the birtli rate is highe.r 
and more young men had gone of! to 
war. Since everyone knows everyone 
else in the villages, almost every fa-mily 
had a direct personal interest in the war. 

One urimistakabhi sign of com- 
placency was the growth of labour 
unrest in 1943, Early in tlie y(‘ar, 
public attention was focused on tlie 
problem of industrial al)senteeis;ni, Tlusl 
reached a clinuix when Captain Eddie! 



AMERICAN WAR RATION BOOK TWO 
Here are two pages in a ration book prepared towards the end of 1942 and issued to the American 
public at the beginning of 1943. Half the coupons were blue, and half red. The blue ones were 
used for processed and canned foods and came into force on March t ; the red ones for meat, 
fats, cheese and butter, and came into force on March 29. PhoiOi Aseodated Pre 8 » 
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WARTIME TRAFFIC ON THE ALCAN HIGHWAY 
The Alcan Highway, built in six months in 1942 to connect the United States with Alaska, 
links up a road that already ran from the U.S. to Dawson Creek in British Columbia with Fairbanks 
in Alaska, via Fort St John, Fort Nelson, and Whitehorse. It is 1,671 miles long, 24 feet wide, 
and its construction involved bridging 200 streams. It played an important part in defence and 
attack against the J apanese in the North Pacific. Photos, U ,S. Signal Corps 


Rickenbacker, flying ace Uinied 
aviation executive, returned from a visit 
to the south-west Pacific after having 
been given up for lo-^t in a plane wreck, 
and scorchingiy indicted those workers 
who neglected their jobs while their sons 
and brothers were suffering in the fox- 
holes of the Solomon Islands. 

The hysteria subsided, however, when 
investigation showed that these accusa- 
tions kid been greatly overdrawn. In 
; the ■ shipyard industry, for example, 


absenteeism averaged only about 10 per 
cent even in January, the worst month 
of the year for outdoor work, compared 
with 18 per cent during the whole of 
the First Great War. A third of 
these absences were excusable because 
of sickness or other good reasons. 
Unaccustomed prosperity, drunkenness 
and general shiftlessness among a 
minority, largely “ marginal '' workers, 
accounted for some of the remaining 
absences; But lack of housing, transport 
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and other community facilities were ar 
least equally important, and in some 
plants and shipyards, inefficient manage- 
ment also contributed to low morale. 

More significant was the wave of 
strikes which hit the country in mid 
1943. The worst blow was the coal 
strike, or series of sitrikes, whic^h 
involved nearly 600,000 workers. This 
aroused the nation and precipitated the 
passage by Congress of the Smith- 
Connally anti-strike act. This ill- 
considered piece of legislation did 
nothing to remove the causes of thf* 
trouble, and only antagonized th«" 
leaders of labour who had faithfully 
observed their pledge of 1941. 
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ROLLING TIDE OF WAR MIGRANTS IN THE U.S.A. 

The greatest and most rapid internal migration that the U.S., land of westward trekking, had 
ever known was caused by war industry. Population shifted not only from rural to urban areas 
(though there was increased urbanization), but also from districts of light industry to those, old 
and new, of heavy industry. By November 1943 the shifts between States affected 2,500,000 
people. Shifts inside States were estimated at another 2,500,000. Neuf York Times Magazine 


The coal miners had been earning a 
basic wage of $7 a day since 1941, 
but extensive deductions from their 
wages by the mine operators, plus 
rising prices and somewhat sketchy 
price control, made them fed the 
ne.^.essity of still higher wages. The 
United Mine Workers' union having 
been responsible for most of the gains 
the miners had made over a period of 
twent}’' years, its members were almost 
unanimous in following the union 
leadersliip when a strike was called. 
The situation was complicated by the 
fact that John L. Lewis, President of 
the Union, was an isolationist and used 
the strike as a political weapon against 


President Eooseveit and his adminis- 
tration. 

After three walk-outs, Lewis extracted 
concessions which amounted to a 
violation of the spirit, though not the 
letter, of the wage stabilization order 
of April 1942. Meanwhile a rash of 
strikes had broken out in other indus- 
tries, where workers also wanted to 
break through the wage ceiling. In 
the end, however, the ceiling held. 
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Coal production broke all records in 
1943, with 589 million tons dug, although 
this was 21 million tons short of the 
quota. The other strikes were mostly 
of very short duration, and had even 
less effect on war production than the 
miners' walk-outs. 

Over the entire year some 1,900^000 
workers were involved in 3,750 strikes. 
The net result was 13,500,000 man-days 













of strike idleness, of which almost two- 
thirds resulted from the three coal 
strikes. But this amounted to only 
one-twentieth of one per cent of total 
working time, or only a sixth as much 
time as was lost in 1939. 

A second major home front problem 
in 1943 was the increase in friction 
between Negroes and whites in certain 
centres of war production into which 
P . . Negro labour had 

K ♦ flocked. This reached 

between Whites -xi 

^ -vT ^ SI climax with the 
and Negroes , , , . , . 

bloody race riots in 

Mobile, Alabama ; Beaumont, Texas ; 
and Detroit. Such racial violence 


is hard to explain to non- American 
readers, especially during a war 
against fascism with its racial theories. 
Americans generally deplore racial strife, 
and great progress has been made over 
the years in alleviating it. But the 
job is not an easy one to solve, as 
students of South African racial prob- 
lems will realize. 

The causes of the trouble in 1943 
were complex. An underlying factor was 
the tradition of “ White supremacy ” 
in the South, where the great majority 
of the country’s 13,000,000 Negroes 
liv^e. White Southerners fear Negro 
participation in politics because in 
some regions the white population is 
outnumbered by the coloured. Politi- 
cians make capital of this fear. The 
poorer whites jealously guard such 
social advantages as they have against 
Negro encroachment because they have 
little else to cling to. Most of them 
resent the promotion of Negroes to 
skilled jobs not only because their racial 
status is challenged, but also because 
they fear Negro competition after the 
war, when jobs may be harder to 


obtain. What is true in the South is 
true also in Detroit and other cities 
which have drawn heavily on the South 
for their labour supply. 

The Negroes, for their part, feel a 
new independence because they know 
that plenty of jobs are waiting for 
them. They resent their lack of 
opportunity for promotions, the social 
restrictions hedging them in, and 
especially the treatment accorded Negro 
soldiers in segregated army camps and 
> overseas units. Sometimes this feeling 
Uiads to rudeness and even violent 
outbreaks, as in the all-Negro riot in 
Harlem, New York City, in September 
1943. These tensions are aggravated in 
war centres by competition for housing 
and transport. The result, especially 
when fanned by a small minority of 

native fascist ” propagandists, is not 
pretty to see. 

Congress contributed to the Adminis- 
tration difficulties in 1943 by contesting 
almost every move made by the Presi- 
dent on home front issues. A Congres- 
sional efEort to raise price ceilings on 
farm products was stopped only by a 
presidential veto, and Mr. Roosevelt's 
price control programme was severely 
handicapped when Congress cut the 
funds requested by the Office of Price 
Administration for hiring investigators. 
Serious inflation was averted only by a 
conscientious effort to enforce price 
ceilings for staple foods and other 
necessities of life. 

The Congress elected in 1942 was, 
however, not representative of a fair 
cross-section of the people. The small 
number of votes — 28 million, or little 
more than half as many as were cast 
in the 1940 presidential election — 
explains its trend towards conserva- 



NEGRO A.A. GUNNERS IN HAWAII 
In 1943 there were 13,000,000 Negro Americans, most of whom lived in the South and were 
disfranchised because they were too poor to possess even the small property qualification 
necessary in a number of States to qualify for a vote. Like other American citizens, they^'were 
liable for military service, and segregation in separate army camps and overseas units was an 
added source of resentment to Negroes. Plioto, U.I3. Signal Corps 
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NOTICE 


Government possession and 
control of the coal mines of 
this mining company have 
been terminated by order of 
the Secretary of the Interior. 



A* A A A A A A ^ 

RETURNED TO OWNER 
Following the strike of the United Mine 
Workers of America, led by Mr. John L. 
Lewis on May i, 1943, Congress passed an 
act empowering the Government to seize and 
operate plants and mines where strikes had 
been called. Mr. Roosevelt used this act to 
take over the coal mines. Pits where the 
workers had not struck were handed back 
to their owners and displayed this notice. 
The strike was settled on November 3, the 
miners agreeing to work eight instead of 
seven hours for a wage of $8.50 a day in- 
stead of $35 a week (compared with $46.44 
in aircraft construction and $60.75 in 
shipbuilding). Pkolo, Key stogie 


tism. Those who did not vote were 
largely soldiers and war workers who 
would normally be pro-Administration 
but had not been able to register aftd 
cast their ballots. 

The opinion polls showed that three- 
quarters of the American people ap- 
proved the job their President was 
doing in 1943. They were critical 
about some things — 
notably the way in 
which Selective Ser- 
vice, rationing, and war 
taxation had been handled. Some of 
them even accused the Administration 
of setting up an inefficient, bureaucratic 
regime. But the balance of sentiment 
was in Mr. Roosevelt’s favour. 


Approval 
of the 
President 


The average American did not worry 
much about Government policies, except 
when they affected him personally. 
But lie did support the war whole- 
heartedly. The great majority of 
industrial workers allotted at least 
10 per cent of their salaries for the 
purchase of war bonds in 1943. Many 
of them also gave their blood for the 
wounded overseas. Their wives worked 
in Red Cross activities by the thousand, 
and in America’s second year of war 
more than twenty million American 
families had “ victory gardens,” which 
did a great deal to prevent a food short- 
age and an inflationary rise in prices. 
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LATIN AMERICA DRAWS CLOSER TO ALLIES 

Though Argentina maintained her neutrality throughout 1943, and the revo- 
lutions that took place in other South American republics produced governments 
whose democracy was dubious, the ties between the countries of Latin America 
and the Allies grew steadily stronger during the year, as did the importance 
of those countries^ contributions to the Allied war programme. Latin 
American happenings in 1942 were described in Chapter 216 


T hough fear of fifth, column activi- 
ties in Latin America led to the 
publication of a number of un- 
wieldy and apparently well-documented 
volumes on whose jackets lurid swastikas 
cast black shadows over the South 
American continent, the melodramatic 
forecasts of their authors did not 
materialize during the year 1943, which 
brought to light no larger proportion 
of fifth column activities in Latin 
America than could have been dis- 
covered in territories a good deal closer 
to Washington and London. It would 
have been surprising if some of the 
thousands of Germans and Italians 
established in Latin America had not 
tried to do at least a little to help their 
native countries : no less was expected 
of Britons, Frenchmen and citizens of 
the United States ; but in the main Latin 
Americans of German or Italian origin 
showed themselves to be loyal to the 
country of their adoption, and the 
vast majority of the people ranged 
themselves on the side of the Allies. 


Axis propaganda bore singularly 
anaemic fruits ; on the whole Latin 
America proved unresponsive to propa- 
ganda, the effect of which seemed to 
bear an inverse relation to its violence 
Axis intensity. But the 

„ ^ ^ lack of success of Axis 

Unsuccessful Propaganda did not 
make it any more 
desirable from the point of view of 
the United Nations and it is not, 
therefore, surprising that the failure 
of Argentina and Chile to imple- 
ment the recommendations of tlie 
1942 Pan-American (Joiiference at Eio 
de Janeiro caused grave dissatisfaction 
in Washington and in London. During 
January and February 1943, Uruguay, 
Mexico, Peru, Paraguay, Argentina 
(despite her continued neutrality), Co- 
lombia, Brazil, and Chile all announced 
their adhesion to the United Nations’ 
declaration of January 5, invalidating 
economic plundering of occupied terri- 
tories by the enemy. Brazil declared 
her adherence to the Atlantic Charter 
and the United Nations’ declaration of 
January 1, 1942, on February 6 ; and 
Venezuela notified Britain and the 
United States of her adherence to the 
Atlantic Charter on February 13. 


.\fter dying the Atlantic on his return 
Ifom Casablanca, President Roosevelt 
had a conference with President Vargas 
of Brazil on January 28 on board a 
U.S. destroyer in Natal harbour. Mr. 
Roosevelt informed President Vargas 
of the results of the 
BRAZIL Casablanca conference, 
and discussed with him 
Brazil’s co-operation in the Allied war 
programme. The elimination of the 
possibility of a German-held Dakar was 
an important result for Brazil of the 


Allied landings the previous autumn 
in North Africa. During 191o Bnizil’s 
own contribution was cliiefly in tlio foian 
of fighting the U-boats in tlie South 
Atlantic : on August 22, the first 
anniversary of lier entry into the war, it 
was stated in Rio that the ih^azilian 
Navy and Air Force (both greatly 
expanded) were patrolling large areas 
of the South Atlantic and laid sunk 
to date eight U-boats. The sinking of 
another U-boat off Rio by a Brazilian 
aircraft was announced on October 30, 



PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT VISITS BRAZIL 
On his way back from the Casablanca Conference, President Roosevelt called at Natal, Brazil, 
where on January 29, 1943, he met President Vargas, told him the results of the Allied meeting, 
and discussed Brazil’s contribution to the war programme of the United Nations. Here the two 
Presidents are on a tour of inspection of Brazilian army, navy, and air force installations, under 
the guidance of a Brazilian officer. Photo. New York 
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BRAZILIAN EXPEDITIONARY FORCE REVIEWED 
During 1943 Brazil equipped and trained a force of 300,000 for overseas 
service, units of which are here seen marching through S§.o Paulo. Left, 
General Joao B. Mascarenhas de Moraes, head of the Brazilian Military 
Mission which arrived in North Africa on December 12, 1943, in conversa- 
tion somewhere near Naples with Maj,-Gen. J. G. Ord (right) of the U.S. 

Army : he had just visited the Fifth Army front in Italy. 

PhotoSf ’Associated Press; Keystone 


on which day also the loss of the 
Brazilian ship ** Campos ’’ (4,553 tons) 
by U-boat attack on the night of 
October 23-24 was reported : this 
brought Brazil’s shipping losses by 
submarine attack to 150,000 tons. 

Brazil also proceeded energetically 
with the training and equipment of an 
army of 300,000 men for service over- 
seas. The arrival of a Brazilian Military 
Mission in North Africa to complete 
preparations prior to the arrival of a 
Brazilian Expeditionary Force was 
announced in Algiers on December 12. 
In the economic field, Brazil increased 
her output of minerals and of rubber, 
and steadily developed her own in- 
dustries — in July the Brazilian Am- 
bassador in England stated that she 


had 76,000 factories 
turning out goods 
for Allied needs. In 
June she granted 
Bolivia the use of 
the port of Santos ; 
and on August 22 

her abandonment of 

extra-territorial 
rights in China was announced in both 
Rio de Janeiro and Chungking. 

The Chilean delegation to the Rio 
conference had been embarrassed by 
the fact that Chile was on the eve of 
a presidential election. President Rios 
was elected in February 
CHILE 1942. Bytheendof the 
year the balance of 
power in the Pacific had been restored, 
and on January 20, 1943, a rupture of 
diplomatic relations with Germany, 
Italy and Japan was announced. There 
can be no doubt as to the popularity 
among the general public of the decision, 
which was received with acclamation 
in Santiago. The U.S.-Chilean agree- 
ment of March 9 included Chile in the 
countries to" whom the benefits of the 


Lease-Lend Act were available. Mr. 
Henry Wallace, Vice-President of the 
U.S.A., arrived in Chile on March 26 
while on a tour of the west coast coun- 
tries of South America. He addressed 
the Chilean Congress on March 27, and 
left on April 4 to visit Bolivia, Peru, 
Ecuador and Colombia. On May 20, 
it was announced that Chile had broken 
off all diplomatic and commercial rela- 
tions with the Vichy government, 
Rumania, Hungary and Bulgaria. She 
took a step towards the economic 
unification of the South American 
republics when on August 24 she and 
Argentina signed a convention providing 
in principle for a customs union between 
the two countries whieh contiguous 
countries could join if they wished. 

Though the majority of people in 
Argentina were unquestionably favour- 
able to the Allies, they 
were more concerned ARGENTINA 
with their own material 
prosperity. Argentinians in the main 
were busy and prosperous ; their losses 
in the exporting of grain were more than 
compensated in the increased exports of 


meat. But the press was muzzled and 
could tK'ither lead nor interpret popular 
feeling. Finally, the radical party, 
which should have been the rallying 
point of opposition to the government’s 
policy of neutrality, was broken and 
disunited, not yet recovered from the 
heavy blow it had suffered by the death of 
its leader, Dr. Alvear, on March 23, 1942. 

An attempt made by Argentina to 
show that Britain understood her 
attitude led the British Foreign Office to 
issue a statement on the last day of 1942 
AlUitary deploring Argentina’s 
Revolt in remaining in 

diplomatic relations 
with the enemies oi 
humanity ” and leaving no doubt of 
Britain’s complete unanimity of view 
with the United States of America 
on this point. But there were many 
w’ho fully realized the dangerous 
position of isolation into which Argen- 
tina had manoeuvred herself. The 
supply of arms under Lease-Lend to 
Chile and Brazil, and their refusal to 
Argentina caused much alarm, and the 
first effective opposition to the govern- 
ment of President Castillo came in the 



CONVOY ARRIVES AT RIO DE JANEIRO 
An Allied convoy, escorted by U.S. Navy Mariner patrol bombers, is here seen entering the 
harbour of Rio de Janeiro, capital of Brazil. Brazil's own air force and navy played an important 
part in keeping down enemy submarine activities in South Atlantic waters : between August 22, 
1942, when she entered the war, and October 30, 1943, her forces had sunk nine tl-boats. 

Photo, Keystonp 


form of an armed military revolt on under his presidency. Two days later 
June 4, led at first by General Rawson, he resigned, and General Ramirez 
who within a matter of hours was assumed the presidency and formed a 
joined by General Ramirez, Minister of government of military men which was 
War in Castillo’s government. Next generally recognized by June 14. 
day General Rawson announced the The supporters of the new govem- 
formatiou of a provisional government raent were of many shades of opinion : 



AXIS RUBBER FOR THE ALLIES 

From time to time the sinking was announced of German blockade-runners inward bound 
from the Far East and laden with precious cargoes of rubber and tin from the Japanese-occupied 
Indies. Here, fishermen of Fortaleza, Brazil, are salvaging rubber coining in from the sea 
from some enemy merchant vessel sunk in the South Atlantic by U.S, and Brazilian naval and 
air patrols, Paul Poppet 


some were favourable to the xVllics and 
genuinely desirous that active steps 
should be taken to bring Argentina 
into line with her sister nations of 


America ; others were anxious only to 
secure Lend-Lease arms for Argentina . 
not a few were genuine idealists whosf* 
one desire was to bring to an end thf- 
political corruption and graft for many 
years rampant in the republic ; othe^^ 
again had a distinct leaning to fascism. 

The new Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
Vice-Admiral Segundo Stomi, was open- 
ly sympathetic to the Allies, thoug]» 
his soundness of principle was greater 
than his ability. On 
June 11 the government ^ rpora ive 

issued a decree (encc- * 

tive from the 16th) 
forbidding tlie use of secret codes 
in international radio-telegraph and 
radio-telephone messages — a step in 
the right direction, for unquestion- 
ably Axis (ii[jlomatio missions were 
being used as centres of espionage. 
But this step was not followed up, and 
before the end of July the American 
press was reporting that the new 
govern in out planned to introduce a 
“ corporative democracy.” In spite of 
indignant denials, developments sup- 
ported this rej)ort. A vigorous campaign 
against communists —a term interpreted 
in the usual wide fascist way — was 


started in August, and a number of 
trade unions were, suppressed. 

An extraordinary note, dated August 
5, from Admiral Stoimi to Mr. Cordell 
Hull pleaded for “ understanding ” of 
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corporative organization was announced 
in December. At the end of 1943 
Argentina’s relations’ witb the Allies 
were anything but satisfactory ; nor 
were there any signs of improvement. 

ivtr. Henry Wallace travelled from 
Cliile to Bolivia on April 4. On April 6 
a special session of the Bolivian cabinet 
agreed to a declaration of war on the 
Axis powers, which was made on April 7 
by decree of President 
E n r i q u c Peuaranda, BOLIVIA 
who a month later 
signed the Atlantic Chartet while on 
a visit to Washington. The creation 
of a General Bureau for the (Co- 
ordination of Mobilization, to carry 
out the mobilization of resources decreed 
when Bolivia declared war on the Axis, 
wa,s announced early in August. Revo- 
lution, headed by leaders of the National 
Revolutioimry Party, broke out in 
La Paz during the night of December 
18-19, and it was announced on 
December 19 that a new government 
had been formed under the presidency 
of Major Gualberto ViJlaroel. The 
National Revolutionary Party had had 
seven members in Congress out of 70. 
It was a violently nationalistic move- 
ment, strongly opposed, Iiowever, to 
“ big business,'* and in particular to tlie 
great Bolivian tin inining interests. It 
had been very critic^xl of the administra- 
tion following the suppression by 
government troops of the Catavi tin 
mine strike in December 1942, in con- 
nexion with which Dr. Hans Kempiu- 
ski, a German, was arrested on charges 
of promoting subversive activities. 
The report published in June 1943 by 
the mission of U.S. labour experts, ap- 
pointed by the U.S. State Department 


CHILE DECLARES FOR THE ALLIES 

Chile broke off relations with Germany, Italy, and Japan on January 20, 
1943 — a step greeted with acclamation in Santiago, the capital, on a wall 
in which appeared the chalked notice shown here. Top, Mr. Henry 
Wallace, Vice-President of the United States, reviewing Chilean troops 
at Arica on March 26 during his tour of the west coast countries of South 
America. Photos, Keystone; Paul Popper 


Argentina’s position, and for arms to 
restore her position in relation to her 
neighbours. Mr. Cordell Hull’s reply was 
sharp in tone as it was blunt in manner. 
The publication of these letters a month 
later led to Storni’s resignation. He 
was replaced by General Gilbert, an 
Axis sympathizer. When, owing to the 
death of Rear-Admiral Saba Sueyro, the 
Vice-Presidency had to be filled, Colonel 
Farrell — a man of the extreme right — 
was appointed. Colonel Peron, at first 
Under-Secretary for War and later 
Director of the National Department of 
Labour, was another prominent man of 
the right. General Rawson was forced to 
accept an appointment as Argentine 
Ambassador to Brazil. 


The suppres- 
sion of Yiddish 
papers in Octo- 
ber was revoked 
after a rebuke 
from President 
Roosevelt; but 
the dissolution 
of a number of 
Jewish (as well 
as Masonic) 
institutions fol- 
lowed. The 
government’s 
intention to 
bring workers 
and employers 
into a joint 



U.S. VICE-PRESIDENT VISITS BOLIVIA 
From Chile Mr. Wallace went on to Bolivia. He is seen here in the 
presidential palace at La Paz, the capital, with General Enrique Pefiar- 
anda. President of Bolivia (right), who declared war against the Axis 
on April 7, 1943. With Mr. Wallace and the President is Mr. Pierre 
de Lagarde Boal, U.S. Ambassador to Bolivia. 

Photo, AssocMed Press 
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MEXICO CONDEMNS THE AXIS 

1. San Geronimo Asculo changes its name to San 
Geronimo Lidice in honour of Lidice, Czechoslovakia, 
destroyed by the Nazis (see p. 2569 and illus., p. 2568). 

2. President Roosevelt and President Camacho of 
Mexico salute their countries' flags at a parade in 
honour of Roosevelt’s visit to Monterrey, Mexico , in 
April 1943. 3. Notice affixed to shops in Mexico City 
on December 9 : it announces the closing of the pre- 
mises as a protest against the mass murder of Jews 
in Europe. 4. Department store in Mexico City closed 

as an expression of sympathy with persecuted Jewry. 
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NEW ROAD LINKS AMAZON AND PACIFIC 
On August 31, 1943, President Prado of Peru opened a new highway linking Callao on the coast 
with Pucallpa on the Ucayali (a tributary of the Amazon), a river port accessible all the year 
round to vessels of 3,000 tons displacement. President Prado is here seen (fourth from the right) 
with some of the men who carried the road over the Blue Cordillera by the pass of Padre Abad, 
used in 1757 by a missionary named Abad, lost, and rediscovered in 1937. PhotOj Topical Press 


in January 194:3 at the request of 
the Bolivian government to investigate 
labour conditions and advise on the 
]*os8ibility of increasing output, dis- 
closed that the trouble was based on 
more fundamental causes than enemy 
activity: the mission found “tragic 
conditions ” among the workers, 75 per 
cent of whom were illiterate. Poverty, 
overcrowding, insanitary housing, child 
labour, absence of normal safety devices, 
and a very heavy incidence of occupa- 
tional diseases — 8-9 per cent of the 
tin miners being permanently incapaci- 
tated every year — were among the 
conditions reported, and the mission 
recommended assistance from U.S.A. 
technicians, teachers, sanitary experts, 
etc., with a view to the betterment of 
Ilolivia’s social and economic life. 

In a niauifesto issued by Villaroel 
on taking office, he declared that his 
administration would “ promote the 


welfare of the people, who will never 
again meet with machine-guns backing 
the great economic interests,’* would 
maintain solidarity with the United 
Nations, and respect the “ good neigh- 
bour ” policy. A day or two later he 
pledged Bolivia to export tin to the 
United States and Britain only. On 
December 21 aU Bolivian legations 
abroad issued a statement affirming the 
new government’s continued adherence 
to the United Nations Pact and the 
Atlantic Charter. The revolution was 
the first to be directed against the great 
mining interests which had for many 
years dominated the political and 
economic life of the country ; but the 
democratic nature of the new govern- 
ment was so much in doubt that by the 
end of the year no country except 
Ecuador had recognized it. 

Under an agreement signed in Wash- 
ington on February 3 by Mr. Litvinov. 
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Russian Ambassador in the U.S.A,, 
and Mr. Turbay, Foreign Minister of 
Colombia, their two countries entered 
into diplomatic relations and agreed 
to appoint Ministers in 
Moscow and BogotA. In COLOMBIA 
October a state of siege 
was declared in Bogota following clashes 
between police and striking transport 
workers in which seven were killed and 
many injured. The cabinet resigned, 
and a new administration was formed. 
The transport strike was called off on 
October 10, the workers demands were 
met, and order was restored. The 
disturbances had been due to a great 
rise in prices while the workers were still 
drawing pre-war wages. The salaries 
of government and municipal employees 
were raised, an Office of Price Control 
was created, and commerce and industry 
were appealed to by the government 
to raise wages by 20 per cent. Following 
the sinking of a Colombian steamer by a 
U-boat on November 27, the govern' 
ment declared a “ state of belligerency ” 
with Germany on November 28. 

A new highway from Callao and Lima 
across the Andes to Huanaco and thence 


across the Montana to the port ot 
Pucallpa on the Ucayali Kiver was 
inaugurated by President Prado of 
Peru on August 31, 1943. This new 
road was a vital auxiliary of the great 
Pan- American highway, 
PERU planned to stretch all 
the way along the west 
coast of America, from Alaska to the 
south of Chile. It was essential also to 
the developiTicrit of Peruvian Amazonia, 
from which the Allies were able to draw 
important rubber supplies. Peru inten- 
sified her production in other directions 
too, especially of quinine and flax, to 
meet Allied needs. 

In Uruguay the new President, Dr. 
Juan Jose Amezaga, with Dr. Alberto 
Guani as Vice-President, assumed office 
on March 1. Dr. Amezaga was the 
leader of the left wing 
of the Liberal Party, URUGUAY 
and had polled 402,000 
votes against 110,000 cast for his chief 
opponent, Dr. Alberto de Herrera, 
leader of the Conservative Natibnal 
Party. Dr. Guani as Foreign Minister 
in the previous government visited 
Canada and the U.S.A. at the end of 
January for economic conversations, 
during which he met Mr. Litvinov. 
Under a presidential decree of July 25, 
Uruguay resumed diplomatic relations 
wifli Russia, which had been broken ofi' 
on December 27, 1935. The breaking off 
of roJations with the Vichy government 
in France was announced on May 12. 

The first exchange of Ministers 
between Mexico and the U.S.S.R. was 
announced in Mexico City on December 
23, 1942- On December 7 of the same 
year the Mexican 
MEXICO Ministry of National 
Defence estimated that 
under the measure of conscription im 
posed the previous October the country 
would have 1,600,000 trained fighting 
men by the end of 1943. Five thousand 
recruits were inducted on March 1, and 
another 5,000 on July 1 . By March also 
60 centres for pre-military training, where 
men attended for two hours' training 
every Sunday, had been established in 
the Federal District of Mexico City. 

Following a tour of U.S. military and 
naval establishments in the south, 
President Roosevelt arrived at Mon- 
terrey (Mexico) on April 20 for talks on 
the war situation with President Avila 
Camacho. The meeting, which took 
place in Mr. Roosevelt’s presidential 
train, was the first between the heads of 
these two States for 34 years. On 
April 21 the two presidents crossed into 
U.S. territory, parting at Corpus Christi 
(Texas). They agreed on the setting uj) 
of a U.S.-Mcxican committee, consisting 
of two representatives of each country, 
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to study economic relations between 
their countries, which had been dis- 
turbed by the inability of the U.S.A. 
(owing to her war |.)i'oduction pr<3- 
gramme) to provide the farm machinery 
and electrical appliances Mexico 
urgently needed in return for the metals 
and otlier invaluable war materials with 
which she was supplying the United 
States. An agreement of May 1 allowed 
the temporary admission to the U.S.A. 
of Mexican non-agricultural workers, 
the first 6,0(X) of whom were to l)e 
employed on maintenance work on llie 
railways in the soutli-west. Up to 
September 1943, more than 11,000 
Mexicans had enlisted in the U.S. armed 


suffered severely. Even worse was the 
position of importers of manufactured 
goods unable to obtain supplies From 
Europe emd entirely dependent on the 
United States. Inevitably this situation 
led to some resentment, and in spite of 
the “good neigliboiir “ policy, relations 
between the Latin American countries 
and the United States were less cordiaf 
and friendly than ollicial declarations 
imj.)]ied. Still, the yea.r 1943 saw on the 
whole a steady increa,s(^ in goodwill 
towards the Allies in Liitiii America as 
continued Allied snc(!osses seemed to 
justify liojxxs of an Axis doreat in tli(‘ 
not very distant futnne 





Chapter 206 

AIR POWER PAVES THE WAY FOR INVASION 

Steadily mounting in intensity during 1943, the Allied air assault on German 
industry was designed to serve a purpose similar to that of a blockade by sea. 

It was not intended, and never reached the proportions necessary, to defeat 
Germany by bombing alone, even assuming that to have been possible ; but 
it did increasingly hamper the enemy'' s production and prepare the ground 
for the invasion of Western Europe. Captain Norman Macmillan, M.C., 

A.F.C., who recorded the progress of Allied air strength in other fields during 
1943 in Chapter 268, here describes the combined attack by the R.A.F. 
and U.S.A.A.F. on the et\emy\s war production up to the spring of 1944 


T he British outlook on the employ- 
ment of a force of strategic? 
bombers was perhaps unique. 
Continental air forces (including Rus- 
sian) were designed primarily to co- 
operate with ground forces. United 
States bomber forces were intended to 
wage war over long distances, such as 
obtain in the Pacific and throughout 
the Western Hemisphere. The 
French High Command view was 
so inflexible that not until June 
18, 1940, did the strategic 

bombers of Bomber Command 
set out from their East Anglian 
bases to begin in earnest the 
execution of the plan for the 
air blockade of German industry. 

From a maximum striking 
force of about 100 heavy bombers 
when Portal took command, 
striking power of Bomber Com- 
mand under Peirse rose to about 
300, and under Harris, before 
the invasion of Normandy, to 
about 1,300 aircraft. From less 
than 100 tons, bomb concentra- 
tions increased to 2,500 tons 
against distant targets, and 
5,000 tons against near targets. 

Britain produced only 4-1 four- 
engined bombers in 1940, the first 
year of their construction ; 498 
in 1941; 1,976 in 1942; 4,614 in 
1943, and 2,889 in the first half 
of 1944. It was the rising output 
of these heavy aircraft — in order 
of appearance, the Stirling, Halifax, and 
Lancaster — and their capacity to carry 
a bomb load of from 16,000 to 18,000 lb. 
(about four times the load of preceding 
heavy bombers) that enabled Bomber 
Command to increase its weight of 
attack as the old bombers were replaced. 
For, although 23-J new R.A.F. squadrons 
were formed in 1942, only the one-half 
squadron reached Bomber Command, 
the 23 full squadrons being deflected to 
Coastal Command for use against the 
submarine, and to Mediterranean and 
Eastern tlieatres of war. 

In 1942 the Pathfinder Force was 
created. Within it wore assembled the 
most expert pilots and navigators, 


commanded by the y>re-war Tm})ci‘ial 
Airways pilot D. C. T. Bennett, a tall, 
slim Australian, who was promoted to 
the acting rank of Air Vice-Marshal on 
December 6, 1943, the first “ civilian ” 
member of the R.A.F. to reach that 
rank. The duty of Pathfinder pilots, 
who wore a special badge on the flap of 
their left breast pocket, was to find the 


BRITISH BOMBER PRODUCTION 

Issued by the Ministry of Information 

target and identify it with pyrotechnic 
flares of distinctive colours (varied from 
one attack to another as a code is 
changed) so that the bomb-aimers of the 
main force were required only to drop 
their bombs within the flare-lit area. 

A force of about 300 bombers made 
the first experiment in area bombing 
against Lubeck. The target was the old 
city, almost enclosed within a three- 
quarters bend of the river, which there 
forms a natural boundary marker. 
Severe damage was done within Alten 
Lubeck, and from photographs it was 
possible to assess the efectiveness of 
this form of attack upon a built-up area 
(see illus., p. 2118). 
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Then the experimental thousand- 
bomber attacks were planned to demon-, 
strate what could be done by concen- 
trated bombing against large targets. 
From its first-line units Bomber Com- 
mand could not place 1,000 bombers 
into the task force. Aircraft were there- 
fore drawn from the Operational Train- 
ing Units (which had been created to 
train new air crews instead of 
training them within first-line 
squadrons) and from Coastal 
Command. In the night follow- 
ing May 30, 1912, the first such 
attack was made by 1,130 
bombers against Cologne (5f'« 
illus., p. 2131). It lasted 90 
minutes ; 1 ,500 tons of bombs 
were dropped ; 44 aircraft were 
lost. Two more exjDcrimental 
plus-1,000 bomber attacks were 
made in June 1942 against 
Essen and Bremen. 

> The Photographic Develop- 
ment Unit flying Spitfires with 
long-range tanks instead of 
armament had grown into Photo- 
graphic Reconnaisance Units, 
and air photographs of the dam- ' 
age in flicted by the mass attack 
on Cologne showed that great 
devastation was wrought by the 
concentration of bombs. This 
result was no doubt one basis for 
the decision to allocate more 
manpower to the production of 
heavy bombers. 

These first exy^erimental plus- 1,000 
bomber attacks were succeeded by a 
period of preparation for the later mass 
attacks by forces equipped mainly with 
four-engined bombers. 

While lesser scale attacks continuetl, 
new devices and methods were evolved 
to suit the new technique. One was the 
Mark XIV Bomb Sight, first issued to 
the Pathfinder Force in August 1942 and 
subsequently to all aircraft in Bomber 
Command and to U.8. medium bombers 
under the classification T.l Sight. 
Earlier British bomb sights required a 
level platform to ensure accuracy ; 
bombers using them had to fly straight 
towards their targets at a level height 
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without banking their wings. When the 
pilots could not weave to counter the 
effects of shell-bursts, weather and in- 
terceptors, because it disturbed the 
accuracy of the sighting, their bombers 
were easier prey for anti-aircraft gunners 
and night fighters. Because it was not 
affected by banking, the new sight 
facilitated mass bombing, for instead 
of repeated aiming runs, a single run 
up to the target usually sufficed. 

Teleradar was developed for blind 
navigation. The returning impulses of 
electrical emissions from the aircraft 
echoing from objects on the ground or 
sea are picked up by an instrument 


GERMANY’S A.A. DEFENCES 
A flare shell (above) which, when it burst in the air, looked like an aircraft 
blowing up, was one device used by the German anti-aircraft defences in 
order to give raiders the impression that the flak was more effective than 
in fact it was. R.A.F. pilots called these flares ‘scarecrows.* Left, a 
lo-lb. piece of metal found embedded in the wing of a Flying Fortress after 
a raid : it was part of a rocket shell fired by German twin-engined fighters. 

Photos^ British Official ; Associated Press 


within the aircraft, called, in R.A.B. 
slang, the ‘‘ gen-box.*' Working like a 
fiiuoroscope, this instrument projects 
the invisible rays upon a glass screen 


as visible rays which 
form a picture of the 
groundscape, and this 
enables the navigator 
or bomb-aimer to 
‘ ‘see” through miles of darkness or cloud. 
Ships, industrial targets, and particular 
parts of cities can be identifi.ed and 
bombed even in bad visibility. American 


Flt.-Lt. WILLIAM REID 
(R.A.F.V.R,) 

On November 3, 1943, Flt-Lt. 
Reid's Lancaster was twice at- 
tacked, and he himself twice 
wounded, on its way to Duessel- 
dorf. His navigator was killed, 
his wireless operator fatally 
wounded, and the machine 
severely damaged. But he kept 
on his course, delivered his 
bombs, and, semi-conscious, 
turned home. Awarded the V.C. 
for most conspicuous bravery. 


Group-Capt. G. L. CHESHIRE 
(RJK.F,Y,R.) 

Holder of D.S.O. and double bar, 
and D.F.C., and awarded the 
V.C. in September 1944 for most 
conspicuous bravery in complet- 
ing 100 missions, Cheshire led 
his squadron in many attacks on 
heavily defended areas, fre- 
quently releasing his bombs from 
below 2,000 ft. In an experi- 
mental attack on Munich in 
April 1944 he flew over the 
city for some time at 700 ft. 


Photos y British Official ; Fox Photos ; L. 


Pilot-Officer CYRIL BARTON 
(R.AP.Y,R.) 

Posthumously awarded the V.C, 
for unsurpassed courage during 
a raid on Nuremberg on March 
30, 1944. Inter-communication 
system and machine-guns were 
destroyed 70 miles before reach- 
ing the tai^et and three of his 
crew baled out in error ; but he 
bombed the objective and 
brought his plane back to Eng- 
land without navigational aids 
— to die in crash-landing. 
.N.A. 


bombers, supplied with this British in- 
strument (which Americans called the 
“ magic eye *’), were able to operate 
when they would otherwise have been 
grounded by weather. Hence came the 
term “ bombing by instruments." 

More powerful engines, with constant 
speed airscrews, using the new corundite 
sparking plug (with fused alumina 
instead of mica for its insulator and with 
a platinum wire point l/300th of an inch 
thick) gave greater reliability and speed. 

When the war began the 250-lb. and 
500-lb. bombs were the most commonly 
used, and the one-ton bomb was almost 
the heaviest. The American heavy 
bombers were designed Heavier 

to drop the smaller sizes Bombs 

of bombs. The enemy used 

dropped bombs weigh- 
ing one ton and three-quarters on England 
during 1940-41. Before introducing 
precision bombing with large bombs, 
Bomber Command used the 2,000-Jb. 
parachute blast bomb similar to the 
Grorman “ landmine." British four- 
engined bombers made possible the use 
of larger bombs and these were pro- 
gressively developed. The 4,000-lb. 
bomb was first dropped on Naples on 
October 21, 1941. It was used from 
the United Kingdom first against the 
Matford Works at I^oissy on April 2, 
1942. It had to be iiown there with 
the bomb doors open. That was soon 
remedied so that longer-rango attacks 
could be made. The 8,000-lb. (‘ ‘ block- 
buster ’*) bomb was first used against 
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KarlsruKe on Sept. 2, 1942, and against 
Italy first on Nov. 28, 1942, at Turin. In 
1944 the 12,000-lb. “factory-buster” 
blast bomb was first used against the 
Gnome-Le Khone aero engine works at 
Limoges and next against the FW-190 
aeroplane factory near Albert and the 
assembly plant and repair depot at 
Merlan-les-Mureaux, in the nights 
following Fe])ruary 8 and March 2 ; this 
huge bomb was used solely for precision 
l.)ombing against such isolated targets 
until November 27, 1944, when it was 
employed in an area attack on industrial 
buildings in Munich. The 12,000-lb. 
(“ earthquake ”) bomb was also devel- 
oped (under Mr. B. M. Wallis, of Vickers- 
Armstrongs, the inventor of geodetic 
aircraft construction) as a streamlined 
armour-piercing bomb ; released from a 
height, this bomb fell faster than sound 
travels and could penetrate battleship 
armour, concrete submarine pens, flying 
bomb launching ramps and stores. 

Daylight raids, such as that on the 
M.A.N. Diesel Works at Augsburg on 
April 17, 1942, when 7 out of 12 
Lancasters were lost, 
were costly, so the 
technique of brilliant 
night illumination of 
targets was perfected, and towards the 
end of 1943 isolated factories were de- 
stroyed or damaged even more efficiently 
than by day, for the night bombers 
could fly lower with safety from flak, 
and could bomb accurately within an 
area less than 500 yards square. 


Night 
Illumination 
of Targets 


A special type of bomb 
was developed for the 
attack on May 17, 1943, 
upon the Moehne, Eder 
and Sorpe dams (sec page 
2660, and illus., p. 2659) ; 
it could be dropped from 
100 feet (or less) so that 
its considerable forward 
impetus carried it onward 
to explode against the 
dam wall. The Sorpe 
dam resisted it, as it also 
resisted on October 15, 
1944, the 12,000-lb. 
armour-piercing bomb. 
A new incendiary bomb 
throwing a 15-feet jet- 
flame came into use in 
1944. 

From the marshalling 
tactics adopted by Wing- 
Commander G. P. Gibson, 
V.C., during the attack 
against the dams in 1943 
was evolved the Master 
Bomber form of attack. 
One very experienced 
pilot — ^the Master Bomb- 
er — controlled each such 
operation, fl 3 dng low over 
the target to identify it, 
and to confirm that flare 
markers were dropped in 
the correct positions to 
ensure accurate bomb- 
aiming by the task force, 
before giving in radio 
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LUFTWAFFE AND R.A.F. BOMB TONNAGE 
This graph illustrates more forcefully than words the decline 
in the tonnage of bombs dropped by the Luftwaffe (dark 
shading) and the rise quarter by quarter in that dropped by 
the R.A.F. on Germany alone (light shading). In the first 
quarter of 1943 the R.A.F. reached Germany's heaviest 
tonnage, and thereafter increased the weight of its attack. 


TRAIL OF THE PATHFI^IDERS 
The duty of pilots of the Pathfinder Force, commanded by 
D. C. T. Bennett, C.B.E., D.S.O. (right, below), promoted Air 
Vice-Marshal in December 1943, was to find the target and 
identify it with coloured flares. Here Bomber Command 
heavies are coming in over a marked target. Members of this 
force wore a special badge on the left breast-pocket flap fright). 




code the order to bomb. The first fully 
planned Master Bomber attack was 
made in the moonlight night of August 
17, 1943, against Peenemunde research 
station (see illus., p. 2658). This attack 
was led by Wing-Commander G. L. 
Cheshire (later awarded the V.C. : see 
p, 2963). It followed the discovery by 
photographic reconnaissance of peculiar- 
looking jet-propelled aircraft standing 
close to launching ramps whose appear- 
ance on the photographs confirmed 
intelligence reports and stories 
From Sweden of the flying bomb. 
This attack was followed by in- 
tensive photographic reconnais- 
sances which located partly built 
launching sites in the Pas de Calais, 
against which Bomber Command, 
from November 1943 to June 1 944, 
dropped more than 100,000 tons 
of bombs (including the 12,000-lb. 
A.P. type) in one of its greatest di- 
versions from direct air blockade. 

Bomber Command Operations 
Headquarters was built under- 
ground in the country, lit by 
fluorescent lighting, and air con- 
ditioned. Here the Commander-in- 
Chief held his staff conferences and 
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R.A.F. PHOTOGRAPHIC RECONNAISSANCE 
i. The Mark XI Vickers-Arixistrong Supermarine Spitfire, an ail- metal 
single seat, low wing monoplane used by both the R.A.F. and the 
U.S.A.A.F. for photographic reconnaissance duties. It had a Rolls- 
Royce Merlin engine of over 1,650 h.p., and was used to photograph 
the breached Moehne and Eder dams (see p. 2659), Berlin and other 
bomb damage, and to obtain information about ground dispositions 
previous to the Allied invasion of France. 2. Installing a camera in the 
fuselage of a Spitfire Mark XI. 3. A WAAF officer, watched by two 
Canadian pilots, examines photographs from a newly developed him. 
4. A picture of Linosa Island, 27 miles N.E. of Lampedusa, built up 
from a number of reconnaissance photographs. Photos^ Pritish Official 






planned his assaults ; from here bis 
orders radiated to Group Commanders 
and thence to Stations and Squadrons 
[see illus,, p. 1926). Broad direction of 
the campaign came from the Minister of 
Defence and the Chiefs of Staff Commit- 


DEBUT OF THE R-A.F.’s ‘FACTORY-BUSTER’ 

On the night of February 8, 1944, 12,000-lb. ‘ factory-buster ’ bombs were used for the first 
time in a raid by the R.A.F. on the Gnome-Le Rhdne aero engine works at Limoges in France, 
built in 1939 as one of the four main repair depots of the French Air Force. These photographs, 
that on the left taken before the raid, that above after it, illustrate the effect of these bombs ; 
twenty bays out of a total of 48 were totally destroyed, three others were severely damaged, 
and seventeen suffered roof displacement. Photos^ British O^icial 


tee. The Ministry of Economic Warfare 
probed into German induatrial economy 
to find where the enemy would suffer 
the greatest military difEculties from 
damage and loss through air attack. 
The targets were chosen by a Target 
Selection Committee, which indicated 
priority. Prom this target list the 


Commander-in-Chief selected the best 
target or targets for his force for any 
given night, having regard to weather 
forecasts, time of year (long or short 
nights decided the question of range), 
the known or suspected disposition of 
enemy defences, and the state of the 
battle plan of large targets such as 


LOADING A MOSQUITO WITH A 4,000.LB: BOMB 

Until British factories began to produce Stirlings, Halifaxes, and Lancasters, 4,000 lbs. was 
the maximum load any bomber could carry. Here a Mosquito is being loaded with its single 
4,000-lb. bomb. Pilots reported that the plane leapt into the air when its load was released ‘ like 
an express lift going up in a hurry.' Mosquitoes continued to be used on many missions long 
after heavier aircraft carrying bigg^'r bombs were available for special targets. P/icto, Keystone 


the Ruhr, Hamburg or Berlin, Bomber 
Command’s main industrial objectives. 

The devastation caused in Coventry 
by the Luftwaffe was used as the unit 
of measurement of Bomber Command’s 
attacks. Coventry was photographed 
from the air, and the ^ 
photographs joined in of 

a mosaic to form a ^ ^ 

map. The extent of 
the damage was accurately assessed 
on the ground and transferred to a 
transparency page that overlaid the 
map, one colour showing total dam- 
age, another partial damage, and 
the unmarked portion no damage. 
Details of population, area and damage 
were stated in figures and pcrcenta.ges 
of built-up areas. All Germany’s prin- 
cipal cities were similarly jihotogra plied, 
and the damage done to tliem was 
similarly as.sessed by Intelligence Ixom 
examination of subsequent air photo- 
graphs. The effect of attack against each 
built-up area could thus be seen visually 
in direct comparison with Coventry. 
This volume, bound in blue leather, was 
Air Chief Marshal Harris’s blue book of 
the work of Bomber Command. 

The enemy exerted himself to mini- 
mize the damage to his war pot-ential by 
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MEXICAN PARADE IN SUPPORT OF THE ALLIES 
In his address to Congress on September z, 1945, President Camacho of Mexico stated that rations between Mexico 
and the United States had neyer been better, and this goodwill towards the nearest of the Allies reflecte in 
Mexico feeling towards the rest of them. Here is part of a big parade organized in the Kttle: of Cuernairaca to 

demonstrate its support of the war against the Axis. Though Mexico did not put any arme^ forc« into the field, 
over .11,000 Mexican^ enlisted in the U.S. forces, and her oil and other war materials were; invaluable to the Allies, 



BERLIN UNDER 
BOMBARDMENT 
Berlin received one of Its 
heaviest attacks of the 
war on April 29, 1944, 
when about 1,000 Fort- 
resses and Liberators, 
escorted by about 1,00.0 
hghters, dropped some 
2,000 tons of bombs on 
the Reich capital at noon. 
Despite thick doud, 
visual bombing was pos- 
sible through gaps. Very 
strong opposition was 
met from some 200 
enemy fighters as well 
as a violent rocket bar- 
rage over the city. The 
U.S.A.A.F. shot down 88 
German machines (72 by 
bombers and 16 by 
fighters) for the loss of 
63 bombers and 14 
fighters. This photo- 
graph, taken during the 
raid, shows through doud 
and doud shadows Tem- 
pelhof Airport (near the 
top) ; Just below and 
slightly to the right, 
smoke rising from direct 
hits on the big Tempelfaof 
railway marshalling 
yards ; further below, 
direct hits on the 
Anhalter Station and the * : 
new Nad Air Ministry. 
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ONE LANCASTER 
—ONE BOMB 

The introduction of pre- 
cision bombing, and the 
construction of aircraft 
able to carry greater 
weights on long-range 
missions, made it pos- 
sible for the R.A.F. to 
use heavier and heavier 
bombs. The first 4,000- 
pounder was dropped on 
Naples, October 2x, 1941 ; 
the first 8,000-lb. ‘ block- 
buster ’ on Karlsruhe 
railway centre, Septem- 
ber 2, 1942 ; the first 
1 2,000-lb. * factory-bus- 
ter * blast bomb on the 
Gnome-Le RhSne aero 
engine works at Limoges, 
February 8, 1944. 

A further development 
was the 12,000-lb. stream- 
lined, armour-piercing 
* earthquake ' bomb, here 
shown in position in the 
bomb-bay of a Lancaster, 
with armourers checking 
the installation before 
closing the bomb doors. 
It was used against con- 
crete submarine pens, 
flying-bomb launching 
ramps, and similar well- 
protected objectives. 

Speaking in the House 
of the sinking of the 
German battleship *Tir- 
pitz * on Nov. 12, 1944, 
Sir A. Sinclair, Secretary 
of State for Air, said, 
*This brilliant feat of 
arms was accomplished 
by British crews, aiming 
with a British bomb- 
sight of extraordinary 
complexity, ingenuity 
and accuracy, a 12,000-lb. 
bomb of British design 
and manufacture from a 
British Lancaster — the 
only aircraft in the 
world which could carry 
that bomb.’ 

Photo, Sport <Se General 







‘TAIL-END CHARLIE’ AND HIS GUNS 
* Tail-end Charlie ’ was the R.A.F. nickname for the rear-gunner of a long-range bomber, who 
sometimes spent as much as ten hours alone in his turret. He could talk with the rest of the 
crew over the inter-communication telephone, and a. door connected his turret with the fuselage 
or could be swung clear if he had to bale out. The rear guns were mounted to move vertically ; 
the whole turret to move laterally. Here is a Lancaster rear-gunner ready for a flight (left) ; a 
Halifax’s rear guns being tested during a night flight (right). Photos^ British Official ; Topical 


rebuilding, removing, and dispersing 
industry, and by creating more under- 
ground factories. Wben photographic 
reconnaissance and intelligence reports 
indicated that a damaged area was 
again coming into use, the bombers 
returned to the attack and undid the 
work of reconstruction. The new in- 


armed. They were designed and armed 
for day assaults. Their take off and 
landing speeds were faster than those 
of the British night bombers. To enable 
them to carry their biggest bomb loads 
it was necessary to site them as close as 
possible to their target areas and give 


them the best flying country for their 
difficult take off. Bomber Command 
vacated the excellent airfields in East 
Anglia and moved north into and around 
Yorkshire. But the American bombers 
did not accumulate as quickly as was 
expected, and for a period the value of 
the East Anglian airfields was lost. 
The heavy bombers of this U.S. Army 
8th Air Force first attacked targets in 
enemy-occupied countries. Their initial 
German target was Wilhelmshaven 
naval base on January 27, 1943. 


diistrial areas were sought and attacked. 

The continuing assault forced the 
enemy to provide an increasing number 
of military and civil defence personnel, 
and it was estimated in 1943 that some 
Enemy’s 3,000,000 were perman- 

Defence ently employed in active 

Personnel f" 

fence, mine - sweeping, 

and essential repairs. As British 
bombing became more severe it was 
impossible for fire-fighters to work 
during the acitual attack. The intensity 
of the bombing forced them under- 
ground, and when they emerged, the 
fires had taken firm hold. The columns 
of flame that swept upward sucked air 
to feed the conflagration. Hurricane 
winds up to 90 miles an hour swept 
through the debris-strewn streets, and 
it was impossible for men to hold fire- 
hoses in their hands. Often water 
supplies were smashed. In order to 
save parts of towns, defence workers 
were obliged to dynamite buildings to 
create urban fire-brakes across which 
the flames could not pass. 

After the United States entered the 
war it was decided to send a bomber 
force to operate from the United 
Kingdom. Flying Fortress and Liber- 
ator bombers carried smaller bomb loads 
than the heavy aircraft of Bomber 
Command, but were more powerfully 
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FLYING-BOMB EXPERIMENTS AT PEENEMUNDE 
In the battle against the flying bomb, which came to its height in the summer of 1944, the Intelli- 
gence services, air reconnaissance squadrons, and photographic interpretation units played an 
important preliminary part. This photograph, released only in September 194-^, was taken on 
November 8, 1943, and shows a flying-bomb ready on a launching ramp (indicated by arrow) at the 
experimental station of Peenemunde, bombed the previous August by the R.A.F. (See p. 2658.) 








NIGHT TARGET: BERLIN 
Between November i8, 1943 and February 
15, 1944, the R.A.F. made fifteen heavy 
night raids on Berlin (see table in page 
2974). 1. Lancasters taxi to the take-off 

point for a flight to Berlin. 2. An Intelli- 
gence Officer instructs pilots as to their 
primary target, using a large scale air 
map of the German capital. 3. W.A.A.F. 
telephone operator passes on directions to 
guide a returning bomber safely in to base. 
4. Crew of a Stirling reports after com- 
pleting a successful mission to Berlin. 
Photos^ British Ojjicial ; Associated Fresa ; 

Topical Preaa ; Q.P.U. 
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DAYLIGHT RAIDS 
ON THE REICH 
CAPITAL 

The effects of the heavy 
night raids made by the 
R. A.F. on Berlin during the 
winter of 1943-44 can be 
seen in the plan (right), 
where buildings destroyed 
have been blacked out. 
They include industrial, 
government and com- 
mercial buildings in the 
heart of the city. In March, 
1944, the U.S. Air Forces 
took up the battle. Above, 
bombers of the U.S.A. 8th 
A.F. stream out on March 
4, vapour trails behind 
them, to make their first 
daylight attack on Berlin 
by heavies. They had an 
escort of U.S.A. 9th A.F. 
and R,A.F. fighters. 
Photost British <Ss U.3. 

Ojgicicd 







R.A.F.’s EARXHQXJAKE BOMB 
The second type of 12,000 lb. bomb used by 
the R.A.F. was a stream-lined, armour- 
piercing missile nicknamed the ‘ earthquake’ 
bomb. Released from a height, it fell faster 
than sound travels, and could penetrate 
battleship armour and immense thicknesses 
of concrete. Above is a 12,000 lb. earthquake 
bomb being lifted into position for loading.- 
Below, filling one of these missiles with ex- 
plosive ; and a finished 12,000-pounder ready 
to go into the bomb bay of a Lancaster. 



HEAVY BOMBER ATTACKS IN BATTLE OF BERLIN FROM AUG. 1943 TO MAY 1944 


Dace 

Target 

Force 

Bomb 

Planes 

Missing 

Planes 

Destroyed 

Day or 
Night 

Remarks 




Tonnage 

B 

F 

By B 

By F 

Attack 


1943 

Aug. 23 

Berlin 

RAF.BC. 

1,700 

58 




N 

Biggest attack on Berlin to 

Aug. 

31 

Berlin 

do. 

1,450 

47 




N 

date ; lasted 50 mins. 
Heavy raid ; lasted 45 mins. 

Sep. 

3 

Berlin 

do. 

1,000 

22 

— 

— 

— 

N 

Attack lasted 20 mins. 

Nov, 

18 

Berlin and 

do. 

2.500 

32 




N 

Lancaster force. 

Record force of nearly 1,000 

Nov. 

22 

Ludwigshafen 

Berlin 

do. 

(on both 
targets) 

2,300 plus 

26 




N 

bombers ; the larger force 
went CO Berlin and dropped 
350 4,000-lb. bombs. 

Nov. 

23 

Berlin 

do. 

1,500 plus 

20 

— 

— 

— 

N 


Nov. 

26 

Berlin and 

do. 

1,000 plus 

32 

— 

— 

— 

N 

All Lancaster force. 

Dec, 

2 

Stuttgart 

Berlin 

do. 

1,500 

41 




N 


Dec, 

16 

Berlin 

do. 

1,500 

30 



— 

— 

N 


Dec, 

23 

Berlin 

do. 

1,000 

17 

— 

_ 

— 

N 


Dec. 

29 

Berlin 

do. 

2,000 plus 

20 

— 

— 

— 

N 


1944 

Jan. 1 

Berlin and 
Hamburg 

Berlin 

do. 

1,000 

27 

__ 

— 

— 

N 


Jan. 

2 

do. 

1,000 

27- 







N 

Germans reported 730 

Jan. 

20 

Berlin 

do. 

2,300 plus 

35 




N 

bomber force. 

Attack lasted 30 mins. 

Jan. 

27 

Berlin 

do. 

1,500 plus 

34 




N 

Record load on Berlin. 
Attack lasted 20 mins. 

Jan. 

23 

Berlin 

do. 

1,503 plus 

47 

— 





N 

Record all Lancaster force. 

Jan, 

30 

Berlin 

do. 

1,500 plus 

33 

— 



— 

N 


Feb. 

15 

Berlin, with 

do. 

2,500 plus 

43 

— 

— 



N 

Record force of over 1 ,000 

Mar. 

4 

diversionary 
attack on 
Frankfort-on- 
Oder 

Berlin 

USA8AF 

67 

14 

23 j 

6 

9 

D 

aircraft. Attack lasted 

30 mins. 

First heavy bomber raid 

Mar. 

6 

Berlin 

bombers 

do. 

1,650 

68 

II 

93 

83 

D 

on Berlin by day. Escort 
of USA9AF and RAF 
fighters. 

Berlin’s first severe day 

Mar. 

8 

Berlin 

do. 

1,073 

38 

15 

42 

83 

D 

attack. Force of 1 ,500 

bombers and fighters. 

750 bombers and 800 

Mar. 

9 

Berlin and 

do. 

775 

7 

1 



D 

fighters. 

Heavy clouds. No fighter 

Mar. 

22 

Hanover 

Berlin 

do. 

1,430 

13 

9 


1 

D 

opposition. 

Very strong force. 

Mar, 

24 

Berlin, Kiel 

RAF.BC. 

2,500 plus 

73 

__ 

— 

__ 

N 

Over 1 ,000 aircraft in force. 

April 29 

and other 
targets 

Berlin 

USA8AF 

1,400 

63 

14 

72 

16 

D 

Large force with Allied 

May 

7 

Berlin, Muen- 

do. 

1,246 

8 

5 

... 


D 

escort. 

Strong force. 

May 

8 

ster and 
Osnabruock 
Berlin and 

do. 

892 

36 

13 

60 

59 

D 


May 

19 

Brunswick 
Berlin and 

do. 

914 

26 

19 

53 

72 

D 

Considerable strength at- 

May 

24 

Brunswick 

Berlin 

do. 

1,081 

32 

13 

48 

29 

D 

tack. 

Strong force. 


NOTE : Attacks on targets within the urban area of Greater Berlin are given in the above cable for heavy j 
bombers only; attacks by the R.A.F. Bomber Command Light Night Striking Force of Mosquitoes are not ‘ 
included. Attacks on targets definitely outside Greater Berlin, but within the Berlin district, such as the 
USA8AF attack on an aircraft factory at Rathenow, 35 miles from Berlin, on April 18, 1944 are excluded. 
The bomb tonnages given are approximate ; Air Ministry reports do not always state exactly what tonnage 
was dropped on the main target, and frequently there were diversionary targets and mine-laying operations ; 
casualties to aircraft also affect the actual tonnage dropped. But a total of 20,000 cons of bombs was certainly 
dropped on Berlin by R.A.F. Bomber Command between Nov, 18, 1943 and the end of January 1944. 


Witli the capture of Foggia on 
^^eptember 27, 1943, a group of valuable 
airfields fell into Allied hands, and it 
became possible to base the U.S. Army 
15th Air Force in Italy. This force 
struck into the south German, Austrian, 
Hungarian and Bumanian industrial 
areas. Industry around Vienna soon 
began to feel the power of these For- 
tress and Liberator bombers. Bussia 
agreed to give U.S. bombers airfield 
facilities, and with bases in Britain, 
Italy, North Africa and Bussia, U.S. 
bombers with fighter escort attacked 
distant targets on daylight shuttle 
raids. 

During 1943 Bomber Command and 
the U.S. Army 8th Air Force dropped 
157,000 and 55,000 tons respectively 
on enemy targets. That was Bomber 
Command's first year of real bombing, 
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and it dropped 136,000 tons on Germany 
alone. By the end of the year photo- 
graphs showed that 27 per cent of 
Germany's built-up area was devas- 
tated. 

Actual bombing proved that a far 
greater weight of bombs was required to 
cripple a nation’s industry than had 

been thought before the „ 

/rn XT. j. • Barmen 

war. ( lo that, in some 

measure, was due the 
escape of Britain in 
1940-41.) The larger the target area, 
the more difficult it was to destroy- 
Barmen, a small town of about 50,000 
inhabitants forming part of Wuppertal, 
was 98 per cent devastated by one 1,000- 
ton attack (night of May 29-30, 1943), 
but a city of 1,000,000 inhabitants 
could not be equally devastated by 
twenty such attacks: in later raids 
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RAILWAY YARD BEFORE AND AFTER R.A.F. ATTACK 
On the night of April 18-19, 1944 > over 1,000 Bomber Command Halifaxes and Lancasters attacked 
railway targets in France, among them the yards of Juvisy-sur-Orge, near Paris. These two 
photographs are of Juvisy yards, the top taken before, the other on the afternoon after the R.A.F. 
attack. Workshops, repair depots, signalling apparatus, and other facilities have disappeared. 
Rolling stock and tracks have been thrown about like a child’s toys. Photos, lirlHsh Ojjicial 


many bombs inevitably fall on partially 
devastated areas. So it became tbe 
practice in 1944 to send forces of pre- 
cision bombers — either U.S. heavy day 
or British medium day-and-night 
bombers— to attack targets undamaged 
within devastated areas. The British 
bomber used was the Mosquito, which 
in 1943 carried one ton of bombs ; its 
load was increased until, in 1944, it 
could fly one 4,000-lb. bomb as far as 
Berlin at over 30,000 feet, with its crew of 
two seated in a pressurized cabin ; these 
aircraft formed the Light Night Striking 
Force of Bomber Command’s Pathfinder 
Force, and up to late 1944 they con- 
tributed 2,200 tons to Berlin’s bombing. 

From July 24 to August 3, 1943, 
Hamburg received 11,000 tons and 


suffered about 67 per cent damage. 
Eight of the new saturation raids were 
made against Berlin between March 
and November 1943, when the real 
battle of Berlin began. The assault on 
the German capital was interfered with 
by measures taken to hold up the use 
of the flying bomb, but Berlin received 
about SOjCXX) tons of bombs in nineteen 
attacks between November 18, 1943, 
and March 9, 1944 ; the last four of 
these attacks were made in daylight by 
the U.S.A. 8th A.F. Although badly 
damaged, Berlin was not knocked out. 
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Before the invasion of Normandy, 
Berlin received seventeen further at- 
tacks, in which between 10,000 and 

15.000 tons of bombs were dropped; 
seven were major attacks, four by the 
8th Air Force and three by Bomber 
Command ; six: British and four Ameri- 
can smaller-scale attacks were made. 

Berlin, a city of about 4,500,000 
people, on present evidence, would take 
about 90,000 to 106,000 tons to en- 
compass its destruction ; this would moan 

40.000 to ^,000 sorties with present 
aircraft, flying at least 60,000,000 miles 






FIRES RAGED IN HANOVER 

This photograph was taken during a heavy, concentrated fire attack on Hanover by a strong 
British bomber force on the night of October 8-9, 1943. Thousands of incendiaries were 
showered down, German A.R.P. organizations carried out extensive demolitions to prevent the 
fires from spreading. The ribbon of light across the picture is the blazing Sallestrasse. 
Bottom left is a Lancaster silhouetted against the glare of the fires, /V/.o/,o, BritUh Ojjlcial 


and consuming about 15,000,000 gallons 
of petrol. No bomber forces bave yet 
reached this scale of power. But it 
was not necessarily the policy of Allied 
bombing totally to destroy cities, except 
to support the armies in the field. The 
target was enemy industry, not the 
people’s homes. 

The important Fockc-Wulf fighter 
assembly plant at Bremen was bombed 
by 107 Fortresses on April 17, 1943. 

^ Instead of rebuilding, 

Focke-Wulf evaemted 

^ 9'*^^ workers to 

Evacuated a small 

Pomeranian-Polish frontier town. On 
October 9, 1943, American bombers 
damaged 70 per cent of Marienburg. 
The Germans began to rebuild the 
badly damaged plant. On April 9, 
1944, American bombers destroyed 
nearly 70 per cent of the rebuilt 
factory. In attacks on those three days 
, J the 8th Ait Force lost 76 bombers and 
I fighters, but 217 enemy 


figliters were shot down in combat. 
The blow to the Luftwaffe in the air 
added to its industrial loss on the 
ground. 

In Bomber Command’s second ex- 
perimental mass raid by 1,036 bombers 
in the night following June 1, 1942, the 
bombers did not locate the target, 
which was Krupp’s Works, Essen, and 
unloaded all their bombs elsewhere. 
Bomber Command staff set out to 
remedy this failure. Attacks against 
Krupp’s works by four-engined bombers 
in the nights following March 5 and 12 
and April 3, 1943, damaged a quarter 
of the buildings. Attacks were made in 
the nights following April 30 and May 
27, but it was not until July 25, 1943, 
that damage assessment reached 64 
per cent. By December 1943 it was 
estimated that the works had sufifered 
40 per cent permanent reduction in 
output, plus six months’ production loss 
from the remainder of the works. When 
repairs neared completion, Bomber 
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Command struck in the nights follow- 
ing March 26 and April 26, 1944, and 
photographic reconnaissance showed 
that only six of 200 large buildings in 
the works were then undamaged. No- 
thing better illustrates the rising power 
of British bombing — 25 per cent effec- 
tive against Germany’s greatest in- 
dustrial target in the spring of 1943 
after failure in 1942, 54 per cent 
effective in the summer of 1943, and up 
to a possible 97 per cent in the spring 
of 1944. 

From the opening attack on Essen 
on March 5, 1943, the assault on the 
widely scattered industrial area of the 
Euhr continued for several months, and 
Bochum, Cologne, Dortmund, Ducssel- 
dorf, Muenchen-Gladbach, Muenchen- 
Kheydt and Wuppertal suffered great 
damage and curtailment of their heavy 
industries production. 

The combination of developed Tech- 
nique and increased weight of attack 
was responsible for the results obtained. 
In 1942 it was possible to drop 1,400 
tons of bombs only by making up a 
composite force ; in 1943 Bomber 
Command alone could drop 2,300 tons 
in one attack ; on April 10, 1944, a 


record load of 3,600 tons was dropped 
on rail targets in Prance and Belgium, 
and on April 20 a new record load of 
4,500 tons was carried to rail centres 
in W. Europe. The time spent over the 
target was progressively reduced from 
90 minutes to 30 minutes or less. 

So with the U.S.A. 8th A.F. : its first 
attack, on August 17, 1942, against the 
railway marshalling yards at Rouen {see 
pages 2516-2518) was made with 12 
Fortresses carrying 18 tons of bombs ; 
on June 21, 1944, more than 1,000 
Fortress and Liberator bombers dropped 
1,300 tons of bombs on Berlin’s railway 
system in a few minutes’ attack. 

For a long period Bomber Command’s 
losses averaged about four-and-a-half 
per cent. American day bomber losses 
were also heavy. A 
Enemy Fighter d irect assault upon 
Production enemy fighter assembly 
Attacked workshops was there- 
fore undertaken by the 
American 8th and 15th Air Forces, 
mainly between July 1943 and March 
1944. Tremendous air battles were 
fought over Germany and Austria with 
enemy fighters trying to keep the 
bombers from their targets. The fighter 
plants were still further dispersed. But 


the bombers and their escort fighters 
won the decision and prevented the 
German plan to build defensive fighters 
from reaching its intended scale. 

Then the two American air forces 
concentrated on the enemy oil industry. 
The 15th Air Force from Italy reduced 
the output of the Rumanian oilfields at 
Ploesti to less than one-quarter of its 
previous supply, and struck at the 
Austrian and Hungarian oilfields. The 
8th Air Force and R.A.F. Bomber 
Command attacked central Europe’s 
synthetic and natural oil supplies. 

From the beginning of the air block- 
ade, Bomber Command had struck at 
refineries, but at first (of necessity) on 
so small a scale as to be ineffective. 
Springtime in 1944 saw the position 
altered. By day the 8th Air F orce hit the 
synthetic plants of Leuna, Magdeburg, 
and Politz, damaging the great sprawl- 
ing works again and again. Bomber 
Command pathfinders located by night 
the Ruhr oil plants, lit them up with 
flares, marked them with target indi- 
cators, and the main forces bombed them. 
German oil output from all sources was 
once 15,000,000 tons a year. Allied air 
attacks greatly reduced that output. 

If it be borne in mind that heavy 


industries, oil, aircraft, submarine con- 
struction, tanks, guns, aluminium plants, 
instrument makers’ factories, V-weapon 
producers, railway workshops, road 
lorries, half-track vehicles, clothing 
manufacturers, shipbuilding yards, en- 
gine manufacturers for road, rail, sea, 
and air transport, makers of ball bear- 
ings, sparking plugs, carburettors, mag- 
netos, optical instruments and many 
other products had their output reduced 
and in some cases totally destroyed, 
while transport by railway, canal and 
road (by destruction of aqueducts and 
of bridges), river and sea (by laying of 
mines) was delayed and diverted, it will 
be understood how great was the con- 
tribution of strategic bombing to the 
blockade of German war industry ; 
especially when the forces allocated 
thereto were comparatively small rela- 
tive to the total air effort of the Allies 
on all fronts, certainly not much exceed- 
ing 15 per cent of Anglo-American air 
poTver, with almost no Russian air power 
at all. And by early 1945 about 1,000 
enemy ships had been sunk by mines, 
over 60 per cent of which had been laid 
by aircraft mostly of Bomber Command, 
whose air-laid magnetic and acoustic 
mines had sunk more than 700 ships. 



RUSSIAN BASES FOR AMERICAN BOMBERS 
On June 2, 1944, it was announced that American bombers from Italy, after bombing a target 
in Rumania selected by the Russian High Command, had flown on and made a first landing at 
American air bases in Russia, whose preparation, decided on at Teheran (November 28- 
December i, 1943), had been going on in secret since the previous February. Left, Lt.-Gen. 
Ira C. Eaker, Commanding Allied Air Forces in the Mediterranean from December, 1943, on a 
Russian aerodrome. Below, U.S. Flying Fortresses coming in to make their first landing in Russia. 

Photos, Associated Press ; Pictorial Press 
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LINES OF ALLIED STRATEGY IN 1943 

Naval, military and air operations in which the United Nations were engaged 
in 1943 have already been described in detail area by area. Here 
MaJ.'Gen, Sir Charles Gwynn examines the factors which determined Allied 
strategy as a whole, shows the links between the different campaigns, and 
explains their successful development in all fields as the year progressed 


T he politico-strategic aim of the 
Allies was from the first not merely 
to halt the aggressor Powers but to 
bring about their complete defeat by 
offensive action. Yet at the time when 
offtmsive plans were conceived, the 
fortunes of the Allies were at their 
lowest ebb, and the primary necessity 
was to ensure the security of the ba^’t^s 
from which offensives could 
bo launched. The situation 
was complicated by the fact 
that the British Empire and 
the TJ.S.A. were engaged in 
war with Japan from which 
Russia stood aloof. 

President Roosevelt and 
Mr. Churchill agreed that the 
defeat of Germany should 
take precedence over the 
defeat of Japan, but never- 
theless the bases from which 
the offensive against Japan 
would be launched had to 
be defended and further 
Japanese aggression halted. 

Into this problem came also 
the support of China in her 
resistance to Japan, for apart 
from other considerations 
China might eventually 
provide the most important 
base from which a decisive 
offensive could be launched. 

For the war against the 
Axis Powers and their satel- 
lites in EiTTope, there were 
three main potential offensive 
bases — Russia, the Middle 
East and Britain. 

Of these Russia un- 
doubtedly was of the most 
immediate importance, for 
only in Russia and by 
Russian armies could the bulk of 
Germany’s army, on which her strength 
primarily depended, be fully engaged. 
Russia being geographically isolated, 
the difficulty of assisting her and of 
co-ordinating her operations with those 
of the other Allies was great ; yet it 
was of supreme importance that not 
only should she be saved from the 
danger of defeat in detail, but that 
; her offensive power should be developed. 

, From the Middle East base there was 
possibility of opening a direct attack 
but it provided a spring-' 


board for an attack on her Italian 
partner and for other operations in the 
Mediterranean theatre to which a certain 
number of German troops might be 
diverted increasingly according to the 
degree Italy weakened. The Middle 
East base also was essential for opera- 
tions to restore the naval situation in 
tlie Mediterranean and to reopen this 



TRAVELLER'S RETURN 

Mr. ChurchiU’s luggage being unloaded from the Liberator bomber 
' Commando/ on his return to Britain after the Casablanca Conference, 
following which he had flown on to Egypt, Turkey, Cyprus and Tripoli. 
By the time he landed in Britain again he haa covered 10,000 miles, 
nearly all in ‘Commando,’ in which he had been to Russia and the 
Middle East the previous August. The plane bears Russian and Turkish 
emblems. On March 28, z 945, Mr. Churchill announed that ‘ Commando’ 
had been lost while flying to the U.S.A. PhotOf British OJ/icial 


all-important lateral line of sea com- 
munications. 

Britain provided the main base of 
sea power for all western overseas opera- 
tions and for the development of the air 
offensive against Germany. Further- 
more, it was the assembly and training 
area for British and American forces 
and the sole springboard from which an 
amphibious attack might ultimately be 
launched on the western seaboard of 
Europe. 

When, in June 1942, President 
Eoo.sevelt and Mr. Churchill met at 
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Washington (see illus., p. 2494), with 
Messrs. Soong and Litvinov representing 
China and Russia, the German summer 
offensive in Russia had started, and 
while the conference was in session news 
of Rommers victories in 'Libya and of 
the fall of Tobruk arrived. Furthermore, 
although the threat of an invasion of 
Britain had passed, the U-boat menace 
was at its height which, if 
it did not threaten Britain 
with starvation, by its in- 
roads on shipping immensely 
reduced the offensive poten- 
tial of the U.S.A. and the 
Empire. Yet it must have 
been clear that successful 
defence necessitated counter- 
offensive action, apart from 
the problem of an ultimate 
offensive to complete the 
defeat of the enemy. Co- 
ordination of passive defence 
being obviously impractic- 
able, each of the threatened 
countries, Russia, China and 
Britain, had in that respect 
to stand on its own feet. 
Mutual assistance therefore 
depended on the extent the 
counter-offensive potential- 
ities of each co\ild be in- 
creased by material aid, 
and by the extent counter- 
offensive action by each 
would cause the enemy to 
disperse or weaken his 
efforts. 

Russia and Britain 
(especially in Egypt) stood 
in need of material aid 
which the U.S.A,, not her- 
self directly threatened and 
commanding immense in- 
dustrial power, was in a position to 
supply ; and its delivery was in the main 
dependent on Anglo-American sea 
power, China also was in desperate 
need of material, but the difficulty of 
supply was well-nigh insurmountable. 
Material aid provided by the U.S.A., 
and as far as practicable by Britain, 
was therefore a fundamental strategical 
factor in building both the immediate 
defensive and ultimate offensive Allied 
potential. This in its turn implied the 
closest co-operation between Britain 
and the U.S.A. in the anti-U-boat 




v\’'ar and in the development of shipping 
resonxces. 

In other respects, assistance to Russia 
depended mainly on the extent to which 
the air ofiensive from Britain compelled 
a diversion of German air power and man 
power to anti-aircraft defence. There 
seemed little probability that Germany 
would divert any considerable elements 
of hex army from Russia to subsidiary 
theatres ; and although she was com- 
pelled to retain a large force to protect 
her western seaboard, that did not 
materially reduce her oSensive strength, 
for the troops so employed constituted a 
reserve that could be drawn on as 
required, being replaced by those that 
had become exhausted or depleted in 
the active theatres. 


Nevertheless, at this first Washington 
Conference the project for the Anglo- 
American landings in French North- 
Africa in co-operation with a counter- 
«r t.- offensive from Egypt 

was approved. Its aims 

T were (a) to expand the 

JuBe 1942 

to drive all Italian and German troops 
out of Africa, (b) to restore the 
naval situation in the Mediterranean 


and (c) to open the way for the 
final defeat of Italy and for such 
other operations as might, for the 
benefit of Russia, create an ulcer 
Germany could not afford to neglect. 
Incidentally, it was hoped that the 
French troops in North Africa would be 
drawn into the Free French movement 
and lead to the foundation of a substan- 
tial French Army. It seems improbable 
that the project was designed to be 


ALLIED CHIEFS DEMAND UNCONDITIONAL SURRENDER 
Mr. Churchill and Mr. Roosevelt at Casablanca in January 1943 where, with Marshal Stalin 's 
concurrence, it was decided to demand unconditional surrender from the Axis. Seated also is 
Admiral Ernest J. King, C.-in-C., U.S. Navy. Standing, right to left, are Field-Marshal Sir 
John Dill, British Military Member, Joint Staff Mission to Washington ; Lord Louis Mountbatten, 
Chief of Combined Operations ; Lieut.-General Sir Hastings Ismay, Chief Staff Officer to the 
Minister of Defence (Mr. Churchill). Photo ^ British Official 


directly co-ordinated with Russian 
operations, but rather to increase the 
offensive potential of the Western 
Powers and to establish unity of action 
between them. On receipt of the bad 
news from Libya, President Roosevelt 
took immediate steps to accelerate the 
flow of material aid to the Middle East, 
not only to strengthen the immediate 
defensive position there, but with a view 
to the projected counter-offensive by 
the Eighth Army — an essential part of 
the North Afr^an plan. 

The Washington Conference was 
followed by the visit of Mr. Churchill to 
Moscow in August. It can hardly be 
supposed that this meeting was designed 
to co-ordinate the more immediate 
Allied plans, but rather to ensure that 
ultimate aims coincided. By that date 
the German summer offensive had made 
alarming progress, and there seemed a 
serious danger that Russia might be 
deprived of her main sources of oil 
supply and thereby lose all ability to 
develop offensive power even if she 
were able to maintain a defensive 
struggle. Mr. Churchill has, however, 
stated that "he found Marshal Stalin 
full of confidence, and there can be no 
doubt that the latter had already a 
major counter-offensive in view when 
winter provided favourable conditions 
and the great new armies under training 
were ready to come into action. 
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of the 
Tide 


Since the projected counter-offensive 
in Egypt could not be launched till the 
late autumn when summer heat had 
passed and the necessary reinforcements 
of men and material rr, 
had arrived, it was clear 
that both in Russia 
and in the Middle 
East a defensive attitude would have 
to be maintained for some months, 
but that the counter-offensive in the 
two theatres would probably syncliro- 
nize, although not on a dcliberat<ily 
co-ordinated plan. In the event, the 
Eighth Army's offensive, the landings in 
North Africa, and the Stalingrad offen- 
sive within a space of three wcniks 
marked the turning of the tide. Th(ir(: 
was no seasonal suspension of operations 
during the winter of 1942-43, and the 
great campaigns of the latter year 
therefore really started in the autumn 
of 1942. Winter offensives in both 
theatres ran their course coiicuiTeiitly. 
The Russian offensive was brought to 
a pause partly by the reveirse suffered 
in the failure of the attempt to isolate 
the German forces in the Donbas and 
partly by the spring thaw ; while the 
surrender of Von Amim's army com- 
pleted the North African campaign. 

In both campaigns disastrous defeats 
had been inflicted on the enemy ; in both 
cases the security of the bases had beer 
ensured, and they had been greatly 
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NAVAL AND AIR CHIEFS AT CASABLANCA 
Admiral E. J. King^ C,-in-C. U.S. Navy, with Admiral of the Fleet Sir Dudley Pound, First Sea Lord 
and Chief of the Naval Staff, and (right) Lt.-General Henry H. Arnold, Commanding General of 
U.S. Army Air Forces, with Air Chief Marshal Sir Charles Portal, Chief of Air Staff of Great Britain, 
during the consultations on Allied .strategy for the coming year held at Casablanca in January 1943. 
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THE AXIS BEGINS TO RETREAT 

Compare this map showing the relative Axis and United Nations po.sitions as a result of the battle.s 
of 1943 with the map of Russia in page 2355, which shows the farthest penetration eastward of 
the German armies, and that of Europe in page 2345. In the West, the Allies had driven the 
axis out of Africa, regained Corsica, and over-run Sicily, Sardinia, and southern Italy. 
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extended and made suitable as sining- 
boards for further offensive operations. 
In particular, inEussia the great railway 
system running southwards from 
Moscow had been recaptured, providing 
much-needed lateral communicjitions. 
The African campaign had s('.cured 
naval and air bases required for amphi- 
bious operations against Italy, and had 
gone far to reopen the Mediterranean 
lateral route, although the Italian Fleet , 
and aircraft operating from Sicily and, 
Sardinia, still rendered it precarious. 

Furthermore, the disaster slui bad 
suffered in Russia made it difficult for 
Germany to fill the gap left by the 
annihilation of Von Arnim’s arryiy, 
while on tlie other hand the troops that. 
Von Arnim took to Tunis mig,ht ot.her- 
wise have been dispat ch(M.l to Russia to 
mitigate the effects of winter disasters." 
These were not calculated results but, 
as often happens, well-designed opera- 
tions even when independe.nt produce 
as valuable results as fully co-ordinated 
plans could do. 

The winter offensives having acliieved 
their main object, plans for the summer 
campaign could be put in 0 jieration . At 
the Casablanca Confer- ,, 
enceinjamiary between 
President Roosevelt and 
Mr. Churchill {see p. * 

2908), j)lans for the invasionof Sicily were 
made, although at that date tlie wint(ir 
campaigns were still in progress, and their 
i*€isiilts could not yet be certainly foreseen, 
but they had made such a wonderful start 
that the strategy to be pursued could be 
laid down and mutual understanding en- 
sured. In May the campaign in Tunisia 
ended, and when the President and Mr. 
Churchill met again at Washington in the 
same month, “ we set before ourselves as 
our principal objective the knocking 
of Italy completely out of the war this 
year,” explained Mr. Churchill later. 



It may be noted that the Western 
Allies, having once cleared North 
Africa, could proceed with ofEensive 
operations unhampered by defen- 
AUied s i V e considerations . 

strategy for "’I tie other 

1943 hand, had still to 
consider the possibility 
of recovery and a renewal of the 
offensive by Germany. Moreover, it 
was evident that although the defeat 
of the German armies would be Russia’s 
primary object there was little prospect 
of such defeat being immediately de- 
cisive in view of the vast spaces in 
which the enemy had room for evasive 
action, made all the easier by his 
possession of good railway ‘ communi- 
cations. Recovery of her territory in 
German occupation was therefore a 
very important aim of Russian strategy, 
not only to strengthen her defensive 
and economic situation, but to deprive 
the enemy of room to manoeuvre. Yet 
tlie more territory that was recovered, 
the longer Russian communications 
would become. On all counts, therefore, 
Allied strategy for the remainder of 
1943 aimed at closing the ring round 
Germany and wearing down her strength, 
rather than achieving immediate results 
which would force her to accept un- 
conditional surrender. 

The summer campaigns, which have 
already been described, may be sum- 
mariijed as follows : 

The Russian campaign started witli 
the great defensive battle in the Kursk 
salient, which must certainly be re- 
garded as one of the decisive battles in 
lustory, for her defeat in it deprived 
Germany of all power of further aggres- 
sion and opened the way for the Russian 
offensive {see Chapter 282). There is 
evidence that Marshal Stalin deliber- 
ately awaited the German attack, in 
order to launch his oSensive when his 
opponent had exhausted his strength ; 
and he certainly took all precautions to 
meet the attack with a minimum ex- 
penditure of his own reserve power. 

Thenceforward Russian strategy 
followed its own course, applying con- 
tinuous pressure, recovering vast tracts 
of Russian territory, and by alternating 


Germans in 
Russia Evade 
Final Defeat 


blows inflicting heavy 
losses of men and 
material on the enemy. 
The German army was 
too huge a force to be defeated in 
one decisive battle, and the strategic 
aim was rather to spKt it up and 
defeat it in detail. That object was 
to a large extent attained, and it 
was only by long and skilfully executed 
retreats that the Germans evaded com- 
plete defeat. Apart from the immense 
improvement in her own position that 



WELCOME TO TRIPOLI 

On his homeward journey from the Middle East, Mr. Churchill landed at Castel Benito aerodrome, 
Tripolitania, on February 5, 1943. He was received by Generals Alexander and Montgomery, and 
drove through Tripoli, where he reviewed Imperial troops and addressed the Eighth Army. He is 
here shaking hands on his arrival with General Sir Bernard Montgomery. Below, Mr. Churchill, 
with General Montgomery, leaves the quarters in which he stayed at Tripoli. Photos^ British OjfficUd 



her ofEensive won and the proof it gave, 
of her oflensive power under both 
summer and winter conditions, Russia, 
by containing the mass of the German 
army, greatly facilitated the exploita- 
tion of the Allied victories in North 
Africa. 

On their part the Allies, having 
secured the necessary base in North 
Africa, concentrated on the defeat of 
Italy, for which the capture of Sicily 
was a necessary preliminary step, since, 


as in all amphibious operatic us, air 
cover was an essential factor. The, 
Sicilian landing was all the more notable 
a.s being the first large-scale opposed 
landing undertaken under modern arm- 
ament conditions, and it provided much 
useful experience Chapter 283). 
Whether it would have been so com- 
pletely successful had not the Russian 
campaign prevented the Germans from 
adequately filling the gap left by Von 
Arnim's army, may be doubted. 
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BRITISH COMMANDERS CONFER AT SEA 
Following the Allied victory in Tunisia, Mr. Churchill went to Washington in May 1943. From 
May 13-26 he and President Roosevelt were planning how to knock Italy completely out of the 
war. Here Mr. Churchill is holding a preliminary conference on board the warship which took 
him to America with (left to right) Air Chief Marshal Sir Charles Portal, Admiral of the Fleet 
Sir Dudley Pound, General Sir Alan Brooke, and Field-Marshal Sir Archibald Wavell, C.-in-C., India. 


The Allied advance in Sicily brought 
about Mussolini’s downfall and gave 
proof of Italian willingness to surrender, 
but with the chaotic conditions prevail- 
ing Badoglio required some time to 
establish his position sufficiently to take 
the final step. He had to be assured of 
Allied support to meet German reaction 
(and that support was at first limited 
to the crossing of the Straits of Messina), 
Shortage of shipping, made all the 
more acute by losses sufEered in North 
Africa and Sicily, rendered it impractic- 
able immediately to stage a new am- 
phibious operation on a scale large 
enough to strengthen Badoglio’s hand. 

Such reinforcements as the Germans 
s^nt to Italy were used to secure control 
over the north, and Keswselring was left 
to delay the Allied advance, in the south 
■Tk* « little Italian assist- 

- ance of Allied terms 

^ was announced on Sep- 
tember 8 (see Hist. Doct. CCLXXII, 

p, 2866), and the Salerno landing came 
next day. By a narrow margin, 

Kesselring had insufficient force to 
deal with it. How nearly his counter- 
att^acks came to success and how 
efiectively his small army held up the 
Ailies’ advance towards Borne is told 
in Ohajpters 286 and 302. The Allies 
rinder-estimated the difficul- 
and expected 


a more favourable climate, with the 
result the invasion of Italy was in some 
respects disappointing. It revealed, 
however, the inherent difficulty of am- 
phibious operations which had been 
somewhat obscured by the compara- 
tively easy success of the Sicilian land- 
ings, due largely to the feebleness of 
Italian resistance. It thus gave useful 
warning of the degree of preparation 
necessary before a landing in France 
could be attempted, and it went far to 
allay the uninstructed popular demand 
for an enterprise which, if prematurely 
launched, would certainly have resulted 
in disastrous failure. 

Kesselring, without drawing much on 
German reserves, was able to check the 
Allied advance on Borne, and the most 
immediately serious results for the 
Germans of Badoglio’s defection were 
that the airfields in southern Italy 
provided a base from which Austria and 
parts of Germany, previously inacces- 
sible, could be bombed. The loss of 
Sardinia and Corsica also was a threat 
to southern France which made new 
demands for protective troops. Even 
more important, Italian troops in Greece 
and the Balkans had to be replaced by 
Germans — ^all the more so because the 
possession of a base in southern Italy 
opened up the possibility of an Allied 
landing on the east coast of the Adriatic ; 
while the resistance movements in 
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those countries were stimulated by 
arms transported from Italian airfields. 
At the same time the Adriatic and the 
Gulf of Genoa no longer provided 
Kesselring with safe sea communications. 
The surrender of the Italian Fleet, 
— a potential danger although it had 
always been strangely ineffective — left 
the Allies undisputed masters of the 
Mediterranean, except in the Aegean, 
which was still commanded by Axis air- 
craft. On the whole, the Italian cam- 
paign, if at this stage disaj)pointing 
in its tactical results, produced strategic 
effects of immense value to the Allied 
cause as a whole. 

Concurrently with land operations 
east and south, the Allied air offensive 
based on Britain (see Chap. 296) was 
constantly growing in power, especially 
after the heavily armed 
Amencan bombers 
made long-range day 
bombing practicalvle. 

Although there were no indications 
that bombing would by itself produce 
decisive results on German morale or 
on her war industries, it forced the 
Germans to assign increased parts of 
the Luftwaffe to defence and to divert 
an immense amount of manpower to 
repair work and anti-aircraft organiza- 
tion. The Luftwaffe weakened under 
the stress of dispersion and the inability 
. to maintain production of aircraft and 
trained personnel on a scale to com- 
pensate for dispersion, while Allied air 
superiority steadily increased. 

Yet it was perhaps in the war at sea 
that in 1943 the tide turned most 





decisively against Germany {see Chapter 
284), and on sea power the contribution 
of the Western Allies to the common 
cause depended, in the west and in the 
Ear East. Mr. Churchill had always 
given first priority to the anti-U-boat 
war, and in 1943 not only did new 
construction of shipping begin to over- 
take losses, but the linking of air and 
sea power both for protective and 
offensive action had begun to give 
results of far-reaching importance. The 
danger of raids by German surface 
warships still necessitated the retention 
of a high proportion of the Eoyal 
Navy’s capital ships in Home waters, 
but this was compensated for by the 
growing power of the American Navy. 

During 1942, and even in ’43, Allied 
strategy in the Far East was designed 
to arrest Japanese aggression and to 
ensure the security of the bases and lines 
of communication essential to the 
ultimate devclopnu'nt of a comitcr- 
offensivc. The battles of the Coral 
Sea and Midway Island, tlio defeat 
of the Japanese landing at Milne Bay 
and the repulse of the attempt to 
capture Port Moresby were all essentially 
defensive victories {see Chapter 249). 
Even the landing on Guadalcanal {see 


Chapter 250), the advance across the 
Owen Stanley range, and the offensive 
in Arakan {see Chapter 270) had a 
definite defensive purpose. But during 
1943, although Japan had not entirely 
abandoned further aggressive designs, 
and although operations in the Far 
East were limited by the priority given 
to the war with Germany, Allied strategy 
was offensive so far as resources per- 
mitted. This proved so successful that 
by the end of the year Japan in her 
distant outposts was on the defensive, 
and the Allies had extended the base 
tor their ultimate offensive. 

The dominating idea in Allied strategy 
in the Pacific theatre was to make a 
maximum use of air power to secure air 
superiority over a constantly extending 
area in which the Navy and convoys 
under its protection could operate in 
reasonable security from air attack, 
and into which the enemy’s still superior 
Fleet would enter at its peril. In view 
of the limited number of aircraft carriers 


at the time available and the danger of 
exposing such vulnerable ships, this 
policy entailed the maximum use of 
shore-based aircraft and the necessity 
of securing successive bases from which 
they could operate. Consequently land 
and amphibious oporatious in the first 
instance were designed to secure ad- 
vanced air bases, and each sucli opera- 
tion had to be carried out within a 
range at which the co-operation of laud- 
, based fighter aircraft was possible. 

Thus in New Guinea, although a 
continuous advance by land was, under 
immense dilficul ties, 
practicable, air support - parifir 
was essential, not only 
to cover lines oi com- 
munication which perforce depended 
on sea transport, but to prevent the 
enemy reinforcing his detachments 
by sea (see Chapter 27()). In the 
Solomon Islands, where each step 
involved a completely amphibious 
operation, the same limitations were 


FIRST MEETING OF THE ‘ BIG THREE ’ 

Marshal Stalin, President Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill on the steps of the Soviet Embassy at 
Teheran, Persia, during the first joint meeting of the three leaders, November 28-December i, 
1943. They * reached complete agreement as to the scope and timing of the operations which 
will be undertaken from the East, West and South.’ Close behind them in this photograph 
stand (left to right) Field-Marshal Sir John Dill, Marshal Voroshilov, General Sir Alan Brooke 
and Admiral William D. Leahy, Chief of Staff to the President. Photo, JirUifth (\f]ivial 





placed on the length of each step. (See 
Chapter 287.) 

At one stage it seemed that this island- 
hopping procedure, however successful 
each hop might be, would be inter- 
minable. Nev^ertlieless, by the end of 
the year advanced air 
bases had been secured 
which immensely in- 
creased the area in 
which an air umbrella could be 
provided, giving the Allied Navies 
greater liberty of action and denying the 
enemy power of maintaining communi- 
cation with his advanced bases. These, 
imder air attack, soon lost their offen- 
sivo potentialities — TIabaul being a 


Advanced 
Pacific Air 
Bases Secured 


Britain, leaving many of the Solomons 
still in occupation by powerless Japanese 
forces. Thus by the close of the year 
Japan fomid the Allies steadily en- 
croaching on her outer ring of bases, 
and she was uuahle to bring assistance 
to or maintain communication with 
them without risking a fleet action 
within range of Allied laiid-hascd air- 
craft. Rabaul she still held, but she 
found it impossible to use it as a naval 
base and was compelled instead to use 
Truk, 700 miles to the north in the 
Caroline Islands. She was also com- 
pelled for much the same reasons to 
abandon her foothold in the Aleutian 
T'^lands in the far no^-th. Now clearly on 


Mountbatten as its chief r(‘li(‘V('(l the 
Commander-iii-Chief in India of r(‘- 
sponsibility for operations against Japan 
iind indicated the scal(‘. on which tiny 
would ultimately bo carried out. Short- 
age of shippiiig and the prior claims of 
amphibious operations in the Mediter- 
ranean and those under preparation in 
Britain denied Lord Louis the ;r(\sour(M‘s 
required for amphibious operations on 
a large scale, and the barrier of road- 
less mountains made it diflicult to 
reconquer Biirnni, from India. NevertJie- 
Icss, the organization was created ami 
the seed sown for the development of 
an offensive policy. The air olTeusivi*. 
against Ja])aiicse con.ununi(iations and 
(‘.stabl ishme tits was s t ej i.( i i 1 v 



increased and air transport of 
war material to China. \va.s 
develo]')ed. 

Furtliermore, a seJuum' put 
forward by Gcuieral Stilwell, 
Ceiieral Ohiang Kai-sluJc’s 
American adviser, for oixviiiiig 
a new road connecting the head 
of the Assam railway with th<‘ 
old Burma road at tin*. 
Chinese frontier was a]) proved. 
General Stilwidl undm-took to 
cover the roa,d construction 
with his Chiiu\se troops trained 
and equipped in India. To 
safeguard th(i Assam railway 
British and Indian troo jjs W(.‘.r(‘ 
stationed on the frontier 
mainly in Manipur, a.nd tiny 
also covered the improvmjKuit 
of roads leading ai‘,r(>ss tlu* 
mountains with a vi<.‘W to 
operations in north Burma. 
To divert Ja]:>am‘.se forci^s 
from interference with Oemu'al 
Stilwelks operations, the 
Arakan offensive was resinned. 


LEASE-LEND AID FOR RUSSIA 

The third agreement tor the provision of armaments, food, and other supplies to Russia was 
signed in London on October 19, 1943, by (right to left) the Rt. Hon. Oliver Lyttelton (Great 
Britain), Mr. J. Winant, U.S. Ambassador (U.S.A,), M. Gusev, Soviet Ambassador (U.S.S.R.), 
and Mr. Vincent Massey, High Commissioner (Canada). Sir Alexander Cadogan, Permanent 
Under-Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (Great Britain) and M. Borisenkev, Trade Delegate 
(U.S.S.R.) also signed the agreement. Photo, P.N.A, 


notable case. Concurrently, the Allied 
naval strength, especially in aircraft 
carriers, grew steadily, and it became 
apparent that a more rapid procedure 
might be adopted. Instead of clearing 
Japanese occupied islands successively, 
it was realized that those detachments 
which could be neutralized and isolated 
by air and naval action might be by- 
passed, while other islands in the 
Japanese outer defences could be cap- 
tured by amphibious operations under 
cover of carrier-borne and long-range 
shore-based aircraft. 

By this method a footing was obtained 
and .on New 


the defensive, Japan had to meet 
General MacArthur's armies steadily 
progressing up the north coast of New 
Guinea, heading by that route towards 
the Philippines, while Admiral Nimitz 
by wider-flung amphibious operations 
was heading towards the various island 
groups that formed a protective ring to 
her Home waters. 

The Allied offensive strategy taking 
shape at this stage was decided on in 
broad outline at the Quebec Conference 
held in August 1943, where the Japanese 
war was the main subject for dis- 
cussion. The creation of the South- 
East Asia Command with Lord Louis 


and General Wingate’s Chin- 
dits, stiirtiiig strategical use of gmx-ilhi 
warkre supplied by air traus])<>rt, had 
much the same ob j ec t. (See Chupt, e r 270. ) 

Thus in the Far East as in Eurojx^ the 
stage was set for the full develop- 
ment of the great offensive in 1944, the 
plans for whifdi were settled at I’elu^ran 
in December 1943 (mi Hist, Doct. 
CCLXVI, p. 2036). These i)laus, of 
course, envisaged the continuance of the 
offensive during the wint(*r both in 
Russia and Italy, but it was chuirly not 
expected that the decisive stage of the 
war would be reached in Europe before 
the following summer, when the full 
power of the Western Allies could be 
thrown into the struggle. It may, how- 
ever, be presumed that the outlook 
was so encouraging that it was agreed 
that the new strategic technique against 
Japan might be developed without 
detriment to the common cause. 
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Diary of the War 

NOVEMBER and DECEMBER. 1943 


November 1. Itussiaiis recaptured 
Perokop and iVi-miansk. R.A.P. damaged 
over 200 rivercrafb along Irrawaddy 
(Burma). U.S. Marines landed on 
Bougainville; Japanese cruiser and 4 
dosti'oyors sunk in engagement off 
Empress Augusta Bay (Solomons). 

November 2. Heavy attack by TJ.S.A. 
intli A.F. on Wicner-Hcustadt (Austria). 

November 3. U.S.A. 8th A.F. made 
biggest raid of war to date on Wilhelms- 
ba-ven ; shattering night attack by 
Xlomber Command on Duesseldorf. 5tb 
Artny captured Sessa Aururica (Italy). 

November 4- XJ.S. troops crossed 
Upper Volturno ; 8th Army captured 
Isornia (Italy). 

November 5, British troops crossed 
the Garigliano (Italy). U.S.A. 10th A.F. 
heavily homhed Akyab (Arakan). 

November 6. Kiev, capital of Ukraine, 
carried by assault by Bed Army. 

November 6-7 (night). Japanese 
troops landed on Bougainville (Solomons). 

November 7. 1st Ukrainian Army 
rcciiptured Fastov. Sth Army reached 
the Sangro river (Italy). 

November 8. 1st Ukrainian Army 
rccaT)turcd over 60 localities including 
Makarov. Turin heavily bombed by day. 

November 9. Ited Army recaptured 
Borodianka and Ijoouovka. Sth Army 
ca.i)turcd (\'iHtiglione ; Genoa and ViUar 
IVrosa heavily bombed (Italy). Agree- 
ment to establish UNERA signed by 44 
nat ions in Washingt.on. General do Gaulle 
l)(‘coines sole president of French Com- 
iiutt <‘0 of National Ijiboratioin 

November 10. 1st Ukrainian Army 
rc(^a pi ured Ivankovo and Mirovka ; Soviet 
rnarimts landed in Crimea. Bomber Com- 
mand night attack on Modano (I'Vance). 

November 11. 1st Ukrainian Army 
reca.|ittu-e(l over 100 places including 
B rusi 1 o V, Bom her Com rnand made lieavy 
niglit att ack on (Cannes ( France), Success- 
ful attack by 200 Allied Liberators on 
Xlabaul : J apa nese cruiser and 2 destroyers 
sunk, cruiser and 1 1 destroyers probably 
sunk, 88 (uieiny planes destroyed for loss 
of 17 Allieii planes. 

November 12. Strong German para- 
chute forces landed in Leros (Dode- 
canese). American troops withdrawn 
from ChoiseuJ (Solomons), 

November 16. formation of 

U.S. bombers attacked Knaben molyb- 
denum mines and Ilyukan power station 
(Norway). Anglo- Italian garrison on 
l iCros .surrendered. U.S, bombers attacked 
Hongkong and Swatow (China). 

November 17. German counter- 
attack launched in Kiev bulge (U.S.S.R.). 
At night heavy concentrated attack by 
lioinl)or Command on Ludwigshafen 
(Germany). 

November 18. Recapture of Rezh- 
itza aiul Koroaten by Red Army. 
Bomlxn- Command made simultaneous 
major attacks on Berlin and Ludwigs- 
liafViu (Germany). Yugoslav partisans 
announced capture of Jankovac. 

November 19. Heavy night attack 
by Bomber Command on Leverkusen 
(Germany). British made first crossing 
of Kangro river (Italy). 

November 21. Yugoslav partisa.ns 
reported capture of Foca (Bosnia). 


November 22. British and Canadian 
bombers dropped 2,300 tons of bombs 
on Berlin at night. 

November 22-26. Cairo Conference 
(Roosevelt, Churchill, Chiang Kai-shek). 

November 23. Second successive night 
attack in force by Bomber Command on 
Berlin (1,500 tons). U.S. troops captured 
Makin and Betio (Gilbert Islands). 

November 24. Sth Army crossed 
Sangro for five miles inland from Adriatic 
(Italy). Heavy daylight attack by 
N.W.A.A.F. on Toulon (France). 

November 25. Strong Bomber Com- 
mand force made sharp concentrated 
night raid on Franlcfort-on-Main. Chang- 
teh invested by Japanese (China). Four 
Japanese destroyers sunk, one damaged 
in Solomons engagement. 

November 26. Russians reoccupied 
Gomel. 1,000 U.S. aircraft attacked 
Bremen ; two major night attaclcs by 
Bomber Command on Berlin and Stutt- 
gart. Australians captured Sattelberg 
(New Guinea). 

November 27 and 28. Attacks by 
U.S.A. 10th A.F. on Rangoon (Burma). 

November 28. 8th Army launched an 
offensive from Sangro bridge-head (Italy). 

November 28-December 1. Teheran 
Conference (Stalin, Roosevelt, Churchill). 

November 29. Violent German attacks 
with strong armoured forces in Kiev 
salient. Heavy daylight attack on Bremen 
by U,S. Fortresses. Australians captured 
Bonga and Gusika (New Guinea). 

November 30. Russians evacuated 
Koroston. U.S. Fortresses bombed Solin- 
gen (Germany). 

December 1. U.S. bombers again 
attacked Solingen. German ** winter 
lino in Italy shattered. Yugoslav 
partisans announced capture of Bares. 

December 2. Groat force of Lancasters 
and Halifa^es dropped over 1,500 tons 
of bombs on Berlin. 6th Ai’my, after 
heavier barrage than at Alamcin, launched 
offensive in central Italy, and pushed 
forward two miles. Strong U.S. bomber 
formation attacked Marseilles (Prance). 

December 3. Bomber Command in 
great strength made night attack on 
Leipzig. 8th Army captured Lanciano 
(Italy). Changteh fell to Japanese (China). 

December 4. Sth Army captured San 
Vito and reached Moro river (Italy). 
U.S. task forces raid Marshalls and Nauru. 

December 4-6. Roosevelt, Churchill 
and I nonu of Turkey met in Cairo. 

December 5. First daylight raid on 
Calcutta : 600 civilian casualties. 

December 6. Moro river crossed hy 
Sth Army (Italy). 

December 7. 6th Army captured peak 
of Monte Camino (Italy). 

December 8. Australians captured 
Wareo (New Guinea). Nauru Island 
bombarded by U.S. task force. 

December 9. 5th Army, after nine 
days* bitter fighting, in control of Monte 
Camino and Monte Maggiore (Italy). 
Chinese recaptured Changteh (China), 

December 10, Red Army recaptured 
Znamenka. 

December 11, Pierce tank battles in 
Kiev salient. Daylight attack on Emdcn 
by U.S. A. 8tb A.F. 

December 12- Arrival of Brazilian 


Military Mission in Algiers announced. 
Czech-Soviet alliance signed in Moscow. 

December 13. All enemy attacks 
held in Kiev salient. 000 tons of bombs 
dropped on Kiel by U.S.A. Sth A.F. 

December 14. Red Army recaptured 
Cherkassy after 5 days of bitter street 
fighting. Allied aircraft attacked aero- 
dromes near Athens (Greece). 

December 15. Strong U.S. bomber 
formations gave Innsbruck (Austria) its 
first raid ; Bolzano also bombed. Evacu- 
ation of Allied troops a nd Greek civilians 
from Samos announced. Yugoslav par- 
tisans announced Gcrmari occupation ol 
Briboj and Rudo. Siiccessfid landings 
by U.S, 6th Army in New Britain. 
Australians captured Lakoua (New 
Guinea). First trial of war criminals. 
Kharkov (U.S.S.R.). 

December 16. Major night atta,ck on 
Berlin by Bomber Command (1,.600 tons). 

December 18. General MacArthur 
announced Americans in control of Arawe 
Isthmus (New Britain). 

December 19. U.S. Fortresses heavily 
raided Innsbruck (Austria) ; smaller 
force bombed Augsburg (Bavaria ). 

December 19-20 (night). Heavy 
attack on Bangkok by newly formed 
Eastern Air Command (Siam). 

December 20. Over 500 U.S. Fortresse.s 
and Liberators made daylight attack on 
Bremen (1,200 tons); Bomber Command 
dropped 2,000 tons on Prankfort-on-Main. 
followed by Mosciuito attack. 

December 21, Yugoslav partisans 
captured Vojnie, near Zagreb. Recapture 
by Chinese of several towns in ** Rice 
Bowl ” area reported. 100 enomy planes, 
16 destroyed, attacktxl Arawe (New 
Britain), 

December 22. Otli Army captured 
Monte Cavallo (Italy). 

December 23. French “ rocket cofist ” 
bombed for fourth successive, day by 
Allied bombers. R.A.F. night attack on 
Berlin : 1,000 tons of bombs dropped, 

December 24. 1st Ukrainian Army 
went over to offensive in Kiev bulge ; 
Gorodok recaptured by Red Army. Over 
2,000 Allied aircraft attacluHl special 
military installations in Pas-de-CaJais 
area: none lost. Commanders of Eurofxjaii 
armies of liberation announced. 

December 26. Battleship “ Scharn- 
homt ” sunk off Noiw'n y by l lome h’leet. 

December 27. Command ing ridge 
(“The Pimple”) in Ramu Valley cap- 
tured by AustraHan.s (New Guinea). 

December 27 and 28. Tliree (hu-man 
destroyers and a German blockade- 
runner destroyed in the Hay of* Hiscay. 

December 28. 1st Ukrainian Army 
recaptured Korostyshev and w<nno 60 
other localities. Ca.na.dia.ns gaine<l Adi 
posscssi<»r» of Ortoiia after 0 days of bitter 
fighting ( Italy). 

December 28 and 29. Cape Gloucester 
airfields stormed by U.S. Marines (New 
Britain). 

December 29. 1st Ukrainian Army 
recupturod over 250 localities, including 
Korosten and Chernyakov. Bomber 
Command attacked Berlin (2,000 tons). 

December 31, Zhitomir retaken by 
storm by So^1et troops. 



Cbapter 298 

INDIA : ARSENAL OF ATTACK ON JAPAN 

The year 1944 passed in India without any major event or catastrophe, except 
for the Japanese incursion into Assam {described in Chapter 299), In the 
political sphere, the release of Mr. Gandhi on health grounds vtm followed by 
further vain ejforts among the Indian leaders to achieve unity among them- 
selves. In the war sphere, Indians continued to serve with valour and distinction 
in all the services. In the industrial sphere, India'* s contribution grew in 
importance. For the history of India during 1943, see Chapter 267 


T hk year 1944- opened for India brought to the fore problems which tlie 
with the Japanese massing for Government tackled with an alert eye 
an all-out attack on the north- to the post-war future as well as to the 
eastern frontier. It ended with the immediate requirements of the war 
steady advance of the United Nations itself. Politically, there was much dis- 
forces — conspicuous among them the cussion ; but no solution of the stubborn 
British Fourteenth Army (whose exist- problems of controversy was found, 
cnce was revealed in an announcement In Bengal, a Province which, besides 
from the S.E. Asia Command on being the centre of vital industrial enter- 
January 11) — along the road to Man- prises, shared with Assam the unenvi- 
dalay. The enemy’s onslaughts had able distinction of being closest to the 
been held and ultimately broken, two war zone, Mr. R. G. Casey assumed 
out of three Japanese divisions engaged office as Governor on January 22 {see 
on the Imphal-Kohima front alone being p. 2803). He speedily made himself 
virtually wiped out. Behind the screen acquainted with conditions in the 
maintained by the gallantry of the Province, examining particularly the 
British, Indian, Gurkha, African, Ameri- effect of measures taken to cope with 
can, and Chinese forces in the field, the the distress caused by the famine of the 
Government and people of India under previous year. Official reports at the 
the leadership of the Viceroy, Field- end of January were encouraging : 
Marshal Lord Wavell, continued to Bengal could expect a bumper rice crop, 
strengthen resources of the country as The Central Government had under- 
“ bridgehead and arsenal ” of the United taken to supply Greater Calcutta’s food- 
Nations for waging war against Japan, grain requirements on a rationed basis 
In this fifth year of war, the strain for thirteen months. The Government 
on India’s economy and manpower of Bengal had managed to set up a food- 



CHIANG KAI-SHEK IN INDIA 


Following the Cairo Conference in November 1943, Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek broke his 
return journey in India where he visited many of the centres in which Chinese soldiers were 
undergoing training by United States officers. Here the Chinese leader sits beside Admiral 
Mountbatten, Supreme Allied Commander, S.E. Asia, during a tour of inspection 
centre in eastern India. Madame Chiang Kai-shek, who accompanied the 
to Cairo (see page 2638), sits beside the driver of the jeep. Photo, Planet News 
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grain reserve of 100,000 tons. Under 
Mr. Casey’s inspiring Icadcrshi].), the 
Province during the year saw a pro- 
gressive improvement in conditions ; 
but he was careful to insist tliat plans 
for procuring rice should be laid not for 
1944 alone, but for several years ahead. 

In April Mr. Casey warned tliosc who 
maliciously advised cultivators not to 
sell to the Government. He urged the 
public to co-operate with the Govern- 
ment because the one way to defeat 
the Government’s arrangements lor 
averting famine would be denial of that 
co-operation. In July he was able to 
tell the instigators of hoarding that as 
the result of success in procuring rice, 
hoarders would hold on to stocks at the 
risk of incurring heavy losses. 

The severity of Bengal’s calamity, 
aggravated by human error, was symp- 
tomatic of a strain which was general 
in India though better borne elsewhere. 

The new Viceroy had begun his term 
of office by laying stress on the need for 
close study of India’s economic con- 
ditions, and the year opened with an 
historic event in the 
realm 01 science. On 
January 3 Professor , 

A. V. Hill, Secretary 
of the Royal Society, presided in New 
Delhi over the first meeting of that 
Society ever held outside Great Britain 
since its founding in 1062. This 
meeting preceded the opening by Lord 
Wavell of the annual Indian Science 
Congress at Delhi University. Professor 
Hill gave from the Prime Minister a 
message in which Mr. Churchill com- 
mended to the scientists of the world 
the task of directing knowledge to the 
purposes of peace and human good. To 
the notable list of Indian Fellows of the 
Society, Professor Hill then proceeded 
to admit the two latest elected to that 
honour : Sir Shanti Bhatnagar, chemist, 
who had invented an unl)reakable con- 


tainer for air-dropped material which 
played an important part in the Chindit 
operations in Burma (see p. 2692) and 
was afterwards used in Allied operations 
everywhere, and Dr. Homi J. Bahba, 
physicist. Professor Hill’s tour in India 
for the purpose of advising the Govern- 
ment on scientific and industrial 




GIFTS FOR THE VICEROY 


On August 10, 1944 it was announced that Field-Matshal Lord Wavell, Viceroy of India, had recently toured the 
Manipur front, near the Assam-Burnaa border, and, accompanied by the Maharajah of Manipur* visited Imphal, 
Kohima, and Bishenpur, and decorated men of the 14th Army. Lord Wavell also thanked the Naga hill men for their 
help against the Japanese, and is here seen accepting gifts from them at Kohima, Fhoto^ Jndirm Official 
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THIS WAS NAGA VILLAGE, KOHIMA 

Jail Hill, Hospital Hill, Garrison Hill, Naga Village, Treasury Ridge, Gun Spur, Aradura Spur . . . those were the 
names of places where the heroes of the defence of Kohima fought and fell. Here is Naga Village, after war had 
swept over it during the brief Japanese invasion of India in early 1944. Below, British and Gurkha troops moving 
up behind tanks during the pursuit of the Japanese which followed the clearinc of the Kohima-Imphal road in lime. 
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THIS WAS NAGA VILLAGE, KOHIMA 

]ail Hill, Hospital Hill, Garrison Hill, Naga Village, Treasury Ridge, Gun Spur, Aradura Spur . . . those were the 
names of places where the heroes of the defence of Kohima fought and fell. Here is Naga Village, after war had 
swept over it doting the brief Japanese invasion of India in early 194 Below, British and Gurkha troops moving 
op behind tanks during the pursuit of the Japanese which followed the clearing of the Kohinia 4 mphal road in |un& 
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(below) KOHIMA-IMPHAL ROAD WINDS ON TO TIDDIM 
The road between Kohima and Imphal was cleared of the Japese by June 22, 1944. The British continued operations 
during the monsoon season, pushing the enemy farther and farther back ; but it was not until the monsoon ended 
that on October t4 they were able to open a tank attack on Tiddim (Burma), captured on Oct 19. This aerial 
photograph shows the toad from Imphal to Tiddim winding through the hills, Boks, Mtish and Indian OffiM 
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Sir ARDESHIR DALAL Sir S. S. BHATNAGAR 

Part author of tlie Bombay Plan, a Sir Shanti Swarup Bhatnagar,O.B.E., 
scheme of development for Indian D.Sc., Director of Scientific and 
industry drawn up by Indian busi- Industrial Research, was at Delhi 
ness irien, a former Indian Civil admitted a Fellow of the Royal 
Servant, and a member of the well- Society in January 1944 during 
known firm of Tata, Sir Ardeshir the first meeting of the Society 
was appointed by the Viceroy head ever held outside Britain since its 
of the new Department of Planning foundation in 1662. Among his 
and Development whose creation inventions was an unbreakable 
was announced on June r, 1944, container for air-dropped material. 

Photon, Indian OJfLcial 


out that any of 
them could secure 
release by the 
simple process of 
withdrawing from 
the “ quit India '' 
resolution of 
August 1942, and 
so co-operate in 
the tasks ahead. 
There was ample 
scope for political 
activity in at- 
tempting the task 
of preliminaiy 
examination of 
the constitutional 
problems of India 
by an authorita- 
tive body of 
Indians."* If such 
a body were to 
come into being 
the Government 
would give it 
every help. 

In defining his 
own tasks, Lord 
Wavell put first, 
assistance to the 


to make it clear that the Government's 
policy still stood, and that there were 
means of breaking down the impasse 
if Indian political leaders were disposed 
to co-operate in the war effort. 

Meanwhile the Government proceeded 
to direct that effort and at the same 
time to plan Indians post-war economy. 
India continued, therefore, on her 
paradoxical way. Her war effort, 
involving the raising 
of armies, expanding Indian 
industrial manpower Casualties 

and technique, went 
ahead, and the unprecedented strain 
on her manpower and economy was 
courageously and effectively met by 
Government and people. Figures given 
to Parliament in London on January 16, 
1945, showed that Indian casualties 
to November 30, 1944, totalled 152,597 
(killed, 17,415 ; missing, 13,935 ; 
wounded, 35,224 ; prisoners, 76,023). 

Yet the two chief political parties — 
at variance with one another — main- 
tained aloofness from the war. The 
press refiected this Janus-like attitude : 
on political and constitutional issues, 
in the main it supported the recal- 
citrants ; with very few exceptions, it 


resear<*li. produced from him some inspir- 
ing addresses both in India and, on his 
return, to the i)ublio of Great Britain. 

Lord WavelTs first speech to the 
Central Legislature was made at the 
opening of the session on February 17. 
He realTinned in the most precise 


manner the Govern- 
ceroyon policy based 

^ posals. The desire of 
the people of (^reat Britain and of the 
Government of the United Kingdom was 


to see India prosperous, united, com- 
pletely scl£-gov(irning, and a willing 
partner in the British Commonwealth, 
No fundamental constitutional change 


South-East Asia Command in driving encouraged support of the United 
the enemy from the gates of India ; in Nations wholeheartedly, albeit reserv- 
stabilizing India as one of the principal ing to itself ample occasion for dis- 
bases for the war against Japan, the paraging or refraining from acclaiming 
economic problems of India must be British achievements. This clement o£ 
studied and solved. unreality in the Indian atmosphere was 

The speech had little effect on the not new. It had developed with the 
general attitude of the Congress Party technique of “ non-co-operation.” It 
and the Muslim League, It may be had ample scope because, with the 
doubted whether the Viceroy expected progressive transference of power from 
anything else. His chief concern was British to Indian hands in both political 

TRAGEDY IN BOMBAY HARBOUR 

On April 14, 1944, an accidental fire on board a ship carrying ammunition led to an explosion 
and more fires which put the whole port of Bombay out of use for several weeks, and the Victoria 
Dock itself for eight months. Some 750 persons were killed, 1,500 others injured. Here is the 
scene of desolation on the waterfront after the fires had been got under control by the local fire 
services, assisted by British, Indian, and American service personnel. Photo, British 0 £irud 


could be made until tlic war with Ger- 
many and Japan was ended, and when 
that happ<‘ned full account ■\^rould bo ' 
taken of the interests of those who had 
loyally supported the war effort. Great 
Britain was bound in justice and honour 
to hand over India to an Indian rule 
which could maintain the peace and 
order and progress established by the 
British adnunistratioii. 

The Viceroy pointed out that the 
Cripps offer had not been made in panic, 
but in the hope that war so close to 
India might arouse a spirit of umty 
and co-operation overriding political 
differences in the hour of danger. It 
still stood after nearly two years as the 
solemn . pledge of the Government that 
India should have full control of her own 
destiny. Referring to the detention of 
political leaders, the Vioeroy pointed 
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INDIA ABROAD 

Total Indian casualties to 
November 30, 1944, were 
IS2,597» of whom 17,415 
had been killed. Indian 
troops from British India 
and the native states had 
served in Abyssinia, North 
Africa, and Europe as well 
as in their own country 
and Burma. Right, a 
Gurkha wireless operator 
of the 8th Army on patrol 
near the river Senio in 
Italy ; below, a Sikh on 
guard in the mountains 
north-west of Arezzo, 
Photos, British OficAal 
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Ministry of Food in London paid a visit 
which resulted in a report being made 
to the Cabinet and also gave India 
useful guidance on her food problem. 

Towards the end of the year a Tech- 
nical Mission from the United Kingdom 
reported on the possibility of producing 
artificial fertilizers in India. It recom- 
mended the centralization of produc- 
tion in a single factory in the United 
Provinces, and the training of technical 
experts from India in establishments 
overseas. This report was duly referred 


r "If*. 


to a Committee of Indian economists 
and official representatives of the Cen- 
tral and Provincial Governments. The 
creation of a Department of Planning 
and Development was announced on 
June 1, an indication of the extent to 
whdeh various branches of investigation 
hud produced material for practical 
action. The publication early in the 
year of what came to be known as the 
Bombay Plan — a comprehensive if 
grandiose document drawn up by lead- 
ing Indian industrialists — drew public 
attention in India and England to the 
lines on which Indian thought was 
running. By inviting one of the authors 
of the Bombay Plan — Sir Ardeshii 
Dalai — ^to be the first holder of the new 
portfolio the Viceroy took a decision 
which was widely commended. 

Sir Ardeshir had graduated with high 
honours at Cambridge and then entered 
upon an interesting career in I.C.S. 
After 22 years’ official „ ^ - kt™ 
service he had joined 

and m that employ be 
had become part author of the Bombay 
Plan. The Government’s own recon- 
struction reports were on the point of 
completion and it was thought that in 
the person of Sir Ardeshir Dalai India 
would ha^e^n administrator who would 
he abl^.tp reconcile the imaginativeness 
of tl^e. Bombay Plan with the practical 
cqn^'derations the Government’s own 
profjosals would oinphasi ze. 






and administrative spheres, the Govern- 
ment’s scrupulous observance of con- 
stitutional niceties deprived both Delhi 
. and Whitehall of the function of cor- 
recting fallacies in argument. 

Broadly speaking, Lord Wavell and 
his Government devoted themselves to 
the war effort and to the encouragement 
of the public mind in looking to the 
future. A number of technical experts 
from Great Britain and the United States 
of America were invited to advise on 
various matters in which the Govern- 
ment considered important advances 
could be made. On the food question, 
foj example, Sir Henry French of the 





DEFENDING INDIA AGAINST THE JAPANESb 

The 14th Army which saved India trom invasion by the Japanese and advanced deep into 
enemy-occupied Burma during 1944 was mad up ot divisions composed oi both British and 
Indian troops. (The notable part played in the year's campaigns by the 5th, 7th, X7th and 
other Indian Divisions is described in Chapter 299.) Here a British officeras in.structing a Sikh 
patrol operating in the mountains ot the Assam-Burma borderlands. Photo, tndinn Offirirtf 
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HEROES OF THE INDIAN ARMY WIN 



Sepoy KEMAL RAM 
(8th Punjab Regiment) 

(Right) During a visit to the Allied 
armies in Italy, H.M. the King 
pinned the V.C. on the breast of 
Sepoy Kcmal Ram who was awarded 
the decoration for silencing three 
machine-gun posts (two of them 
single-handed) near the river Gari 
in Italy on May 12, 1944. 


Rifleman GANJU LAMA 
(7th Gurkha Rifles) 

(Below) Rifleman Ganju Lama, 
though very seriously wounded, 
knocked out two enemy medium 
tanks unaided, and killed or 
wounded every member of their 
crews, during a counter-attack 
against Japanese who had broken 
into a British position near Ningt- 
houkhong, Burma, in June 1944. 


THE VICTORIA CROSS 


Naik YESHWANT 
GHADGE 
(5th Mahratta L.l.) 
Posthumously av/arded 
the V.C. for gallantry in 
Italy on July 10, 1944. 
During an attack on a 
strongly defended position 
in the Gothic line, every 
member of his section, 
himself excepted, was 
killed or wounded. Un- 
aided, he rushed the 
machine-gun post with- 
out hesitation, knocked 
out the gun and its firer 
with a hand grenade, shot 
one of the gun crew, and 
clubbed two others to 
death with the barrel of 
his tommy-gun. 




NETRABAHADUR THAPA 
(Subadar^ 5th Royal Gurkha Rifles) 
Posthumously awarded the V.C. 
for his gallant defence of the 
exposed ‘ Mortar Bluff * piquet 
protecting the base at Bishenpur 
(Burma). With 41 men, he held on 
against some 200 Japanese through 
the night of June 25-26, 1944. 



Nmik NAND SINGH 
(fith Sikh Regiment) 

On the night of March 1944, 

Naik Nand Singh, leading the 
platoon ordered to recapture at all 
costs a position covering the 
Maungdaw - Buthidaung road 
(Burma), by his determination, 
dash, and magnificent courage en- 
sured the recovery of the position. 


Naik AGANSING RAI 
(Sth Royal Gurkha Rifles) 

* Mortar Bluff ' piquet, lost after 
Subadar Netrabahadur Thapa was 
killed, was recaptured on June 26, 
1944, together with * Water ' piquet 
close by, thanks to Naik Agansing 
Rai's magnificent display of in- 
itiative, outstanding bravery, and 
gallant leadership. 


PhotoSf British Indian Official 
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Rifleman TULBAHADUR PUN 
(6th Gurkha Rifles) 

On June 23, 1944, a battalion of 
the 6th Gurkha Rifles was ordered 
to attack the railway bridge at 
Mogaung (Burma). Every member 
of Rifleman Pun's platoon except 
himself was killed or wounded, but 
alone he charged and captured two 
machine-gun posts. 


Sepoy BHAMDARI RAM 
(1 0th Batueh Regiment) 

On November 22, I 944 » though 
seriously wounded in face, chest, 
and leg, he continued to climb a 
precipitous slope under fire and 
destroyed single-handed a Japanese 
light machine-gun post whic^ was 

holding up the advance of his pla- 
toon in East Mayu, Arakan, 






By the end of tlie year Sir Ardeshir 
annoiincecl the Government’s intention 
to industrialize India at a rapid rate, 
“ the profit motive being harnessed to 
the country’s good.” Industries like 
ordnance and munition factories would 
be owned by the Government ; public 
utilities sliould be wholly or partially 
nationalized. The scope for private en- 
terprise might be enlarged but generally 
greater Government control would be 
exercised over it in the future. A perma- 
nent Ta-rifF Board would be set u]j to 
grant ])rotection to Indian industries on 
a liberal basis. Manulacturc of machinery 
would be undertaken. Steps would be 
taken to establish in the United King- 
dom and the United States of America 
oflices to facilitate negotiations between 
Indian industrialists and foreign manu- 
facturers of machinery. Expansion of 
technical ediKiation in India would be 
8up])Ioine,!ite(i by sending Indians to 
other countries for training. 

The Government’s ])roposals were 
based on an all -India plan for 15 years 
witli a detailed phased plan for 5 years. 

Development of electric 
Development j)ower was an out- 

I^roposals standing feature. The 
pace at which the 
growth of population had outstripped 
the increase in the productivity of the 
soil promi)tcd attention to land develop- 
ment, crop improvement, and measures 
to combat the serious soil erosion which 
in some provinces, notably the Punjab, 
put a check on the efforts to match 
productivity of the land with the fer- 
tility of the people. In the special cir- 
cumstances of the war the record of 
India was rernarkal>Ie. The “ Grow 
More Food Campaign ” by the last 
riioiith of the 3 ''ear had increased the 
total acreage under food from 195 
million inu’cs in 1939 to 205*3 million 
. acres in 1944. These figures included an 
increase in the acreage under rice from 
73*8 million a(‘res to 80 million acres. 

The general effect of the w^ar on India’s 
economy was not entirely ill. The rise 
in f)rices and wages, the demand for 
India’s products and manufactures was 
reilected in the accumulation of sterling 
balances in London, thanks to the 
exceedingly favourable bargain made by 
the Government of India with the 
authorities at Whitehall. Moreover, the 
cultivator’s prosperity enabled him to 
relieve himself of the burden of debt to 
a degree unknown before — some ob- 
servers went so far as to say that the 
estimated indebtedness of the peasant 
to the moneylender of £800 million had 
been almost wiped out. Even if that 
statement was too optimistic, the 
spending pow'erof cultivator and worker 
reached an uncommonly high level. 


The shortage of consumer goods 
restricted tlie use of the money available, 
but outlets were found in increased rail- 
way travel and in Savings Certificates, 
despite the long-ingrained prejudices 
of the Indian people, which in tin^e of 
trouble leads to the hoarding of money 
to a greater extent than in countries 
where banking facilities are better under- 
stood and appreciated. 

Part of India’s soil — ^the Andaman 
Islands — was still in enemy occupation. 
One of her provinces — Assam — experi- 
enced the travail of attack and invasion, 
but by the end of the year the Governor, 
Sir Andrew Clow, was able to congratu- 
late the people not only on the defeat of 
the enemy but on the worthy part they 
themselves and particulaly their own 
Assam llifles had played in the defence 
of their Province. On the north-west 
Frontier the wonted vigilant watch 
and ward continued, but the general 
story was one of quietness to which 
neighbourly relations "with the Afghan 
Government made valuable contribution . 

Kopcs that political agreement could 
be established between the Congress 
Party and Muslim League rose in the 
summer when after his unconditional 
release from internment on health 
grounds on May 6 Mr. Gandhi offered 
to meet Mr, Jinnah. The two leaders 
started their talks in Bombay on Sep- 
tember 9 but it was soon obvious that 
agreement would be difiS.cult to achieve. 
Mr. Gandhi’s explanation of the break- 
down on September 27 was that the two 
men disagreed fundamentally, in' that 
Mr. Jinnah wanted to treat the 100 mil- 
lion Indian Muslims as a nation, and 
Mr. Gandhi wanted to insist on the 
unity of India. In short, Mr. Gaiidhl 
spoke of Muslim Indians, Mr. Jinnah of 
Indian Muslims. Mr. Jinnah’s view was 
that Mr. Gandhi could speak only for 
himself. After this failure, Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru organized a non-party 
conference to examine and formxilate a 
solution of the communal issue within a 
set period. The resultant conciliation 
committee could not secure the co- 
operation of Mr. Jinnah, but at the end 
of the year it was proceeding to explore 
the possibilities of a settlement. Bealiz- 
ing the opportunities offered by the 
policy of the Government, many Indian 
politicians even of the Congress Party 
and Muslim League would have liked 
to see an end of the differences which 
prevented approach to the task of 
constitution making. They described 
tbeir state as one of “frustration.” 
Meanwhile, Indian participants in the 
Governments, at the centre and in the 
Provinces, as well as Indians fighting 
in the field were creating for themselves 
reputations and experience likely to 
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‘ ALERT » IN INDIA 


There is more interest than fear in the con- 
centrated gaze of these Bengali children 
sheltering in a slit trench while Japanese 
Zeros pass overhead : in fact, they behaved 
much as did young Britain during the Ger- 
man * blitz ’ (see illus., p. 1201). Below, a 
member of the W.A.C. (I), serving with the 
R.A.F. in India, builds up a map of the Irra- 
waddy river from air reconnaissance photo- 
graphs in order to assist Allied operations 
against the J apanese-held town of My itkvina. 

Pholofi, Indian OJfinnl 



cause them to be looked to in preference 
to their ‘‘ frustrated ” elders. 

The presence in India of more British 
troops than at any time in history 
created difficult issues. Normal facilities 


in housing and other ways had to be 
ivrPArf, nf supplemented. 


British Troops questions of can- 
• T teen supply were 

^ raised. Statements 


made by visitors to India on their 
return to England tended to throw 
blame on the resident British — botli 


official and non-official — ^but these state- 


ments underestimated the magnitude 
of the problem and overestimated the 
size of the British population, which in 
normal times is about 30,000 men, 


women, and children inclusive. Indeed, 


figures collected for the National Ser- 
vice Committee showed that of 12,000 


uon-official British men of military ago, 
about 9,000 had been posted to the 
forces, thus leaving a very 'small number 
to bear the strain of expanded industrial 
development and other additional activi- 
ties involved in the war. Moreover, 


of the British women it appeared that 
2,000 had joined the Women’s Auxiliary 
Service — ^the equivalent of the British 
ATS. Lord Munster, sent out by the 
Government to inquire into the whole 
subject, reported fully on the soldiers’ 
requirements and l)rougbt the problem 
into its proper focus. He recom- 
mended continuous publicity at home 
by press and radio to make the 
troops feel that their achievements 
were not overlooked by their own 


FAMINE VICTIMS 

Famine in Bengal (see p. 2648) was abating 
as 1943 passed into 1944, but many of 
the victims were still in emergency hospitals 
established by the military. Here Maj.-Gen. 
D. Stuart, O.C. Military Forces, Famine 
Relief, Bengal, is talking to a child patient 
in the emergency hospital at Barisal. 



countrymen. He ad- 
vocated “ background’’ 
instruction to troops 
on their way out to the 
East so that they would 
be able to take an in- 
formed interest in life* 
out there. Standards 
of comfort at the re- 
ception camp ill India, 
ill the cleanliness of 
trains and in conditions 
of the transit camps 
should be raised. Ad- 
ditional leave camps, 
increased staff for the 
Soldiers and Sailors’ 
Families Association 
and for philanthropic 
and voluntary bodies 
which looked after the 
welfare of troops, re- 
organization of the 
Canteen services, im- 
provement in com- 
munications, more 



REPRESENTING PREMIER 
Lt.-Gen. C. J. S. King, sent to 
India by Mr. Churchill as his per- 
sonal representative following Lord 
Munster’s report on the needs of the 
British forces serving there. His 
mission was to see that Lord 
Munster’s recommendations were 
put into effect. 

Photos, imikin OJJirittl. 


days, and, in the words 
of an eye-witness, ships 
were tossed about liki* 
toys ajxl litter from 
dock buiklings w^as 
strewni M.long the (uitire 
water front. Human 
heroism and oo-opera- 
tion illumined tlu* dark 
tragedy. One officer 
said, '' You could see 
all — American Negro. 
British sailor, British 
'rommy, Jiidiau troops 
a.nd American serg(‘ants 
— working togetlu'r a.-, 
one group of men with 
out any kiml of dis- 
tinction . . . They were 
all perf(*ctly co-o[)era 
ting .... it was 
1 r i ag I \ i lice at. N < > lx x 1 )■ 
asked wlio was tin* 
senior. They went on 
with the job.” The 
heroic work of tin*, (in* 


B.N.S.A. parties, many mori^ doctors, 
trained nurses and V.A.I).s, more 
trained British cooks, more bands and 
musical instruments, more wireless re- 
ceiving sets, more cinema projectors 
should be provided as soon as possible. 
The impression given by the report 
was that, although the authorities had 
not neglected the welfare of the troops, 
they had failed to appreciate the magni- 
tude of the problem and ha.d not taken 
a broad enough view of the measures 
required to overcome iis admit.ted 
difficulties. Mr. Churchill’s realization 
of the importance of the provision ol 
adequate amenities for the troojis was 
shown by his appointment of Liimteu- 
ant-Gcneral C. J. S. King as liis personal 
representative in India to ensure that 
the Munster recommendations were 
speedily carried out. 

The story of the year would not bii 
complete without mention of the appal- 
ling tragedy which on April 14 over- 
whelmed Bombay Harbour. The acci- 
dental ignition of cotton in a lower hold 
of the s.s. Fort Stikhino,” a ship of 
7,142 tons owned by the Ministry of 
War, whose cargo included ammunition, 
cotton, and lubricating oil (attributed 
to a careless smoker’s dropped cigar- 
ette), caused widespread havoc in port 
and ashore. 231 Service persoxmel were 
killed or missing, and 476 injured; 510 
civilians were killed ox missing, and 1,000 
injured, 500 of whom were detained in 
hospital. The damage done was esti- 
mated at about £24 million. For several 
weeks the Port of Bombay was unusable, 
and Victoria Dock itself, where the acci- 
dent happened, was not restored to use 
till December 10. The fires raged for 


services, and British, Am(‘ric,jiii, suid 
Indian, troops prevented the tires from 
s])readiug westwards across Mahom(‘(l 
Ali Eoad (which would have involved 
the wholi; of Bombay) and to the near 
by Alexander Dock, where lay thr<»<‘ 
ships laden with ammunition and ex- 
|)losives. Several awards for gallant-ry 
were made by the. Government to m<‘n 
who specially distinguished themselv(‘s. 
The commission, set up to inquiri> 
into the fire found that there was no 


evidence of sabotage. Mistakes in 
haiidliiig an accidental outbreak led to 
the magnitude of the disaster. 

Turning to overseas ndationshifis, 
India continued to view with disapproval 
the policy of the Union of South Africa 


toward I n d i a n resi - 
dents in the Union. 
Legi slation introdm •-cxl 
into the Natal Pro- 


Indiu 

and 

South Africa 


vincial Council restricting the rights 
of Indian residents in the occujiation 
and acquisition of projicrty was held 
to be contrary to the tm-ms of th(‘ 
Pretoria Agreement reached on A])ril 
18 for the purpose of Ksetting up (ton- 
ciliation machinery to deal with issues 
of land occupation and acquisition. 
The Government of India ])ut into force* 
the Keciprocity Act against uatiomilv*^ 
of the Union in India. 


Another storm in the press was pro- 
duced by publication of what was said 
to have been the opinion of Mr. William 
Phillips, personal representative of Pre- 
sident Roosevelt, on the Indian Army. 
Mr, Phillips was alleged to liave called 
Indian soldiers mercenaries. This 


alined British and Indian press ou.the 
same side with a rare solidarity. 
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FROM DEFENSIVE TO OFFENSIVE IN BURMA 

1944 marked the turning point of the SEAC war against the Japanese. The 
early summer found Admiral Mountbatten^s forces fighting against a dangerous 
Japanese attack, carried actually on to Indian soil. But by the end of the year 
they had marched to the gates of Mandalay. Out of the summer defensive 
battles grew the shape of great Allied offensives that continued, non-stop, 
into 1945. Chapter 270 describes operations in Burma during 1943 


A t llie st<art of 1944 there were 
three isolated areas of fighting 
on the Biirina front : — 

1. Ill Arakaii — ^the coastal strip on 
the Bay of Bengal ; 

2. On the Chindwin Kiver near 
Tiddim and north, up to Iinplial; 

3. On the American General Stilwell’s 
front in Northern Burma, where he was 
engaging thelSth JapaneseDivision in his 
attempt to reopen a land route to China. 

In between these three battle areas — 
each at least 200 miles from the next 
— ^were almost impenetrable hills and 
jungle in which major military opera- 
tions were impracticable. It was tlie 
existence of these three separate and 
scattered fronts that made the fighting 
in Burma seem, to those who tried to 
follow it at home, confused and iinrc- 
lat.ed, especially as eacli of the three 
aicas successively became tlie scene of 
major operations, filling the communi- 
ques with new unpronounceable names. 

The beginning of the year found 
SEAC in a sla!e of just having finished 
a major rfjshaping of its plans. As 
Supreme Commander, Admiral Lord 
Louis Mountbatten himself said later, 
“ In view of rny original association 
\nth combiiKjd operations a lot of peojile, 
myself included, jumped to the 
conclusion that largi^ scale amphibious 
operations in South-East Asia would at 



GENERAL GIFFARD AT IMPHAL 


General Sir George J. Giffard, C.-in-C., nth 
Army Group, S.-E. Asia, prepared the land 
operations in western Burma. He is seen 
here talking with men who fought on the 
Imphal front during a visit he paid to 
forward areas there. 

Photos, British arid Indian OJficial 

once be the order of the day. It need now 
be no secret that all the landing ships 
and craft originally allotted to SEAC 
had to be witlidrawn for more urgent 
operations in the West. The order to 


us in Burma was to ‘ carry on wi1 1i what 
we had left.' " 

With the landing craft gone, SEiVC 
had to make a new plan on a less am- 
bitious scale, and Admiral Mountbatten 
decided to concentrate on driving the 
Japanese out of the north-east corner 
of Burma so as to help General Stil- 
well's forces to push their Ledo Road 
project on towards China.* This plan 
was based mainly on a large airboi-ne 
“ Chindit ” expedition dropped behind 
the Japanese opposing Stilwell, and also 
on a general supporting engagement in 
the Arakan and Imphal sectors ; this 
engagement being designed to tie the 
Japanese down and prevent them from 
sending reinforcements to the north. 

It so happened that the second half 
of the plan — ^the one for a general en- 
gagement — was made easy of acliieve- 
ment by the Japanese themselves, 
because they, too, had a battle scheme. 
Tills was nothing less than a wholesale 
advance into India, first througli the 
coastal plains of Arakan, and then, 
later, through the Implial plain to 
Kohima and so into the Brahmaputra 
Valley. This battle plan of theirs, 
though embarrassing at the time, wjis, 
in the long run, a good tiling. The 

• After the JapaiiosG cut the XJiirma lUiad in April 
11)42, a road from Ledo in Assam to mcM.'tthe niirma 
Itoad at MoiiRyu was planned. Built behind Sfcilweli’s 
advaneinR troo!)S, it winie into use in .Jamino’ .1 !».'>. 
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SUPPLIES DELIVERED ‘DOWN THE CHIMNEY’ 

Maj.-Gen. Wingate’s dictum, ‘ Have no lines of communication on the jungle Hoor; bring in the 
goods down the chimney ’ was successfully put into effect in support of the 7th Indian Division, 
isolated east of the Mayu hills in February 1944 and kept supplied by parachute until relief 
reached them. Here a plane is flying low over a dropping area. Left, men of the 7th 


Division retrieve air-dropped supplies. 


Photm, JSrllis'h and I ml inn f^ffirinl 


Japanese came to us instead of our going 
to them, a situation which probably 
resulted in fewer casualties for us, and 
more for the enemy, the rebound of 
whose defeat took us up to Mandalay; 

Early in February the Japanese 
struck the first blow. It was in Arakan, 
where omr troops were edging slowly 


gt^th down the coastal plain^ with 


the ijnmediate object of captaii-ing the 
transverse Maungdaw-Buthidaiiiig road 
which runs from east to wcstr--being 
carried through the district's backbone, 
the Mayu I’angc, in a scries of tunnels. 

The Japanese High Command, seeing 
the danger of losing this vital cross- 
road, sent a force, by way of jungle 
tracl^, in an outflanking movement 
which eventually brought them on to 
the important Ngakyedauk (Olccydoke) 
Pass, the only pass through the Mayu 
hills north of the Buthidaung-Maungdaw 
road. This pass carried our line of com- 
munication to the 7th Indian division 
operating to the cast of the Mayu range, 
and was our “ tender spot.” 

Once established on the pass, the 
Japanese plan, as was indicated in docu- 
ments captured later, was to force the 
cut-off 7tli Indian Division to withdraw 
through the pass (its only road back) 
and so be annihilated. They made a 
determined attempt to achieve this aim, 
an attempt which would undoubtedly 
have been even more dangerous liad the 
Japanese been able to put in a stronger 
“ infiltration force” behind our lines by 
way of the Kaladan Valley. This right 
hook, however, was blocked for them, 
by the presence in the Kaladan of the 


8Ist West African Division. Ncvm'lJn*- 
less the Japanese forces which did g<d; 
round and on to the [)ass were a s(‘V(‘ri‘ 
threat to the 7th Inditm Division, a 
throat intensified wlicu the erunny 
managed to get a body of men on to the 
hills overlooking our nmin supply road 
to the whole front — th(‘. coast, road from 
the north down towards Maimgdaw. 

There is no doubt that wlieu tliey hiul 
reached this position the Japaiu'se con- 
sidered the battle of Arakan won, Th<*y 
had foreseen no other action on tlie 
part of th(; encircled 
7th Indian Division but 
to rctirci and, in r(‘- 
tiring, to be annilii- 
latcd. Bo sure of their victory wen* 
they that the Japan(^s(‘ chuimsl on 
Tokyo Badio that the la.st remnants of 
the 7th Division were fleeing in disordtn* 
towards Chittagong ; that th(*. Ja])aneH(* 
were rapidly advancing into India, and 
would soon be in Delhi. But tlw^ 7th 
Indian Division did not retire. Umler 
Major-General F. W. Messervy, it 
stayed where it was and went into an 
all round “ hedgehog ” defence. 

At this stage our air power took* a 
decisive hand and, throughout the rest 
of the battle, the Dakotas of Troop 
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SOUTHERN BURMA FRONT 
This diagrammatic map illustrates the situation of the 7th Indian 
Division, cut off in February 1944 in the valley east of the Mayu 
range by an encircling movement of Japanese troops which gave 
them temporary control of the Ngakyedauk Pass. More than half 
the Japanese forces employed in the operations were destroyed. 

[Shaded arrows, Japanese ; black arrows, British.) 


Carrier Command supplied all the needs 
of the Division by parachute drop. 
Such an cmergoncy had been wisely 
fort'seeu by our planning staff and, at 
fho start of the operation, ten days' 
rations for 40,(X30 men had already been 
packed by the 14th Army's “ Q ” Chief, 
Major-General A. Snelling. From the 
moment tlie 7th Division was cut off, 
tlui Dakota supply aircraft maintained 
an almost continuous shuttle service 
over the bchMiguered troops. To protect 
the unarmed Dakotas, Spitfires of the 
3rd Tactical Air Force flew an air 
inu])rella which destroyed or badly 
tlamagetl 65 Japanese fighters before the 
eiHjrny was forced to withdraw his Air 
Force <iompletcly from the struggle, 
ten day.s after the Japanese had begun 
to d<jvek)p their plan. 

It was a great air victory, and at all 
material tinies afterwards we had com- 
plete air supremacy. The Dakotas, on 
which our troops were 
entirely dependent, 
operated tinmolestcd— - 
thougli witliin a quarter 
flying distance of Jap 

In the whole operation, 

only one Dakota was lost — and she had 
delivered her load. 

Arakan, indeed, carried forward 
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logically, and demon- 
strated in battle, the 
soundness of the 
Wingate technique of 
land-air war. Casting 
about always to find 
a means to “ over- 
come the advantage 
the Jap held in 
his jungle mobility," 
Wingate had said, 
“ the vulnerable 
artery is the L of C 
winding through the 
jungle. Have no L 
of C on the jungle 
floor. Bring in the 
goods, like Father 
Christmas, down the 
chimney." The 
R.A.F. had never 
once failed during 
Wingate's first foot- 
slogging march into 
Burma in 1943 to 
deliver their loads 
‘‘ down the chim- 
ney." Upon this basis 
14th Army was now 
building a completely 
new concept of j ungle 
supply organization 
and Arakan was its 
first vindication. 

Meanwhile, relief 
measures for the 
7th Division were being taken by the 
14th Army Commander, Lieut.-General 
William Slim, and the Commander of his 
15th Corps, Lieut.-General A. F. P. 


PASS 


the situation was and of the further 
steps being taken by the Corps Com- 
mander to meet it. From Supreme 
Commander Lord Louis Mountbatten 
came a heartening message telling them 
that he had directed powerful reinforce- 
ments towards them. Under the guns 
of the enemy on the surrounding hills, 
the men were conscious of the fact 
that a desperate battle called for every 
ounce of endurance that the British 
and Indian soldier could pull out. All 
day the sound of explosions reverberated 
round the hills as first one and then 
another ammunition or petrol dump 
blew up. Three times stocks of ammu- 
nition were reduced to a dangerously 
low level. Luckily, the Japanese did 
not realize this and the airmen quickly 
replaced each loss. But the enemy 
continued also to pour in on our 
men an unceasing torrent of mortar 
bombs, grenades, and shells of every 
calibre. 

The casualty stations overflowed, 
while a depleted medical staff laboured 
to cope with the growing number of 
dysentery and malaria 
patients, as well as 
wounded. The devo- 
tion of the doctors and 
their orderlies was truly moving. 
Some of them paid the final price of 
duty. It was impossible to hold 
every point in strength, and one night, 
in pitch darlmesB, the enemy overran 
the medical dressing station on the edge 
of the “ box.” • The patients were 
bayoneted on their stretchers, and six 
doctors were shot dead. 


Medical 
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of an hour’s 
fighter strips. 


Christison, to whose 
Corps both the 5th 
and 7 th Indian 
Divisions then be- 
longed. General Slim 
had previously held 
the 2Gth Indian 
Division (Major- 
General C. E. N. 
Lomax) at Chitta- 
gong to cover the 
road to India. This 
division was now or- 
dered south, to smash 
its way through the 
ring of Japanese to 
relieve the be- 
leaguered 7th. 

Inside Messervy’s 
“ box," formidable 
hedgehog defences 
had been raised. 
Tanks and gxms 
formed a protection, 
and later the “ box " 
was ringed with 
barbed wire. Every 
man was told what 


MESSERVY’S ‘BOX’ 

Map showing the position occupied by Major-General Messervy’s 
7th Indian Division in the Kalapanzin valley when they were cut 
off from contact with base by the rapid advance across the Mayu 
range of Japanese forces advancing from Buthidaung. Relief came 
from India, pushing the enemy back over the Ngakyedauk Pass and 
breaking his strength in the area. 









Tiger-heads ’ 
to the 
Rescue 


VVliilc tills grim fight wa-s going on in 
the 7th Division box/" Lomax"s 
'' Tiger-heads ” (26th Indian Division) 
were, fighting their way to the rescue. 
This unit, including tlie Lincolns 
and the Wiltshires, 
broke resistance to the 
north of the “ box/" and 
drove the Japanese back 
ov(‘r the “ Okeydok(‘ ” Pass and into the 
Kaliipaiizin Valley. The British 36th 
Division (Major-tfen. F. W. Festing) 
wa.s now also sent down to he!]), and 
flu* relieving foi'ce pushed the Japanese 
back against tlic Ttli Division “ box "" — 
thus trapping the would-be trappers. 
The enemy — ^who had started out with 
only ten days" rations — ^were now ex- 
hausted, some of them having had no 
food for over a week. A great 
sla’iighter was then made of them. All 
told, 7,000 enemy dead were counted 

and, by February 23, the Japanese 

‘‘ (/hitt.a,goug "" army was broken, 
(k)mnumication between the 5th and 7th 
Divisions across the Mayu range was 
restored, and one of the first men to 
cross the now cleared “ Okeydoke "" 
was Major-General H. R. Briggs, Com- 
imuider of the 5th — coming to con- 
gratulate Major-General Messorvy on tlie 
7 til's wonderful stand {see map p. 2999). 

Thus ended No. 1 attempt to invadd: 
India,. Said the l?rime Minister in a 
s|)<Maa.l message to Mount batten, “ The 
(memy has been challenged and beaten 
in jungle warfare. His boastfulness has 
received a most salutary exposure.” 

Tlie beaten enemy was not allowed 
r(^s|)ite in Arakan. He was pursued 
by Messervy and eventually the west 
to (‘a.st road from Maungdaw to Buthi- 
(laung and its tunnels fell to us with the 
start of the monsoon in June. This 
<,‘nablfHl us to hold a fairly comfortable 
forwa,rd line during the rains which 


make ground operations 
on this sector impossible, 
and our troops were well 
poised for a swoop south 
towards Akyab when the 
monsoon ended. 

The Koyal Air Force, 
operating from all-weather 
strips, made the monsoon 
uncomfortable for the 
.Japanese, because, on 
every day on which flying 
was possible, they were 
out bombing and strafing 
the eiiemy"s monsoon 
quarters. 

The iie.xt centre of opera- 
tions was 200 miles to the 
north-east, in the Chind- 
wiu-Imphal sector. Here, 
on March 17, 194:4, the 
Japanese launched the 
second of their offensives against India. 

The Japanese plan was audacious, 
far reaching, and simple. All told, a 
hundred thousand troops were to march 
to the assault, first to seize the British 
bastions at Imphal and Kohima and 
then to proceed another 30 miles north- 
wards and put themselves astride the 
BtMigal -Assam railway, the main supply 
roa(i to General Stilwell. If all went 
well they would, by this time, have 
virtually done away with the 14tli 
Army and left Stilwell out on a limb. 
India would then stretch before them, 
and their long-term plan was to move 
westwards to Calcutta — ^^relying on 

political unrest "" in ludia to pave 
the way for their advance into Delhi. 

Three Japanese divisions were com- 
mitted immediately to this assault. They 
had with them an order of the day 
from General Mutaguchi which said : 
“ This operation will engage the atten- 
tion of the whole world and its snocess 








GENERAL GRACEY 
(20th Indian Diyision) 


GENERAL COWAN GENERAL ROBERTS 

(17th Indian Division) (23r<l Indian Division) 

The ‘Black Cats,' under Maj.-Gen. David T. Cowan, D.S.O., M.C., were manning the Tiddim 
outpost in Burma when the Japanese launched their Assam attack ; he made a masterly- 
retreat on Imphal. Maj.-Gen. Douglas Gracey was guarding the Tamu-Palel road across the 
Kabaw valley ; he also succeeded in withdrawing to Imphal- Maj.-Gen. Ouvry L. Roberts, 
D.S.O., assisted the 17th in its hazardrous retreat. Photos /British and Indian OfftcAM 
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GENERAL SCOONES GENERAL STOPFORD 

{4th Indian Corps) (33rd Indian Corps) 

Lieut.-Gen. Geoffrey A. Scoones, C.S.I., O.B.E., D.S.O., M.C., 
was caught in the Imphal Plain by the Japanese advance 
into Assam. The corps under Lieut.-Gen. Montague G. M. 
Stopford, C.B., D.S.O., M.C., was rushed across India to relieve 
Kohima. Both Commanders were made K.B.E. Sept., 1944. 


may even lead to the conclusion of the 
war.""' One division — ^the elite 33rd — ^was 
already across the Chindwin not far 
from British outposts at Tiddim and 
Fort Wliitp, where the positioji had been 
static for some time. The British 
Division in this area was the 17th 
— the fciTnous “ Black Cats — under 
Major-General David Cowan. They 
depended for their line of communica- 
tion on the 164 miles of the Imphal- 
Tiddim road running due south from 
Imphal through almost impassiihle 
country. This road runs parallel to 
the Chindwin River, and a long line of 
communication parallel to a front has 
always, through military history, bf‘.(iii 
the biggest of magnets for attacks. 

The Japanese in their plan were 
attracted by this magnet. As their 
crack 33rd Division began to move 
up from the south to 
threaten Tiddim, other 
parties of troops crossed 
the Chindwin much 
farther north, and began to advance 
westwards to get across this road 
Iiefore the British 17th had had time 
to withdraw along it to the Imphal 
Plain. The 17th could have been left 
where it was and supplied by air 
on the Arakan basis, but this would 
have been a perpetual drain on Allied 
troop carrier aircraft resources, and 
Cowan was told to pull out his 
Division immediately, starting at night 
(March 13) to inarch northwards, 
liaving left Tiddim in dames. He 
took with him 4,000 mules and 2,000 
vehicles and, in the darkness, covered 
40 miles of the tricky niountain road 
before dawn. Behind his men pressed 
the enemy 33rd Division, and more 
Japanese troops while this was ggingpp 
rushed across from the Chindwin to ciEt 
off Cowan's line of retreat^ and the rest 


Japanese 

Advance 

Westward 


17th Division 
Reaches 
Imphal Plain 


of its way back Cowan’s Division had 
to £ght — at the rear, the pursuing 
enemy 33rd, and at the head the road 
blocks designed to prevent it from 
reaching Imphal. Tokyo radio had 
already destroyed the 17th Division, and 
claimed that only the commander and 
26 men had escaped to tell the tale. 

Lieut. - General G. A. F. Scoones, 
commander of the 4th Indian Corps, 
sent the. 23rd Indian Division (Major- 
G e n e r a 1 Ouvry L. 
Roberts) to assist tJi(i 
ITth’s withdrawal, and, 
after inucli fighting, the 
I7t}i eventually reached the Iiu|)}ui.I 
Plain, Ivringing all its imiles and 1)0 
per cent of its transport. 

Meanwliile, other strong enem}^ forces 
were nia, rolling on Implia.1 from the 
sout}i-(‘ast arui from the t^ast. They 
had crossed the Ciiindwin in two 
place.s — a,t Sittaung, 50 miles soulh-east 
of Imphal, and at Homaliii, 50 
mil(‘S due east of Im])lia.L I3ie 
force wliich crossed at Sittaung 
was striking at tlie Implud 
Plain hy tln^ sliortest route — 
along a good road tjLrough out 
oiitp(,>st a,t Ta,mu towards Palel 
and its airfield. Opj losing it 
was Major - (huunal Douglas 
(xracey’s 20th Indian Division. 

Grace.y's nuai, wlio had long 
been ira-ined in junghi condi- 
tions, Imd orders to retreat 
slowly througli tlic malaria 
bod known as Kabaw Valley. 

They fell back in a masterly 
and rcsolut.e manner, inflicting 
great losses on the enemy 
before tJuiv, too, safidy reached 
the Imphal Plain in time to 
take up a ]}ositiori near Ukhrui. 

The Imphal I^lain, a flat giant 
sauc(n’ 30 miles in diameter, 
now contained the main forces 
of the 4th Corps with two 
good airfields to supply it. 

The plain might be compared 
to ail octopus, whose tentacles 
bad been stretched out to the 
Japanese front on the Chind- 
win, along the roads to the 
south, south-east and iiortli- 
cast. When the Japanese 
attacked, the tentacles were 
slowly withdrawn, thus defeat- 
ing phase one of the enemy 
plan. But at the end of March 
fche Japanese had come up to 
the edges of the plain, now, in 
all senses, a fortress offering a 
solid wall of resistance. 

To tl^e north of Imphal ran 
a road; the Kohima Road, 
wound 80 miles to 
and then westward 


for another 40 miles or so to the railway 
at Dimapur. A vital road tin's — the 
only connexion between 4tb Cor|:>s and 
the railway ruiming to the great base 
at Calcutta. Like the Tiddim road, this 
one ran parallel to the front, and the 
Jiipanese had not overlooked it. The 
Japanese 31st Division was given tb(^ 
job of penetrating through the Somra 
hills and debouching on to the Implial- 
Kohima Road, thus cutting the hist 
link between the 4th Corps in Tm])hal 
a.nd the outside world. The Japanese 
were then to turn their attention on the 
garrison of Kohima its(df, and, after 
taking the town, were to proceed north 
to cut the main railway. 

The first part of this plan went to 
schedule. The Japaneses surged over 
tlic Kohima ridge, cut the roads, a,nd 
completely isolated Kohima itself, wliich 
stands 5,000 feet liigh in the hills and 
had no air strip. Kohima was tlien 


Defence 

of 

Kohima 







CENTRAL BURMA FRONT 
The shaded arrows show the direction of the enemy's main 
thrusts in his attempt to invade India across the Assam border, 
the black arrows show the movements of British forces in the same 
area. The enemy opened the campaign in March 1944 and en- 
croached on to Indian soil, but by August 25 the only live Japanese 
remaining in India were prisoners. 
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laid under a murderous [){irrage. The 
garrison was small — it mustered all told 
just over 3,000 men, including con- 
valescent soldiers, civilians, and cooks. 
Against it was laiuichod the full fury 
of the whole Japanese 31st Division. 

For fourteen days and nights the 
defenders of Koliima held the bridge- 
head to India. The eyes of the world 
were upon them be- 
cause the Ja})a.nese had 
a I r e a d y made their 
usual enormous radio 
claims, among which wa,s one true 
one that, they stood at last uj)on Indian 
soil. Ill India itself, questions were 
naturally asked, and it was known 
that it very much deixaided u])on t.lie 
Kohima garrison wlietlier the Jajiancse 
were to be ke[)t out of tlic Bralunaputra 
Valley. 

Help was iinnuHliatcly .simt to the 
iriv(\s|-ed town. From the lar away 
Ara.kan lia-ttlefront, the 5th 
and 7th liwlian Divisions were 
flown in, the bth to Imphal 
and the 7th to Kohima. The 
Britisli 2nd Division (The 
Crossk(‘ys), which had {)ecn 
training in amphibious warfare, 
was rushed up at a.ll speed 
from India. Some men of tlio 
.Royal “We.st Kents had forced 
their way into Koliinui before 
the road was cut, and, know- 
ing morc^ luJp was on its way, 
they setth‘cl down to battle. 

It is doubtful whotlicr there 
is a more glorious stand in the 
annals of war than the defence 
of Kohima. 'IJi.e battle was 
murderous and tbc supply line 
was once again “ in the air,** 
and by parachute. While 
Lieut.-General M. G. M. Sto]>- 
ford’s 33rd Corps was sma.shing 
down from Dimapur to Kohiin a, 
the men inside the town dis- 
puted every inch against over- 
whelming odds. They could 
not evacuate their wounded, 
and day and niglit they were 
under a drum fire of artillery. 
But the 33rd Corps, with 
the British 2nd Division, under 
Major-General J. M. L. Grover, 
as its spearhead, got through 
and, as they entered the ruined 
town, they saw parachutes 
festooned on every other tree, 
showing how well the air supply 
crews had done their job- Not 
a building was left undamaged 
and the dead lay unburied. 
Ill the ruins were grimy and 
bearded riflemen, so daxed after 
their ordeal as scarcely to 
realize that they were saved. 




But the battle of Kohima was not 
over. The Japanese launched a last 
furious all-out cfToit to capture the 
town, because, without it, their battle 
plans were useless. They rained down 
shells and mortar bombs and, behind 
that shower of death, came the Japanese 
infantry. In one place, only the tennis 
court of the District Commissioner’s 
bungalow separated the Jajjanese from 
the British lines. After many days of 
slaughter across this tennis court, the 
British managed to winch up a Lee tank 
over a gradient of 1 in 3 to fire over 
open sights into the enemy bunkers. 


1944 BATTLE ZONES IN BURMA 

This contour map gives an indication of the appearance from the air of the three widely separated 
fronts on which fighting was going on in Burma during 1944. Operations developed during 
February in the Arakan area, in March in the Kohima-Imphal zone bordering India, and were 
continuing throughout the year in the north-east, where General Stilwell’s forces were fighting 
through the Hukwang valley clearing the way for the construction of the new Ledo road. 

That tank did its job, but its burnt out was reduced to 4 men, all wounded — 
shell remained in Kohima as a sign of but the Japanese attack was held off and 

the price of victory that its crew paid, no enemy soldier ever set foot upon the 

This costly “ stand-up ” battle raged for Bengal- Assam Railway, Kohima was 

days, and the names of the Royal finaUy cleared of the enemy by May 14. 
Noxfolks, The Queen’s Royal Regiment In Imphal, the main body of the 4th 
and the Royal West Kents will always Corps was still completely berieged. 

be associated with the name of Kohima* It was, and to the end of the campaign 

One platoon of the Jloyal West Kents remained, ' entirely dependent 
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RE-OPENING THE KOHIMA-IMPHAL ROAD 
In March 1944 the Japanese got within striking distance of Imphal, and all but captured Kohima. 
But British counter-attacks from both places cleared the road between them by June 22. 
Operations to drive the enemy from his positions in the surrounding country continued during 
the monsoon. Here a British tank is crossing a river north of Imphal. Below, men of the 
West T^prks Regiment dismantle a Japanese road-block, Photoft, Indian 



supply by air, and Maj.-Gcn. George E. 
f^tratemeyer’s Eastern Command liere 
tackled successfully the biggest air 
supply problem that bad so lar lieen 
faced on any front. The Da.k'ota 
Squadrons overcame the diflicultics by 
sheer guts and perseverance. The 
Japanese on the liills surrouiuling 
Imphal saw the stream of troop ca.iTi(‘ra, 
day by day defeating their master plan 
by pouring in food, fuel, ammunition 
and men to the British Forces. On their 
return journeys the Dakotas bore out 
the wounded, and also 40,000 officers 
and men who were not, at that uioinent, 
needed on tlie garrison’s ration strength. 

By the end of May not one Japanese 
soldier was still al)ove ground anywhere 
near the plain itself. The Third Tactical 
Air Force, with its dive-bombers, beat 
a ceaseless tattoo on all enemy positions, 
and the inhuitry completed what the 
bombs and the sJmlls lurd started. 


British 
Attack 
From Kohima 


The crisis was over. The reinforced 
4th Corps had been built up in the plains 
of Imphal for a break-out ; and to the 
north., forces were 
getting ready at Kohima 
to smash their way 
south . Speed , h o we ver , 
was needed. The full monsoon was ** just 
around the corner,” and the rains were 
already beginning to interfere with the 
Dakota flying. At all costs the roiwd 
must be opened. 

So, on June 2, the British attacked. 
The 2nd Division broke out southwardn 


from Kohima in an impressive advance 
with armour and infantry advancing 
under the smoke and fire screen of guns, 
mortars, dive-bombers and fighters. The 
(rlose air support was magnificent. 
Bomb-lines only thirty yards ahead of 
tlie British troops were allotted to the 
Vengeance dive-bombers and the attackn 
were duly made — ^with no mistakes. 
The 7th Indian Division and the 23rd 
Infantry Brigade (Brigadier L. E. C. 
Perowne) fanned out eastwards of 
Kohima to cut across the jungle tracks, 
which were the enemy Divisions’ only 
lilies of supply. 

As the troops of 33rd Corps came down 
from the north, those of 4th Corps in 
Imphal struck northwards to meet them. 
In Mountbatten’s war-room at Kandy 
the day-by-day progress of tlie two 
Forces towards each other was read out, 
and was anxiously followed by the 
Supreme Commander and all his staff*. 
By June 7, 70 miles separated the 
columns. On the 22nd the two forces 
met at milestone 109. The land route 
into Imphal was cleared for the waiting 
convoys of lorries, and the Slst and 15th 
Japanese Divisions had been pushed into 
the jungle, disorganized and beaten, to 
starve. {See map p. 3002.) 
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British and Indian patrols found 
gaunt, emaciated Japanese skeletons — 
hundreds at a time — dead of starvation. 
Around their necks were bags of rice 
which their dying stomaclis could no 
longer digest. It was a grave Japanese 
disaster, involving something • like 
100,000 enemy casualties. The Britisli 
had had casualties too, but they were 
nothing like tliose of the Ja])anesc — 
in the whole year ending September, 
1944, the British total of killed, 
wounded and missing was 27,000. The 
British also were able to evacuate their 
wounded and sick by air within a matter 
of hours. The Japanese had no such 
service, and their wounded and sick 
were cut off and left to die — even 
assisted to die by their comrades. The 
enemy High Command had gambled 
on capturing British foodstuffs and 
British stores at Imphal and Kohima. 
It had gambled with its eyes wide open, 
with no line of communication and no 
air support — and it had lost. 


In India the news was flashed that the 
last Japanese had been driven from 
Indian soil. Military headquarters knew 
that the last possible offensive the enemy 
could laxinch towards the Brahmaputra 
Valley was broken. There would not, 
there could not be a comeback. Al- 
though the monsoon had now started, 
the stage was set for the offensive which 
was to take the British to Mandalay, 
In the third battle area of Burma, 
Lieut.-General Stilwell was carrying on 
his Ledo Road offensive, assisted by a 
large airborne 'Chindit 
expedition under Major- 
General Orde Charles 
Wingate. The fighting 
here was proceeding at the same time 
as the Japanese Imphal offensive, and 
like the armies engaged in battle at 
the gateway to India, Wingate’s 
expedition depended entirely upon 
n.ir supply. No higher tribute can 
be paid to the R.A.F. and American 
Dakota squadrons than to say that 
both campaigns ended victoriously for 
the Allies. 


Stilweirs 
Ledo Road 
Offensive 


In 1943 Wingate marched his Chindits 
into Burma— marched them over the 
Chindwin and the Irrawaddy, and then 
marched them back again (see p. 2692). 
For 1944 he had a far more audacious 
plan. This was to fly Ms main force 
into the heart of Burma and then to 
move freely along the enemy’s lines of 
communication, establishing a series of 
strongholds — each stronghold having 
its own aerodrome. In this way a 
powerful force would be firmly estab- 
lished, with its own air support and 
with constant communications (also 
by air) with the 14th Army. That these 
islands of Allied-held territory were 



AIR EVACUATION OF SICK AND WOUNDED 
Transport planes brought in men and supplies to the Allied forces operating in north-east Burma 
and evacuated their sick and wounded. Here Chinese casualties from ‘ Merrill’s Marauders ’ 
are being loaded into a waiting plane which will carry them back to base hospitals. Below, a 
patrol operating in north-east Burma : it consists of Allied-equipped and trained Chinese, and 
jungle-wise Kachins native to the area led by British and American officers. 

Photos, Associated Press ; Keystone 



to be 200 miles behind the Japanese 
lines did not worry Wingate. He fore- 
saw that, with the supplies coming 
“ down the chimney ” and the wounded 
being constantly evacuated, he could 
maintain his force in action almost 
indefinitely, although in the middle of 
enemy-occupied Burma. 

This audacious plan was devised at 
Quebec (August, 1943: see page 2799) 
'and had the immediate support of 
Mountbatten and the Americans. The 
Americans recruited, a special air force 
for Wingate known as “ The Air 
Commando ” and this was placed under 
the command of Colonel PMlip Coch- 
.^ 00 .^ 


rane, 33-year*old U.S. fighter ace. The, 
Air Commando consisted of a large' 
number of gliders with their Dakota 
tows, which were to take in the initial 
shock troops, while the fighting side of 
the Commando was equipped with P.51 
planes (Mustangs) fitted to carry bombs 
and rockets. 

The combined modus operandi was 
laid down as follows : — 

First, the Mustangs would co-operate 
with the 3rd T.A,F. in a large series of 
sweeps over all Ja.panese aerodromes 
in Burma. This was to destroy as 
many enemy aircraft as possible and 
so reduce chances of air interference to 



N.E. BURMA COMMANDERS 
Lieut.-Gen. Sun Li-Jen, Commander of the 
1st Chinese Army, enjoys a joke with 
Brig.-Gen. Frank Merrill, Commander of 
‘ Merrill’s Marauders * who included hard- 
bitten U.S. troops from Guadalcanal. Be- 
tween them is Colonel Edward McNally, 
American liaison officer with General Sun. 

Photo^ Keystone 


tlie mimmuin. The plan was duly 
carried out with great success and, 
immediately before the Wingate ‘‘fly- 
in,” Cochrane^s P.Sl’s discharged 
million pounds of explosives on enemy 
airfields and destroyed over 100 Japanese 
aircraft. (An incidental result of these 
successful sweeps was that the Japanese 
were robbed of the air cover they had 
been building up for their invasion of 
India, and so completely did the R.A.F., 
the Indian Air Force, and the U.S.A. 
10th A.F. dominate the skies over 


Arakan, Imphal, and Stilwell’s front 
that Japanese aircraft scarcely appeared 
over any of the Burma battle zones in 
1944r. Many captured Japanese docu- 
ments contained phrases such as, 
“ Every day, all day, their aeroplanes 
are here — we do not have to ask if they 
are friendly or if they are enemy — ^we 
know : we know they are enemy because 
never, never do we see one of our own.”) 

Next came the fly-in. Two landing 
grounds, clearings in the jungle, had 
been earmarked by Wingate during his 
1943 expedition— but they had not been 


* Operation 
Thursday ’ 
Begins 

suspicions. < 


closely reconnoitred or 
even fullyphotographed 
from the air for fear 
of arousing Japanese 
Gliders were to take in 


British troops, whose job was to hold 


off any Japanese attack, and American 


aerodrome construction engineers to 
build landing strips for Dakotas, To 
emphasize the inter-Allied nature of 
“ Operation Thursday,” as it was called, 
clearings were named “ Broadway ” 


and “ Piccadilly ” ; a third strip was 
later called “ Chowringhee ” after the 
chief street of Calcutta. 

On the evening of the fly-in there 
came a snag : last minute reconnaissance 
revealed that logs had been laid across 
the “ Piccadilly ” clearing. There was a 
hurried conference on the base aero- 
drome as to whether this meant that 
the Japanese had discovered the whole 
plan. It was an awful moment, for 
secrecy meant everything; but it was 
decided, and in the event rightly so, 
that the obstruction was a coincidence, 
and it was ruled that the operation 
should proceed. All the gliders, how- 
ever, had to be routed to “ Broadway.” 

On the night of Sunday, March 5, 
most of the high officers of South-East 
Asia Command were assembled on the 
Indian aerodrome to see the start of the 
Burma air invasion. Fighting troops 
and American engineers were loaded into 
the gliders along with the necessary 
equipment, which included a number of 
bulldozers. As the moon rose the first 
Dakota took off, towing its loaded glider 
behind it. The procession had started. 

After a night flight of nearly 200 miles, 
the air armada arrived over “Broad- 
way,” and the gliders were cast off, one 
by one, to make their landings. Un- 
luckily, the control glider had been 
forced down farther back, and, in the 
first uncontrolled landings, there was 
some confusion in which a number of 
the gliders were wrecked. There were 
casualties, and there were grim scenes 
as surgeons worked by the light, of the 
moon, while search parties hunted in the 
jungle for men whose gliders had 
crashed beyond the perimeter of the 
clearing. But, of the 54 gliders which 
set out from India, 37 arrived at 
“ Broadway,” eight came down west of 
the Chindwin in friendly territory and 
another nine in the enemy zone — ^two 
within a hundred yards of Japanese 
H.Q. Our casualties were light, and 
most of the men forced down later 
regained our lines. 

By the time the last glider was down, 
“ Broadway ” was ringed by a thin 
defensive circle of British troops. The 
next few hours would decide the fate 
of the Wingate expedition. But Wingate 
had chosen his area well. He had 
observed his own first precept, whicli 
was, “ Strike where the enemy tem- 
porarily isn’t.” There were no Japanese 
forces, and no attack. Inside the defen- 
sive ring, the American construction 
engineers worked all through that 
night and the next day, uprooting trees 
and levelling the ground. 

In twelve hours after the first glider 
had plunged down into darkness over 
this unprepared bit of jungle clearing, 
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“ Broadway ” air strip was complotcd. 
On the Monday, evening — exn,ctly 24 
hours after the expedition started — the 
first Dakota, flown by the Coin man dor 
of Troop Carrier Command, Brig.- 
General W. D. Old, landed at “ Broad- 
way.” Two days later 3,000 men of 
Brigadier “ Mad Mike ” Calvert’s 
Chindit brigade had safely disembarked. 

Three nights after the fly-in tliere 
was a second landing nearby at the 
“ Chowringhee ” strip, and four columns 
of Brigadier W. I). A. Lenlaigiic’s 


brigade were safely 
brought in. Thus, 
within a week of the 
start of “ Operation 


More Landings 
in Japanese- 
held Burma 


Thursday,” nearly a divisional strength 


of Chindits, comprising British, West 


African, Indian and Gurkha troops, had 


been landed without interference in the 


middle of Japanese-held Burma. They 
had been planted, to use Wingate’s 
j)hrase, “ in the very guts of the enemy.” 
It was his last as it was liis finest 


exploit. Flying towards India after a 
tour of his forward positions, his plane 
was lost in a storm. A fire on a hill seen 


by an American pilot on the night of 
March 24 wavS the funeral pyre of IVIajor- 
General Orde Charles Wingate. His 
battered topee — a topee as individual as 
its owner — ^was found thrown clear of 


the wreckage. With Wingate perished 
two British war correspou(ients — Stuart 
Bmeny of the “ News Chronicle ” and 
Stanley Wills of the “Daily Herald.” 
Wingate’s command was take-ii over by 


DEPUTY SUPREME COMMANDER 
Lt-Gen. Joseph W. Stilwell, Commander- 
in-Chief of U.S. Army Forces in India, 
Burma and China, and SEAC Deputy 
Supreme Commander, under Admiral Lord 
Louis Mountbatten, surveys Japanese posi- 
tions in north-east Burma with Lieut.- 
Gen. Sun Li-Jen, commanding the ist 
Chinese Army. 

Photo ^ New York Timr» 




was made K.C.B. in September 1944, and was invested with his new honour by m y 

at a ceremony near Imphal in Assam on December 1 5> 1944' 




Vallejr-Cse^ laap in p^ 3^03) ab^ut. 
Juije 1$ -altet & seven-day siege.- Mogatmg 
^ Chinese from. the- south, and- Biitisli and. Gurkha 

:'■:■■■■ Pauiropper 








RUNNING UP THE FLAG AT DOVER, SEPTEMBER 30, 1944 


On September 30, 1944, scenes of great enthusiasm occurred in Dover, Folkestone, Deal and Ramsgate— the towns of ' 
“ Hellfire Comer ” which had been under shell-fire from German batteries in the Calais area since August 12, 1940— 
when the Mayor of Dover, Alderman J. R. Cairns, announced that all enemy long-range guns had been captured. 

Cairns, here hoisting Dover’s flag on the town hall in celebration, sent messages to Mr. Mackenzie King (Canadian 
Premier), Field-Marshal Montgomery, and General Crerar (commanding the 1st Canadian Army) expressing the 
gratitude of the townsfolk to the Canadians who had ended their long ordeal. Photo, Plan&t News 
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Restoring 
Land Link 
with China 


Lentaigiie (promoted Major- 
General), one of the column 
commanders of the 1943 
Chindit march into Burma. 

Such was the element of 
surjn-ise of this Wingate plan 
that it was a w’^eek before the 
Japanese discovered what was 
going on. They then launched 
an air attack against Broad- 
way/" but it was too late. 

The strip was too well organ- 
ized. R.A.F. Spitfires were 
already stationed on it for 
dehmce, and also it was ringed 
round with Bofors ack-ack guns. 

The raiders wxire beaten off. 

Having concentrated, the 
Chindits then set forth to 
maraud the lines of communi- 
cation of the Jcapancse 18th, 
the division opposing General 
Stilwcll. 

Lieut.-Gen. Joseph Stilwell, 

M 0 u n t b a 1 1 e n"s American 
Deputy Supreme Commander, 
had been given S.E.A.C/s No. 

1 task — that 
of restoihig a 
land link vrith 
1> e s i e g c d 
China. “ Vinegar Joe "" Stil- 
well — Uncle Joe to his 
troops — ^liad under liirn the 1st 
Chinese Army (Lieixt.-6en Sun 
Li-Jen), formed from the 
Chinese Divisions which had 
come out of Burma with Stil- 
well in the groat retreat of 
1912. These Chinese Divisions, 
refitted with British and Ameri- 
can equipment, had been re- 
trained by the Americans, and 
had a number of American 
officers. Theirs was the role 
of capturing from the Japan- 
ese the ground over which the 
Ledo Road was to be built. 
Behind them were the 
American, British and Indian 
engineers who were to build 
the road as fast as the Chinese 
captured the land on which to 
build it. {See illus., p. 2704.) 

The route which the road 
was following was from Ledo in 
Assam, at the railhead of the 
Bengal -Assam railway, over 
the 5,000-foot ranges of Patkai Bum, 
and then along the broad valley of the 
Upper Chindwin down the Ilukwang 
and Mogaung Valleys in the direction 
of Mogaxmg, which it by-passed, turning 
eastward to Myitkyina and Bhamo, 
after which it would join the old 
Burma Road into China. All that 
existed for the first part of Stilwell's 
drive was a path for mules and a historic 
refugee trail, but, beyond Shingbwiyang, 



STILWELL’S MARCH AND CHINDIT LANDINGS 
While the Japanese were attempting to invade India from western 
Burma in the early part of 1944, Stilwell from the north-east and 
the airborne Chindits from the centre were closing in on the 
Japanese in the Mogaung area. This map shows the moves made 
by the forces under Stilwell (black arrows) and by the Chindits 
(shaded arrows : the names of their landing strips are in italics). 


there was a road of sorts leading through 
Shaduzup and Kamaing. The engineers 
were to make of this track and primitive 
road a 30-foot standard double track 
highway. 

The method of the march was simple. 
First went the Chinese Divisions to drive 
the enemy before them. On either side 
in flanking movements sweeping deep 
into the hills moved Chinese patrols and 
Brig.-Gen. Frank Merrill's American 

soil 


Marau iers, which included 
veteran U.S. infantry assault 
troops from Guadalcanal. 
These forces, including a 
column of Gurkhas and 
Kachins, cut into the Japanese 
rear and created general 
confusion. 

On the heels of the troops, 
and often alongside them, 
came Engineer Reconnaissance 
parties and with them the bull- 
dozers and the road-building 
gangs — gangs which had to be 
armed to fight off Japanese 
sneak raids. By the side of 
the road was also built the 
great oil pipe-line running all 
the way back to Calcutta, and 
designed, on completion, to 
allow tankers in Calcutta Har- 
bour to pump petrol into the 
heart of China. 

Opposing Stilwell in this 
diagonal drive across north- 
east Burma was the Japanese 
ISth Division, based on three 
key towns, Kamaing, Mogaung 
and Myitkyina. Its opposition 
was stiff. 

When the Chindits launched 
their airborne invasion, Stil- 
well was at the entrance of 
the Mogaung Valley (March 


19). The 
enemy 18th 
Division was 
drawn up in 
front of him- 


Japanese 
Between Two 
Allied Forces 

-the 


Japanese 

depending for all their sup- 
plies and reinforcements on 
the railway which runs from 
Myitkyina down to Mandalay . 
It was on to this vital railway 
that the Chindits dropped. 
Overnight the whole strategic 
position in north-east Burma 
was changed. The Japanese, 
instead of fighting a fairly 
easy defensive fight with a 
good line of communication 
behind them, found them- 
selves sandwiched between 
two Allied forces. ‘ 

Brig. Calvert's Chindit Bri- 
gade got behind Mogaung, 
while another Chindit column, 
that of Brig. Bernard Fer- 
gusson (Black Watch), came in by foot 
over the Chindwin and marched right 
across the enemy's main line of com- 
munication. Ferguisson and his column 
had made a magnificent march over ; 
7,000-foot hills and through unmapped 
country. He cam^ southwards from 
Ledo along StilweH's right flank. His 
object was to attack the town of 
Indaw, one of the key places on the 
Japan ese-held rail way . 




Air Aid 
for Lost 
Tank Crews 


WINGATE^S LAST OPERATION 
Maj.-Gen. 0 , C. Wingate^ organizer of the 
Chindits’ airborne invasion of Burma in 
1944, is here seen talking 'with Col. Philip 
J. Cochran, commander of the U.S. Air 
Commando which made the initial ‘ fly-in ’ 
on March 5. Right, plaque on the wooden 
cross erected in a forward area to the 
memory of Wingate and the men who were 
lost with him when their aircraft crashed 
on a Burmese hillside on March 24. 
Photos, Planet News; British Newsreels 

One of Wingate's last messages before 
he was killed was to Bernard Fergusson ; 
it described the march, of his brigade as 
“ Hannibal Eclipsed." It was Fergusson 
who set up the famous jungle stronghold 
of ‘‘ Aberdeen," 35 miles west of Mawlu, 
on the main railway. Here a Chindit 
airstrip was built and Dakota contact 
^th the outside world established. 
Meanwhile Calvert's Brigade had set 
Chindit stronghold, the 
blocl-,’ also near 



Mawlu. These Chindit strongholds — 
Aberdeen, White City, Blackpool and tlie 
rest — were constantly attacked by the 
Japanese, but the Chindits held on, stop- 
ping all enemy reinforcements and traffic 
by road block and ambush on the rail- 
way and on the roads. The effect of this 
“ stopper " on the enemy lines of supply 
was soon felt by the Japanese 18th 
Division, and Sfcilwcll pushed on through 
weaker opposition to invest Kamaing. 
But he still had to fight at Shaduzup 
and Laban, north of Kamaing, where his 
infantry cut up the Japanese garrisons. 

He fought at Inkangtang, where he 
flung in heavy tanks, manned by Chinese 
crews, and overran well-entrenched 
enemy gun emplacements. 

Some of the Allied tanks 
got lost in the dense 
jungle and their crews 
would probably have been forced to 
abandon them, but aircraft, carrying] 
out pliotogrjipliic reconnaissance, took 
pliotographs of the surrounding country, 
wliich tlioy dropped to the tank crews 
to show them the best way home to the 
mniri forces. 

Two yciirs to the day after he had 
been run out of Burma " Uncle Joe 
came marching back. 

Meanwliilc the Chindits continued 
their large scale operations in the rear. 
Lcntaigne, Ftirgusson, Calvert and 
Brodic led their columns up and down 
the Japanese lines of communication. 
To describe their exploits and fights 
would need a book — but always they 
were working to the master- plan : 
“ help Stilwell and clear north-east. 
Burma." To the men of the Leicester, 
Black Watch, Beds and Herts, Queen's, 
Yorlcs & Lancs, Essex Regt., Lancashire 
Fusiliers, South Staffs, King’s Own, 
Camcronians, The King's aTid the Burma 
Rifles and their 
West African and 
Indian comrades, 
and the gunners 
and engineers who 
served with them, 
go undying glory. 
Praise, too, to 
the R.A.F. and 
U.S.A.A.F. men 
who flew them in, 
maintained them, 
and evacuated the 
sick and wounded. 
The work of the 
two Sunderland 
flying boats which 
shuttled back and 
forth to pick up 
600 sick and 
wounded Chindits 
from Indawgyi 
lake in daylight 
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AIRBORNE LANDINGS IN BURMA 
I. Sorting the ropes of gliders so that they can be hooked on 
to other gliders and to tow-planes preparatory to the * fly-in ’ 
on March 5, 1944, of Col. Cochran’s U.S. Air Commando, whose 
job it was to make an airstrip at ‘ Broadway ’ on which Dakota 
transport planes could land. 2. The clearing selected as 
' Piccadilly ' airstrip had had logs laid across it and could not 
be used {see p. 3006). 3. Men landed by glider (one that crashed 
lies behind them) wait for daylight to begin work on ‘ Broad- 
way ' airstrip. 4. Men of Cochran’s Commando get to work 
preparing the airstrip, completed twelve hours after the first 
glider touched down. Photos^ U.S. Official; New York Times 
3013 
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is typical ol the dangers the airmen 
iaced to keep faith with Wingate’s men. 

Farther north, relying on the 14th 
Army to keep tlie Kohima Japanese 
from his lines of communication, Stihvell 


StUweirs 
Chinese Troops 
Advance 


was going all out and 
his Chinese troops were 
doing great things. 
One' column, which had 


liad less than ten weeks’ training, killed 
2,000 of the enemy in an advance of 
only 8 miles along the “ road trace.” 

•On ]\Iay 17, as Stilwell’s main forces 
closed in to take Kamaing, came the 
unexpected, electrifying news that 
another Amorican-Chinese column had 
seized the Myitkyina airfield intact. 
On reaching the watershed of the 
I\Iogaiing Valley, Stilwell had detached 
.Merrill’s Marauders and Chinese forces 



Capt. J. N. RANDLE 
(Royal Norfolk Regt.) 
Posthumously awarded 
the V.C. for gallantry 
at Kohima during the 
three days May 4-6, 
1944. He was killed 
silencing a J apanese 
machine-gun unaided. 


L/CpI. J. P. HARMAN 
(Royal West Kents) 
Posthumously awarded 
the V.C. for gallantry at 
Kohima on April 8, 
1944. Single-handed he 
wiped out two machine- 
gun posts before he 
was killed. 


Maj. F. G. BLAKER 
(Highland Light Infantry) 
While attached to the 
9th Gurkha Regt., he 
won the V.C. on July 9, 
1944, when he led his 
company through jun- 
gle to seize a hill over- 
lookingTaungni, Burma. 


Maj. F. HOEY 
(Lincolnshire Regt.) 
On Feb. 16, 1944, he led 
an attack in Ngakye- 
dauk Pass. First to 
reach the objective, he 
killed all the defenders 
but was fatally wounded. 
Awarded the V.C. 


Photos, Indian Official, News Chronicle, G.P.U. 



The battle for Myitkyina was long 
drawn out, for, their escape barred by 
Lentaigne’s forces, the Japanese fought 
for 78 days before Brig.-Gen. T. F. 
Wessel’s American-Chinese forces occu- 
pied the town on August 4. 

Stilwell and the Chindits had done a 
grand job and the Japanese were in 
retreat. The way was now open for 
the last lap of the 
drive to China. The 
British 36th Division 
(Maj .-Gen. F. W. Fes- 


Ghase to 
Mandalay 
Begins 


Sgt. H. V, TURNER 
(West Yorks Regt.) 
Posthumously awarded the V.C. 
for conspicuous gallantry at 
Ningthoiikhong in Burma on 
June 7, 1944, when from a 
weakly held position he repelled 
Japanese attacks for two hours, 
going forward alone six times to 
hurl grenades at the enemy. 


Capt. M, ALLMAND 
(6th Gurkha Rifles) 

Won the V.C. and lost his life 
leading attacks on strong enemy 
positions at Pin Hmi road bridge 
and the railway bridge at 
Mogaung in June 1944. He was 
fatally wounded in a final charge, 
single-handed, on a Japanese 
machine-gun nest. 


Lieut. A. G. NORWOOD 
(Queen's Royal Regt.) 
While attached to the Northamp- 
tonshires, he ensured the success 
of operations at Kyauktaw 
(Arakan) by his cool, calculated 
actions on Jan. 18-20, 1944, and 
his magnificent bearing under 
fire. Mortally wounded, he was 
awarded the V.C. posthumously. 


for an outflanking attack on Myitkyina, 
railhead of the Burma railway. They 
scaled the 7,000-foot Naun Hykit Pass, 
and by a forced march of twenty days, 
along secret paths, appeared suddenly 
on the ‘Myitkyina airstrip. The Chinese 
actually seized the greater part of the 
town by surprise assault, but, in the 
confusion of the night, some units came 
under the fire of their own machine- 
gunners and a withdrawal was ordered. 
i3ut they continued to dominate the 
railway station, and thus isolated 
Myitkyina from all communication with 
Mogaung, the next big station down the 
line. With Myitkyina airfield lost to 
the enemy, the pilots on the ‘‘ hump ” 
air line to China could breathe more 
freely: the chances of Japanese fighters 
jumping them were now slender. 

At Mogaimg itself, Calvert’s Chindits 
launched a full scale attack from behind, 
and, in the town, effected a junction 
with the Chinese Division which had just 


taken Kamaing. The Chindits had 
linked up with Stilwell — ^and all the 
Chindit brigades then passed to Stilwell’s 
command. 


ting), flown in to Stilwell’s Command, 
was the spearhead of the chase down 
the railway towards Mandalay — while 
the Chinese branched off to carry the 
road on to Bhamo and China. Already 
strong forces of their compatriots were 
advancing to meet them from the 
Salween river on the China side. 

The British and American Govern- 
ments’ recognition of the great achieve- 
ments of 1944 was shown by the 
knighthoods granted to Slim and his 
Corps Commanders — Scoones, Christison 
and Stopford — and by the full general- 
ship given to Stilwell. 



Maj.-Gen. LENTAIGNE Brigadier M. CALVERT Brigadier B. FfiRGUSSON 

Brig. W. D. A. Lentaigne, D.S.O., column commander in the 1943 Chindit march, promoted 
Major-General, took over command of the Chindit forces after Wingate/s death. Brig. f;Mad 
Mike ’ Calvert’s Chindit brigade disembarked at * Broadway ’ airstrip. Brig. Bernard Feripisson, 
D.S.O., led the Chindits who, supplied from the air, came in on foot across the CJhindwin. 
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Historic Documents. CCLXXIV —CCLXXV 


ALLIED INVASION OF FRANCE: HOME GUARD STAND DOWN 

The Allied invasion of France took place at last on June 6, 1944. A few hours alter 
it began — in very stormy and unseasonable weather — the Prime Minister informed 
the House of Commons that the long-awaited operation had begun, and was going, 
better and with much smaller losses than had been expected. So well did it go that 
six months later it was possible for the Home Guard to be stood down : an occasion 
made memorable by a broadcast from H.M. The King. 


H.M. The King Broadcasts to the Nation on the Stand- 
down OF the Home Guard, December 3, 1044. 

O VER four years ago, in May DMO, our country was in 
morhil danger. The most powerful army the world 
had ever seen had forced its w;i.y to within a few 
miles of our coast. Prom day to day we were threa.tcncd 
with invasion. 

In those days our Army had been gravely weakened. A 
call went out for men to enrol thcmselvo.s in a new citizen 
army, the Local Defence Volunteers, ready to use wliatevcr 
weapons could be found and to shand against the invader in 
every village and every town. ThrougJiout Britain and 
Northern Irela.nd the nation answered that summons, ns 
free men will always answer when freedom is in danger. 
From fields and hills, from factories and mills, iroitn .shops 
and ollices, men of every ago and every calling came forward 
to train themselves for battle. . . . 

In July 1040, the Local Defence Volunteers became the 
Home Guard. During those four years of continuing anxiety 
that civilian army grew in strength ; under the competent 
administration of the Territorial Army As.sociatiOns, it soon 
became a well-equipped and capable force, able to take over 
many duties from regular soldiers preparing to go overseas. 
I believe it is the voluntary spirit which has always made 
the Homo Guard so splendid and so powerful a comradeship 
of arms. The hope that this comradeship will long (uiduro 
Wits strong in mo this afternoon, while many thousands of 
you marched past mo in ono of the most impressive and 
memorahle parades that I have ever soon. 

For most of you — and, I must add, for your wives too — 
your service in the Homo Guard has not been easy, I know 
what it luus meant, especially for older men. Some of you 
liave stood for many hours on the gun sites, in desolate ileld.s 
or wind-swept beaches. Many of you, after a long and hard 
day’s work, scarcely had time for food Ixiforo you chang<;d 
into uniform for tho evening panidcj, Some of you ha<l to 
bicycle for long di.shtnces to tho drill hall or tho rille range. 

It wiuj well known to tlie enemy that if ho came tt> any 
part of our land ho would meet determined opposition, at 
every point in his advance, from men who had good weapons 
and, better still, knew how to uso them. In that way tho 
existence of tho Homo Guard helped much to ward off tho 
danger of invasion. Then, too, our own plans for campaigns 
in many parts of tho world depended on our having a great 
citizen force to help in the defence of tho homeland* As 
anti-aircraft and coastal gunners, sentries at vulnerable 
points, units for dealing with unexploded bombs, and in 
many other -ways, the Homo Guard have played a full pai’t 
in the defence of their country. . . . 

Bub you have gained something for yourselves. You have 
discovered in yourselves new capabilities. You have found 
how men from all kinds of homes and many different occupa- 
tions can work together in a groat cause, and how happy 
they can be with each other. That is a memory and a 
knowledge which may help us all in tho many peace-time 
problems that we shall have to tackle before long, 

I am very proud of what tho Home Guard has done and I 
give my heartfelt thanks to you all. OUlcers, non-commis- 
sioned officers, and men, you have served your country with 
a steadfast devotion. I know that your country will not 
forget that service, 

Mb. Ohujbchill Infobwb the House of Commons ok Juioj 
6, 1944, OF THE Faix of Bomb and the Aixied Invasion 
OF France. 

T he House should, t think, take formal cognizance of the 
liberation of Borne by the allied armies under the 

I command of General Alexander with General Clark, of the 

Baited States Service, and General Oliver Ijeese in command 
Fifth and Eighth Armies respectively. This is a 


nicmoi‘abl <3 and glorious event wbieli rew.-irds Mie intense 
(ighting of tile last live uioriths in Italy. ... 

1 have also to a-iinonnce to the Ifovise that during llie night, 
and the early hours of this morning the lirsi. of a. sia-ies of 
la.ndings in force upon tluj Kiiropea.n OonUtK'ut ha.s taken 
place. In this case the libeivitirig a.ssa.ii]t fell upon t he coast- 
of France. An immense arniadai of ii|nva.rd.s of -1,000 ships, 
together with sciveral thousa-nd sma.ller craft, crossed the 
Channel. Massed airborne la.ndings have beim sncci'ssfully 
effected belund tho enemy Iiik's — a-ntl landings on t In^ beaclu^s 
are proceeding at various points at the present time, 'the 
fire of tlio shore batUu-ies lias been largc'ly qiielh'd. ’flie 
obstacles that were con.stru(;ted in tlio sea, liave not jh-ovimI 
so dilTicult as was a,ppi*eh<Mided. 

TJie Anglo-Arnorica-n allies an?, auslained by about 11,000 
first-lino- aircraft, which ca.n bo drawn upon as ma,y he 
needed for the purposes of tho battle. . . . B-eports are <‘omiMg 
in in rapid succession. So far the comma, n<h‘r.s engaged report 
that everything is proceeding according t.o plan. 

And what a plan I This va.st operation is undoubtedly tho 
most complicated and dillicult tliat has cv(‘r (xuairred. It 
involves tides, winds, wave.s, visibility both (Voni tlie air* and 
the sea sta.ndpoint, a.nd the combined emiiloynuuit of land, 
air, and sea forces in the highest degree of intiiiunry and in 
cont-a.cfc with conditions which could not and cannot bo fully 
foreseen. Tlu^re are ali*ea,dy bojxjs t.hat [actual tactical 
surprise has l>e(*u attained, and wo hope to fu^vdisU the <‘n<‘ruy 
witii a .succ<“Ssion of .surprises during tho course oftl^i fight ing. 

Tho battle that has now begun will grow consta-utly in 
scale and in inhmsity for many weeks U) come, and I shall 
not attctnpt to upon Lis course. This 1 may say, 

however. Comphde unity prevails throughout the alUod 
armies. TIkto Is a brotherliood in n-rrns l>(dw<‘en us and our 
friends of tlie United Stat<*s. There Is coin]»h*t.e confidence 
in tho supremo commander, G(^neral EisenliowtT, and his 
lieutenants, and also in tho commarul(‘r of thtj Expeditionary 
Force, General Montgomery. The ardour and spirit of tho 
troops, as I saw myself, embarking iin tlus^o la.st icw days 
wa« splendid to witness. Nothing that equipment, scienco, 
and forethought could do has beeti neglocktd, and t.ho whole 
process of opening this great new front will bo pux*sued with 
UiG utmost resolution. 

At Tim END OF THE .SAME Sitting, Mu, Ciiuuomi.r., made 

TUB FOLLOWING FURTHER STATEMENT : 

1 CAN state to tho House that this operation i.s proceeding 
in a thorouglUy satisfactory manner. Many dangers 
and diftlcultio-s which at this time hist night ai>poared ex- 
tremely formidable are behind xis. Tho piissago of the sea 
has been made with far less los.s than wo apprehended. TIjo 
resistance of tho batt<irios has been greatly weakened by the 
bombing of tho Air hkirce, and tho superior bombardment of 
our ships quickly reduced their lire to dimonsloxis which did 
not affect tho problem. ... Tho landings along tho whole 
front have boon very ofFoctivo, and troops have ponotrat<id 
in some cases several milcis inland. . . . 'fho landings of the 
airborne troops . . , on a scale far larger timn anything that 
has boon soon so far in tho world . . . took place with ex- 
tremely little loss and with great accurtusy. ... A very 
great degree of risk luid to bo taken in respect of tho weather. 
But General Eisenhower’s courage is equal to all tho necossadry 
decisions that have to be taken in these extremely difficult 
and uncontrollable matters- The airborne troops are well 
established and the landings and tho follow-ups arc all pro- 
ceeding with much leas loss — very much hsss — tfian wo ex- 
pected, , . . Tho enemy will now probably endeavour to 
concentrate on this area, and in that event heavy lighting 
will soon begin. ... It is, therefore, a most serioas time that 
we enter upon. Thank God, we enter upon It with our groat 
allies all in good heart and all in good friendship. 



Historic Documents. CCLXXVI—CCLXXVII 


BRITISH SHIPBUILDING FACTS: EDUCATIONAL REFORM 


Mr. Alexander’s figures, comparing British ship production for the years 1939-1943 
with ^at for 1914-1918, were the first clear indication of how tremendous had been 
the effort to which Britain — and the civilized world — owed its survival. The Educa- 
tion Act, passed after long and controversial debate in the House of Commons, im- 
plemented the intention of the country to equip its children with ability to appreciate, 
use, and improve their national heritage 


Mb. a. V. Alexandmu, First Lord op the Admiraxty, 
Bkvbals the Facts op British Wartime Ship Construc- 
tion to the House of Commons, November 1, 1944. 

A lthough it would be wrong to assume that we are at 
tlio end of real danger from attaclcs on our shipping, 
especially by U-boats and mines, I think we have 
now reached a stage of the war when the worst of our shipping 
problems are over. . . . 

But for the assistance, ellicioncy, and continuity of effort 
in British shipyards, the country would not have survived 
the most dangerous pai't of the war. . . . Some measure of 
the immensity of the naval sliipbuilding accomplished by the 
United Kingilom in this war is shown by the following figures 
of naval vessels completed between September, 1939 and 
December, 1943 : 

Major war vessels, including battleships, cruisers, 
monitors, licet escort carrioi's, destroyers, submarines, 
frigates, sloops, corvettes, fleet minesweepers, fast cruising 
minelayers, and depot ships of various kinds. 

Numbers 634 

Tonnage (S.D.) . . 1,183,501 

Mosquito craft, including motor ■ gunboats and torpedo 
boats, various types of motor launches and motor mine- 
sweepers. 

Numbers 1,260 

Tonnage (S.D.) 120,358 

Other na-vai vcjsse'ls, including landing craft of all de- 
8cripiion.s, trawlers, and otlier miscellaneous craft, 

Numbei's v. . 2,729 

Tomiago (S.D.) . 334,919 


Side by sid<^ with this great programme of warship building, 
the repair and maintenance of vessels already on active ser- 
vice has been carried on. Many chusses of vessels have been 
able to remain in harbour only for the very minimum period, 
and wefir and tear have increased accordingly. Damage 
from action luis been fr(‘q^ent, and there has been extra- 
ordina,ry damage from, the worst Atlantic gales for years. 
In addition wc liavc had to force convoy after convoy through 
the northern seas to Bussia. . . . 


Even at a very critical stage of the war the labour avail- 
able in the contract shipyards was divided into 65 per cent 
for naval construction and repairs, and the remainder for 
mercantile needs. To achieve maximum importing capacity 
the standard tramp of about 10,000 tons deadweight was 
built, adapted later for special cargoes such as tanks, air- 
craft, and other bulky items. Again, some indications of 
the magnitude of the eifort put into merchant shipbuilding 
in this war is given by the following figures showing the 
number and tonnage of the sliips constructed : 


No. 

15)39, Sept.-Dee, 56 

1940 182 

1941 . . . - 236 

1942 259 

1943 237 


Thousand 
Gross Tons 
243 
810 
1,158 
1,302 
1,204 


The tonnage of merchant vessels launclied in the four 
years 1015-18 was 3,770,170, whereas in the four years 1940-43 
the tonnage was 4,415,668, and this in spite of the fact that 
wc have fewer yards and ships and less labour available than 
in 1918, and in spite of the blackout and air-raid damage to 
the yards and workers’ homes. . . . We have been able 
gradually to increase the proportion of faster ships in the 
programme of merchant construction, and in particular to 
undertake the programme of standardized cargo liners of 
15 knots, furnished on “ austerity ” lines. . . . 

Wo cam contemplate the termination of the programme of 
standardized typt^s, and have already begun to turn to the 


production of vessels more suited to the somewhat different 
services likely to be required during the remaining stages 
of the war. For example, we require smaller cargo vessels 
capable of using Mediterranean and other sma.ller Continental 
ports, and for the Far Eastern war we require faster sliips 
of the cargo liner type and specially designed coasters. . . . 

The Education Act, 1944, which Came into Force on 
April 1, 1945, Enacted the Following among its Pro- 
visions : 

Ministry of Education. It shall be lawful for His Majesty 
to appoint a Minister whose duty it shall bo to promote the 
education of the people of England and Wales. The depart- 
ment of which he is in charge shall be known as the Ministry 
of Education. 

Three Stages of Education. The statutory system of public 
education shall be organized in three progressive stages to 
be known as primary education, secondary education, and 
further education. 

Compulsory School Age. The expression “ compulsory 
school age ” means any person between five years and fifteen 
years. A person shall be deemed to be over compulsory 
school age as soon as he has attained the age of fifteen years : 
provided that, as soon as the Minister is satisfied that it has 
become practicable, he shall lay before Parliament the draft 
of an Order in Council substituting for references in this 
section to the age of fifteen years, references to the age of 
sixteen years. 

Duty of Parents, It shall be the duty of the parent of 
every child of compulsory school age to cause liim to receive 
efficient full-time education suitable to his age, ability, and 
aptitude, either by regular attendance at school or otherwise. 
Penalties enacted for failure to carry out this duty are : not 
exceeding one pound for the first offence, five pounds for the 
second, ten pounds or a month’s imprisonment, or both, for 
third and subsequent offences. 

Religious Education. The school day in every county 
school and in every voluntary school shall begin with col- 
lective worship on the part of all pupils in attendance at the 
school. Beligious instruction shall be given in every county 
school and in every voluntary school. The collective womhip 
shall not be distinctive of any particular religious denomina- 
tion, and the religious instruction shall be given in accordance 
with an agreed syllabus, and shall not include any catechism 
or formulary which is distinctive of any particular religious 
denomination. If the parent of any pupil requests that he 
be wholly or partly excused from attendance a.t religious 
worship and instruction in the school, the pupil shall bo 
excused from such attendance accordingly. 

County Colleges. Not later than three years after the 
date of the commencement of the Act it shall bo the duty 
of every local education authority to establish and maintain 
county colleges, that is to say centres approved by the Minister, 
for providing for young persons sucli further education as 
will enable them to develop their various aptitudes and 
capacities and will prepare them for the responsibilities of 
citizenship. It shall he tlie duty of the local education 
authority to serve upon every young person residing in their 
area who is not exempt from compulsory attendance for 
further education a notice directing him to attend at a county 
college for ono whole day or two half-days in each forty- 
four weeks in every year while he remains a young person. 

School Meals. Regulations made by the Minister shall 
impose upon local education authorities the duty of pro- 
viding milk, meals and other refreshment for pupils at 
schools and county colleges piaintained by thto. 

Prohibition of Fees. No fees shall be charged in respect 
of admission to any school maintained by a local education 
authority or to any county college or in respect of education 
provided in any such school or college. 
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WORKERS AT WAR 
I. Inspection of * Barracuda * air- 
craft in course of construction. 
These torpedo-bombers, used with 
success by the Fleet Air Arm 
against enemy shipping in all 
zones, were designed and made I y 
the Fairey Aviation Company. 
High-winged monoplanes {the 
wings could be folded) powered 
by a Rolls-Royce engine, they 
had a crew of three, carried bombs 
or mines, and could operate by 
day or night from carriers or land 
bases. 2. Dinner-time at the 
counter of a Ministry of Aircraft 
Production self-help canteen, 3. 
A.R.P. controller’s desk in a 
factory : his assistant is about to 
press the button of the factory 
siren on receipt of a ’red * warn- 
ing (meaning danger of air attack 
imminent). 4. Registering volun- 
teer blood donors at a shoe factory. 
The blood so given saved thousands 
of lives of wounded. 
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INVASION YEAR IN GREAT BRITAIN 

For the whole worlds but perhaps particularly for everyone in Britain, 1944 
was sharply divided by the invasion of Normandy on June 6. Though the 
majority of Britons realized that, as Mr, Herbert Morrison aptly remarked, 

^"‘Yoii cannot start a second front with a piece of chalk on a pavement f the 
year opened with a strong sense of waiting long-drawn-out. But the success 
of the landings in France produced the courage and hope necessary to with- 
stand the enemy^s attacks with new long-range weapons — and to continue 
post-war planning. Home affairs for 1943 were covered in Chapter 262 


T he year 19-14 opened for Britain 
Avitli a .sharp return of raiding from 
the air by the enemy. This was not 
unexpected, for in January it was 
announced that General Eisenhower 
had assumed command of the forces 
assembling for the invasion of Europe, 
and that Supreme Headquarters, Allied 
Expeditionary Force, was in London. 

Beginning with a raid by some 90 
planes (16 of which were destroyed) 
on the niglit of January 21-22, London 
eKperienced during the next ten weeks 
the heaviest air attacks it had under- 
gone since the “ blitz ” of 1940-4:1, 
The enemy raiders were met with a 
barrage of an intensity never before 
rut up — so violent that many people 
luund it the most unnerving part of this 
series of attacks. The increased strength 
of the raids can be gathered from the 
casualties : December 1943, 10 killed, 
41 injured; January, 107 killed, 270 
injured ; Februaiiy, 961 killed, 1,712 
injured — the highest figur,^ since May 
1941 ; Marcli, 279 killed, 633 injured ; 
April, 14G killed, 226 injured. During 
t he night of February 18-19, showers of 
incendiaries fell in the heart of London, 
some on the roof of Westminater 
Hall, many in Old Palace Yard, In- 
cendiaries fell on Harrow School on 
February 22-23 : there were no cas- 
ualties though some damage was done. 

On the night of February 23-24, 
bombs fell close to the American head- 
quarters in London: 
the London Library 
received a direct hit ; 
Chatham House (the 
Royal Institute of International Affairs) 
and St. James's Theatre were damaged ; 
St. James's Palace and the Chapel 
Royal were severely blasted ; irre- 
placeable art treasures, including paint- 
ings by Rembrandt, Van Dyck, and 
Frans Hals, in the hands of King Street 
experts, were buried. Some half only 
of these valuables were recovered. 

In the first three months of 1944, 
the Luftwaffe made some 20 attacks 
on Britain, using each time about 100 
aircraft (on February 22, 175), and 
dropping a total of 2,400 tons of bombs 
(compared with 48,000 tons dropped 1>y 


St. James’s 
Palace 
Blasted 


Bomber Command on Germany). Some 
150 enemy planes were shot down. 
German propaganda magnified the 
strength of each attack ten times, 
adding that Londoners were fleeing in 
panic from the city, and Civil Defence 
measures had failed completely. 

Though the German picture was 
grossly distorted, this renewal of enemy 
bombing did lead to some heart-search- 
ing among civilians over the heavy Allied 
bombing of Germany — a feeling voiced 
ill the House of Lords on February 9 
by the Bishop of Chichester. While 
recognizing the legitimacy of concen- 
trated attack on industrial and military 
objectives, he expressed concern as to 
whether the Government understood 
what ‘‘ area bombing " was destroying. 
The Government spokesman. Viscount 
Cranborne, said firmly, “ I can give the 
Bishop no hope that we shall abate 
our bombing policy. On the contrary, 
wo shall continue it against proper and 


suitable targets in increasing power and 
with more crushing effect until final 
victory is secure." 

News taken as intimations that the 
invasion could not be far off included 
the announcement on March 20 that 
Frenchmen, Belgians, 

Netherlanders, Poles 
and Czechoslovaks had 
been receiving traiii- 


Givil Defence 
Workers for 
Overseas 


ing in all phases of Civil Defence 
work ; and on April 7 that a special 
N.F.S. volunteer contingent wouid be 
available for fire-fighting overseas in 
support of the Army Fire Service. 
Tension grew when Mr. ' Cordell PIull, 
U.S. Secretary of State, informed the 
press on March 10 that Eire had rejected 
an American request for the removal of 
Axis consular and diplomatic repre- 
sentatives from Eire because their 
presence constituted a danger to the lives 
of American soldiers and to the success 
of Allied Military operations. Two days 



EMERGENCY LAUNDRV iN A BOMB-WRECKED STREET 
The blast damage done by the, flying-bomb attacks- on London and South-East England 
that began on June 13 1944, caused a great deal of dust and dirt with which citizens in 
their wrecked houses found it impossible to deal. Much* appreciated mobile laundries and 
baths, run by Women's Voluntary Services and other agencies, ht^ught some cleanliness and 
comfort into the lives of these unfortunate people, Photo, Mirror 
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LONDON DAMAGE IN THE ‘ LITTLE BLITZ’ OF 1944 

Here is St. James's Palace with its windows 'blown out : this and 
much other damage was done in the area by bombs dropped during 
an enemy air raid on the night of February 23-24, 1944. Right, 
platforms six and seven at Paddington station after they had been 
hit by a bomb early on March 3, 1944. Photo, Associated Press 


later, the BritisL. Home Office announced in Weymouth Bay 
that, in view of Eire^s rejection of the that no water was 
American request, which had the full visible ; but on the 
support of the British Government, all whole both curios- 
travel, subject to certain restrictions, ity and informa- 
between Great Britain and the whole of tiveness were re- 
Ireland must be suspended forthwith, strained with equal 
Eire’s appeals to the other Dominions decency. (The pre- 
fer moral support against the United parations going 
States met unqualified rebuffs . On forward in these 
April 5, the telephone service between areas are described 
Great Britain and all parts of Ireland was in a later chapter.) 
suspended, to prevent possible leakage On April 7 Mr. 
of vital information ; the telegraph Edward Stettinius, 
service was under strict censorship. U.S. Under -Sec - 

From April 1, a coastal belt about ten retary of State, 
miles in depth extending from the Wash arrived in London 
round the east and south coasts to and spent three 
Land’s End, and cer- weeks in Britain 
Closing of tain districts on the holding a series 
Coastal Areas Firth of Forth, became of informal discus- 
“ protected ” areas, and sions, covering all 
all persons not resident on that date the fields in which 


departure from Great Britain of official 
carriers or diplomatic and consular 
representatives or any members of their 
official or domestic staff, excepting 
only the American and Soviet missions 
and those of the fighting Dominions. 

But still the great moment delayed. 
On April 24, the Home Office announced 
that all travel from Britain, whether by 
sea or air, to any overseas destination 
would be suspended for military reasons 
from April 27 until further notice. But 
April dragged to its close, and May went 
slowly by. The Army Post Office issued 
a notice on May 19 that “ during the 


were prohibited from entering them ; 
a week later, the coast of South Wales 
and the Bristol Channel to Portishead, 
‘areas on the Clyde and the west and 
inorth coasts of Scotland were made 
regulated” areas. In all these dis- 
tricts, all persons over 16 had to carry 
their identity cards and produce them 
to any constable or any members of the 
British or Allied forces ; the use of 
binoculars and telescopes was forbidden. 
Rumours there were of great concrete 
embankments, which disappeared over- 
night, on the north side of the Thames 
re^naxy,; of st^ of ammunition 
jb^es packed tightly end to end 
side, of shipping so^ thick 


Great Britain and the United States 
were collaborating, with Mr. Churchill, 
other members of the Cabinet, British 
officials, the Russian and French 
ambassadors to Britain, and the 
ministers of the various exiled Allied 
governments. 

A thrill of expectancy swept through 
the country at the sudden announcement 
by the Foreign Office on April 17 that 
from midnight on April 17-18 and until 
.further notice the Government would be 
unable to permit the transmission or 
receipt by diplomatic missions of any 
telegram not in plain language; the 
dispatch or receipt of any diplomatic 
bag without censorship ; or the 
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coming months more men will be 
serving overseas than has been the case 
at any stage so far in this war,” and 
urged correspondents to restrict their 
letters to one thin sheet in a thin en- 
velope. An appeal for yachtsmen and 
men with motor-boat or steamboat 
experience to put their services at the 
disposal of the Royal Navy for short 
periods of duty was answered by 
3,700 volunteers. 

The days passed. The weather was 
abominable. Rain fell, storms raged. A 
feeling that there could be no invasion 
in 1944 began to set in, when on June 6 
a pommunique issued by S.H.A.E.F. at 
9.35 a.m. informed the world that an 



Allied invasion of Northern France had 
begun. A few hours later Mr. Churchill 
said in the House of Commons, “ I have 
to announce to the House that during 
the night and the early hours of this 
morning the first of a series of landings 
in force upon the European continent has 
taken place.” {See Hist. Doct. CCLXXV, 
p. 3016.) The weather continued shock- 
ingly bad, and on that account the 
exhilaration produced by this long 
awaited news was tinged with much 
anxiety. However, on June 12 Mr. 
Churchill, accompanied by Field-Marshals 
Smuts and Sir Alan Brooke, visited the 
Normandy front ; and on June 16 
King George VI himself visited his 
troops in France. The Allies clearly 
were not going to be swept from the 
shores of Europe in the ignominious 
way prophesied by Hitler. 

Diplomatic privileges were restored 
from midnight of June 19-20 ; protected 
areas on the Firth of Forth became 


Diplomatic 

Privileges 

Restored 


regulated areas on July 
29 , other protected 
areas became regulated 
on August 25 ; orders 


still in force compelling immobilization 


of unattended motor vehicles and of 


BACK TO ‘ CIVVY STREET * 
Men released or transferred from the 
Services with at least six months’ service 
received civilian clothes, available from 
October i6, 1944, besides such service 
apparel as they were allowed to retain. 
Here is a private of the Pioneer Corps 
with the clothes he has chosen. The suits 
were of normal design — ^the order imposing 
restrictions on the style of men’s suits had 
been revoked on January 27, 1944. 

Photo, Afimciated Prejis 



vessels on inland 
waterways were 
rescinded on 
August 29 ; in 
September the 
ban on camping 
within ten miles 
of the British east 
and west coasts 
was revoked, ex- 
cept for some 
areas in Scotland. 

The announce- 
ment on July 19 
that “ in view of 
the large reserves 
of aircrews, Allied 
air supremacy on 
all fronts, and the 
present low casu- 
alty rate, the War 
Cabinet have de- 
cided to release 
large numbers of 
men designated 
for the R.A.F. air 
crews and a 
smaller but still 
large number of 
men of the R.A.F. 
Regiment for ac- 
tive service with 



FRESH FRUIT— AT A PRICE 

Owing to the scarcity of fresh fruit, street hawkers had no great 
difficulty in the summer of 1944 in selling pineapples at five guineas 
each, grapes at i6s. a pound, and peaches at 2s. each. These fruits, 
luxuries even in peace-time, were not controlled in price as were all 
foods which were necessities of life. Photo, News Chronicle 


the Army,” and that substantial num- representing detachments, battalions, 
bers of hostilities only ” naval ratings and batteries from all parts of Great 
would be transferred for similar reasons Britain and Northern Ireland. On the 


to the land forces, caused a good deal of 
heartburning among men who had opted 
and been selected for the Air Force and 
the Navy ; but a general sigh of relief 
went up from the nation, for it was a 
decisive indication that air and naval 
casualties in the initial landings and the 
build-up of the armies in France had 
been far lower than anticipated. 

The successful invasion of Normandy 
had an immediate effect on the Home 
Guard which, through the anxious weeks 
preceding June 6, had been ready to 
oppose some last desperate throw by the 
enemy. (At that time the strength of 
the Home Guard was 1,727,000, of whom 
142,246 were on A.A. duties, 7,000 with 
the coastal artillery, and 7,000 doing 
bomb disposal work ; women members 
numbered 30,696.) But there was no 
descent either upon the coasts of Britain 
from the sea or in her hills and valleys 
from the air. Confident, apparently, in 
his “ West Wall,” the enemy waited. 

All compulsory drill and training of 
the Home Guard were discontinued 
from September 11, and on November 1 
it was stood down, remaining liable, 
however, to recall in case of emergency. 
On Sunday, December 3, the King, 
accompanied by the Queen and the 
Princesses, took the salute in Hyde 
Park at a great march past of 7,000 men 


same day stand-down parades were held 
throughout the country, and in the 
evening the King broadcast a message 
of thanks and appreciation. (See Hist. 
Doct. CCLXXIV, p. 3016.) 


One week exactly after the invasion 
of Normandy, on the morning of 
June 13, the first flying bomb was 


spotted by the Royal 
Observer Corps near 
Dymchurch. Though 
the general public 


Attacks by 
Reprisal- 
Weapon One 


knew nothing of “ VergeltungswafEe 


Eins ” (Reprisal-weapon One) except 


vague rumours of a “ pilotless plane,” 


the Government had known of the 


German experiments and their possible 
threat for nearly two years. The first 
public intimation in southern England 
that something queer was happening 
was an all-night alert with no barrage, 
no aeroplanes, and very few bomb 
explosions. Fox over three weeks, 
official reports stated merely that there 
had been enemy activity against 
“ southern England.” Londoners found 
themselves congratulated hy corre- 
spondents outside th€| zone of iSttack 
on escaping this latest enemy fiightful-r ; 
ness. But on July 6 the Prime .Minister 
in a statement to the House made 'it 
clear that Londhn was the principal 
recipient of these missiles. 
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Evacuation from greater London ■^■as 
reot^ened on July 1, and during that 
month the eight deep shelters, ordered 
^ hi 1941 at the height of 

c.. the blitz and kept since 

Shelters . ^ t 

^ in reserve, were opened. 

pene These shelters were more 

than 100 ft. underground ; were bomb- 
proof, gas-proof, water-proof; could sleep 
each 8,500, and in emergency shelter 
35,000 : had restaurants, rest rooms, 
medical posts and sick bays ; and were 
all air-conditioned. Shelterers crowded 
once more into the bunks in the tube 
stations, into the surface shelters in the 
streets. Anderson and Morrison shelters 
came into use again. London was a be- 
leaguered city ; but the picture painted 
by German propaganda of the whole of 
southern England as a scene of desola- 
tion and London abandoned by the 
Government was far from true. Life 
went on throughout the bombardment. 

On August 2, Mr. Churchill again 
reviewed the position, mentioning the 
possibility that the enemy might also 
use long-range rockets, and strongly 


advising those who could stay or get 
away from London to do so. But his 
warning was overlooked, and evacuated 
people began to stream back to London 
when, on September 7, Mr. Duncan 
Sandys, chairman of the Elying-Bomb 
Counter-Measures Committee, began an 
official statement with the words : 
“ Except possibly for a few last shots, 
the Battle of London is over. . . '' 
Not a single London borough escaped 
flying-bomb damage. A later chapter 
is devoted to the development and 
effects of the flying bomb, and to the 
steps taken to combat it both before 
and after it began to be used. Here it 
will suffice to add that figures for London 
air raid damage issued in September 
after the worst of the flying-bomb 
attack had passed were : air raids, 
1940-44 : 84,000 houses destroyed, 

142.000 still to be repaired, of which 

42.000 were uninhabitable ; flying- 
bomb attacks, 23,000 houses destroyed, 

1.104.000 damaged (many slightly). 
Throughout Britain 202,000 houses had 
been destroyed or damaged beyond 

repair, ’ 4,328,000 


THIS WAS THE ONE DROP HAMMER ... 
Speaking on March 2i, 1945, on the Distribution of Industry Bill, 
Mr. Oliver Lyttelton, Minister of Production, said, ‘ Would it surprise 
the House to know that at a certain time there was only one drop 
hammer which could forge tfie Spitfire crankshaft ? * This was the 
hammer, at the Sheffield works of the English Steel Corporation. Two 
teams of eight men manned it. It was worked sixteen hours a day, 
and produced about ten crankshafts an hour. Photo, News Chronicle 


were damaged but 
repairable. 

It was not till 
November 10 that 
the Prime Minis- 
ter referred to 
actual attacks on 
Britain with long- 
range rockets — 
Vergeltungswaffe 
Zwei. The first of 
these had fallen 
in Chiswick on 
September 8, but 
absolute silence 
was preserved 
about them in the 
press. Even 4n 
enemy propa- 
ganda, they were 
mentioned only 
two days before 
the Premier re- 
ferred to them, so 
uncertain had the 
Germans been 
about the range 
and effectiveness 
of their V2. Dam- 
age and casualties 
were caused, and 
south-eastern 
England was again 
the chief sufferer ; 
but the practical 
effect on the course 
of the war of in- 
termittent bom- 
bardment by this 
new terror weapon 
was nil. 



OILFIELD IN ENGLAND 
The existence of an oilfield in England 
was revealed on September 23, 1944 — 
its situation at Eakring near Newark, 
Nottinghamshire, in December. Here is 
the head of one of the 238 Wells in the field, 
which was about two miles by half a mile 
in extent. The oil-bearing stratum lay 
at 2,000-2,500 feet below ground. From 
the beginning of the war until its existence 
was divulged, it had produced about 
78,000,000 gallons of oil. Photo, L.N.A, 


War Time 
Regulations 
Relaxed 


Organized evacuation from greater 
London and southern England was 
suspended on September 7, except for 
expectant mothers, the 
infirm, blind persons 
and invalids. Day- 
time fireguard duties 
were discontinued, and night fireguard 
duties (except in London and south- 
east England) suspended from Sep- 
tember 12. Blackout regulations were 
modified, beginning with the intro- 
duction of “ half-lighting ” of windows, 
except during alerts, on September 
17. The Removal of Direction Signs 
Order, 1940 was revoked on October 9. 
From October 10, newspapers were 
allowed to publish details of the weather 
after two (instead of ten) days’ delay, 
except in the case of snow or fiood 
which was not to be mentioned for five 
days. 

September 30 was a great day for 
south-east Kent. At 10 a.ni. loml- 
speakers in the streets of Dover broad- 
cast the message: “ The Mayor has 
received official information that all 
the long-range guns on the other side of 
the Channel have been captured The 
people of “ Hellfire Corner ” — ^Dover, 
Folkestbne, Deal, Ramsgate — ^immedi- 
ately assembled in the streets, dancing, 
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! In June 1944, 142,246 members of the Home Guard were on anti-aircraft duties, manning 
I the rocket batteries- Development of rockets as a war weapon started in Britain in 
I 1934 J production on a large scale began in 1940. First used against low-flying aircraft, 
they were successfully employed from the spring of 1941 against high-flying night 
;i bombers. Left, certificate of service issued to every member of the Home Guard serving 
on November i, 1944. Below, Home Guard units passing through Piccadilly Circus on 
' their way to Hyde Park for the stand-down march past H.M. the King on December 3. 



SEVEN SEA-FORTS THAT GUARDED THE THAMES 
These sea-torts, built in the Thames estuary to. keep the Port of London open, had as their 
primary task — carried out with complete success — the driving off of mine-laying aircraft. 
Standing on concrete piles 50 ft. above the water, they were 36 ft. square and 20 ft. deep, and 
were armed with 3.7-in. A. A. guns, Bofors guns, and lighter armaments. They were linked 
with the land by telephone and with each other by cat-walks. Four were manned by the 


Royal Navy ; three by the Army. 

singing and cheering : they had 
been under bombardment since August 
12, 1940, when the first German shell 
fell on Dover. Flags flew everywhere 
and special services were held in the 
churches. {See illus. p. 3009.) 

The pushing back of the Germans 
made it possible during August and 
September to reduce the number of full- 
time members of both the N.F.S. and 
Civil Defence, (A call went out from 
S.H.A.E.F. later in the year for volun- 
teers for a highly trained British Civil 
Defence Overseas Column.) Organized 
return of evacuated school children 
whose homes were in N. and W. England, 
the Midlands and Wales also began. 

Four serious ammunition explosions 
occurred during the year. The first, 
at a northern railway station on 
February 4 during the loading of am- 
munition, resulted in 
Ammunition ten deaths. On June 2 
Explosions the leading truck of an 
ammunition train 
caught fire and blew up in a small Cam- 
bridgeshire town. Two were killed, 
twenty injured, the station was de- 
molished, a wide area wrecked and 
damaged, 500 made homeless, and 
the 70-ton engine was lifted off the 
rails and reduced to a mass of wreck- 
age. About the same time a fire 
started in an ammunition dump in 
East Anglia. Several major explosions 
took place, but the N.F.S extinguished 
the fire in eight hours and saved the 
bulk of the ammunition. The worst 
accident occurred on November 27 
! near Burton-on-Trent in part of a huge 
underground storage depot. 
8^^ villages over a wide area 
V farms were wiped out — one was 


Photo, Fox 

engulfed in a crater 300 feet creep and 
300 yards across ; a cement works was 
demolished, hundreds of cattle killed, 
scores of houses stripped of their roofs, 
and several square miles of country de- 
vastated by subterranean explosions. 
The main part of the depot and the 
administrative buildings, however, were 
not seriously affected ; the total loss of 
bombs was under 4,000 tons. The total 
death-roll was 70 (including six Italian 
co-operators) ; 13 were injured and 

detained in hospital. 

The existence of an English oilfield 
was revealed in September — ^its situation 
near the village of Eakring, 7 miles 
from Newark, in December. Some 
thousand men were employed in the 
annual production of about 100,000 
tons (26,000,000 gallons) of oil of 
excellent quality suitable for high grade 
lubricants. A pipe-line system a thou- 
sand miles long, constructed since 1941 
at a cost of £7,000,000, had, by the end 
of 1944, carried 2,400,000,000 gallons 
of imported petrol from the ports to 
scores of secret underground storage 
tanks and then to the main centres of 
consumption, particularly airfields. Mr. 
Geoffrey Lloyd, chairman of the Oil 
Control Board, said in , January 1945 
that without this oil “grid” the “build- 
up of the Allied air offensive to any- 
thing like the desired scale would have 
been impracticable.” During the in- 
vasion of the Continent, the pipe-lines 
carried petrol at the rate of 5 million 
gallons a day. 

Not merely the Church of England, 
but the whole country and perhaps the 
whole world, suffered a blow in the death 
of Dr. William Temple, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, on October 25 at the early 
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Statistics 
of the 
War Effort 


age of 63. This able, sincere, well- 
loved and energetic churchman had 
been appointed Primate of All England 
only on February 23, 1942, in the 
expectation that his wisdom would help 
more than the members of his own 
church during the peacemaking and 
after. His predecessor. Lord Lang, who 
had retired at 75 on account of ad- 
vancing years, conducted the funeral 
ceremonies of his successor — an un- 
precedented event in church history. 

“ Statistics relating to the War Effort 
of the United Kingdom ” (Cmd. 6564), 
a booklet published in November, con- 
tained many interesting 
figures, among them 
these : Between June 
1939 and June 1944, 
the total number of men aged H to 64 
and women aged 14 to 59 in the 
Services or in industrial employment 
in Great Britain rose from ISJ to 22 
millions. Of these, 10*3 millions 
were in the Services or whole -time 
Civil Defence or industries mainly 
concerned in the output of munitions. 
At the height of the enemy air attacks 
in 1941, the number of whole-time 
Civil Defence workers was 324,000, 
reduced to 225,000 by June 1944. The 
total male population between 14 and 
64 was 16,010,000 in 1939 ; 15,910,000 
in 1944. Of the total munitions supply 
made available to the British Common- 
wealth, the United Kingdom produced 
about 70 per cent, the Empire ten 
per cent, the United States 20 per cent 
(16 per cent lend-lease ; four per cent 
cash purchase). By 1943, through 
increased home production, an adequate 
supply of food was being maintained 
while food imports were below pre-war 
level by 50 per cent. The total private 
income of persons and businesses rose 
from £4,560 million in 1938 to £8,075 
million in 1943. Addition of pensions, 
unemployment relief, etc., and deduc- 
tion of direct taxation and other 






compulsory payments brought these 
figures to £4,489 million and £6,798 mil- 
lion respectively. Personal expenditure 
on current goods and services increased 
from £4,138 million in 1938 to £5,049 
million in 1943, the actual quantity 
of goods and services, however, being 
less than in 1938, and the increased 
expenditure being accounted for by 
higher indirect taxation. Annual sav- 
ings increased from £351 million to 
£1,749 million. 

The total cost of the war to Britain 
up to September 2 was £23,893,000,000, 
of which 44 per cent had been met by 
taxation. Daily expenditure from June 
to September was between £13,250,000 
and £14,000,000. 

Figures of lend-lease aid from Great 
Britain to the United States given by 
President Roosevelt to Congress were 
reprinted by H.M. 
Stationery Office on 
December 8. Up to 
December 1943, the 
Government of the British Common- 
wealth had expended 1,175,000,000 
dollars (about £292,000,000) in reverse, 
lend-lease. By Juno 30, 1944, the sum 
had risen to 3,348,000,000 dollars 
(about £830,000,000). It w’ould have 
required a thousand ships to send across 
the Atlantic what the United States 
forces received from the United King- 
dom. The percentage of total United 
States army requirements in the Euro- 
pean theatre provided by the United 
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PREFABRICATED HOMES FOR THE BOMBED-OUT 
A great many houses were destroyed in Poplar, in the East End of London, during the heavy 
raids of 1940-41, and the borough suffered also from later raids and the flying-bombs. Poplar 
Council was among the first in London to put up temporary prefabricated bungalows to help 
rehouse its people. Here are two ‘ box bungalows ’ of wood and asbestos built in the Isle of 
Dogs. They had a living-room 19 ft. by 12 ft. with a built-in kitchen recess containing cooker, 
sink, and boiler, and two bedrooms each 11 ft. by 10 ft. Photo^ Daily Mirror 


Kingdom ranged as high as 63 per cent 
in the case of quartermasters’ supplies, 
and 68 per cent for engineers’ supplies. 
Great Britain built and equipped twenty 
hospital trains for the transport of 
American wounded in France. The 
“ Queen Mary ” and the “ Queen 
Elizabeth ” were given to carry Ameri- 
can troops across the ocean. Sixteen 
million boxes of matches, 14,120,000 


‘ BOOKSTALL » IN PARLIAMENT SQUARE 
On October 24, 1944, Mr. A. P. Herbert, Independent Member for Oxford University, asked 
in the House, ‘Is it now possible to remove the bookstall from Parliament Square without 
danger to the State ? ' Amid laughter, Sir James Grigg, Secretary of State for War, 
answered, ‘Yes, Sir.* The ‘bookstall,* seen here, was in fact a concrete blockhouse — 
one of a number put up in 1940 and camouflaged so cleverly that thousands of Londoners 
passed them daily oblivious of the deception. Photo, Topical Press 
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rounds of ammunitions, 11,000 telegraph 
poles, 37,250,000 cakes of soap, 
7,800,000 lb. of salt and 20 per cent of 
the food for the United States forces in 
the United Kingdom were other specific 
items provided: in addition to which, 
as Sir Stafford Cripps, Minister of Air- 
craft Production, explained in a broad- 
cast to the United States on March 11, 
whole areas in Britain were evacuated 
to make room for American troops, 
thousands of acres of agricultural land 
were cleared for American aerodromes, 
bases, training grounds, etc., and the 
fruits of British research in radar, 
aeroplane engines, and other scientific 
and technical fields were made avail- 
able to the United States. 

The Government’s plan for releasing 
men from the armed forces after the 
conquest of Germany was set out in a 
white paper (Cmd. 6548) published 
in September. Men in 
Class A were to be 
released on grounds 
of age and length of 
service ; in Class B, to be transferred 
to civilian reconstruction work on 
account of special qualifications. By 
reckoning two months’ service as the 
equivalent of one year of age, the 
Government evolved a simple but 
ingenious method which would lead to 
the transfer to civil life of some men of 
all ages. But the paper made it clear 
that the number of men likely to be 
released depended entirely on require- 
ments for the war against Japan and 
for the garrisoning of occupied coun- 
tries. A little later the Govemmeiit 
announced that women, married or 
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INVASION CONVOYS ROLL THROUGH LONDON 
British, American, French and other Allied contingents rumbled across the country steadUy 
in jeeps and lorries, on tanks and armoured cars, during the days which followed the first Allied 
landings in Normandy in June 1944. The people of England thus gamed an idea of the masses 
of men and material that had been prepared for the great day. Here is a scene in a London 
suburb as Scottish troops pass through. Photo, Planet News 


single, with household responsibilities, 
and those wishing to join their husbands 
on release from the forces ; women 
over 60 ; and men over 65 were to be 
permitted if' they wished to retire from 
industry immediately the European 
war ended, irrespective of the produc- 
tion on which they were engaged ; and 
more consideration would be given to 
all other classes of industrial conscripts. 
Y oung men and women reaching the age of 
registration for employment would con- 
tinue to register ; but while , young men 
would bo liable to be called up for the 
forces, young women could volunteer for, 
but would not be directed into, the forces. 

Possibly the most important piece of 
legislation of the year was the Education 
Act, which received the Royal Assent 
on August 3, to come into effect on 
: April 1, 1945. (The principal provisions 
of this Act are given in Hist. Doct. 
GCLXXVII, p. 301Y.'> Under this 
i;: measure the public system of education 
entkely reorganized, being divided 
primary, secondary, and 


further (part-time) education. School- 
leaving age was to be raised to 15. 
Religious instruction to an agreed 
syllabus and an act of worship were 
made part of the curriculum of every 
State school. Unfortunately, within a 
fortnight of the passing of this act, the 
Minister of Education (to give him his 
new title) issued an order retaining the 
school-leaving age at 14 at least until 
April 1, 1946, “owing to the impossibility 
in present circumstances of folding the 
additional teachers and providing the 
additional accoihmodation which would 
be required in order to raise the school- 
leaving age to 15 on April 1, 1945.” 

A white paper on “ The Control of 
Land Use” (Cmd. 6537) published on 
June 23. stated that the Government 
accepted in principle the Uthwatt Com- 
mittee’s recommendations regarding the 
public acquisition of land in areas 
requiring redevelopment as a whole, 
but rejected the committee’s detailed 
proposals for dealing with compensation 
and betterment owing to the undesira- 
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bility of providing substantially different 
treatment for owners of undeveloped 
land inside and outside town areas and 
of developed land, as recommended^ in 
the report ; and the difficulties of giving 
effect to other of the fecommendations. 
(See Hist. Doc. No. OCLVIII, p. 2371.) 
On the same day a Town and Country 
Planning Bill was introduced which, 
though severely criticized by Labour 
members as “one of Town and 
a series of bad impro- Country 
visations in planning,” planning Act 
was passed into law. 

It empowered local planning authorities 
to acquire by a simpler and quicker pro- 
cedure land needing to be redeveloped ; 
land required to provide alternative 
accommodation for displaced persons or 
alternative open space ; land for certain 
other planning purposes. 

An act to provide for Exchequer 
grants towards the extension of piped 
water supplies and sewerage in rural 
localities and to make it the duty of 
local authorities, “wherever practic- 
able at a reasonable cost,” to provide 
piped water supplies to every rural 
locality in its district in which there are 
houses or schools received the Royal 
Assent on July 27 — one of several acts 




LIEUT.-GENERAL SIR OLIVER W. H. LEESB, Bt., K.C.B., C.B.B., D.S.O. 

On January S, 1044, it was announced that General Leese, who commanded the 30th Corps of the 
ErjU^ein to Tunb (see pp. 2526. 2548) and in Sicily {see p. 2834). had been succeed Gen^ 

as commander of the 8th Army in Italy (see Chapter 302). His teanster to ® i„ X 

(including General SUm’s 14th Army), in succession to General Sir George Giffard, and of the U.S. ForcM in me 
' India-Burma Theatre (A.L.F.S.E.A.— AUied Land Forces, S.-E. Asia) was announced m November 1944- ^ 

Photo, Sritieh Official : Grown Copyright ^ “ 



BUILDING SHIPS FOR BRITISH MERCHANT NAVY 

The ocean-going merchant fleet, including tankers, under the British flag at the beginning of the war was 17 J million gross 
tons of vessels of 1,600 gross tons and over— about the same as in 1914. At the end of 1943, despite production in British 
and Canadian yards, purchase, loan and capture of vessels, it was, through losses due to enemy action, only 15^^ million 
gross tons. Yet the total tonnage of merchant ships launched from British shipyards in 1940-43 was 4,415,668 (compared 
with 3,770,170 in 1915-18), and the work was carried out in spite of heavy naval demands, the blackout, and the large 
yolume of repair work — at one period 2^ miUion gross tons were on hand for repair. Further details are set out in 
, . ilist. Doc. CCLXXVI, p. 3017. Here the hull of one of the standard tramps mentioned in this document is under 
; ' ; 9Qn3t^ on the stocks. Right, riveting deck plates after the launching of the hull. Top right, sixteen weeks after 
^. c'^;£tui^tig, tugs pull the ship into position for completion. Direct colour photographs by Fox 






APPEALS TO BRITISH CITIZENS 
Posters seen on the Home Front during 1943 and 1944 
that reminded Britons oi their wartime duties as 
citizens, both to themselves and to their fellows serving 
over and on the seas. Selections of posters in circu- 
lation in earlier phases of the war are reproduced in 
pages 5381 551 » 828, 1489 and facing page 1735. 
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signed by Princess Elizabeth during her 
first term as a Counsellor of State while 
the King was absent in Italy. 

A scheme to provide without direct 
payment for everyone who desires it 
“ the care of a family doctor, the skill 
of a consultant, laboratory services, 
treatment in hospital, the advice and 
treatment available in specialized 
clinics, dental and ophthalmic treat- 
ment, drugs and surgical appliances, 
midwifery, home nursing and all other 
services essential to health,” was ex- 
plained in a white paper published on 
February 17 (Cmd. 6502). Laymen 
received its provisions with interest and 
a good deal of approbation. Many 
younger members of the medical pro- 
fession were favourable to it, but a 
number of the older practitioners greeted 
it with the same violent opposition as 
had been ofiered to the original health 
insurance scheme of 1911 by medical 
practitioners of that day. 

Comprehensive social insurance 
schemes applying to the whole popula- 
tion and covering sickness and unem- 
ployment benefit, retire- 
ment pensions, death 
grants, and family and 
orphan allowances were 
set out in a white paper (Cmd. 6550) 
issued on September 26. Based largely 
on the report (see p. 2369), drawn up 
in 1942 by Sir William Beveridge (who 
was elected member of Parliament for 
Berwick-on-Tweed in a by-election 
held on October 17), the Govern- 
ment schemes envisaged slightly lower 
contributions from- both workers and 
employers; proposed 5s. a week for 
each child after the first, plus allow- 
ances in kind — ^meals and milk at 
school (against Beveridge’s 8s. a week) ; 
sickness and unemployment benefit at 
the same rate (40s. for married man, 
21:8. for single person), but for a limited 
period ; full rate of retirement pension 
to be 35s. (instead of 40s.) for husband 
and wife, 20s. instead of 24s. for a single 
person, but to come into force immedi- 
ately instead of after 20 years. Sir 
William Jowitt was named on October 
9 as first Minister of the proposed 
Ministry of Social Insurance. 

A further white paper (Cmd. 6551) 
covering industrial injuries departed 
entirely from previous practice, treating 
workmen's compensation not as a legal 
liability of the employer, but as a social 
service assimilated in many ways to the 
war pensions scheme- Benefit would 
be 35s. a week for 13 weeks, with 8s. 9d. 
for a wife and 5s. for the first child 
(other children would draw 6s. under the 
general scheme). Pension for 100 per 
cent disablement would be 40s. a week 
plus 10s. for a wife and 78. 6d. for the 


first child, these pa 3 nnents not to be 
subject to subsequent revision. Women 
were to receive the same basic rates as 
men. The cost of the scheme would be 
covered by contributions of 6d. a week 
for men, 4d. for women, half rates for 
children ; the same from employers ; 
plus an Exchequer contribution. 

The need for a redistribution of seats 
was strongly felt by the House of 
Commons, and a conference ap- 
pointed in February under the chair- 
manship of the Speaker resulted in the 
House of Commons (Eedistribution of 
Seats) Act (Oct. 26), making temporary 
provision for a fuller representation of 
abnormally large constituencies, to be 
followed by a considered redistribution 
of seats based on a report by a bound- 
ary commission (appointed on November 
8). As a temporary measure, Hendon 
(208,609 electors) and Komford (207,101) 
were given four members, Harrow three, 
and 17 other constituencies two, instead 
of in each case one member. 

To prevent disfranchisement of 
civilians through change of residence 
owing to war circumstances, the Par- 
liamentary Electors (Wartime Kegis- 
tration) Act of Jidy 13 enacted that, 
pending the preparation of a new 
register under the Parliament (Meetings 
and Elections) Act of 1943, a citizen 
inscribed in the National Register as 
residing in a constituency on the 
qualifying date (later fixed as December 
1, 1944) was to be included in the 
electoral register. All men and women 
in the Services were required to fill in 
declaration cards so that their names 
could be included in the new Service 
Register of Electors. Service voters on 
the register and in the United Kingdom 
during an election would be able to vote 
by post or in person. Registered 
Service voters abroad could appoint 
proxies at home to vote for them. 

On the second reading on October 31 
of the bill to prolong the life of Parlia- 
ment, Mr. Churchill said, “ In asking for 
a prolongation of the life of this Parlia- 
ment for another year, I doubt very 
much whether the Parliament will last 
so long. We certainly cannot exclude the 
possibility that a desire to return to the 
party system will be strongly expressed” 
at the annual meetings of the various 
parties composing the Coalition — a prog- 
nostication which proved correct. “ Let 
us assume that the German war ends 
in March, April or May ... I have 
myself a clear view that it would be 
wrong to continue this Parliament 
beyond the period of the German war.” 
The extension of a year was enacted : 
but all the parties began to get their 
house in order with a view to a con- 
tested election during 1945. 
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EMERGENCY ENDED 


The relaxing of fireguard duties and the 
passing of the blackout in September 1944 
were followed by the dismantling of some 
of the emergency water tanks built to 
help fight enemy incendiary bombs. 



EXIT BEACH DEFENCES 
German prisoners of war clear barbed wire 
defences from a British beach. Following 
the revocation on October 9, 1944 of the 
Removal of Direction Signs Order, 1940, a 
name board is rehung at a G.W.R. station 
(below). Photos, Associated Press ; Topierd 








Chapter 301 

THE MERCHANT NAVY’S PART IN INVASION 

The invasion of Europe in June 1944 called for all the Allies possessed in 
military, naval, and air strength ; but it could never have been effected without 
the use of thousands of merchant vessels manned by tens of thousands of 
volunteer seamen. Their part in this momentous happening forms the main 
theme of this chapter, which includes also some account of the Merchant Navy's 
other 1944 activities. For the Merchant Navy's history in 1943, see Chap, 275 


I N June 1940 Britain withdrew from 
the Continent of Europe the rem- 
nants of the army which had been 
sent across the Channel in 1939. 
Then began the great task of trans- 
forming Britain into the forward base 
from which the enemy astride Europe 
could be struck down. For four years, 
in a hundred thousand voyages, ships 
brought from four continents the 
materials of war and food for the sus- 
tenance of Britain’s armed forces and 
people ; and all the time against con- 
stant menace on, over and under the 
sea, the building up of huge striking 
forces continued, and other maritime 
tasks were carried out concurrently 
in the Mediterranean and Arctic Seas 
and in the wide waters of the Far East. 

Merchant ships made possible the 
assembly of the diverse and massive 
paraphernalia of invasion : and mer- 
. - - ^ chant ships carried it 

, to the shores of 

Triumph 

1944. In a very 
special sense the invasion of Normandy 
was the Merchant Navy’s triumph : 
it was the climax of four years’ en- 
deavour against an enemy as resourceful 
as he was cruel ; it was the fulfilment 
of the promise seamen made at Dun- 
kirk, just four years before, that the 
Merchant Navy would return to Con- 
tinental Europe. In May and June 
1940 the Army was withdrawn by a 
strange collection of ships and craft of 
all sizes, from big cargo ships to little 
pleasure boats ; it was a glorious but 
hectic, haphazard affair. In June 1944 
the Allied Armies were taken back 
by an even stranger armada, and the 
ordered precision was complete to the 
smallest detail. 

The invasion of North Africa late 
in 1942 {see pages 2392 and 2539) was 
carried out with some 850 ships. For 
the invasion of France five thousand 
ships of all types were assembled : 
besides naval vessels, 4,066 ships 
and craft of over 60 different types — 
troop transports, big and little cargo 
vessels, cross-Channel ships, tankers 
large and small, hospital ships, and many 
types of specially built landing ships 
and landing craft. In the words of 
Mr. Leo T. Crowley, U.S. Foreign 


Economic Administrator, “ most of the 
ships and sailors w<tt*e British.” 

Some one thousind of these vessels, 
totalling about 3^ 900,000 tons gross, 
were merchant ships, most of them 
specially adapted for their tasks, but 
all the same to be distinguished from 
men-of-war and from the assortment of 
invasion craft. More than two-thirds 



MERCHANT NAVY POSTMAN 
During the summer of 1944, hundreds of 
merchant vessels were plying between the 
ports of Britain and the beaches of Nor- 
mandy. Every day mail for officers and men 
was delivered to ships in port by motor 
launch. The number of letters delivered at 
one port averaged 6,000 daily, and the 
postal launch’s ‘ round ’ took more than 
six hours. Photo, British Newspaper Pool 

of that merchant tonnage employed in 
the initial phase was under British con- 
trol. American merchant ships, mostly 
Liberty ships, numbered about 150. 

Coastal ships of shallow draught had 
played a major role in the Dunkirk 
evacuation. In the triumphal return 
to France coastal ships were again in 
the forefront. In a list of just over 600 
British ships (other than passenger 
liners, naval auxiliaries and smaller 
craft such as tugs) used during the first 
week of the invasion, no less than 400 
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were small coastwise vessels, coastal 
colliers, cross-Channel passenger ships 
and others of less than ocean-going 
size, the majority of them being humble 
cargo ships which normally plied be- 
tween ports around the British Isles. 
Many were of less than 300 tons gross. 
Some were new, others over 40 years old 
— the “ Edith,” 230 tons, built in 1900, 
‘‘Felspar,” 800 tons (1908), “Rose,” 
260 tons (1901), “Kyle Bute,” 800 
tons (1900) and many more. They 
carried stores, ammunition, lorries and 
their drivers to the shores of France 
and the front line of battle. Fitted 
with strengthened masts and special 
derricks to unload their unfamiliar 
cargoes, often with 100 or more men 
on board vessels never designed to 
carry a passenger, many of the coasters 
beached themselves and waited for the 
next tide to float them off. 

“ In the past the ceaseless work of 
our coasters, year in, year out,” de- 
clared the Minister of War Transport 
(Lord Leathers) later, 

“has often been over- 
shadowed by the 
more spectacular 
achievements of the deep-sea fleets, but 
without the hundreds of shallow-draught 
vessels . . . the landing of an Army 
with all its vehicles and equipment on 
the Normandy beaches would have been 
exceedingly difficult, if not impossible.”' 

Some of the many types of special 
invasion craft — such as the 300 ft, 
L.S.T. (landing ship, tank), 160 ft. L.C.L 
(landing craft, infantry) and others — 
made the journey to France under their 
own power, bearing tanks, vehicles and 
troops straight on to the beaches. The 
smaller assault vessels— -L.C.A.s, L.C.M.s, 
L.C.P.s, among them — as well as such 
craft as the invaluable amphibian 
known as a “ Duck ” (D.U.K.W.), were 
brought across by merchant ships and 
lowered on to far from calm waters some 
distance off the beaches. The infantry 
assault ships began the invasion. They 
were quickly followed by the first groups 
of stores coasters, then by troopships, 
large cargo ships and more coastal 
vessels carrying vehicles ; and then 
more stores coasters— many of them 
flying French, Dutch, Belgian, Nor- 
wegian or Danish flags. To the music 


Service of 
the Coastal 
Ships 















of a shattering weight of Allied bombs, 
a sky-full of Allied aircraft, salvos of 
shells from battleships, cruisers and 
destroyers, and the answering fire from 
the enemy, 250,000 men were landed, 
together with their equipment, in the 
first 24 hours. After 36 hours, one 
observer said : “It seems as though we 
have been here for weeks. The entire 
place is alive with shipping. It reaches 
Crom the shore almost to the horizon.’' 

Once the beach-head was secure, 
weather, always the chief risk, became 
the greatest obstacle to the success of 
the transport movement — on which the 
reinforcement arpfi supply of the invad- 
ing; troops depended. No amount of 
j and ho amount of air support 

a disastrous rout 


BRITISH-BUILT SHIPS 
A fast new cargo ship, built in a British 
yard, and specially designed to carry 
strategic cargoes — on this particular voyage, 
the deck cargo included small craft of 
different types. She was fitted with three 
i20“ton derricks. Left, stern view of an all- 
welded, prefabricated coastal tanker build- 
ing in a British yard : she was specially 
planned to carry petrol, cased or in bulk. 
(See also colour photographs following 
p. 3026.) Photos, British Official 

if the fiow of fresh troops and supplies 
had been stopped in the first few days. 
The weather proved a formidable enemy 
indeed : defying the season, it was 
rough from the first. Por a fortnight a 
shuttle service back and forth across the 
Channel continued. Then there gathered 
a storm such as had not been seen in the 
Channel in June for 40 years. The gale 
lasted five days, with little respite. 
Unloading on the beaches ceased. The 
position was critical at that stage ; it 
Vv'ould probably have been disastrous 
had the storm come sooner. It was 
retrieved by a superhuman effort when 
the wind and seas began to abate. 
By July 6, 1,000,000 men had been put 
ashore, together with more than 180,000 
vehicles and 650,000 tons of stores. In 
the first 100 davs, 2,200,000 men were 
landed with 4,000,000 tons of stores and 
500,000 vehicles. 

That achievement would have been 
impossible but for the most dramatic 
single feature of the whole Allied plan 
— ^the construction of two artificial 
harbours, one for the use of the British 
forces, the other for the Americans. 
It was known that the Germans would 
defend the “ invasion ports ” with all 
the strength they could muster, realizing 
that while the Allies might obtain a 
foothold along the coast they would 
probably be unable to sustain and en- 
large it against a strong counter attack 
if they could unload supplies only on 
to beaches. With the aid of 60 block- 
ships for part of the hrealcwaters, the 
British harbour — “ compared to which 
Dover seems small ” (as Mr. Churchill 
put it) — ^was constructed off the beaches 


at Arronianclies in less than a month. 
Within five days the blockships hfid 
been sunk in position and huge concrete 
caissons, floating breakwaters and piers 
were being towed, in 480-foot lengths, 
across the Channel where it approaches 
its widest — ^the Normandy beaches were 
100 miles from the English ports. By 
June 18, the two harbours were half com- 
pleted and coasters could be unloaded 
at any state of a 20-foot tide. The next 
day was the first day of the storm which 
brought havoc upon the port equipmeut 
making its slow passage from Britain. 
All the pier sections for the Americans’ 
port were lost in mid-Channel, and the 
prefabricated port itself so severely 
damaged that it was never completed, 
but its loss was offset by the rapid fall 
of Cherbourg. At Arromanches, how- 
ever, the great steel and concrete works 
stood fast — ^though not without damage 
— a trickle of supplies was kept up during 
the worst days of the storm, and by the 
middle of July the port was working to 
maximum capacity, ships of all sizes 
unloading on to huge pier-heads con- 
nected to the shore by four long steel 
roadways supported by steel and 
concrete fioats. (The planning, designing 
and construction of the prefabricated 
ports is described in a later chapter.) 

When the Merchant Navy carried to 
France the British Expeditionary Fore#* 
of 1939, 174 ships were used, making 
about 400 voyages all told. Even that 
movement begun ^ 

within four da:^ of ^ew Form 
the declaration of war, 
had to be carefully 
planned. But the voyages were from 
port to port, the ships could be 
loaded in normal fashion and dispatched 
to a rough time-table. The North 
African invasion called for a very 
different technique : opposition was 
expected, every group of ships had to 
be, to a large extent, a self-contained 
assault force, and every piece of equip- 
ment had to be available, not when it 
could be most conveniently unloaded, 
but when it was wanted by the force 
commander. Within a “ master plan ” 
for the operation as a whole, the working 
of each separate convoy could, however, 
be orgg-nized more or less as a self- 
contained problem of limited duration. 
Then in the invasion of Sicily — ^in which 
2,700 ships and landing craft took part 
— and at Salerno in Italy more experi- 
ence was gained of the “ amphibious 
operations of peculiar complexity and 
hazard ” which Mr. Churchill had fore- 
shadowed. A new form of warfare was 
being perfected. 

But the operations which began on 
June 6, 1944, were different, not merely 
because the scale of things was so much 


larger, nor because the enemy defences 
were more formidable and his opposi- 
tion more determined, nor merely 
because the element of strategic sur- 
prise was missing (though of tactical 
surprises there were many). The com- 
bination of these things with the fact 
that, once begun, the movement had to 
be maintained continuously and at a 
high tempo made the Normandy in- 
vasion dwarf the previous ventures in 
complexity as well as magnitude. 

Organization of the merchant ships 
was the responsibility of the Sea Trans- 
port Department of the Ministry of War 
Traiisport, working, of course, very 
closely with the Ad- 
, , miralty and other Ser- 

p, . vice Departments and 

^ with the American 

authorities. The detailed work of 
planning began eighteen months in 
advance. Then came the fitting of 
ships of all sizes and types with special 
gear and equipment so as to avoid 
congestion in the repair yards, with its 
waste of ship-carrying-space. Special 
register books ” were compiled show- 
ing the particular information that 
would be needed about every vessel 
which might be called on to take part — 
speed, hold and hatch sizes, cargo- 
handling equipment, fuel consumption, 
stability and other details. Apart 
from landing craft, which were primarily 


the Army's responsibility, other special 
vessels had to be designed and built, 
such as a special design of coastal tanker 
to carry j)etrol, cased or in bulk. 

At a later stage the more intricate 
planning was begun. Every single 
ship was first “ loaded on paper." 
Each vessel had its loading plan, on 
which each item of its cargo was 
marked so that, while no space would be 
wasted, yet every piece of equipment 
would be unloaded where and when it 
was wanted. Every single tin of petrol, 
every case of food or ammunition — 
not to mention tanks, gmis and lorries 
— carried to the Normandy shores on 
the first outward voyages was assigned 
to a particular ship, and not only that, 
but to a particular “ spot " in that ship. 
Since nearly every vessel carried a 
mixed cargo and since no two ships — 
not even sister ships — are . exactly 
alike, the planners had an immense task. 
It was realized that planning in such 
detail as this, so different from the 
improvisation at Dunkirk, must be 
exact and complete. 

The movements of the ships were 
worked out in advance in similar 
detail. Loading (which had to be spread 
over a considerable period), standing 
by,” taking up station, sailing, dis- 
charging, the return voyage . . . each 
phase was carried out by individual 
ships, and by ships forming a group, 



READY TO INVADE THE SOUTH COAST OF FRANCE 
Over 800 ships of all types and of many nationalities took part in the invasion of the south of 
France on August 15, 1944. The jumping-off points were Sardinia, Corsica, Italy and North 
Africa. Landings were made over a considerable part of the coast between Nice and Marseilles. 
Here is a mass of varied shipping waiting in an Italian port for the signal to sail. 

Photofi, U.S. Official ; Central Press 


REPAIR AND MAINTENANCE 
Repair and maintenance of vessels consti- 
tuted an immense labour in the shipbuilding 
yards. In five years, Merseyside alone 
repaired and refitted 600 naval ships and 
hundreds of merchantmen, the average time 
taken being three days per ship. Here 
workers are removing the damaged rudder 
of a 6,ooo-ton cargo ship. 

according to a preairaiigod schedule. 
By means of special charta on which 
the difierent movements of the vessels 
could be seen in stages, it was posrible 
to tell how the troops and supplies 
would arrive at each sector of the 
beaches, how the sailings would be 
staggered to provide for staggered dis- 
charging and how long each ship should 






‘LEIGH LIGHT’ INVENTOR 
The ‘ Leigh Light, ’ carried by Coastal Command aircraft, 
could throw on the water a beam many millions of candle- 
power in strength. It made possible night attack against 
submarines and was described as ‘ the keystone of success 
in the air offensive against U-boats in the Atlantic.’ It 
was developed by Wing-Commander H, de V. Leigh, O.B.E., 
D.F.C., whose portrait appears inset. 

Plwlos^ British Official 

take to cover each stage of the roiuid 
voyage. Such was the sort of organiza- 
tion involved. Nothing, however, could 
be left to chance or mere theory. And so 
hundreds of exercises were carried out 
to show whether theoretical solutions 
evolved in conference would work in 
practice. “We grew so schedule- 
minded,” one shipmaster has been 
quoted as saying, “that if we were 
five minutes ^out we thought the war 
was lost.” 

Considerable destruction of merchant 


ships had to be allowed for : 
it was the most hazardous 
venture which had ever 
been undertaken. Yet it 
was possible to record in 
a special statement issued 
under the authority of 
Mr. Churchill and Mr. 
Roosevelt that, “ despite 
attempts by a substantial 
force of U-boats to pass up- 
Channel from their bases 
in Norway and France,” no 
merchant ship among the 
thousands moving across 
the Channel and coastwise 
during these vast man- 
oeuvres was sunk by U-boat 
— ^with one possible excep- 
tion, and that loss may 
have been due to a mine. 
Indeed, during June 1944 
the losses from U-boats 
reached “ almost the lowest 
figures of the entire war.” 

But it was not only 
U-boats which had to be 
faced. There were the 
shore batteries, jbombers, 
E-boats as well. And, 
perhaps as great a menace 
in the result, there was 
the weather, and its effect 
upon many of the small 
ships loaded for battle. 
In spite of the unmatched 
scale of the Normandy 
invasion, in spite of the 
unceasing traffic back and 
forth, in spite of the 
enemy’s long and arduous preparations, 
the losses of merchant ships were less 
than in the landings in North Africa, in 
Sicily and at Salerno ; in the first critical 
fortnight they amounted to less than one 
per cent of the total tonnage employed. 

If the Merchant Navy formed the 
backbone of the invasion — ^it, after all, 


carried out the fundamental job — it is 
impressive that it was the one and only 
civilian group directly involved. Every 
Merchant Navy man, and there were 
some 50,000 of them taking part, was a 
volunteer. If the significance of that 
was generally missed — ^and certainly the 
seamen themselves gave no thought to 
that aspect — it was because of tbe tradi- 
tion whose roots went even deeper than 
four years of war at sea. Eight months 
previously a special form of “ articles ” 
was drawn up for officers and seamen 
prepared to take part, so it was stated, 
in the invasion of Europe. Somewhat 
puzzled as to why such procedure should 
be necessary, no less than 90 per cent of 
the possible volunteers signed without 
more ado. 

The “ V-articles ” were designed to 
avoid contract formalities which would 
otherwise have been necessary if, for 
instance a seaman M^^chaotNavy 
changed from one ship volunteers 
to another, and also Inyasion 

to relieve masters oi 
various accountancy problems in the 
midst of invasion. Their effect was 
to treat the seamen involved as a 
"single combined force, instead of so 
many individual crews, and special 
“ operational seamen’s pools ” were 
maintained at strategic ports so as to 
ensure that no ship of the shuttle service 
to France was held up by crew problems. 
Thanks to the success of the operations 
and to the strength and effectiveness of 
the covering air -and naval forces, in the 
first month Merchant Navy casualties 
totalled less than a hundred ; but a very 
different tale was to be anticipated when 
the seamen — ^many more than were 
needed — ^had volunteered for invasion 
eight months previously. 

Two other sea landings in the war in 
Europe were accomplished in 1944. In 
January considerable forces were put 
ashore at Nettuno and Anzio in the rear 


‘ACE U-BOAT KILLER’ BURIED AT SEA 
Capt, F. J, Walker, C.B., D.S.O., R.N., commander of the Second Escort Group and among the 
most successful naval destroyers of enemy submarines, died of a heart attack in July 1944. 
Left, Mrs. Walker casts a wreath into the sea after the committal of her husband’s body. Below, 
the crew of the sloop ‘Wild Goose,’ Second Escort Group, show her flag, designed by Able 
Seaman C. E. Woods, made by Yeoman W. L. J. Miller (third and fourth from the left). 







BRITAIN’S LARGEST LINERS ON LEND-LEASE TO THE U.S.A. 

President Roosevelt in his 17th Report to Congress on Lend-Lease Operations (reprinted in Britain on December 8, 
1944) dealt with the aid received by the United States from the British Commonwealth. Among her services Britain 
placed at the disposal of America, for the transport of troops to the European theatre of war, her two largest and fastest 
liners, * Queen Elizabeth * (above), completed in 1939, 85,000 gross tonnage, and * Queen Mary * (below), completed 
in 1936, 81,235 gross tonnage. Between them they brought over more than 800,000 Americans. Troops are seen 
assembled on * Queen Mary’s ’ deck for boat drill. (See also illus. p. 2398.) Photos, British Official 



of the enemy lines south of Eome. brief records of success in a battle which forces, ‘‘including the scientists who 
Begun before dawn, the initial attack at one time had seriously threatened the support them in a brilliant manner.” 
was a complete surprise to the enemy ; very outcome of the war. The year opened with “ a very satis- 

though it was four months before the On every route the flow of supplies factory month,” the merchant tonnage 
Anzio beach-head forces broke out to was maintained. In May it was re- sunk being among the lowest of the war, 
link up with the main Army, the landing vealed that during the previous six while in February a larger number of 
itself was highly successful. months ships of the United Nations had U-boats was destroyed. 

The Allies’ sixth great assault by sea delivered nearly 1,250,000 tons of war and the losses from U-Boats 
in the West was made on August 15 in equipment and material to Russia by U-boat action were the at Bay 

the south of France, between Nice and the Arctic route, with a loss in ships of second lowest of the 

,. Marseilles. With the only two per cent. Losses of freight from war. In one month it was revealed 
in So large airborne enemy action and other causes were, in the losses of United Nations shipping 

Franc^^ forces, the landings were fact, less than 16 tons in every thousand were mainly incurred in far distant 
accomplished with delivered, while in the course of the waters, where, presumably, escorts 
greater ease and relatively smaller losses voyages heavy damage had been in- were generally weaker than in the 
than any of the former amphibious flicted on enemy forces. Atlantic. The losses for May were ‘‘ by 

operations. A 30-mile front was estab- It was not for want of trying that the far the lowest for any month of the 
lished within 12 hours and by the third Germans failed in their under- water war ” — a fraction, indeed, of the losses 
day the beach-head embraced an area of attack upon the increasing tonnage of inflicted on enemy shipping, petty in 
about 600 square miles. The invasion merchant ships plying across the At- total compared with that of the Allies, 
fleet comprised about 800 ships — 500 of lantic. The Allied escorting forces on On August 9 it was announced that 
them transports and landing craft. the sea and above it were, indeed, able the number of German U-boats sunk 

Although there was a revival of to keep up the offensive tactics which during the war had by then exceeded 
activity in December, the U-boats had been developed during the great 500 — a figure which implied the loss to 
throughout the year failed to stage an convoy battles of the previous year. As the enemy of about 20,000 sjiilled per- 
effective “ come-back ” from the crush- one of the official statements put it, sonnel. “ It is therefore understand- 
ing defeat which was the principal several [U-boats] are now sent to the able,” the statement added, “ that the 
feature of the sea war in 1943 {see bottom for each merchant ship sunk, U-boats still operating are extremely 
Chapter 275). The monthly statements whereas formerly each U-boat accounted cautious.” At a time when it was vital 
from the Prime Minister and President for a considerable number of merchant to Germany to interfere with the steady 
Roosevelt became repetitive in their ships before being destroyed.” This was stream of supplies to France, the 

due to the vigil- efforts of her submarines were incffec- 
ance and the re- tive ; seventeen were sunk in the 
lentless attacks of Channel during June and July. The 
the anti-U-boat statement concluded : 

TUG-BOATS ON WAR SERVICE 
During the war, a new type of small, standard, i,ooo indicated h.p. tug 
(left) was designed which could be manufactured in sections and sub- 
sequently assembled at a shipyard, where the total time needed to 
make ready for launching was usually four-and-a-half days. A fleet 
of tug-boats was kept in readiness to salvage torpedoed vessels. Below, 
several of these rescue tugs refloat a cargo boat damaged by torpedo. 
Photos, British Official ; Keystone 
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“ The U-boat fleet is still of im- 
pressive size, nevertheless the U-boats 
remain the hunted rather than the 
hunters. They have been attacked 
from the Arctic to the Indian Ocean, 
aircraft playing a great 


FIRST LIBERTY SHIP APPROACHES ANTWERP 
The shores of the Scheldt river were freed of the enemy by November 8, 1944, but not until 
November 30 was it announced that Antwerp was open to Allied shipping and the first big Allied 
convoy had arrived in port. Over 90 minesweepers had been engaged for 24 days in clearing 
the approaches, 80 mines being swept on the first day alone. The opening of Antwerp, one of 
the finest ports in Europe, eased the problem of supply for Allied commanders, for it lies only 
60 miles from the German frontier. Photo, British Official 


part with the surface 
forces. This pressure 
will be maintained until 
all chances of revival of 
the U-boat campaign are 
killed, whatever may be 
the new devices and 
methods developed by 
the enemy. 

The Nazi claims of 
sinkings continue to be 
grossly exaggerated. For 
instance, their claim for 
June . . . was an exag- 
geration of a thousand 
per cent.” 

By August the enemy 
submarine bases in the 
Bay of Biscay had been 
neutralized (though the 
Germans were still in 
Lorient and St. Nazaire 
at the end of the year). 
The U-boat operations 
for that month were de- 
scribed as ‘‘ sporadic and 
relatively ineffectual.” 
“ The losses by U-boats 
since the beginning of 
^ 194:i, compared to former 
: years, are almost negli- 
V#ble*” Mr. Churchill 
m the House of 
; August. 2. 

The iW/ continued for 
three months, and the 
losses of Allied tonnage 
feom U-boats in October 
tonched the lowest point 
since the beginning of 



THE ‘SNORT’ 
Diagram illustrating method 
of working of the Schnorkel 
Spirall device, ziicknamed 
‘ Snort/ the extendable air- 
ehaft fitted to U-boats. 


the war, an improvement 
on the outstanding record 
of May. Wliile losses 
were again very small ” 
in November, the offi- 
cial report for that month 
contained a warning that 
improved types of 
U-boats might be thrown 
into the battle, and re- 
vealed that new devices 
had been introduced, 
including an extensible 
air intake and exhaust 
buoyed on the surface 
which enabled U-boats 
to remain submerged for 
long periods and so 
penetrate into areas de- 
nied to them for the past 
three years.” The new 
device, the Schnorkel 
Spirall, known as the 
“growler” gear and 
nicknamed “ Snort,” 
was also designed to 
offset the successes scored 
by Allied aircraft which 
attacked at night, with 
the help of flares and 
Leigh lights, while the 
submarines were charging 
their batteries {see also 
Chapter 304). The 
Germans claimed that it 
enabled submarines to 
stay under water for as 
long as a month. 

The warnings of pie- 
vious months were 


followed by the statement that in 
December ” German U-boat warfare 
flared into renewed activity.” Allied 
merchant shipping suffered “ increased 
losses,” though German submarines 
continued to be sunk in widely separ- 
ated parts of the Atlantic. Two enemy 
agents, Eric Gimpcl, a German, and 
William Curtis Colepaugh, a U.8. 
national, landed by U-boat on the coast 
of Maine in November, were sentenced 
to be hanged as spies on February 14, 
1945, by a military court in New York. 

Many stories were told of individual 
battles in the war on the U-boats and 


of the successful protection of Atlantic 


convoys ; and accounts 
were issued of out- 
standing successes on 
the Arctic route. On 


Convoys to 
Russia 
Get Through 


May 19 the Admiralty announced that 
during an action fought inside the 
Arctic Circle over several days in condi- 
tions of intense cold and severe weather, 
two U-boats were sunk and others 


sunk or damaged; the convoy, the 
largest sent to Russia to that date 
and carrying 250,000 tons of tanks, 
guns, ammunition, and aircraft, got 
through and returned home safely. 
In another Arctic Circle engagement 
which took place in April, three U-boata 
were sunk (one by the Second Escort 
Group commanded by Captain F, J, 
Walker, the Navy’s “ Ace U-boat 
killer ” ; see pp. 2852 and 2854), others 
were damaged and six shadowing aii 
craft were destroyed ; the convoy su^' 
fered no loss or damage. November * 
brought the announcement that while 
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attempting without success to interfere 
with a large and important Arctic 
convoy, three U-boats had been sunk 
and several others damaged. 

Another outstanding exploit of the 
Second JLiscort Group was reported on 
March 19. In one offensive sweep in 

More Success Atlantic the 

for the Second destropd six Ger- 

Escort Group submarines during 

operations extending 
over 20 days, some by gunfire and others 
by depth charges. The last of the six 
had been attacked with depth charges 
by two of the sloops at intervals for 
more than five and a half hours when, 
shortly after H.M.S. “Starling” had fired 
her last “ dustbin,” it surfaced about a 
mile away. Within eight minutes the 
U-boat, abandoned by its crew, was 
sunk by “ Starling’s ” gunfire. When the 
Escort Group reached port, to be given 
a naval welcome such as bad not been 
known before, another of Walker’s 
sloops, H.M.S. “ Wild Goose,” flew a 
flag commemorating seven U-boat 
“ kills.” Ships under Captain Walker’s 



command had sunk no less than 
20 U-boats, 15 by the famous Second 
Escort Group, when, on July 10, 1944, 
it was announced that this outstanding 
personality of the anti-U-boat cam- 
paign, four times awarded the D.S.O., 
had died in hospital from a heart attack. 
He was buried at sea. “ Victory has 
been won and shall be won by such as 
he. May there never be wanting in 
this realm^ a succession of men of like 
spirit and discipline, imagination and 
valour, humble and unafraid. Not 
dust nor the light weight of a storm, 
but all the sea of the Western Ap- 
proaches shall be his tomb,” said Ad- 
miral Sir Max Horton, Commander-in- 
Chief, Western Approaches, from the 
pulpit of Liverpool Cathedral. 

The Second Escort Group was faith- 
ful to its tradition. Two months later 
it was announced that four U-boats had 
been sunk during a recent patrol. 

One of the strange incidents of the 
U-boat war was the stopping by a 
German submarine of the Portuguese 
liner “ Serpa Pinto,” carrying European 
refugees to Canada. The incident took 
place in mid-Atlantic on the night of 
•May 26. The Germans threatened to 
torpedo the ship and 385 passengers 
and crew took to the boats. At dawn 


the U-boat commander took on board 
the ship’s master and told him a radio 
message had been sent to Berlin for 
instructions as to whether the ship 
should be sunk or not. Eventually 
orders were said to have come not to 
sink the vessel. The passengers were 
nine hours in the boats ; two of the 
crew and a 16 months old baby were 
drowned while transferring between the 
vessel and the lifeboats and two 
American citizens were taken prisoner 
by the submarine. 

For sheer audacity it would be diffi- 
cult to equal a story of blockade running 
by British ships — ^revealed in 1944 — 
through the Skager Rak to Sweden. 

Britain needed certain Swedish pro- 
ducts in greater quantity than it was 
practicable to carry by air. And so the 
blockade runners were 
built. They had to be 
merchant vessels, so as 
not to compromise 
Swedish neutrality, and they were 
operated by Ellermans Wilson line, of 
Hull. Small, handy, and inconspicuous, 
though very fast, with a fair cargo 
capacity for their size, they were 
specially designed for the job, and they 
established a “ shipping line ” to 
Sweden, bordered by occupied countries, 


British 

Blockade 

Runners 


BRITISH SHIPS RUN THE GERMAN BLOCKADE 
The map shows the run between Hull and Lysekil in Sweden, through the Skager Rak, of the ships 
of the blockade-running flotilla described in this page. Below, the Commodore of the flotilla 
on the bridge of * Nonsuch * with Captain D. Stokes, O.B.E., of Hull, on his right. To starboard 
is * Hopewell, ’ named after a famous Hull whaler of other days. Phofo, Planet News 
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washed by the waters of that “German 
lake,” the Baltic, and barred from the 
outside world by Occupied Denmark. 

The crews, about 20 in each ship, 
were specially selected ^nd trained ; 
their average age was about 25, and 
none of the masters was over 40. The 
service was started in 


SHIPS OF A CONVOY BOUND FOR RUSSIA 
In a running action inside the Arctic Circle (see page 3035), British warships and naval aircraft 
sank two U-boats while defending a convoy carrying to Russia over 250,000 tons of war material. 
One U-boat was sunk by gunfire after being damaged by a Swordfish, the other by a Swordfish 
unaided. Both aircraft were part of a squadron operating from H.M.S. ' Chaser,’ one of 38 
escort-carriers transferred from the U.S. Navy to the Royal Navy. Here a Swordfish from 
* Chaser * is circling ships of the convoy. Photo, British Official 


World’s Most 


Adventurous 


the autumn of 1943 as 


ippmg in enough for the pur- 
pose, and it was kept up throughout the 
winter. The Swedish end of the most ad- 
venturous shipping line ever established 
was at the little port of Ijysekil, on the 
Kattegat. A warm welcome always 
awaited the officers and men (most of 
them from Hull) when they arrived in 
Sweden, on passages sometimes de- 
scribed as “ uneventful.” Britons and 
Swedes alike delighted at the irate impo- 
tence of the German Consul as he watched 
the loading and unloading of cargoes. 

One only of the blockade runners 
was lost : the “ Master Standfast ” 


soon as the nights were 


was captured by German warships 
(which were said to have invaded 
Swedish territorial waters) and her 
master (Captain C. E. W. Holdsworth) 
was killed. Like the audacious 
‘‘ Cossack ” of “ Altmark ” fame, the 
names of all will take a worthy place 
in the records of Britain's maritime 
history — ^the Gay Corsair ” (Captain 
E. Tanton, O.B.B.) ; the “ Gay Viking ” 
(Captain H. Whitfield, O.B.E.) ; the 
“ Hopewell ” (Captain D. Stokes, 
O.B.E.) ; and the “ Nonsuch ” (Captain 
H. W. Jackson, O.B.E.). 

Swedish-German trade by sea was 


reduced in stages during the year by 
various means until, towards the end 
of September, the stoppage was made 
virtually complete by the closing of 
Sweden’s Baltic ports and territorial 
waters to foreign shipping. 

Another “ diplomatic move ” in the 
sphere of shipping was taken about the 
same time when the United States 
authorities placed a ban upon the calling 
at Argentine ports of American ships 
northbound from South America. 

Among the official announcements 
made during the year was the brief 
but grim revelation that an Allied ship 
carrying substantial numbers of Ameri- 
can soldiers had been sunk by enemy 
action at night in European waters — 
when was not stated, for it was believed 
that the enemy did not know the fact 
of the sinking. About 1,000 men were 
reported missing ; about the same 
number were rescued. 

In spite of the reduced sinlnngs of 
United Nations shipping, in spite of 
the continuation of the American ship- 
building drive at a high level — 16*3 
million tons deadweight were built 
by U.S. Maritime Commission ship- 
yards in 1944, compared with 19*2 
million tons in 1943-~yet by the end 
of the year there was no easing of the 
stringent tonnage position. By this 
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time the merchant fleet controlled by 
the United Nations was probably not 
far short of the total tonnage owned in 
the world before the war — and it con- 
tained a much higher proportion of 
large cargo-carrying vessels. As Ad- 
miral Emory Land (U.S. War Shipping 
Administrator) put it, “the reduction 
in ship losses has given us no noticeable 
relief in shipping ; rather it has made 
possible faster exploitation of military 
gains, which, in turn, has increased the 
need for ships.” 

Particularly was this so in the case of 
the war against Japan, witli its extrava- 
gant demands on shipping due to 
the great distances in- ... 


new landing in tne Fan East War 
Pacific — the Marshall ^ ^ 

Islands, the Marianas, Palau Islands; 
and the Philippines were among the 
outstanding American sea-borne landing 
campaigns in 1944 — ^not only bad a 
great quantity of shipping to be as- 
sembled for the actual assaults, but the 
already long ocean supply lines were 
further stretched. And at the Quebec 
Conference in September (to and from 
which Mr. Churchill and his party 
travelled in the “ Queen Mary ”) it was 
decided further to increase "the tempo 
of the war in the Far East. 


Fan East War 
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THE ALLIES FORCE THE ROAD TO ROME 

In a review; of ihe Italian campaign^ Field Marshal Sir Harold Alexander, 

C,-in-C, Allied Armies in Italy, said that when history came to be written it 
would be judged as one of the most brilliant and successful fought in the 
Second Great War. This chapter, by Squadron-Leader Derek Adkins, 
covering the Allied advance from Naples to Rome, shows that these words 
were no idle boast, for the country was of appalling difficulty, the dejence 
skilled and stubborn. Earlier operations in Italy are described in Chapter 286 


F ollowing tlie fall of Naples on Tennoli near the mouth of the river 

October 1, 1943, the Allied 5th Biferno on the Adriatic coast, and by 

and 8th Armies were facing nightfall of the 3rd Termoli was in 

German forces on a front extending British hands. A sharp counter-attack 

from Naples in the west, through was beaten off and the Royal Marines 

Benevento and across the Apennines then linked up with the British armoured 

to San Severo and the mouth of the brigade which had previously captured 

river Fortore in the east. Foggia. Further strong detachments 

Allied progress was steady rather were landed on succeeding nights, and 

than spectacular. The limiting factor the enemy’s immediate reaction by 

was not so much the scale of enemy reinforcing this sector indicated how 

opposition as the need for building up sensitive he was to any threat to 

an adequate reserve. In the early this flank. Another German counter- 
stages of the campaign a high proportion attack on October 5, supported by a 

of the forces put ashore was of necessity considerable weight of armour, gained 

fighting troops, but the time had now a little ground over the Biferno river, 

come when it was essential to strike the The position was quickly restored, how- 

right balance by bringing in adminis- ever, and the bridge-head consolidated 

trative units and rearward services, and strengthened, while reinforcements 

The weather also was a handicap ; it continued to land at Termoli. Farther 

prevented all movement off the roads, south, the Canadians were in contact 

which were extensively mined and with German patrols in the hills 30 miles 

cratered. west of Foggia. 

On the night of October 2-3, a ' By October 9, the 5th Army was 

Royal Marine Commando and specialist firmly established along the line of the 

troops made a landing just south of Volturno river, and small bridge-heads 

MONTGOMERY INSPECTS A ROYAL MARINE COMMANDO 

Men of a Royal Marine Commando and special airborne troops carried out a successful landing 
behind the enemy lines at Termoli on the night of October 2-3, 1943. The German garrison 
was surprised and overcome, a number of prisoners were taken, including the commander 
of the German forces in the sector (captured in bed), and the town was occupied. Here General 
Montgomery is inspecting the Royal Marines who carried out the exploit. Photo, British Official 



had been thrown across at several points. 
British infantry entered Capua on 
October 7 and consolidated their posi- 
tions down to the sea. To the east the 
Americans fought their way steadily 
forward into the high ground north of 
Benevento, maintaining contact with the 
Canadians on their right. By this time, 
2,000 tons of supplies were being dis- 
charged daily through the port of Naples. 

During the night October 12-13, 
General Mark Clark launched a full- 




Volturno river, where . . 

the enemy occupied ^ ^ 

strong covering posi- ^ urno 
tions and appeared to have been re- 
inforced. Resistance, as expected, was 
most determined. Nevertheless, on the 


5th Army’s right flank progress was 
good, and .hj dawn four American 


battalions were across the river just 
east of Capua. There was some bitter 
fighting, and several counter-attacks 


with armour. Farther east still, opposi- 
tion was less severe, and the Americans 


forged quickly ahead. The attack in 
the British sector was in part forestalled 
by the Germans, and consequently was 
only a qualified success. A small 


bridge-head to the west of Capua was 
under continuous fire, but on October 15 


a Guards Brigade succeeded in crossing 
the river by one of the American bridges 
to the east. Four miles down river 


from Capua another footing was gained 
at Grazzanise, and both these positions 
were subsequently consolidated and 
enlarged. On the coast the 46th In- 
fantry Division landed (October 12-13), 
supported by two squadrons of Sher- 
mans (which had been ferried round by 
sea) and soon established a firm foot- 
hold with patrols up to the canal three 
miles to the north. A supporting 
bombardment by H.M. destroyers was 
also carried out. By October 16 the 
enemy had been forced back steadily 
from the river line, and all bridge-heads 
were being consolidated and improved. 

Over on the 8th Army’s front, the 
78th Infantry Division crossed the 
Biferno river, and by October 16 patrols 
were working along the Adriatic coast 
ten miles north-west of Termoli. Far- 


ther inland, the Canadians continued to 
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make good progress ; they entered 
Campobasso on October 14, and the 
important junction of Vinchiaturo fell 
next day. 

The enemy’s gradual withdrawal 
brought him on to ground increasingly 
favourable for defence, and it became 
apparent that his next line of resistance 
would be formed by basing his right 
flank on the high ground east and 
south-east of Gaeta, while his left flank 
rested on the line of the river Trigno. 
There were also signs that the Germans 
had begun to flood the Pontine marshes. 

By October 21, 8th Army patrols 
were already working their way along 
the Trigno, which they crossed about 

■D ^ ^ mouth on the night of 
23-24 (anni- 
versary of El Ala- 
mein). Farther south, the line ran 
through the mountains to a point ten 
miles south-west of Campobasso. The 
best going, however, was made by the 
Americans on the 5th Army’s right flank, 
and between Pontelandolfo and Capua 
they pushed forward upwards of ten 
miles towards the Matese mountains. 
From Capua to the sea, in the British 
sector, progress was slower, although 
by October 23 a useful thrust was de- 
veloping north-westwards astride the 
Capua-Cassino road. In the coastal 
belt the patrol line on October 22 ran 
parallel to the Volturiio river at a dis- 
tance of about five miles, but the need 
for strengthening the administrative 
side and the strain on the temporary 
bridging limited the development of any 
real threat to the enemy in this area. 
Bridging, in fact, became a major 
problem of the campaign, for the Ger- 
mans had so far demolished some 600 
bridges in Italy, including all those 


CROSSING THE RIVER VOLTURNO 
During the night of October 12-13, I943» in bright moonlight after heavy rains, British and 
American troops of the 5th Army launched an offensive across the Volturno river, preceded 
by a massed barrage, t. Supplies arriving on th^ north bank of the river in the early morning 
light. 2. U,S. infantrymen haul their rubber assault boat over by means of a rope stretched 
from shore to shore. 3. American engineers watch British troops cross a pontoon bridge 
thrown across the river. Photos, British Official; New York Times Photos. 


north of the Foggia-Salerno line. 

In the face of steady and increasing 
pressure along the whole front, the 
enemy began to pull back his outposts 
on both coastal flanks. The 78th 
Division, supported by successful bom- 
bardment from H.M. destroyers “Queen- 
borough ” and “ Baider,’' increased 


their bridge-head over the Trigno and 
occupied Vasto on iNTovember 5, while 
Indian troops farther south pushed 
forward along the line of the river. In 
the mountainous central sector Isernia 
was occupied on November 4, and 
American and British forces on the 5th 
Army’s front continued to advance 


slowly against considerable opposition. 
Petrella was taken on October 30, and 
by November 7 patrols were four miles 
forward of the line Mignano-Isernia, 
with U.S. Parachute Infantry troops in 
touch with the 8th Army in the latter 
town. On November 5 American troops, 
across ground of which “ every foot was 
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EIGHTH AJRMY FORCES THE SANGRO RIVER 
This panorama of the Sangro river, from the snow-capped Gran Sasso Mountains on the left 
to its mouth on the right, gives an idea of the difficulties of the crossing, made by the 8th Army 
on November 24, 1943 during heavy rains. The river had risen five feet, and the surrounding land 
had become a quagmire. All the bridges were down (the remains of one of 19 spans can be seen), 
so that the passage had to be made on foot through water breast-high, or over improvised bridges. 


studded with anti-personnel mines,” 
captured Venafro by storm ; while 
on the west coast patrols of the 7th 
Aimonred Division reported that 
Mondragone was clear of the enemy by 
October 29. After reaching the line 
of the Garigliano, long-range patrols 
of the 4:6th Division found Minturno 
also clear of the enemy by November 5, 
but the village was reoccupied a fort- 
night later by the Germans, who 
launched numerous coimter-attacks to 
avoid an enforced battle of movement 
along the approaches to Eome. 

During the rest of the month the 
weather restricted operations along the 
whole front. Many of the rivers became 
flooded (the Trigno rose seven feet in 
three days), roads were impassable to 
wheeled trafiBic, and early falls of snow 
added to transport dij05,culties. In 
several cases Basuto Labour Companies 


had to be called in to maintain supplies. 

The enemy continued to dig in be- 
hind the Sangro river along the so-called 
“ winter line,” and considerably 
strengthened his defences north of the 
Garigliano. Demolitions were also re- 
ported at Pescara on the east coast 
and at Gaeta on the west. By Novem- 
ber 9 patrols from the 78th Division 
were across the Sangro and in contact 
with the enemy north of the river on 
the 21st, By the end of the week a 
bridge-head six miles long and two miles 
wide had been firmly established. The 
construction by British and Indian 
sappers of three bridges across the 
Sangro in full flood was a feat of engi- 


neering calling for considerable courage 
and technical skill. Higher up the river 
the 8th Indian Division consolidated 
their gains* round Atessa, which they 
captured on November 13, and by the 
same date the Indians and Canadians 
had cleared the Vasto-Isernia road. 
In the central sector the 5th Division 
entered Alfedena on the 23rd. 

On the 5th Army's front there was 
considerable fighting astride the Cas- 
sino road. Both Allied Corps were 
forced to give a little ground north of 
Venafro and south of Mignano on 
November 15, and the general line 
remained unchanged until the beginning 
of December. Towards the end of Nov- 
ember the port of Bari was opened and 
began to receive a heavy quota of Allied 
shipping. (Por its subsequent bombing 
by the Germans, see p. 284:9.) During the 
night of Nov. 27-28 Gen. Montgomery 


METHODICAL DESTRUCTION BY THE ENEMY 
Bridges, railways, telegraph and telephone lines were systematically destroyed by the Germans 
as they retreated through Italy. Here (left) is the main railway line in the Teano valley after 
they had evacuated it, and (below) the specially constructed track-wrecker which achieved this 
demolition : weighing about 10 tons, it had a hook at the rear which ripped up the sleepers 
while it dropped 2 lb. charges of high explosive down the runways on either side on to the rails. 





delivered what he described as a 
“ colossal crack ” from the Sangro 
bridge-head. The attack was preceded 
' by a heavy artillery bombardment, and 
a break in the weather enabled the 
Tactical Air Force to give full support 
— 83 light bomber and 319 fighter- 
bomber sorties being flown on November 
29. The axis of the advance lay along 
the line Lanciano-Chieti, with the 78th 
Division to the right and the 8th Indian 
Division to the left. The New Zealand 
2nd Division was held in reserve on the 
left flank. As expected, enemy re- 
sistance was bitter, and flame throwers 
and Mark IV tanks were used in street 
fighting, but by noon on the 30th 
Fossacesia and the whole ridge over- 
looking the valley of the Sangro were 
in Allied hands. “ We have broken 
into and through the German winter 
line on the Adriatic axis,"' said General 
Montgomery. By December 3 the 78th 


Division had reached S. Vito on the 
Adriatic coast after fierce fighting, while 
inland Lanciano had been captured. 

The Americans, on the 5th Army 
front, moved forward to the assault on 
the afternoon of December 2 after a 
week’s intensive patrol and artillery 
activity, culminating in a bombardment, 
heavier than that at El Alamein, by 650 
Allied guns. The attack developed 
into a battle for the Mignano gap and 
continued unabated until the 18th 
when the key village of San Pietro, 8 
miles S.E. of Cassino, was taken. 
French troops were brought in on the 
right flank of the American sector and 
made local advances through the hills 
to the north-west of Filignano. The 
enemy had been able to prepare for- 
midable defences, and consequently 
progress was slow. The Germans fought 
desperately, realizing that with the 
village of San Pietro in Allied hands 


FIRST ALLIED CONVOY SAILS IN UNDER VESUVIUS 
On October 8, 1943, a week after the Allied occupation of Naples, Col. Knox, U.S. Navy Secretary, 
said, * Naples is an ungodly mess. The water-front is destroyed. Piers are blown up, 70 ships 
sunk in the harbour, the food supply exhausted, and the population without drinking water.* 
Allied bombing and German demolitions had made the harbour unusable ; but our engineers got 
to work on it, and in less than three weeks the first Allied convoy arrived in Naples. 


they would be forced to fall back 021 a 
line covering Cassino, with their left 
flank resting in the mountains west of 
Alfedena and their right flank on the 
west bank of the Garigliano towards 
which British troops were advancing 
steadily. 

Meanwhile, the 8th Army’s penetra- 
tion of his winter line caused the enemy 
some alarm, and he made efforts to 
bring up sufficient 
forces to stop any ^^empts to 
exploitation towards stop 8th Army 
Pescara. The 
Canadians relieved the 78th Division 
and continued to advance to the river 
Moro. By December 6 they had several 
battalions across, and on the 11th were 
just south of Ortona. The New Zea- 
landers, after entering Orsogna on the 
3rd, were counter-attacked out of the 
town two days later. A series of attacks 
and counter-attacks followed in this 
area, the Germans making every effort 
to hold the high ground round Guardi- 
agrele, the capture of which would 
have enabled the 8th Army to use it as 
a pivot for their subsequent advance 




FROM NAPLES TO ROME 

This relief map of the Italian peninsula between Naples and Rome shows the rugged nature 
of the country through which the sth and 8th Armies fought their way against stubborn German 
resistance. No natural feature in Tunisia equalled the mountains of central Italy in difficulty — 
and the enemy here was better prepared. A detailed map of the An2io area appears in p. 3048, 
Specially drawn for the Second Cheat War hj Felix Oardon 


along tlie coast. The Imperial forces 
engaged in the straggle for the Ortona- 
Orsogna road inflicted considerable 
casaalties on the enemy, and after 
December 15 there was a slight slacken- 
ing in his defensive effort which enabled 
the Canadians and Indians to cut the 
lateral road in one place and the New 
Zealanders to cut it in another. There 
were, however, no conclusive results 
until the 28th when the Canadians 
threw the enemy out of Ortona after 
nine days of some of the fiercest fighting 
yet experienced in the campaign. Ger- 
man parachute troops, supported by 
tanks, fought desperately for every floor 
in every house in every street and no 
quarter was given by either side. Ger^ 
man casualties were heavy— so were 
those of civilians in the town. Canadian 
losses also were considerable. Without 
pausing after their hard-won success, 
the leading Canadian brigade pushed 
on up the Pescara road. 

After San Pietro had been cleared of 
mines, the 5th Army resumed its ad- 
vance, and on Christmas Day launched 
an assault into the mountains to the 
north-west. At the same time attacks 



P.LA.T^ ANTI-TANK WEAPON 
This Projector, Infantry, Anti-Tank, designed 
on unorthodox lines, weighed 331b., and fired 
a 2f Ib. bomb which would penetrate four 
inches of armour plate. Fired from the 
shoulder, it was used in Italy with good 
results against tanks, pillboxes, and transport. 
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were renewed farther north against the 
enemy's mountain positions to the west 
of Filignano. There were indications 
that the enemy was maldng a cautious 
withdrawal from positions facing the 
right flank of the 5th Army, but the 
Germans stubbornly maintained the 
cohesion of their line along the whole 
western sector, and it became obvious 
that only heavy and unremitting Allied 
pressure would force them back on 
Cassino. On the night of December 
30-31, a Commando raid was made 
two miles south-east of Minturno, suj)- 
ported by an attack by an infantry 
brigade across the river Garigliano. 
The action was successful, a bridge being 
destroyed and over thirty prisoners 
taken. The following night anoth.er 
attack was carried out several miles 
inland against one of the few remaining 
German positions east of the river. 

January saw an intensification of the 
wintry weather with heavy snow in the 
central Apennines aggravating the 
supply problem to such an extent that 
the Eoyal Air Force was called upon to 
drop food to units temporarily isolated 
by snowdrifts. But in spite of condi- 
tions growing, if possible, worse, the 
Allied armies kept up the pressure. 
The Canadians continued their battle 
against undiminished opposition, while 
inland the Indians, who felt the cold 





M.A.C. SHIP TAKES IN GRAIN AT A CANADIAN PORT 
Orijnnally to provide air-cover in the soo-mile gap in the Atlantic beyond the range of lairf-b^d_airaaft unfal the 
AUM acquiatton of bases in the Azores (see p. 2656), a number of British merchant shij^ wre 

to carry defensive aircraft of the Fleet Air Arm. These Merchant Aircraft-Carners |M.AC.^ps) 8^°~ 

carrier^ttie only type of merchant ship which can dispense with derricks, mnches ^d o^ 

Their tiny flight decks— in one case, only 400 feet long— presented the pilots with many difficulties mt^ng off and 
landing-iOT, but M.A.C. ships contributed to the reduction of ship losses from 1943 onwards. Photo, Keystotut 
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READY FOR THE ASSAULT ACROSS THE SANGRO RIVER 

By November 20, 1943, the 8th Army had under its control twelve miles of the south bank of the Sangro River from its 
mouth on the Adriatic. Four days later, attacking in heavy rain, the British crossed the river and secured a bridge- 
head five miles long and one deep. General Montgomery described the crossing as * a very tough business indeed ’ : 
the troops, after living for a week in * wet meadows that had become a bog, ' had waded the swollen river breast-high 
despite a current running at 15 m.p.h. The sappers built and rebuilt bridges. Here Sherman tanks of ‘ B * Squadron 
are waiting to move to the assault. In the foreground is a stack of 4.5-in. shells. Photo, British Official 















severely, improved their positions two 
miles west of Qrtoiia. In the Orsogna 
area New Zealand patrols maintained 
contact with the enemy on the out- 
skirts of the town. The fighting every- 
where showed that the Germans were 
making every effort to prevent a break- 
through and that until they were forced 
back on to a new main defence line they 
would fight delaying actions based on 
all intervening rivers. 

On the 5th Army front the Germans 
reacted fiercely to the threat to their 
Cassino defences and lamiched bitter 
counter-attacks against any Allied 
gains. On the right 
flank heavy snow- 
falls limited activities 
to patrolling until 
January 12, when the French re- 
turned to the attack, occupying 
Acquafondata two days later. Mean- 
while the Americans in the central 
sector, in conjunction with the British 
on their left, launched an attack on 
the night of January 4-5 on a front of 
some ten miles which resulted in the 
capture of Cervaro on the 12th, thus 
bringing their forward troops to within 
three miles of Cassino. Here they en- 
countered a further obstacle in the 
river Bapido. The French then ad- 
vanced a further two miles in the 
direction of Atina and reached a point 


Converging 

on 

Cassino 


FIFTH ARMY FIGHTS FOR SAN PIETRO 
Key village to the Mignano gap, San Pietro fell to American assault troops of the 5th Army 
on December 18, 1943, after a bitter four-day battle. The little place, eight miles south-east of 
Cassino, had been turned by the Germans into a strongpoint, and was reduced to rubble by artillery 
fire and heavy bornbing before the enemy was driven out of it. Here San Pietro is half-hidden by 
the smoke of fires started by bursting shells showered down on it by Allied guns. Photo, Keystone 


four miles north-north-east of Cassino. 
The pressure was extended in the Gari- 
gliano area on the night of January 16-17 
when British troops launched an attack 
across the river. Some troops were also 


CANADIANS OF THE EIGHTH ARMY IN CAPTURED ORTONA 
After nine days of some of the fiercest fighting; of the war, Canadians gained full control of the 
mined town of Ortona on December 28, 1943. German parachute troops serving as infantry 
resisted street by street with the greatest tenacity, and left the town thickly sprinkled with 
mines and booby-traps. Canadian and enemy casualties were heavy, and the civilians of the 
town suffered badly too. Photo, British Offieinl 
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landed from the sea north of the (hui- 
gliano’s mouth. On the right they were 
held up, but in the coastal sector, on a 
front of ten miles inland from the sea, 
they had immediate success. Minturno 
was captured on the 20th and a general 
advance of three miles made, H.M.S. 
“ Orion and five destroyers giving 
supporting fire. On the 8th Army 
front an attack by the Canadians 
north-west of Ortona, also on the 17th, 
while gaining little ground, siicc(‘cdc.d in 
distracting the enemy’s attention fj’oui 
impending events to the south. 

Heavy bombing ])ut all figlitin* 
bawses around Rome, e.xcept Guido nia, 
out of commission, and by disru])tin.g 
communications prevented any large- 
scale movement of 
troops to the Auzio 
area, some thirty 
miles south of Rome. 

There British and American formations 
landed successfully in the early morning 
of January 22 with gun support from 
H.M. and U.S. cruisers, gunboats and 
destroyers. For once th<^ weather was 
hivourable and the sea calni. Tlie 
convoy was apparently unspotted, for 
the first landings at 2 a.m. completely 
surprised tlie enemy. What little air 
opposition tliere was, was encoiuitercMl 
after the landings, The approach to 
the beaches presented a' good deal of 
difficulty : it was through shallow water 
and over sandbars, and the landing 
forces had to use pontoons. 

Icss, a beach-head some ten miles long 
and four miles deep was fornnsl in 
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ANZIO AND THE ROAD TO ROME 
Allied landings in the An2io-Nettuno area began at 2 a.m. on January 22, 1944. Sut though 
the Allied forces there soon advanced some miles inland, they were so vigorously oppbsed by the 
Germans that it was not until May 25 that they linked up with the 5th and 8th Armies advancing 
from the Cassino area. Shaded arc indicates the so-called Hitler defence zone. 
Specially drawn far The Second Great War bp Felix Gardon 


tLe Aiizio-Nettuno area, and on tlie 
25th an advance began, aimed to the 
north at Campoleone, astride the Eome- 
Naples railway, and to the northeast 
at Cisterna, some ten miles down the 
line. The general attack was launched 


The enemy also made efforts to with- 
stand any further penetration of the 
Gustav line (as the defences between 
the Garigliano and Cassino came to be 


known) on the main 5th Army front. 
The fighting developed into the bloodiest 


battles of loss and gain for both sides 


and continued unabated without con- 
clusive results until May. During these 
months, owing chiefly to bad weather 
conditions, activity in the Adriatic 
sector of the 8th Army front was largely 
confined to patrolling and small-scale 
skirmishes, and something very jiear to 
a complete lull set in on both sides, so 
that the forward positions of the Allied 
line remained much what they had been 
at the end of January. Beyond the 
Gustav line it ran from Alfedeiia 
through Cassoli and Orsogna to Ortona. 


Throughout February sustained 
enemy efforts to annihilate the forces 
in the Anzio beach- „ 

head met an equally ^ 1 

... ^ Counter-Attacks 

sustained resistance. ^ . 

mu n 1 Sit Anzio 

The Campoleone 

salient had to be abandoned, and this 
was followed by a slight withdrawal ’ 
near Carroceto. For the most part the 
initiative remained with the Germans 
who, after a number of small-scale 
attacks, increased their air and artillery 
activity on February 16 as a prelude 
to a strong thrust from the direction of 
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ALLIED BOMBARDMENT DESTROYS MONTE CASSINO MONASTERY AND ABBEY 
The Allies reached the town of Cassino, vital point on the road to Rome, hy February 2, 1944 ; but they failed to 
take it, for it was commanded by Monte Cassino on which stood the ancient monastery and abbey that was the 
cradle of the Benedictine Order, used by the Germans as an observation post and strongpoint, and destroyed by Allied 
bombing and shelling on February 15. Here the abbey is completely hidden by smoke from exploding bombs. 
Below, the remnants of the abbey after its capture by Polish troops on May 18. Photos, British Official ; Keystone 
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DESOLATION FALLS ON THE CITY OF CASSINO 
Fighting lor the city of Cassino went on from February 2, 1944, when the Americans fought their way into ita out'* 
Ekirts, until May 18, when it was captured in a final assault by British troops. A fortnight’s savage street fighting 
in February left few buildings intact ; but some 1,400 tons of bombs were dropped on the city (less than one square 
mile in extent) on March 15 to destroy the walls that still concealed countless enemy guns. Above, * Hangman's Hill ’ ; 
below , the ruined city under bombardment. (See also illus. In pp. 3064-65.) Photo»^ Associated Press ; Planet. 



i Amici i^Iia]]i, 

[ ATTENZIONE! 

Noi «bbiamo einora cet'cato in tuiti i 
modi di evitare il bombardanu-nto del 
mooaatero di Montecuiisino'. I ledetM^hi 
baimo saputo trarre vantuggio da cid. Ma 
ora.U eombailimento si e ancora jdu strctlo 
atlomo al Sacro Recinio, E vonuto il leiii|to 
In cui a malincuoro sinmo costretti a pun- 
tare le noatre armi coutro il Monaiitero 
^ •Icwto. 

Nol vi avvcrtiaino i>ercht> voi abUiaie la 
s' iKMwfliilUa <li pon’i in salvo. Il nostro av* 
' vertimrnto i- urgenle; Lasciale il Monanlero. 

Anilairvruc aiibito. * Rispettat<> <{(ifsto uv- 
: viwo. Emto e stale fatio a vostro vaniaggio. 

LA QUINTA \ltM \TA. 

„■ : . 


Italian friends, 


BEWARE! 


We have until now been cspertully care> 
ful tu avoid shelltug the Moute Cassino 
Monastery. The Germans have known how 
to benefit from this. But now the fighting 
has swept closer uml closer to its sacred 
precincts. The time has come when we must 
train our guns on the Afonastery itself. 

Wc give you warning so that you may 
save yourselves. We warn you ui^ently: 
Leave the Monastery. Leave it at once. 
Respect this wsirntng. It .is for your benefit. 


THE FIFTH ARMY. 



ALLIED WARNING TO ITALIANS 
On February 13, 1944, American guns trained on the abbey of Monte 
Cassino fired 11,000 copies of this leaflet warning Italians to leave the 
precincts as the Allies were about to attack it. Two days later a rain of 
bombs and shells fell on the ancient buildings, founded by St. Benedict 
in 529, and reduced them to the mass of ruins shown in page 3049. 

PhotOt U.S. Official 


town, followed by 
a murderous 
artillery barrage 
on the town aiid 
on the German 
pillboxes studding 
Monte Cassino and 
the ruins of the 
abbey above. 
Immediately this 
ceased, a forma- 
tion under Lieut.- 
General Sir 
BernardFreyberg, 
V.C., went in to 
the attack, and by 
dusk had taken 
two-thirds of the 
town. By next 
afternoon the 
castle on the 
heights overlook- 
ing the town 
from the west 


Campoleone, co-ordinated with a move 
in the east of the beach-head, the 
whole attack being backed by a larger 
weight of artillery than the enemy 
had hitherto brought into play in either 
Africa or Italy. The net result, how- 
ever, was a penetration of Allied pos- 
itions to a depth of less than two 
miles astride the main Anzio-Kome 
road, the enemy losing many dead and 
nearly three thousand prisoners. 

On the Gustav line, where the main 


was in the hands of New Zealand 
infantrymen. An Indian formation, in 
pitch darkness and pouring rain, then 
began the assault on “ Monastery Hill ” 
(Monte Cassino itseK), which lies some- 
what less than a mile to the west of the 
town. After capturing their first 
objective, “ Hangman's Hill," within 
a few hundred yards of the monastery, 
they became isolated from the town 
and eventually had to be withdrawn 
on the night of March 24-25. 



CASSINO AND ENVIRONS 
This detail map shows how the city of Cas- 
sino, vital point on the road to Rome, and 
several miles of the road itself, were domin- 
ated by Monte Cassino, with the massive 
buildings of the Benedictine monastery and 
abbey crowning it, and by * Hangman’s Hill.* 

The topographical difficulties of the 
battle were also considerable. “ Mouas- 
• tery Hill," commanding as it did the 
entrance to the Liri valley (the only 
conceivable route to Rome), was the 
primary objective. But to outflank it 
from the north was nearly impossible, 
first, because it was bounded on that 
side by a ravine so deep that it proved 
impossible to cross .it ; secondly, because 
if a wider northern flanking movement 
had been tried, it would have necessi- 
tated crossing Monte Cairo, a still more 
formidable peak, whose summit was 
covered in deep snow. 

A further difficulty was that, to the 
south, where the natural obstacle was 


5th Army was operating still, American 
troops succeeded, by January 30, in 
moving twenty-three tanks across the 
Rapido, next day capturing the village 


Cassino 

Abbey 

Destroyed 


of Cairo, some 2-| 
miles north of Cassino. 
By February 2 they 
were in the northern 


outskirts of Cassino itself, where house- 


The air bombardment on the first day the river Rapido, any bridging ex- 
of this offensive — ^the heaviest that had peditions immediately came under heavy 
ever been made in 

the Mediterranean GERMAN STORES ROUND AN ALTAR 


theatre — had 
somewhat of a 
boomerang effect, 
for it seriously 
impeded progress 


When the monastery of Monte Cassino was finally captured by the 
Poles on May i8, 1944, stores of food and ammunition were found 
round this altar among the ruins, which were littered with German 
dead and fragments of equipment. With the fall of Cassino and 
Monte Cassino monastery, the strong, heavily defended Gustav line 
ceased to exist, and the Germans were forced back on the so-called 


to-house fighting took place as Imperial along the roads 
troops advanced towards the monastery leading to the 
which the Germans were using as an town and within 
observation post and strongpoint. (The Cassino itself, 
monastery, cradle of the Benedictine Although the river 
Order, was founded by St. Benedict in Rapido, which had 
529, and became a national monument become a torrent, 
after the dissolution of the monas- was successfully 
teries in Italy in 1866.) On the 13th, bridged south of 
American guns trained on the abbey Cassino, it was 
fired a “ barrage " of 11,000 leaflets only with great 
emphasizing the Allied desire to save difficulty, owing to 
the abbey, but warning those there huge bomb craters,- 
(including Italians) that the time had some filled with 
come to attack it. Two days later the water, that three 
abbey was destroyed by bombing and tanks managed to 
shelling. But the position remained enter the southern 
unchanged, with the Canadians holding outskirts of the 
about one-third of the town. On the town. Tanks en- 
night of March 14-15, the Canadians tering from the 
were secretly withdrawn and between north were stop- 
8.30 and noon on the 15th some 1,400 ped by mounds of 
tons of bombs were dropped on the rubble and debris. 
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Adolf Hitler line. (See map in page 3048.) Photo, British Offidnl 




FOR EMERGENCY AIRFIELDS IN ITALY 

fo enable Allied planes to land, refuel, and rearm immediately behind the armies as they 
advanced, the Army Airfield Construction Groups worked steadily thrpugh North Africa and 
Italy. Here pressed steel plates, used for the surface of runways in Italy, are being unloaded at a 
site chosen for an emergency airfield. (Compare these plates, made necessary by Italian weather 
conditions, with the Somerfeld track used in dry North Africa and illustrated in page 2545.) 

FtholOy British Official 


enfilade artillery fire from German gun 
positions sited at the foot of the moun- 
tains to the west. A direct assault on the 
monastery was therefore only possible 
to small parties of infantry who, 
operating over pathless and unfriendly 
slopes, were themselves dependent for 
maintenance on porters and mules, and 
supplies dropped from the air. 

In the Anzio beach-head, after a lull, 
the enemy launched his third majbr< : 
attack on February 29, followed by other 

Enemy’sThird ' 

Major Attack 

An^in resultant heavy casu- 

mans. Tfie little port of Anzio, which 
had been under constant long-range 
shelling and desultory air bombardment, 
continued to discharge supplies at a 
satisfactory level varying between 2,0G0 
and 5,000 tons daily-— on March 10 
the record total of 7,000 tons was 
reached. Further Affiied reinforcements 
arrived, including fresh forniations 
which took the place of some of those 
that had home the brunt of the heavy 
fighting during the first few weeks. 
Activity in the field remained on a 
small scale until March 15 when ele- 
ments of an American battalion took 
and held against fierce counter-attacks 
two strongpoints in the area im- 
mediately west of Case Garano, about 
five miles south-west of Cisterna, while 
a few days later British troops carried 
out a successful raid three miles south- 
west of Carroceto station. The enemy 
reacted with harassing tactics and 


probing attacks' Which continued inter- 
mittently throughout April and May 
without any definite success; although 
specific penetrations of Allied positions 
on' occasion 'caus^. higher British 
casualties thsin' German. During these 
weeks the fenemy nevertheless remained 
principally on the defensive, which 
suited the plans of the AUies who were 
regrouping and preparing for a large- 
scale offensive against the Gustav Line. 
These preparations involved the trans- 
fer of the greater part of the 8th Army 
(nnder the command of Lieut.-Gen. 
Si^Oliver Leese, who succeeded Mont- 
gomery in January), with reinforce- 
ments, to the support of the 5th Army 
in the Gustav line sector, leaving 5th 
Corps to hold the Adriatic sector. 
Owing to complete Allied air superiority, 
the enemy remained maware of these 
changes until the Allies were ready to 
attack on May 11. 

Eight up to that date, the position 
at Cassino remained substantially un- 
changed. Counter-attacks had been 
repulsed, aud an exploration attempted 
of the warren of underground tunnels 
—some dating from the 16th century 
—which connected the Benedictine 
abbey with points in the surrounding 
country and served as shelters for the 
German defenders during air and artil- 
lery bombardments. The tunnels were 
however, fouM to be so blocked with 
debris that their exploration was aban- 
doned. Patrolling, exchange of artillery 
and mortar fire, regrouping and reliefs 
had continued. . . 
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On May 11 at 11 p.m., the combined 
5th and 8th Army attack opened on a 
thirty-mile front from above Cassino 
to the Tyrrhenian Sea. The disposition 
of Allied formation was as follows : 
Polish troops in the mountains north 
and north-west of Cassino ; British and 
Indian forces from Cassino to the Liri 
valley ; French in the mountains south 
of the Liri valley; Americans in the 
coastal sector. By the evening of the 
13th, the better part of two infantry 
divisions and a number of tanks were 
across the Eapido south of Cassino. 

The French made particularly good 
progress : by the end of the same 
day they were within S 
Ambrogio, having cap- 
tured Monte Faito 
(2,550 ft.), an inte^al 
part of the Gustav line. 

The Americans secured Ventosa (12th) 
and Castelforte (13th) and began an 
attack north of Minturno. The French 
continued their spectacular advance, a 
dispatch of May 14 stating : “It is im- 
possible to rate the French achieve- 
ment too highly ; in three days they 
advanced seyen miles, storming a series 
of mountains comparable in height and 
ruggedness to Scafell.'' 

The bridge-head across the Eapido 
Was steadily extended and built up with 
reserve formations, until on May 15 
Indian troops were 400 yards short of 
Pignataro, which they captured next 
day, when, despite heavy opposition, 


miles of San 

Second Allied 
Assault on 
Monte Cassino 


MEMORIAL AT ANZIO 

rhis monument was erected by officers and 
men serving with the 2nd . Battalion, The 
Sherwood Foresters, in memory of com- 
rades who fell fighting in the Anzio beach- 
head between January 22 and June 3, 1944. 
The names of the places they helped to gain 
art recorded. PhotOy The Times 



GUSTAV LINE ATTACKED 
At xz p.m. on May ix, 19441 the 5th and 8th 
Armies jointly attacked the Gustav line — 
formidable by nature, and made more so by 
German military engineering ingenuity. At 
* zero hour ' thousands of Allied guns de- 
livered a 40-minute barrage much heavier 
than that at £1 Alamein ; then followed an 
infantry attack, launched before moomise 
on a 30-mile front, i. French troops, who 
made a spectacular advance in the San 
Ambrogio area, pass a disabled enemy tank 
in a shattered village. 2. General Alexander, 
C--in-C. (right), and Lieut.-General Leese, 
commanding the 8th Army, before the 
assault. 3. British units wait by a railway, 
destroyed by the Germans (see illus., p. 
3040), for darkness to fall. 4. *A 4’2-in. 
mortar in action — one of a number which 
took part in the night barrage — and its crew, 
members of a Light A.A. Regiment, R.A, 




place of Juvenal and St. Tliomas 
Aquinas) to Britisli troops, and Piedi- 
monte to tlie Poles ; Indian troops took 
Poccasecca and Poles Monte Cairo — 
all on the 25th. Leading elements of a 
British armoured division were within 
J mile of Arce by the 27th. The Cana- 
dians established a bridge-head over 
the Melfa on the 26th and took Ceprano 
two days later ; while S. Giovanni and 
Pastena were in the hands of the French 
by the 26th. The Americans mean- 
while had reached Priverno and Sezze. 
Prisoners since May 11 totalled 13,000. 

The last week before the capture of 
Rome saw the penetration of the 
enemy’s defences in the Alban Hills, 
the pivot on which the whole of his 


ANZIO MEN MEET THE MAIN FIFTH ARMY AGAIN 
Four months after the first landings at Anzio, the men who consoli- 
dated and held the beach-head broke through enemy resistance to link 
up with the main 5th Army advancing from the Gustav line. Here 
men of the two forces greet one another as they meet near Borga 
Grappa on May 25, 1945. Right, Lieut.-General Mark Clark, com- 
manding the 5th Army, cheered by British and Americans on reaching 
the meeting place. Photos^ British Official ; Briiish Newareds 


the whole line of ;the Cassino-S. fi-iorgio 
road was crossed and fresh Dominion 
formations were brought in on the 
southern flank of the bridge-head. 

On May 17 the two formations south 
of Cassino turned north-west towards 
Highway 6 and reduced the distance 
between themselves and Polish troops 
« , nf attack- 

the Gustav 
Une 

to about 2,000 yards. 
These Polish forces had been rebuffed 
in their first attempt to gain the 
heights to the north-west of Cassino, 
but they attacked again and by the 
18th the 2nd Polish Corps, commanded 
by Lt.-Gen. Wladyslaw Anders {see 
. page 2576), captured the long-coveted 
“ Monastery Hill/' while British forces 
entered the ruins of the town of Cassino 
itself. A special communique from 
General Alexander's H.Q. ended : “ The 
Gustav Hne south of the Apennines 
has now ceased to exist." The Allied 
advance continued. 

The impetus of the French attack to 
the south of the Liri disorganized the 
Germans, and they began to retreat. 
The French took full advantage of this 
and soon won control south of the river, 
capturing Esperia on the 17th. The 
Americans thrusting steadily west- 
wards through difficult country and 
along the Appian Way' captured Itri 
and Fondi on the 20th. The same day 
they also cleared the Ga,eta peninsula 
and captured the port of Gaeta. 
Stiffening resistance against the Allied 



forces in contact 
with the Hitler 
line then decided 
General Alex- 
ander to launch 
concerted at- 
tacks from the 
main front and 
from the Anzio 
beach-head, the former to crack it open, 
the latter to cut the main lines of com- 
munication between Rome and the enemy 
facing the 8th Army in the Liri valley. 
The concerted offensive opened on the 
night of May 22-^23, and by the 25th the 
Adolf Hitler line had been completely 
overrun, having been first broken by the 
Canadians who got armoured elements 
up to the east bank pf the river Melfa, 
a tributary of the Liri. This gave them 
control of the Aquino-Pontecorvo road, 
and opened up country possible to 
tanks. To the left of the Canadians, 
the French also attacked ; while the 
Americans on the coastal flank continued 
to thrust forward, reaching Terracina 
on the 24th. The following day an 
American engineer unit from the Anzio 
beach-head met a British reconnais- 
sance patrol of the main 5th Army near 
Borga Grappa. American armoured 
elements in the beach-head also made 
substantial gains in the direction of 
Velletri, and Cisterna fell on the 25th. 
Cori was secured (26th) and Artena 
occupied without opposition by the 27th. 

On the main front the follow-up 
w’ent on apace. Pontecorvo fell to 
Canadian armoured cars, Aquino (birth- 
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retreat hinged. The principal threat 
was initiated from the American sectors 
where, after encountering very stiff 
resistance south of Valmontone and 
Velletri, American forces during the 
night of May 31- June 1 broke through 
the German defences and gained access 
to the Hills. The advance developed 
rapidly. Both Velletri and Valmontone 
fell on 2nd, and at 9 a.m. on June 4 
American reconnaissance units were in 
the city of Rome. The 8th Army also 
made steady progress, but their ad- 
vance was hampered by demolitions 
and the naturally close country. 

And so the first capital city held by 
the enemy fell to Allied forces 48 hours 
before the invasion of France. Neither 
Anzio nor Cassino 
was the 100 per cent 
success the Allied 
High Command had 
hoped, but the beach-head had played 
a decisive part in the summer, and 
Cassino had been the key to the winter 
line. Both contributed to the Allies' 
main object, which was to destroy as 
many German divisions as possible and 
to register a first-class victory before 
the western front re-opened. 


Allies 

Enter 

Rome 


Chapter 303 

TENSION IN THE MIDDLE EAST 

When, in 1944, the shadow of war receded from the Middle East, unrest grew. 

As Mr, Kenneth Williams here shows, efforts towards Arab unity, popular 
dissatisfaction due to inflation and other economic difficulties and, in Palestine, 
the activities of a small number of Jewish terrorists which culminated in the 
murder of Lord Moyne {British Minister Resident in the Middle East), were 
among the causes. For the Middle East in 1943, see Chapter 266, 


T he year 1943 liad ended for Egypt 
witii a significant development. 
On Christmas Day the first Soviet 
Minister presented his credentials to 
King Farouk. In the Minister's stafi 
was a Counsellor, a Eussian Moslem, 
who was able to participate 
EGYPT in the spiritual life of Egypt 
in a way unknown to repre- 
sentatives of other European diplomatic 
missions. 

Egyptians felt so far removed from 
the threat of war that there was 
considerable talk about revising the 
1936 Anglo-Eg^ian Treaty.' The 
Premier, Nahas Pasha, himself an 
ardent Nationalist, could not ignore 
such speculation, but he publicly an- 
nounced, on January 3, that the time 
was not ripe for modifying the treaty 
with Britain. ^\Tiether his words were 
as carefully listened to as they might 
have been is arguable ; at any rate, 
there were currents beneath the seem- 
ingly smooth surface of things, and 
early in the year the University of A1 
Azhar had to be temporarily closed 
following political demonstrations by 
the easily efiervescent students. 

Three matters may be said to have 
dominated the Egyptian scene in 1944 : 
the problem of Arab unity ; change of 
government in Cairo ; the difficulties of 
the local economic situation. 

On February 9 it was announced 
that, after discussions with a repre- 
sentative of the King of the Yemen, 
Egypt and the Yemen wished for further 
collaboration and that they sought 
co-operation among all Arab countries. 
But two factors militated against Arab 
unity : the recurring problem of Pales- 
tine, and France's equivocal position 
in the Levant States. On.. bo^th these 
heads, Egypt made her position 'clear': 
she protested several times to the U.S. 
Government against statements in a 
Senate committee in favour of creating 
a Jewish National State in Palestine, 
and, recognizing the independence of 
the two republics of the Levant, she 
opposed the imposition of treaties on 
them giving a predominant position 
to the French. 

By the end of February, the Premier 
was telling the Egyptian Senate that 


plans were going ahead for the dis- 
cussion of Arab unity, and that a 
beginning would be made by inviting the 
independent Arab States — Iraq, Saudi 
Arabia, Syria, the Lebanon, and Trans- 
jordan — but that their Arab brothers 
in such lands as Morocco and Tunisia 
were not forgotten. On September 25, 
Nahas Pasha opened a preparatory 
Pan- Arab conference at Alexandria, at 
which Syria, the Lebanon, Iraq, and 
Transjordan as well as Egypt were 
represented. Saudi Arabia and the 
Yemen at first held back, Ibn 
Saud stating that no useful result 
could be secured unless Palestine were 
represented — a view supported by the 
Yemen. But on September 28 dele- 
gates arrived from these two states, 
demanding however that Palestine be 
represented. Musa el Alami, sent as 


an observer by the Palestinian Arab 
parties, was invited to join the con- 
ference, which ended on October 7 
with the signature by representatives 
of Egypt, Syria, the Lebanon, Trans- 
jordan, and Iraq of a protocol providing 
for the establishment of a League of 
Arab States. Saudi Arabia and the 
Yemen adhered to the protocol in 
January 1945. One of the articles 
stated that “ the Conference holds that 
the engagements made by Britain, 
which comprise the cessation of Jewish 
immigration, the safeguarding of lands 
belonging to the Arabs, and the advance 
of Palestine towards independence, 
constitute rights acquired by the Arabs, 
and that their execution will be a step 
forward towards the de.sired goal. . . 
The Conference, while recognizing the 
horrors of persecution of the Jews in 



LORD MOYNE ASSASSINATED 
On November 5, 1944, Lord Moyne (left), British Minister of 
State in the Midhe East, wa.? shot at and killed in Cairo by two 
young Jewish terrorists from Palestine. His driver, Lance- 
Corporal A. H. Fuller, R.A.S.C., was also killed. The murderers 
wea^e caught by an Egyptian constable, Mohamed Abdullah 
(right), and condemned to death on January 18, 194$. Above, 
part of the funeral procession of Lord Moyne and his driver. 
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Buropej felt that “ nothing would be 
noLore arbitrary and nnjust than to 
attempt to settle the question of the 
Jews in Europe by another injustice ” 
to the Arabs of Palestine. 


On October 8 King Parouk dismissed 
Nahas Pasha and his Government, and 
asked Ahmed Maher Pasha to form a 
Cabinet. Taking but a day to form his 
administration, the new 
Premier told the Press 

gyp lan 

overnmen country of 

the corruption and chaos of the 
“despotic rule just ended.” Political 
personalities, such as Ali Maher Pasha 
and Makram Ebeid Pasha, who had 
been interned under the Wafdist 
regime, were set free ; Makram Pasha, 
indeed, became Finance Minister in the 
new Cabinet. The Premier adopted 
a moderate tone in his statements on 
international affairs, and he relieved 
the fears of many foreign observers 
when he declared, on October 11, that 
he would assist the Allies to the utmost 
to gain victory, not only against Ger- 
many, but also against Japan. It was 
a notable and helpful pronouncement, 
for Egypt's interest in the Far Eastern 
war had not been marked, though 
Egypt and the Middle East were 
important, strategically, to the Allied 
campaign against Japan. Parliament 
was dissolved by royal decree on 
November 15, to reassemble, after the 
elections, on January 18, 1945. 


Two conferences of importance to 
the whole Middle East were held in 
Cairo under the auspices of the Middle 
East Supply Centre (set up in 1941 
under the direction of the Ministry of 
War Transport to supervise civilian 
needs of territories, cut off from normal 
sources of supply, covering an area of 
2,500,000 square miles and a popu- 
lation of 50 millions). The first, from 
February 7-10, which considered agri- 
cultural problems, was attended by 
over a hundred delegates. It discussed 
among other things soil erosion and 
land reclamation, and passed reso- 
lutions emphasi 2 dng the need for devel- 
opment of resources, full exchange of 
i^ormation, stimulation of production, 
irrigation and other post-war schemes. 

The second, from April 24r-29, con- 
cerned finance. War had brought 
prosperity to the Middle East in terms 
of cash, but there had been no corre- 
sponding increase in imports of goods, 
and Lord Moyne, British Mmister 
Kesident in the Mid^eEast, opening the 
conference, said that price inflation 
was the immediate problem to be 
faced. As many of the statistics pro- 
duced concerned military expenditure, 
the proceedings were held in secret. 

Twenty-eight resolutions were passed, 
divided into three sections, dealing with 
taxation, loans and savings, price 
policy and price control. It was gener- 
ally agreed that all Middle Eastern 
States should try to produce more, and 


AUSTRALIAN CORN IN EGYPT 

A ship loaded with bagged wheat from Adelaide, Australia, is here seen at the quayside in Port 
Tewfik, near Suez. Unloading went on at full pressure, 5,800 tons being discharged in 24 
hours. Men of the British Army who kept cranes and other gear in good working order were 
responsible for this record feat. Photos, British Official’ 




C.-IN-C. STARTS THE DRAW 
On November 17, 1944, the Prime Minister 
announced in the House of Commons that 
a scheme had been worked out under which 
in every four weeks about 6,000 men with 
long overseas service would return home for 
four weeks* leave. Men were selected by 
ballot. Here General Sir Bernard Paget, 
C.-in-C. Middle East, is drawing the first 
name from the drum in the first ballot for 
leave from his command. 


to create a better equilibrium of 
exchange among themselves. 

But inflation had hit the region hard, 
and it was in the nature of things that 
the M.E.S.C., which came into existence 
partly to save shipping to the Middle 
Eaiist, partly to encourage local self- 
sufficiency, should, as a restrictive 
agent, receive some, unpopularity. There 
was therefore considerable rejoicing 
when, on December 30, modifications 
in M.E.S.C. control of imports were 
announced, M.E.S.C. recommendations 
for import licences being no longer 
required for a large range of articles. 

Full lighting was restored in Cairo 
and Upper Egypt on August 2, though 
“ dim-out ” was retained in the Suez 
Canal zone and along the coast. 

At the beginning of 1944, Turkey 
was still disinclined to join the Allies, 
though she indicated her sympathy 
with them by such actions as the ex- 
pulsion of the corres- 
pondent of the Domei 
agency on January 28, 
on the charge of having 
sent misleading information to Japan ; 
and the indefinite suspension in February 
of the German “ Turkische Post,” for 
publishing anti-British material. 

However, a British Military Mission, 
sent to implement for 1944 the supply 
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VON PAPEN LEAVES TURKEY 
After Turkey stopped exporting chrome to 
Germany in April 1944, Von Papen, the 
German Ambassador, used threats to per- 
suide her to change her decision. Instead, 
she broke off diplomatic and commercial 
relations. Here Von Papen smiles at well- 
wishers as he left Ankara for the last time. 


arrangements made during Mr, 
Churchiirs visit to Adana in January 
1943 (see page 2639), left Ankara on 
February 8 after “ inconclusive ” talks 
lasting five weeks. As Mr. Churcliill 
explained to tke House of Commons on 
May 25, “ The hopes we cherished of 
Turkey boldly entering the war in 
February or March, or at least according 
us the necessary bases for air action — 
these hopes faded. After giving 
£20, 000,000's worth of British and 
American arms to Turkey in 1943 alone 
we have suspended the process and 
ceased to expect Turkey to range herself 
with the victorious united Powers, with 
whom, I think there is no doubt, her 
gynipathies lie. 

** The Turks, at the end of last year 
and the beginning of this year, magnified 
their danger. Their military men took 
the gloomiest view of 
Russian prospects in 
south Russia and the 
Crimea. They never 
dreamed that by the early summer the 
Red Army would be on the slopes of the 
Carpathians, drawn up along the Prut 
and Seret rivers, or that Odessa and 
Sevastopol would have been liberated. 

. . . Having over-rated their danger, 
our Turkish friends increased their 
demands for supplies to such a point 
that, having regard to the means of 
communication and transport alone, 
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Churchill 
on Turkish 
Hesitations 


the war would probably be over before 
these supplies could reach them. . . . 
It looks probable that ... the great 
allies will be able to win the war in . . . 
south-east Europe without Turkey's 
being involved." 

One particular source of Allied dis- 
satisfaction was an increase of Turkey's 
supply of chrome to Germany, and a 
decrease of supply to Britain. Her 
annual production of chrome was some 

100.000 tons. Ill 1943, the United 
Nations received 56,000 tons, Germany 

47.000 tons. In the first ibwo months 
of 1944, 14,800 tons went to Germany 
(against increased deliveries of arms), 
1,870 tons to the United Nations. 
iJlied protests led Turkey, on the 
personal initiative of President Inonu, 
to decide to suspend exports of chrome 
to Axis countries from April 21. As a 
result, the German Ambassador, Von 
Papen, was recalled to the Reich. 

In May he returned to Ankara, 
protesting that by her action in regard 
to chrome, Turkey had violated the 
Clodius Agreement. Ankara's response 
was to have blackout tests throughout 
the country. In the same month, the 
Turkish authorities discovered a secret 
Pan-Turanian Society which had been 
working for the Nazis since 1940. 

In June, it was learned that the Brit- 
ish Government , had protested strongly 
to Turkey against the transit from the 
Black Sea to the Aegean Sea of German 
vessels which stripped themselves of 


naval equipment in order to pass through 
the Straits. The Turks convinced 
themselves of the correctness of the 
British allegations, and took the neces- 
sary action ; but the resignation of the 
Foreign Minister, M. Menemenjoglou 
(who, though certainly not pro-Nazi, 
was wedded to neutrality), was an- 
nounced on the same day (June 15) 
that stricter supervision of shipping 
passing through the Dardanelles was 
announced. 


Germany was perturbed, and at the 
end of July, the German Ambassador 
was warning the Turks that Britain 
intended to force them ^ , 
into the war. But on „ 

August 2 the Ankara breaks with 
Government, in a de- ermany 
cision ratified unanimously by the Grand 
National Assembly, broke ofi diplomatic 
and commercial relations with Germany. 
Before the end of that month, the 
Turkish Government decided to end the 
mission of its Ambassador to Vichy. 
The Germans were in full retreat, and 
though some of them preferred intern- 
ment in Turkey to return to Germany, 
the prestige of Von Papen (personally 
decorated by Hitler on his return to the 
Reich) had crumbled to nothing. 


The Turks took these anti-German 
steps with little enthusiasm. Their 
chief fear still came from Russia, and 
the Soviets were outspoken in their 
view of the unimportance of Turkey's 
action in breaking with Germany. The 


AMERICAN LEND-LEASE BOMBS FOR TURKEY 
On May 25, 1944, Mr. Churchill revealed in the House of Commons that during 1943 3^20,000,000 
worth of British and American arms had been given to Turkey under the arrangement he made 
at Adana in January 1943, Here crates containing bombs shipped from the United States are 
being loaded by Turkish soldiers at Iskanderun (Alexandretta) into goods vans for transfer 
to storage dumps on Turkish aerodromes. Photos, Keystone 




Turks appeared to cling the more 
closely to their alliance with Britain as 
constituting their main hope of the 
future, though on November 1 the 
President spoke of relations with the 
Soviet as “ very friendly.” Yet the 
passivity that seemed to invest Turkey 
was stirred neither by the action 
of her Government nor by her fears. 
To the end of the year she pursued a 
leisurely course in ridding the land of 
German influence ; it was not until 
December 11, for instance, that the 
Deutsche Bank and the Deutsche 
Orient Bank in Turkey were ordered to 
liquidate their business. Russian 
criticisms of what was considered in 
Moscow to be dilatory, indecisive action 
continued, and Turkey's sense of isola- 
tion remained. 

An earthquake, which severely dam- 
aged a number of towns, occurred in 
Anatolia on February 1. About 7,000 
houses were destroyed ; 2,382 were 

killed ; 1,490 injured. 

During 1944 Iraq was mainly con- 
cerned with attainment of Arab unity. 
In the forefront of discussions, whether 
in Baghdad or in other 
IRAQ Arab capitals, was Nuri 
Pasha, the Prime 
Minister, who visited the heads of nearly 
all the Arab States. It was certainly 
largely owing to Iraq's ehorts that the 
Pan-Arab Congress of September 25 
met at Alexandria. 



IRAQI PARACHUTISTS 

During 1944 200 Iraqi tribesmen received 
training as parachute jumpers under British 
instructors, who taught them all phases of 
commando lighting from unarmed combat 
to the use of the moist recent war weapons. 
But they continued to carry their traditional 
weapon, the kungar, a 15-inch long curved 
knife. Here are some of the recruits about 
to go on leave. Photo, British Official 



R.A.F. LAND TRANSPORT IN THE MIDDLE EAST 
This omnibus, used by the R.A.F. for duty runs between Habbaniya, Iraq, and Damascus, Syria, 
had 12 gears, was of 90 h.p., weighed 30 tons, was 75 feet long and ii feet high, and carried 40 
passengers with their luggage. It was air-conditioned, had a kitchen, toilet accommodation, 
and iced water laid on. The car standing beside it (a Hillman Minx) gives a basis for com- 


puting its size. 

On February 28, the Iraqi Govern- 
ment protested to the U.S. Government 
about statements made in a Senate 
committee on the creation of a Jewish 
State in Palestine, pointing out that the 
American desire that Palestine should 
become a Jewish State meant the 
hostility to the U.S. A. of every Arab 
in Asia and Airica, and was being used 
by Nazi propagandists to put Arab not 
only against Jew, but also against the 
whole democratic world. In April a 
number of men connected with Rashid 
Ali's revolt of 1941 {see page 1679) were 
brought back to Baghdad from 
Rhodesia. Kamil Shahid was con- 
demned to death, others to terms of 
imprisonment. Nuri Pasha resigned the 
premiership in June, on account of ill- 
health ; he was succeeded by Hamdi 
Pachachi. Diplomatic relations with 
Russia were established in September. 

Under an agreement signed by repre- 
sentatives of the French Committee of 
National Liberation, Syria and the 
Lebanon, on Decem- 
ber 22, 1943, most of SYRIA AND 
the powers previ- THE LEBANON 
ously exercised under 
mandate by France came on January 1, 
1944, under the authority of the Syrian 
and Lebanese Governments. France re- 
tained authority over social insurance, 
educational and cultural services j and, 
for the duration of the war, over the 
special security troops — ^levies of native 
rank-and-file with French officers. 


Photo, British Official 

General Beynet, the new French 
Delegate-General, arrived in Beirut on 
March 9 ; the two States protested that 
he should be given a purely diplomatic 
designation, in view of their independ- 
ence : but he retained the title. From 
the French point of 
view, the situation was 
complicated by two 
things : the Lea^e of °®“®’^‘“ 
Nations from which the French man- 
date in Syria and the Lebanon 
(like the British mandate in Pahistine) 
derived, was no longer in effective 
being ; and the French Committee 
of National Liberation (later in the 
year the provisional government of 
France) was holding in trust responsi- 
bilities as to which only a government 
based on a freely electfMl Frcmcli 
assembly could, it felt, riglitly make 
final decisions. In both Damascus and 
Beirut there were during the year minor 
clashes with the French. 

Claiming the full prerogatives of 
sovereignty, Syria and the Lebanon 
announced in January that they were 
establishing legations in Algiers, Bagh- 
dad, Cairo, London, and Washington. 
They also took an active part in the 
moves towards establishing Arab unity ; 
and they protested (February 29) 
against the attitude of American sena- 
tors oil the Zionist question. The Soviet 
Union formally 'recognized the Syrian 
Republic on June 28, and in September 
the United States recognized the inde- 
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LORD GORT TAKES OFFICE AS HIGH COMMISSIONER 

Sir Harold MacMichael's term as High Commissioner of Palestine came to an end on September 3, 
1944. He was succeeded by Field-Marshal Viscount Gort, V.C., as High Commissioner and 
C.-in-C., Palestine and Transjordan, who arrived by air at Lydda airport on October 31 and drove 
immediately to Jerusalem where he was sworn in. This photograph was taken in the ballroom 
of Government House, Jerusalem, during the swearing-in ceremonies. Photo, British Official 


pendence of the two countries by 
appointing Mr. George Wadsworth (till 
then Consul-General) Minister to Syria 
and the Lebanon. 

In October, the Prench Council of 
Ministers, presided over by General de 
Gaulle, rejected the two States’ request 
that France should relinquish control 
of the special security troops. Matters 
were not eased by General Beynet’s 
statement to the Lebanese President in 
the same month — made, it transpired, 
on his own initiative and without 
instruction from Paris — ^that the reso- 
lution passed by the Pan- Arab Congress 
forbidding Arab States individually 
to enter into treaties which might be 
construed as inimical to Arab interests 
as a whole, made impossible the con- 
clusion of a treaty with France., and 
that the French Provisional Government 
might therefore consider invalidated 
General Catroux’s declaration of in- 


dependence for Syria and the Lebanon. 
The state of tension had not relaxed, 
and there were no signs of improvement 
in the situation, by the end of the year. 

The history of Palestine in 1944 was 
marked by a series of terrorist outrages, 
culminating in the assassination of 
Lord Moyne, British 
^ Minister of State in the 

PALESTINE Cairo 

in November. Ex- 
tremist Jews, impatient of the slow 
methods of the Jewish Agency for 
converting Palestine into a J ewish 


State, staged incidents almost every 
month. The organizations involved 
were three : the Hagana, the Irgun 
Zvi Le’umi b’Eretz Israel (National 
Military Organization in the Land of 
Israel), and the “ Stern Group.’’ On 
February 3, plans were discovered for a 
bomb-plot in St. George’s Cathedral 
in Jerusalem. On February 12, bombs 
exploded in the Immigration Offices in 
Jerusalem, Haifa, and Tel Aviv. Six 
days later in letters to the Hebrew Press 
Irgun Zvi Le’umi admitted responsi- 
bility for the crimes, saying “ We have 
started the battle to open the gates 
of Palestine to persecuted European 
Jews.” Before the end of February a 
British policeman was injured and police 
property damaged on Mount Carmel by 
bomb explosions; two policemen were 
shot and died at Haifa. 

In face of activity so harmful to 
their cause, Zionists tried to close their 
ranks, and in March it was announced 
that, following a visit by three members 
of the Palestine Executive to Dr. 
Weizmann in London, Mr. Ben Gurion 
was willing to resume the chairmanship 
of the Jewish Agency Executive. The 
outrages went on. On March 23, C.I.D. 
headquarters at Haifa were wrecked 
by a heavy explosion. Three British 
constables were killed and three 
seriously injured. Part of the C.I.D. 
building at Jaffa was destroyed. On 
March 24, the Government reintroduced 
the death penalty (abolished in 1940) 
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for certain crimes, including the carrying 
of arms or bombs. A curfew was 
imposed in Tel- Aviv, Jerusalem, and 
Haifa from March 26 to April 2, and 60 
suspects were arrested in various towns 
(April 1-2). Kewards totalling £1,900 
were ofered for information leading 
to the recapture of six of the Stern 
Group who had escaped from detention 
in October 1943. 

More policemen were killed on April 
1. On May 10 a Jewish polieemau 
was shot dead in Tel- Aviv, and on the 
17th an attempt Avas made to wreck 


the broadcasting station 


Jewish 
Attitude to 
Outrages 


at Bamallah. The 
J e w i s h community 
formally deplored the 
outrages ; but a declaration issued by 
the Chief Eabbis in Palestine on May 22 
demanding the establishment of a J ewish 
commonwealth in Palestine and the 
admittance of all Jews who Avished to 
enter the country did not help the 
Government. 

In July, bombs exploded in the police 
headquarters and in the land registry 
in Jerusalem ; and on August 8 the car 
of the High Commissioner was ambushed 
as Sir Harold MacMichael, who was 
wounded, was going to a farewell 
gathering — it having been announced 
in July that Lord Gort would succeed 
him as High Commissioner when his 
term of office ended on September 3. 



APPEAL TO JEWISH WOMEN 
‘ AVomen must be mobilized for military 
service ’ runs the text of this poster addressed 
to J ewish women in Palestine. The appeal 
met with a good response. The decision of 
the War Office to form a Jewish Brigade 
Group, to fight as a separate unit, was 
announced on September 20, 1944. 

Photo, Keystone 




HELP FOR PERSIA’S DISTRIBUTIVE PROBLEMS 
To ease the difficult problem of getting cereals from the producer to the consumer in Persia — a 
country more than six times the size of Great Britain, with few railways and little motor transport 
— Government collecting centres were set up, on the initiative of British and American advisers, 
to which farmers could bring and sell their produce. This was then stored until a convoy load 
had accumulated, when it was transported by British army lorries to more populated areas. Here 
is one such centre. Photo, British Oftcial 


But still the Jewish community failed 
to help actively in the arrest of the 
criminals. On August 21, a collective 
fine of £500 was imposed on a Jewish 
quarter of Jerusalem owing to its 
inhabitants' failure to help police in- 
vestigation of the attempt on the High 
Cominissioner's life. On September 27, 
four police stations at various places 
were attacked by night, police and 
civilian casualties resulting, Mr. T. J. 
Wilkin, assistant superintendent of 
police, was murdered in Jerusalem on 
September 29. Some 60 armed men 
raided the Department of Light Indus- 
tries at Tel- Aviv (October 6-6) and stole 
textiles valued at £100,000. 

So serious was the situation that 
the military were called in to co-operate 
with the civil authorities: this became 

Terrorists Re- 

moved from October 10 a ]omt 

Palestine 7?;® 

made by Mr. J. W. V. 

Shaw, Officer Administering the Gov- 
ernment of Palestine, and General 
Sir Bernard Paget, C.-in-C., Middle 
East, deploring the effect of ter- 
rorist activities on the war effort, 
and calling on the Jewish community 
to assist the forces of law and order 
and not '' allow the name of Yishuw 
to be prejudiced by acts which can bring 
only shame and disJionour on the 


Jewish people as a whole.’' Nine days 
later the Government announced that 
251 persons detained as terrorists had 
been removed from Palestine. 

Field-Marshal Viscount Gort, V.O., 
arrived to take up his post as High 
Commissioner and C.-in-C. for Palestine 
on October 31. Lord Moyne was shot 
dead in Cairo by two Jewish terrorists, 
Eliahu Haldm (25) of Haifa and 
Ephraim Ben Zuri (20) of Tel-Aviv, 
on November 5. The murderers were 
arrested, tried before the Supreme 
Military Court in Cairo, and sentenced 
to death on January 18, 1945. This 
dastardly act appeared to shake the 
Jewish community from its passivity ; 
Dr. Weizmann went at once from 
London to Palestine, to exert his 
influence with his co-religionists there, 
for Lord Moyne’s assassination was a 
serious setback to Zionist sympathies 
throughout the world. Mr. Churchill 
said in the House of Commons 
(November 17) : That is a shameful 
crime which has shocked the world 
and has affected none more strongly 
than those like myself who, in the past, 
have been consistent friends of the 
Jews. ... If there is to be any hope 
of a peaceful and successful future for 
Zionism these wicked activities must 
cease, and those responsible for them 
must be destroyed, root and branch. 
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. . . Although the primary responsibility 
is that of the Government, full success 
depends on the wholehearted co-opera- 
tion of the entire Jewish community.” 

The Jewish press strongly con- 
demned the assassins of Lord Moyne. 
Arrests of terrorists by the Government 
continued. But the passing of a reso- 
lution on December 22 by the Jewish 
Elected Assembly in Palestine, appeal- 
ing to the United Nations to a.gree to 
the opening of Palestine to Jewish 
immigration and the establishment of 
a Jewish State, did nothing to relieve 
the tension in the Holy Land. 

The War Office announced on Sep- 
tember 20 that the Government had 
decided to accede to the request of the 
Jewish Agency that a Jewish Brigade 
Group should be formed to take part 
in active operations. Brigadier E. S. 
Benjamin, already in the Middle East, 
was named a month later as commander. 

On February 10 it was announced 
that the British and United States 
Legations in Teheran had been raised 
to Embassy status. Dr. Millspaugh, 
head of U.S. Mission 
of Financial Advisers PERSIA 
to the Persian Govern- 
ment (see page 2645), again, on June 27, 
threatened to resign the task of reorgani- 
zing the country’s finances, following 
attacks in the press and other diffi- 
culties. Prices were indeed high, and all 
failings in administration were laid at 
the door of Teheran. Educated Per- 
sians seemed inclined to see little hope 
of improvement until foreign troops 
were removed from Persian soil, and the 
poorer classes began to sigh for the old 
days of Shah Riza Pahlavi — ^who died 
an exile in South Africa on July 26. 

But criticism was not reserved ex- 
clusively for foreigners. There were 
many attacks on Sayyid Zia-ud-Din 
Tabatatai, the foreign-educated Persian 
of strong personality who, in the years 
following the First Great War, brought 
Riza Pahlavi into power, and returned 
to his country from Palestine in 1944. 
Some Persians would have liked to see 
him as Premier ; others, and particu- 
larly those in touch with Russian 
thought, considered him a menace. 

On September 23 a Soviet mission, 
led by M. Kavtaradze, Soviet Vice- 
Commissar for Foreign Affairs, arrived 
in Teheran to discuss economic rela- 
tions. M. Mohammed Said, who had 
replaced M. Soheily as Prime Minister 
in March, told the press on October 21 
that the Soviet Government, the 
American Standard Oil Co., the Sin- 
clair Oil Co., and the British Shell Co. 
had all been negotiating for oil conces- 
sions for months, but that Persia would 
grant no oil concessions during the 


war. This decision had the backing of 
the Mejlis. A press campaign, with 
which the extreme Left Wing party 
Tudeh was associated, began, and Mos- 
cow reported meetings in Teheran 
demanding the resignation of M. Said. 
M. Kavtaradze told the press in Teheran 
on October 29 that relations between 
Eussia and Persia remained friendly; 
but that the “ disloyal attitude taken 
by the Premier towards the Soviet 
Union precludes further co-operation.’’ 
The following day M. Said broadcast a 
reply, asserting among other things that 
so long as foreign troops remained in 
Persia public opinion would consider any 
concession as given under duress, that 
the economic condition of the world 
was not clear, that the oil conference in 
Washington (July 25-August 8) had left 
the whole oil position in doubt, and 
that all reports from Persian representa- 
tives abroad urged that no concessions 
should be granted until after the war. 

The British and American Govern- 
ments took the view that the Persian 
Government was entirely within its 
rights in taking its decision. 

In order to make clear that the stand 
adopted by the Teheran Government 
was not merely a personal one, M. Said 
resigned in November, to be succeeded 


by M. Nurteza Qualikhan Bayatt, for- 
merly Minister without Portfolio. M. 
Bayatt, backed by an almost unanimous 
Mejlis, was as firm in his refusal to grant 
concessions as his predecessor had been. 

During the last few weeks of the year, 
accusation and counter-accusation con- 
tinued. The Russians inspired fresh 
attacks on the Teheran administration, 
and Persian publicists replied with 
spirit. So affected were some Persians 
by what they called “ synthetic demon- 
strations ” in the north that they 
actually suggested moving the Govern- 
ment from Teheran, the capital, so 
that it would be less under the influence 
of foreign powers. M. Kavtaradze left 
Teheran on December 11, and on the 
19th it was reported that M. Bayatt 
had proposed a compromise on the basis 
of the sale of oil to Eussia without 
formal concessions. 

All through the year, supplies of war 
material continued to go to Eussia 
through Persia. “ Paiforce ” (Persia 
and Iraq Command), comprising the 
British 10th Army, a large Polish Army, 


and the Iraqi Army, had been created 
in August 1942, to assure the defence 
of the Persian oilfields when the German 
threat to the Caucasus looked most 
serious (see map in p. 2355), and also 
to safeguard these essential deliveries. 
Lieut.-General Sir Arthur Smith suc- 
ceeded Lieut. -General Pownall (see illus., 
p." 2642) as G.O.C.-in-C. of this com- 
mand in February 1944. Paiforce 
included men of the Eoyal Engineers, 
E.A.S.C., Pioneer Corps with Indian 
battalions and locally enrolled labour, 
as well as famous infantry regiments. 
It was destined to see no fighting, but 
under conditions of extreme hardship 
it performed a most important role, 
improving port facilities, constructing 
roads, railways, and pipe-lines, and 
undertaking other duties of a like kind. 
On November 3, 1944, G.H.Q. Persia- 
Iraq Command was able to announce 
that stores sent to Eussia through the 
Persian Gulf and Anglo-American sup- 
ply lines for military and reconstruc- 
tion purposes had reached a total of 
4,000,000 tons. 


SUPPLIES FOR RUSSIA CROSS PERSIA 
On November 3, 1944, G.H.Q. Persia-Iraq Command announced that a total of 4,000,000 tom 
of military and reconstruction supplies had been sent to Russia through the Persian Gulf Anglo- 
American supply lines. Here a train is being assembled at the Persian Gulf port of Khorram- 
shahr for transit to Russia. Below are the American-built docks at this port piled with mer- 
chandise unloaded from the string of Liberty ships alongside. Photos, New York Times 




Diary of the War 

JANUARY and FEBRUARY 1944 

January 1944. R.A.F. dropped over aircraft (Italy). IS gun positions at captured by British (Burma). Huon Pe- 

1,000 tons on Berlin (night); repeated Wewak (New Guinea), 17. at Rabaul ninsula, (New Guinea) cleaved of Japanese. 

2nd. Allied pianos attacked Japanese (New Britain) silenced by Allied bombers. February 12. Red Army recaptured 

warships at Kavieng (New Ireland). January 24. Pushkin and Pavlovsk Luga. M. Paassildvi, former Finnish 

January 2. 1st Ukrainian Army ro- recaptured by Russians. Allies occupied Premier, arrived in Stockholm ; met 

captured Radovel. General Eisenhower Anzio ; violent German counter-attacks Soviet ambassador there, 16th. 

left the Mediterranean to take command against 5th Army main front (Italy). February 13. East bank of Lake 

of Supreme Headquarters, Allied Expe- January 26. Rabaul (New Britain) Peipus cleared by Red Army. Some 

ditionary Force (took up duties January heavily bombed. Argentina broke off 60 enemy raiders attacked S.E. England. 
16). U.S. troops landed at SaidoV diplomatic relations with Axis. February 14. Rod Army recaptured 

(New Guinea). Enemy airfields in the January 27. Leningrad completely Korsuii. American and New Zc‘iilan(l 

Marshall Islands bombed ; again 3rd. freed from enemy blockade. Major forces landed on Green Islands (Solouions). 

January 3. Novograd-Volynsk recap- R.A.F. attack on Berlin (1,500 tons). Ponapo (Carolines) bombed by Libcrulors. 

tu 2 *ed by Russians. General Montgomery January 28. Lyuban recaptured by February 15. R.A.F. dropped over 
arrived ’ in Britain to tjiko command of Russians. Major R.A.F. attack on Berlin. 2,500 tons on Berlin (night). Pdonto 

the British Group of Armies in the January 29. Novo Sokolniki re- Cassino bombed and shelled by Allies. 

Allied. Expeditionary Force. captured" by Russians; new Russian February 16. Helsinki (Finland) 

January 4. Belay a-Tserkov caj)- attack launched in Ukraine. U.S. bombed by Soviet planes. Second major 

tured by 1st Ukrainia*n Army. Heavy bombers attacked Frankfort-on-Main German attack against Anzio beach-head 

daylight attacks by U.S, bombers on (1,800 tons.) Some 60 enemy machines (Italy). 15 ships of Japanese convoy off 

Kiel and Muenster. Over 1,250 Allied dropped bombs in S.E. England, including Kavieng sunk (New Ireland), 

bombers attacked Pas-de-Calais (France). London. Marshall Islands bombed and February 16 and 17. Powerful 

January 4-5 (night). 5th Army bombarded by U.S. carrier-borne force. U.S. naval and air attacks against Truk 

launched attack (Italy). January 30. Heavy day raids on (Carolines) ; 201 enemy planes destroyed, 

January 5. Berdichev recaptured Brunswick and Hanover by U.S. 19 ships sunk, 7 probably sunk, 

by Russians. 2nd Ukrainian Army bombers ; major night attack on Berlin February 18. Encircled German divi- 

launchod offensive. R.A.F. dropped over by Bomber Command. sions in Dnieper -Bend, finally liquidated ; 

1,000 tons on Stettin (night). Lieut.-Gen. January 31. First land fighting in Staraya Russa recaptured by Red Army. 

Leese appointed Commander, 8th Army. Dutch New Guinea on Eilanden River. Sharpest German air raid on London 

January 6. Russians captured American landings in Mai'shall Islands. since 1941. 6th Army launched major 

Rokitno (inside 1939 Polish frontier). February 1. Red Army captured attack on Cassino (Italy). Allies bombed 

January 8. Kirovogrtad stormed by . Kingisepp. 5th Army broke through the and bombarded Rabaul (New Britain) and 

2nd Ukrainian Army. Gustav Line (Italy). Americans captured Kavieng (New Ireland). Engobi (Mar- 

January 10. Two allied air attacks Roi Island (MarshaUs). sballs) captured by U.S. Marines, 

on Sofia (Bulgaria). February 2. Americans fought their February 19. Nearly 1,000 Halifaxos 

January 11. New Soviet offensive way into outskirts of Cassino (Italy). attacked Leipzig (night), 

in Mozyr direction. Oschersloben, February 3. Russians encircled 10 February 20. Powerful American 
Halberstadt, and Brunswick (Germany) Geiman divisions in Dnieper Bend ; bomber attacks on Leipzig, Bornburg, 

attacked by 1,200 U.S. aircraft. Maung- Red Army fighting inside Estonia. Over Brunswick, Rostock, Gotha, Gutow and 

daw (Bui'ma) recaptured by British. 1,100 American aircraft made daylight Oschereleben ; 2,000 tons dropped by 

January 12. Russians took Sarny. raid on WiUielmshaven (Geimany). Strong Bomber Command at night on Stuttgart. 

Oervaro captured by 6tli Army (Italy). German counter-attack against Anzio Sharp Luftwaffe attack on London. 

January 14. Russians took Mozyr beach-head (Italy). Determined Japan- February 21. Kholm recaptured by 

and Kalinkovichi. Bomber Command ese attack in Arakan (Burma). Namur Russians. Brunswick, Hanover and 

dropped 2,000 tons on Brunswick (night). Island (Marshalls) captured by Americans. other places heavily attacked by U.S. 

January 15. Soviet offensive opened Two Allied air attacks on Wewak (New bombers. U.S. Government requests 

on Leningrad front. Guinea) ; 93 Japanese planes destroyed. Eire to remove Axis representatives. 

January 16. British attacked across February 4. “ Saturation ” daylight February 22. 3rd Ukrainian Army 

Garigliano (Italy). attack on Frankfort-on-Main by U.S. took Krivoi Bog by storm. U.S. bombei*s 

January 17. Strong Allied air attack bombers. Savage fighting in Cassino attacked Bernburg, Aschersleben, Halber- 
on Rabaul (New Britain) ; 3 Japanese (Italy). U.S. Fortresses raided Toulon stadt, and Regensburg (Germany). S.E. 

merchant ships sunk, 2 left sinking. and the Antheor Viaduct (France). About England attacked at night by 175 enemy 

January 18. Italian railway yards 70 enemy planes attacked S.E. England. planes. First Allied attack on Marianas, 

attacked by Allied bombers. Secretary Japanese occupied Taung Bazaar (Burma). February 23. Luftwaffe made sharp 

for War stated up to 15 German divisions China-based U.S. bombers attacked attack on London. Steyr (Austria) 
engaged by Yugoslav Partisans. Bangkok (Siam). U.S. warships bom- bombed by U.S. Liberators. 

January 19. Russians recaptured barded Paramushir (Japan). February 24. Russians took Dno and 

Krasnoyc-Selo. Peterhof and Ropsha. February 5. Boviio and Lutsk Rogachev. Gotha and Schwoinfui*t 

January 20. Russians recaptured recaptured by Red Army. Kwajalein (Germany) and Steyr (Austria) attacked* 

Novgorod. R.A.F. dropped 2,300 tons on (Marshalls) occupied by U.S. Forces. by U.S. bombers. Two night attacks on 

Berlin (night). British troops captured Japanese sealed Ngafcyedauk Pass Schweinfurt by Bomber Command. 

Minturno : heavy Allied bombing of air- (Burma). Ngakyedauk Pass (Burma) freed of 

fields, railway yards (Italy), Americ^m " February 6. Apostoiovo and Marga- enemy. 100 tons dropped on Rabaul by 

bombers raided Paramushir (Japan). nets recaptured by Red Army; Soviet Allies at night (New Britain). 

January 21. Mga recaptured by bombers made night mid on Helsinki. February 25. Regensburg, Stuttgart, 

Russians. Dawn-to-dusk Allied air February 8. RcmI Aimy took Nikopol. Augsburg, Fuerth, ZeU-am-See attacked 
offensive against Pas-de-Calais targets Daylight attack by U.S. Fortresses on by U.S. bombers; 8-hour Allied day 

(Prance). First heavy Allied air attack Frahkfort-on-Main (Oearmany). R.A.F. offensive against targets in N. Franco, 

on Magdeburg by Bomber Command dropped first ISjOfiO-Ib. bomb on Gnome- Belgium and Holland. Severe double 

(2,000 tons). Night attack on Britain by Rhdne works -at Limoges (France). night air attack on Augsburg. 

90 German planes ; 16 destroyed. General F^ruary 10. Strong U.S. Fortress February 26. 600 Soviet bombci-s 

offensive Jaiinched on 6th Army front Formatiotias bombed Brunswick by day. attacked Helsinki (Finland). Over 200 

(Italy). Americans bombed Paramushir Night AMied air raid on Bangkok (Siam). Allied planes (1 lost) bombed Rabaul. 

(Japan) and Meiktiia (Burma). South •of Italy, Sicily and Sardinia re- February 29. Third major enemy 

January 22. Allied landing in Anzio- stored to Italian ’Government. offensive launched in Anzio beach-head. 

Nettimo area (Italy). February 11. Red Army recaptured Americans landed on Los Negros (Admi- 

January 23; Nettuno captured ; com- Shepotovka. Heavy Allied air attack on ralty Islands). OlTicial statement on 

m uni caf ions heavily bombed by Allied Frankfort-on-Mam. Taung Bazaar re- Finnish-Soviet relations issued in Moscow. 




HOW ITALY'S THOUSANDS OF WRECKED BRIDGES WERE BY-PASSED 
The Germans in their retreat through Italy blew up every bridge as they crossed it, thus adding greatly to the difficulties 
of the Allied advance through country that was by nature easily defensible. Here is a bridge near Campobasso (cap- 
tured by the 8th Array on October 15, 1943) cut in two by the enemy. Generally, engin^rs had to repair the old 
bridge or construct a new one before the army could move on- Here/ traffic was able to cross the; valley by 
raaldng the track to the left, rejoining the road on the other side of the bridge, / Photo» Official 
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AMERICANS IN JEEPS REACH THE COLOSSEUM AT ROME 

the outskirts of Rome by 7.30 a.m. on June 
miard^ had^been 1." * 4 ®,,®^*'™,“'?^ southern outskirte of the: city, but by nightfall the German rear- 

Armv ^ ® famous Cultural buildings and monuments were intact. The 5th 

lie of reerful o!Zkem““ *’®®^'®- ”®"® '*®*’® "® '*""”« Colosseum through a 

Photo, British Official 
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dbapter 304 

NAVAL EXPLOITS IN WESTERN WATERS 

The largest naval operation in the west during 1944 was the Allied landing 
in Normandy, which is described in Chapter 311. Here is an account of the 
other naval activities of the year in the Atlantic and the Mediterranean, 
including the Navy'^s part in the landings at Anzio and in the South of France. 

Merchant shipping history for the same period will be found in Chapter 301. 

For naval operations in the west during 1943, see Chapter 284. 


A lthough events proved tlie general 
feeling to be unduly optimistic, 
the war in the Western Hemi- 
fiphere appeared at the beginning of 
1944 to be starting its final phase, at 
«ea as well as on land. Outside the 
Mediterranean, for the first few months, 
the traditional definition of naval life 
as being “ long periods of boredom with 
short intervals of intense excitement” 
seemed justified in the public eye : 
an attitude immediately changed by the 
invasion of Normandy (described in 
Chapter 311). Inside the Mediterranean 
the inter-service co-operation was 
showing excellent results, although 
to the public these were slow in mater- 
ializing. 

Progress in the northward drive in 
Italy having met with unexpectedly 
strong opposition, the Army made a 
new landing near Net- 
The Navy tuno, ahead of the fight- 
at Nettuno ing line, on January 22 
[see page 3047) under 
strong and carefully organized cover by 
British and Canadian small craft and a 
powerful air “ umbrella.” The Nettuno 
beach was chosen for its convenience 
for landing, but the neighbouring 
small port of Anzio was a first 
objective and was soon captured. In 
spite of some delay on the beach, which 
spoiled the full element of surprise, the 
carefully worked out time-table was well 
kept and as far as the Navy was con- 
cerned the 02 :)eration was a success in all 
its branches. The large convoy, awlcward 
to handle as such landing convoys 
invariably were, was attacked by sub- 
marines and aircraft on passage, but 
the escort had no difficulty in dealing 
with them, althougli later in the fighting 
the enemy took toll of the ships sup- 
porting the Army by -bombardment; 
and sank the cruisers “ Penelope ” 
(II.M.S. “ Pepperpot ” of the Malta run 
— see page 2^5) and “ Spartan ” (first 
mentioned on her loss) and the destroyers 
“ Inglefield ” (with 250,000 miles of war 
service to her credit) and “ Janus ” 
(which fought at Matapan). 

A large force of German submarines 
which attempted to enter the Medi- 
t(^rranean in February was fought for 
eleven days and nights by H.M, 
destroyers and Coastal Command air- 
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craft in and around the Straits of 
Gibraltar. Three of them were sunk and 
several damaged ; later events con- 
firmed the opinion that very few, if any, 
succeeded in getting through. 

Ill the early mouths of the year the 
French naval forces were beginning 
to make their weight felt ; the ships 
had been refitted in British and 
American yards and their numbers 
increased by the transfer to the French 
flag of several small craft. The officers 
and men were as keen to have their 
revenge on Italy for the treachery of 
1940 as they were to redress the wicngs 
inflicted by Germany. Betrained in new 
methods, and with discipline tightened, 
they did good service. 

Though the enemy was still in force 
in the waters on either side of the 
northern half of Italy, the initiative 
had passed to the .^ies. Enemy 
material, at any rate that seized from 
the Italian Navy, was decidedly inferior. 
Allied submarines, particularly the 
handier types of small tonnage, attacked 
every enemy target which presented itself 


in any part of the Mediterranean with 
rejpeated success : the comparative 
insignificance of the individuai vessels 
destroyed gave the public little idea 
of the ceaseless strain involved iji these 
actions and their cumulative effect on 


enemy morale and material. 

Slowly but vsurel}^ the Allied line 
advanced up Italy, supported at every 


step on both coasts by the Navy's 
bombarding and inter- Naval 
cepting foi^es, and the 


German bases far behind 
were under constant 


Support for 
Allied Armies 


attack. The ports of Leghorn on 
the west and Ancona on the east 


were taken by Allied land forces in 
July after the Germans had done all 
the damage they could. Bear-Admiral 
T. H. Troubridge, B.N., coniinanded the 
naval section of the Combined Force 


which captured Elba in June in two days. 
On June 21, the 10,000-toii Italian 
cruiser “ Bolzano,” which fell into 
German hands after Italy's surrender, 
was sunk at Spezia by a “ human 
torpedo” {see page 2847) manned by 


BRITISH SUBMARINE FLOTILLA IN HARBOUR 
Here is a British submarine flotilla alongside its parent ship, just visible on the left. Second 
from the right is H.M.S. * Upright,* the submarine which during a year’s tour of duty in the 
Mediterranean during the dark days of 1941-42, torpedoed and sank a floating dock — unique 
exploit for a submarine — ^and shot down an enemy aircraft. 

Photo, British Official 





Sub.-Lt. Malcolm Causer and Able 
Seaman Harry Smith, an exploit for 
which they were awarded the D.S.O. 
and C.G.M. respectively. 

The famous 47,000-ton Italian liner 
“ Eex,” also in German hands, was set on 
fire by rocket planes and driven ashore 
sinking, subsequent attacks rendering 
„ her quite useless for fur- 

nemy service. The old 

Communica- . tt m . » 

^ cruiser Taranto, pre- 

pared to act as a block- 
ship at Spezia, was sunk by air attack, 
and German communications between 
Italy and Yugoslavia, where the patriots 
had their hands very full, were reduced 
to a trickle by the combined operations 
of British destroyers, cruisers and light 
coastal forces with aircraft. 

At the end of October the Germans 
claimed that the hospital ships “ Tuebin- 


British submarines, assisted by those of 
various Allies, maintained a continuous 
pressure alone or in collaboration with 
aircraft, while the smaller vessels from 
destroyers downwards showed constant, 
dash. The Allies were not yet ready to 
strike major blows ; but in August, 
when Bumania and Bulgaria gave up 
the struggle, withdrawal by the Germans 
from the innumerable Greek islands in 
which they had established small gar- 
risons became inevitable and was re- 
peatedly harassed. Light cruisers and 
destroyers, using guns up to 4‘7- and 
6-inch, constantly bombarded islands 
with excellent effect, while light craft 
were always on the move. A hundred 
and fifty warships, mostly small, were 
employed — British, Canadian, South 
African, Greek, French and Polish. 
Enemy destroyers were helpless ; 

their impressive 
“paper’' qualities 
proved of little 
use when it came 
to hard active 
service, particu- 
larly in the win- 
ter months. They 
fought desper- 
ately but ineffec- 
tivdy and several 
were sunk. 

In October, a 
rapid succession 
of landings on the 
islands and the 


Greek mainland, carried out with the 
assistance and under the cover of the 
Navy, in spite of great supply difficulties, 
proved most successful. Certain islands 
which had been heavily fortified were by- 
passed. The Navy bombarded the prin- 
cipal ones from time to time, saw that 
the blockade was maintained, and 
supplied Greek partisans with munitions. 
The unhappy lack of unity among the 
Greeks was immediately apparent, and 
parties ashore, including those covenna 
the landing of famine relief supplies, 
sometimes found themselves attacked 
until parties of Koyal Marines had to be 
landed, and on several occasions the 
ships had to support the army with 
their guns. 

Once the Allies had landed in Northern 
France, the enemy must have expected 
a landing in Mediterranean France, 
though apparently he p ^ingto 

was confident that it iZ 

would take place only Fratir** 

after the Italian fighting 
line had been forced into north Italy. 
Even the “ softening up " air opera- 
tions against the naval base of 
Toulon, which afforded excellent cover 
for careful reconnaissance, he appears to 
have regarded only as a means of check- 
ing submarine attacks on supply lines. 
At the beginning of August, however, 
the concentration of tonnage could no 
longer be hidden and was reported by 
Berlin, which prophesied a new landing 
on the north-west Italian coast. Corsica, 


gen " and “ Freiburg ” had been sunk 
in the Adriatic. In the case of the 
“ Tuebingen," on November 18 they 
made a new claim, giving a much later 
date. After investigation the British 
Government admitted that she had 
been sunk in error and made an apology, 
but pointed out that, in addition to the 
long list of enemy attacks . on Allied 
hospital ships published earlier in the 
war, the Amsterdam " had been 
deliberately sunk by a U-boat while 
returning from Normandy in August,- 
although she was duly notified and fully 
marked. 

In the eastern Mediterranean the 
Germans had considerable floating 
material, all originally Italian, but com- 
paratively little opportunity of using it. 


NAVAL SUPPORT AT ANZIO 

The Royal Navy gave powerful support to the Allied armies as they fought their way up Italy. 
For instance, on January 28, 1944, the cruisers H.M.S. ‘Mauritius* (seen here firing her 6-inch 
guns during a night engagement off Anzio) and ‘ Dido * and the new destroyer H.M.S. ‘ Kem- 
penfelt ’ silenced German shore batteries, broke up enemy troop movements, and cut a supply 
train in two. Above, General Alexander (seated, left) and Admiral Troubridge at Anzio. 
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Sardinia, Italy and North Africa were 
the jumping-off points for the invasion 
fleet, which got tmder way on August 14. 
Eight German corvettes sailed right into 
it at sea and were promptly destroyed. 
Three hundred vessels of the Royal 
Navy, Frencli, American, and other fleets 
covered the transports and landing craft 
numbering 500 ; 12,000 French sailors 
took part in the operations. On the 15th 
the landing was made with remarkably 
little loss. 


APPROACHING THE ISLAND OF ELBA 
In the early hours of June 17, 1944, a detachment of the French army commanded by General de 
Lattre de Tassigny landed from an Allied invasion fleet (under Rear-Admiral T. H. Troubridge, 
R.N.) on the island of Elba, which lies between Corsica and Italy. By 10.30 a.m. on June 19, all 
organized resistance had ceased. Here are tank landing craft going inshore during the attack. 

Photo, British Official 



Sub*-Li«ut CAUSER A.B. HARRY SMITH 
On June si, r944,Sub.-Lieut. Malcolm Causer 
and Able Seaman Harry Smith entered the 
harbour of Spczia on a * human torpedo * 
(see Ulus., p. S847) and sank the zo,ooo ton 
Italian cruiser * Bolzano, ' which had fallen 
Into German hands after Italy’s surrender. 
They were awarded the D.S.O. and C.G.M. 
respectively for this exploit. 

Photos, Daily Mirror 

Among the covering vessels were 
rocket craft— officially called Landing 
Craft Tank (Rocket). Information about 
* ^ ^ these vessels was not 

*^^*^*^^ released till September, 
/» t it was then revealed 

(RocKet) assisted 

at the landings in Sicily, at Reggio, 
Azudo and Nettuno, and in Normandy, 
as well as in the South of France. 
Thib raid on Dieppe in 1942 brought 
home forcibly the need, in tackling 
irtrongly defended beaches, for more 
fire support from the sea as infantry 
landed and crossed the beach than 


could be given by existing weapons, and 
among the ideas put forward was the 
novel one of fitting a great number of 
rocket projectors in a Landing Craft 
Tank in such a way that they could be 
fired in tremendous salvos on to the 
beach, stunning the defenders just 
before the assault troops went in. The 
idea was not readily accepted. One 
L.C.T., however, was fitted with rocket 
projectors and was ready for trial in 
April 1943. The trial was an anxious 
one, but the rockets went off, the craft 
did not sink, and the only casualty was 
an officer closely concerned in the inven- 
tion whose hair, eyebrows and mous- 
tache were singed off by the flash of the 
rockets. 

The fire from a rocket craft was 
roughly equivalent to the fire of thirty 
regiments of artillery or thirty cruisers 
each mounted with twelve 6-inch guns 
when related to the time over which the 
bombardment took place. When the 
salvo was fired there was a vivid flash 
and the rockets rushed through the air, 
to detonate a few seconds later on the 
beach with an appalling crash. All op- 
position from one battery of 80 milli- 
metre cannon concealed in a Sicilian 
wood ceased after one attack by rocket 
craft. When a rocket craft went into 
action, the ship’s company, with the 
exception of the commanding officer 
who controlled the firing mechanism 
from a protected position on the bridge, 
went below decks. As the salvos were 
fired there was a deafening roar, and a 
blinding flash enveloped the steel deck. 
The decks would have become red-hot 
from the backfire except for the auto- 
matic water spray. After a succession of 
salvos the water sprayed reached boiling 
point. During the tests all those taking 
part wore asbestos suits. The practice 
shoot preceding the Sicilian invasion 
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Re-enters 

Toulon 


took place off a little island in the 
Mediterranean. 

Six craft were adapted and took part 
in the landing in Sicily, where it was 
reported that the impact so shocked 
some of the Italian garrisons that 
they surrendered without resistance. 
Many more were ordered for the in- 
vasion of Normandy, designed to carry 
an even greater number of rockets, all of 
which could be fired in a period of some 
thirty seconds at a considerable range. 

Stiff resistance was encountered at 
Toulon but combined attacks, with 
particular attention to the bombing of 
the scuttled French battleship “ Stras- 
bouxg” (which was used 
as a fort for her 13-inch 
guns) forced the last of 
the German garrison to 
surrender on August 28. On September 
15 the French battle fleet, accompanied 
by the British cruiser “Sirius” {see 
illus. p. 2947), flying the flag of 
Admiral Sir John Cunningham, Allie<l 
C.-in-C. Naval Forces, Mediterrai u ‘au, ami 
the American cruiser “ Philadelpliia,” 
flying the flag of- Admiral Davidson, 
re-entered the port. Its harbours <JOuld 
not yet be used efficiently for supi)lies 
on account of the damage done by 
Allied bombing from sea and air, and 
by the retreating Germans ; but they 
were steadily improved, although the 
enemy control of northern Italy re- 
mained a constant threat to the 
supply services. The enemy used 
both full-sized and one-man sub- 
marines against them, but their success 
was not groat and. their casualties 
were heavy. 

The German occupation of Norway 
remained a serious threat. Not only 
was Germany securing invaluable sup- 
plies, although she lost increasing 
quantities as the year progressccl, but 


the U-boat bases on the Norwegian her a particularly difficult target. On Although " Tirpitz '' had been the 

coast were a continuing menace to April 3, 42 Barracuda torpedo-bombers main object of attack in Norwegian 
Atlantic shipping and to the convoy of the Fleet Air Arm dropped 40 tons of waters, the German* supply route was 
route to north Russia. The battleship H.E. on her, scoring at least 24 hits, still of great importance and was made 
Tirpitz was the backbone of that When the attack ended Tirpitz was more and more dangerous. Submarines, 
menace, and although most of the adrift, shrouded in smoke, and burning destroyers, light coastal forces and 
actual attacks were carried out by fiercely amidships. Naval aircraft what the Americans would call task 
German submarines and aircraft, her carried out several low-level attacks on forces — escort carriers covered by sur- 
existence demanded that Britain should “ Tirpitz ” and other naval units on face ships of various kinds — caused 
keep big ships in home waters, when August 22, 23, 24 and 29. Thereafter, heavy losses to the enemy. The task 
they might have been more advantage- the B.A.F. took over the attack, and forces from the Home Fleet proved 
ously employed elsewhere. Repeated their exploits, ultimately successful in particularly successful as they corn- 
attempts were made to destroy, or at sinking her, are described in Chapter 315. bined attacks on shore installations with 
least to cripple her (see pp. 2850 and Her end, the last real capital ship which those on shipping and convoying craft. 
2853), but her usual moorings close Germany possessed, greatly simplified The stream of munitions still went to 

under the clifEs in Alten Fjord made the problems of the Admiralty. Russia by the northern route (see 
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ROCKET SHIP IN ACTION 

Early experimental raids on enemy occupied coasts made it clear that some new kind of fire 
support from the sea was needed to cover infantry landings. The Landing Craft Tank (Rocket) 
was the result. It was fitted with a great number of rocket projectors which could be fired on to 
the beach in tremendous salvos, stunning the defenders just before assault troops went in. They 


were first used at the landings in Sicily. 

Cha-pter 301), the cscoit being varied 
according to the changing conditions, 
but generally consisting of cruisers, 
destroyers, escort; craft and mine- 
sweepers and an increasing number of 
os<^ort carriers. Towards the end of the 
year, the flag officers in command took 
to using the carriers as their flagships, 
an innovation generally regarded as 
eminently successful. When Finland 
surrendered and the Eussians worked 
round into northern Norway, while 
Sweden's attitude towards the Axis 
stiffened, the enemy's sea communica- 
tions became more and more important, 
and Allied attacks were intensified. 

As the Eed Armies advanced, Eussian 

naval bases on the Baltic and the 

_ . Black Seas . were re- 

Russian . j • j. j 

Naval Bases 

„ * ^ succession, enabling 

ecap ure ^ g ^ i a n submarines, 

and in the Baltic Eussian surface 
vessels, to join the British Fleet in the 
destruction of German transports and 
supply ships. In December the E.A.F. 
bombed Gdynia, which had become the 
principal German naval base since the 
heavy bombing of Wilhelmshaven and 
Kiel, and, owing to the position in the 
Baltic, and the loss of bases in France, 
the bulk of the German Navy was trans- 
ferred to Denmark and southern Norway. 

Anti-submarine measures attained a 
very gratifying measure of success, 
which tended to grow steadily until 
almost the end of the year. Submarine 
attacks in the Atlantic still depended on 


PhotOy Planet News 

“ wolf-pack " methods, but with greatly 
reduced results : many months showed 
more submarines than merchantmen 
destroyed. This was contrived only 


by unremitting care and watchfulness. 
Convoying and air patrol continued 
without diminution, although the 
organization of larger convoys econo- 
mized in escort vessels, and British and 
American yards were able to change 
over from building patrol craft to 
producing other vessels in more urgent 
demand, especially landing craft of all 
types. The good results obtained wei:c 


* ISLAND FORTS’ PROTECT EAST COAST SHIPPING 
The waters off England’s east coast are always busy with striall shipping, to protect which from 
enemy air attack a number of ‘ island forts ’ were put up. They consisted of two concrete 
towers, 50 feet high from the base, connected by a steel superstructure on which A.A. gtjtns 
were mounted. Commissioned as H.M. ships, they were manned by Royal Marines under 
R.N.V.R. officers with naval ratings for technical duties. (Sec also illustration in paige 3024.) 
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REFUELLING A BATTLESHIP AT SEA 
The changeover from coal to oil as fuel in the Royal Navy made it possible, by the maintenance 
of a fleet of tinkers each carrying 12,000 tons of crude oil, for H.M. ships to refuel at need at sea 
instead of having to come in to harbour. Here H.M.S. ‘ Warspite ’ refuels at sea from a tanker 
which has come out to her in answer to her call for oil. Photo, British Official 


flue to more adequate material, more 
tlioroiigli tr<aiiiiiig and experience, per- 
fect co-operation between ships and 
aircraft, and world-wide organization. 

The increased use of escort carriers 
(the use of Merchant Aircraft Carriers, 
shown in page 301-3, declined hi 1944) 
combined with tiic preoccupation of the 
LuftwniTe. elsewhere to diminish air 
attacks on rnerchantnien. J3ut though 
a.ir a.tta<;k in the Atlantic became rare, 
it was delivered, when it happened, 
with great dotenninatioii. Attacks 
were most common on the north- 
bound convoy route between Gibraltar 
and the United Kingdom. 

Air attack helped by the Leigh Light 
(see page 3032) accounted for many 
U-boats caught charging their batteries 
^ on the surface. In the 

, autumn the German 

TT Admiralty announced a 

new appliance which 
would permit U-boats to defy air attack 
by charging their batteries submerged, 
and which came to be called the “ grow- 
ler gear, a collapsible air intake buoyed 
on the surface (see page 3035), 

But while this gear.saved submarines 
from being surface targets for aircraft, 
the noise of even the improved Diesel 
engines recharging the batteries was 
much louder than the purr of the 
electric motor propelling the ship sub- 
merged, so that the Asdic became 
much more effective and attack by 
depth charges was facilitated. The 
noise also gave warning from a long 
distance of submarines manoeuvring 
into position to attack convoys and 
permitted avoiding action to be taken. 
Another serious factor for the U-boat 
crews was the terrible strain of long 
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periods submerged, living on “ tinned 
air. 

The relaxation of the submarine 
blockade for a large part of the year 
had been of the greatest value to the 
Allies in building up supplies, both 
munitions and those required by Britain 
while tonnage was withdrawn for the 
invasion of northern France. This had 
been in active preparation since 1942 
and demanded the moat perfect co- 
operation between the three Services. 
The immensity of the preparations kept 
the Admiralty employed for a very 
long time. They involved not only 
co-operation with the heads of the 
other fighting forces but also with the 
Ministry of War Transport and the ship- 
owners. Vessels of all types had to 
be employed, a very large number 
manned by crews whose gallantry and 


dash were much greater than their sea 
experience. Endless rehearsals were 
necessary to ensure the perfect timing 
and station-keeping which was essential 
and which had to be the responsibility 
of the young officers themselves — ^for 
direct control by seniors was impossible 
— and the Communications Branch. 

The lessons of previous landings, 

particularly those which had involved 
delays and . casualties, had to be care- 
fully adapted to the 

different conditions of 
northern France and , 

an immense amount of ormanc y 
floating material bad to be fitted for 
its new purpose (see Chapter 301). 

And with all the careful preparations 
beforehand, allowance had to be made 
for conditions causing delay as, indeed, 
they did for twenty-four hours. 

Naval ships of all kinds were em- 
ployed. First 309 British, 16 Canadian 
and 22 American minesweepers cleared 
the approach channels for the trans- 


Before the 
Invasion of 


THIRTEEN BRITISH WARSHIPS FOR THE RUSSIAN NAVY 
After the surrender of Italy, the Soviet Government asked for Italian ships. In view of the 
unsuitability of these for use in northern waters, early in 1944 Britain transferred to Russia 
20,000 tons of merchant shipping, the battleship * Royal Sovereign ’ (here being handed over 
to her Russian crew), eight ex- American destroyers (and a non-operative destroyer of the same 
class for spare parts), and four modern submarines. The United States supplied the same 
amount of merchant shipping and the cruiser ‘ Milwaukee, ’ Photo, British Officidl 





ALLIED FLEETS ASSIST SOUTH OF FRANCE LANDINGS 
British, United States and French warships supported the Allied landings in the south of France, 
which began on August 15, 1944. Here the U.S. battleship ‘ Nevada ’ is bombarding enemy 
shore positions. Above, the escort carriers H.M.S. ‘ Pursuer * (foreground), H.M.S. ‘Attacker’ 
and H.M.S, ‘ Khedive ’ (three of the 38 escort carriers transferred from the U.S. to the Royal Navy 
in 1942) and other ships of the Royal Navy off the south coast of France. Photos, British Official 


ports and naval ships. On the lessons 
learned in Allied attack on fortified 
islands in the Pacific, the heaviest metal, 
as well as the lighter quick-firing guns, 
was used for bombarding prepared 
positions. Among the ships engaged 
were H.M. battleships Warspite,” 
“RamiUies,” “Nelson’’ and “Rod- 
ney,” mounting 15- and 16-inch guns, 
the U.S. battleships “ Nevada,” 
“ Texas ” and “ Arkansas,” and the 
15-inch British monitors “ Erebus,” 
“ Roberts ” and “ Abercrombie.” Six- 
inch and 8-inch gun cruisers of the 
British, U.S., Polish and French Navies 
took their full pa.rt, together with des- 
troyers and small naval craft of every 
kind. During the first three weeks 
over 50 British warships — ^fleet and 
“ Hunt ” class destroyers, frigates, cor- 
vettCvS. trawlers and light coastal craft — 
combined into an inshore force under 
Capt. M. L. Power on the destroyer 
“ Eempenfelt,” fought off attempts by 
:,;!tihe enemy to break into the landing areas. 
;^f>';06piderm^ the nature, of the opera- 
the- inevitably long- fore-- 
^ ,■ ^ they ' 


were impending, the losses on and 
after the landings on June 6 were light. 
The Royal Navy lost the destroyers 
“ Boadicea ” (Lt.-Gom. F. W. Hawkins) 
and “ Swift ”’ (Lt.-Com. J. R. Gower), 
the frigates “ Mourne ” (Lt.-Com. E. S. 
Holland), “ Blackwood ” (Lt.-Cora. L. 
T. Sly) and “ Lawford ” (Lt.-Com. M. C. 
Morris), the trawler “ Lord Austin ” 
(Lt, B. S. T. Robinson) and the auxiliary 
“ Minster ” (Act. Lt.-Cdr. AV. Jackson), 
Norway lost the destroyer “ Svenner.” 
United States losses were the destroyers 
“ Corry,” “ Meredith ” and “ Glennon,” 
the naval transport “ Susan B. An- 
thony,” the minesweeper “ Tide,” the 
frigate “ Rich ” and the fleet tug 
“ Partridge.” In addition were the ships 
used as blockships : these included the 
old British battleship “Centurion,” 
which had long been used as a target, 
the French “Courbet,” which dated 
from 1911, and the Polish (ex-H.M.) 
cruiser “Dragon,” which^ had been 
severely damaged. (See Chapter 307.) 

The striking success of the actual 
invasion did not see the end of the 
Navy’s activities on the north-west 
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destroyers south of the invasion area 
and these were always liable to cause 

trouble. On August 6 Actions off 
H.M. cruiser “Bel- 
Ion.” (Capt. C.F.W. 

Norris) with the de- ot 
stroyers H.M.S. “ Ashanti,” H.M.S. 
“Tartar,” H.M.C.S. “ Haida ” and 
H.M.C.S. “ Iroquois ” encountered two 
enemy convoys off St. Nazaire. The 
first consisted of seven ships and every 
one was sunk after the British had 


secured the inshore position, H.M. ships 
suffering a few casualties. The second 
’fled back to port. In two brisk night 
actions on August 23, off the French 
coast between Brest and Lorieiit, the 


cruiser H.M.S. “ Mauritius ” and the 


destroyers H.M.S. “ Una” arid H.M.C.S. 
“ Iroquois ” sank eight enemy vessels, 
sufiriring no damage or casualties, though 
under fire from enemy shore batteries. 
Many other exciting actions occurred 
and some losses were sustained. The ad- 


vances along the French, Belgian and 
Dutch coasts were largely the business 
of the Army, but the Navy gave full 
co-operation, both with ships and with 
land forces and Commandos of the 


Royal Marines ; and all the time the 
material available in European waters 
was being steadily reduced by the with- 
drawal of ships of nearly every type to 
be prepared for service in the Far East. 



Chapter 305 

RUSSIANS RECONQUER THE UKRAINE 

There was no pause between the autumn campaign of 1943 in Russia, described 
in Chapter 291, and the subsequent winter campaign — the second opening 
on December 14 with an attack in the direction of Nevel, the same day on 
which the first ended with the capture of Cherkassy. Major-General Sir 
Charles Gwynn here deals with operations in the Ukraine, leaving the contem- 
porary Crimea and Leningrad campaigns for consideration in Chapter 310 


T he situation on the Riiasiaii front 
by the latter half of December 
1943 is shown in the map in 
page 3076. The winter campaign may 
be said to have opened in the north 
centre of the long front when, on 
December 14, Bagramyan’s 1st Baltic 
Army took the ofiensive in the Nevel 
sector along the nuiin Leningrad-Vitebsk 
railw'ay south-west of Veliki Luki. The 
immediate^, object of this offensive was 
to isolate Vitebsk from the north. But 
presumably it had, by striking at a 
sensitive point on the German front, 
the further purpose of containing Ger 
man i*escrves and preventing their 
transference to the fronts of the main 
offensive. Bagramyan had a rapid 
success, capturing Gorodok on the 24th, 
after ten days of fierce figliting, and thus 
outflanking Vitebsk. The German 
defeticos were, however, exceptionally 
strong on this front, and although heavy 
pressure was maintained no deep pene- 
trations were effected. 

On December 24 the main offensive, 
which aimed at the destruction of the 
Gernmn armies in the western Ukraine 
and the liberation of 
tliat great territory, 
really started. On 
that date Vatutin, 
having worn down Von Manstein’s Army 
and shattered his Panzer Divisions, 
turned suddenly from the defensive to 
the attack. It was an amazing feat of 
generalship, recalling the course of the 
great Kursk salient battle of the summer 
and postulating a wonderfully courage- 
ous and skilful husbanding of reserves 
imder critical conditions even at the 


Vatutin 
Returns to 
the Attack 


expense of giving ground. 

Vatutin had great and rapid success : 
in six days’ fighting ground had been 
gained to a depth of 30 to 60 miles on a 
180-miIc front, and Von Manstein’s 
badly mauled force was in full retreat. 
Korosten had been recovered (Decem- 
ber 29), and Zhitomir was taken on the 
3Lst. Berdichev, a key railway junction 
south of Zhitomir, was outflanked by 
the capture of Kazatin farther to the 
south-east. It was evident that Vatu- 
tin’s main thrust was directed towards 
Vinnitsa on the upper Bug which covered 
approaches to the Odessa-Lwow railway 
in the neighbourhood of Zhemerinka. 


This railway was the main line of com- 
munication for all the German forces in 
the Ukraine, and clearly Von Maiistein 
would fight desperately to protect it. 

On January 5 he lost Berdichev, (see 
illus., p. 2925), but succeeded in rallying 
in the Vinnitsa area, where he was pro- 
tected against outflanking movements by 
the Bug and could also bring up reserves 
quickly by railway from both west and 
east. He was therefore able to initiate 
about January 12 a series of counter- 



GENERAL IVAN BAGRAMYAN 

On December 19, 1943, the Soviet High 
Command announced that troops of the 
1st Baltic Army under General Bagramyan 
had launched an offensive five days earlier 
in the area south of Nevel (which had been 
captured on October 7), and, after fierce 
fighting, had broken through a strongly 
fortified defence line on a 50-mile front 
to a depth of 19 miles, liberating over five 
hundred localities. 

Photo, Pictorial Press 


attacks which for a long period checked 
any further Russian advance in the 
direction of Zhemerinka. But although 
Vatutin was compelled by the strength of 
Von Manstein’s counter-attacks to stand 
on the defensive in this region, he 
had already struck in other directions. 
From the Korosten area he had 
advanced south-westwards, capturing on 
January 3 Novograd-Volyusk on the 
Korosten-Tarnopol railway; and he 


Russians Meet 
Stubborn 
Resistance 


liad pushed soutli from Fastov to 

capture on January 4 Belaya-Tserkov, 
a strongly held town which had been 

the base for Von Mansteiu’s first 

counter-attack after his loss of Kiev. 

Vatutin was at the time criticized 
for dispersing his effort in three direc- 
tions instead of concejitrating for his 
main blow ; but he pmbably counted 
on Von Maustein’s 
drawing reserves to 
the Vinnitsa front, 

leaving his northern 
sector lightly held. It must be remem- 
bered, too, that Vatutin was entirely 
dependent on road transport. That may 
have imposed limitations on the siz<i 
of the force that could be used in any 
one direction, especially as roads that 
would stand up to heavy traffic in the 
prevailing mild weather were few, and 
they all radiated from Kiev. In any 
case, Vatutin’s plans wodvcd out well. 
His right made rapid progress and hy 
the middle of January was close to the 
important railway centre of Sh(q)etovka ; 
while on his extreme right Sarny, on 
the Kiev-Brest-Litovsk railway which 
skirts the southern side of the Pripet 
marshes, was captured (January 12). 
This was an important success, for it 
cut the Rovno-Vilna railway which had 
given the Germans valua})le lateral 
communications across the Pripet. 

The drive from his left front, which 
captured Belaya-Tserkov may liave had 
the defensive purpose of making tlui 
base of the Kiev salient more secure 
against counter-attacks, but it probably 
from the first also envisaged co-operation 
with Koniev’s army, which had taken 
the offensive westwards from th<‘. base 
of the Kremeiichug bridge-head and 
on January 8 had captured the impor- 
tant town of Kirovograd. Both these 
drives continued to make steady pro- 
gress against stubborn resistance-— on 
the Belaya-Tserkov front, in particular, 
strong counter-attacks were defeated 
in the neighbourhood of Uman; but 
nothing spectacular was achieved until 
the first week in February. 

Meantime, n orth of the Pripet marshes 
on January 11, Rokossovsky had re- 
sumed his offensive west of the upper 
Dnieper, and in a few days had captured 
Mozyr and Kalinkovichi, where the 


Gomel-Brest-Litovsk railway crosses the 
Mozyr-Vitebsk line ; thus greatly im- 
proving his lateral communication with 
Vatutin's Army across the Pripet 
marshes. 

Farther north, on the Veliki Luki 
front, the important strong point and 
railway junction of Novo Sokolniki on 
the Vitebsk-Leningrad line was captured 
by Popov (January 
29). Much more im- 
portant, on January 18 
a major break-through 
on the Leningrad front was announced. 
(For the great northern ofiensive of which 
this was the start, see Chapter 310.) 

Little was heard of the southern front 
during the last half of J anuar}^ Although 
some progress was reported towards 
Eovno, beyond Belaya-Tserkov, and on 
Koniev's Kirovograd front, it seemed 


Novo 

Sokolniki 

Captured 


that G-erman counter-attacks at Vinnitsa 
and Uman had largely succeeded in 
stabilizing the front, and that the 
Leningrad ofEensive had become the 
main Eussian effort. 

But on February 3 came the sen- 
sational news that Vatutin and Koniev, 
resuming tbeir offensive from the 
Belaya-Tserkov and Kirovograd fronts 
respectively, had by amazingly swift 
and deep thrusts joined hands in the 
Zveiiigorodka - Shpola area, thereby 
completely encircling ten German 
divisions (some 100,000-120,000 men) 
which had been clinging to the Dnieper 
about Kanyev up-stream of Cherkassy. 
It had for some time been evident 
that this force was in a pronounced 
salient and it was difficult to see its 
purpose. Possibly it retained its 
position in hopes that it might ulti- 
mately form the right wing of a 
counter-offensive towards Kiev, and 
meanwhile it apparently relied on the 
strongly fortified town of Smyela and 
the marshy nature of the country 
surrounding it to provide security 
against Koniev's attacks. Now, how- 
ever, not only was the force encircled, 
but Koniev by brilliant outflanking 

RECONQUEST OF THE UKRAINE 
The area in darkest shading on this map 
had been reconquered by the Russians by 
the middle of December 1943 . The great 
Ukraine offensive which began at that 
time carried them by the middle of April 
1944 across the area in lightest shading 
into the foothills of the Carpathians. 

Specially drawn for The Second 
Great War by Felix Gordon 




MUD ON THE DNIEPER FRONT 
The unusually mild weather made move- 
ment in Russia peculiarly difficult during 
the winter of I943-44* The battles along 
the Dnieper, for instance, were fought in 
country devoid of roads and deep in mud. 
Here a mud-spattered German soldier is 
attempting to free a vehicle from the 
clinging clay. Photo, New York Timea 


tactics, mrougu marsues the Germans 
had deemed impassable, had captured 
Smyela. An attempt to retreat rapidly 
by breaking through the encircling ring 
was the only course open to tlid 
Germans. But, hampered by masses! 
of transport, and subject to attack 
from the air and by guerillas, the] 
retreat was brought to a standstill in 
the area round Korsun, with iJie 
Eussians closing in on all sides. The 
position was desperate, but Von Man- 
stein attempted to save it by rushing 
up reserves to attack the ring from 
outside, thus forcing the Eussians to 
face in two directions. 

Fiercely as Von Manstein attacked, 
liis efforts were unavailing; and the 
Korsun divisions, running short of 
material despite ^ 

attempts to supply J®”"” 

them by air, be- . ® ® , 

came less and less Annihilated 

capable of co-ordinated action. By 
degrees they were split up into small 
groups, although not till February 18 
were they finally annihilated with the 
loss of 55,000 killed, 18,200 prisoners 
and all their material. This was a 
crushing defeat for Von Manstein; 
moreover, the Eussians had shown, 
especially in the original encircling 
thrusts, astonishing mobility in spite 
of mud and rain. The Germans, on 
the other hand, were ill-equipped for 
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LIQUIDATION OF THE ‘KORSUN POCKET » 
On Febraary 3, 1944, Vatutin and Koniev encircled ten German 
divisions in the Kanyev-Korsun area. Von Manstein attacked from 
the west in an attempt to relieve his surrounded men, but in vain, 
and by February 18 the ‘ pocket * was annihilated, x. Marshal 
Rotmistrov, commanding powerful Russian armoured units, watches 
a battle between Soviet tanks and German troops. 2. A Junkers-52 
drops supplies to the encircled Germans. 3. Abandoned enemy trans- 
port in the Korsun pocket. 4. Some of the 18,200 prisoners taken. 

PkotoSy Pictorial Press ; Planet News 




SOVIET ARMOUR IN ACTION IN THE UKRAINE 
Tank forces of the ist Ukrainian Army, striking from the Sarny and Novograd-Volynsk areas, 
tore deep gaps in the enemy defences at Lutsk, which they took by storm, and Rovno, which 
they captured in an outflanking movement — ^both victories achieved on February 5, 1944. 
Here a tank of the ist Ukrainian Army is seen firing during a night attack. Other tanks can 
just be distinguished in the background. Photo, Pictorial Press 
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such conditions ; in particular their 
Tiger tanks were frequently bogged ; at 
best they lacked manoeuvrability and 
were no match for the Russian armour, 
which was lighter and better designed 
and had broader tracks and greater 
clearance. Throughout the winter fight- 
ing the disparity was always evident. 

While the Korsuu struggle was still 
in progress, the G-ermans were suffering 
other serious reverses. On February 5 
the recapture of Lutsk and of Rovno, 
capital of Polyesye, 
and for long centre 
of German adminis- 
tration of “ occupied 
Eastern territories,” was announced, 
proving that Vatutin’s right wing had 
penetrated some 50 miles farther than 
had been suspected.- Apparently in this 
marshy area the Germans had concen- 
trated their defence on roads, believing 
that attacks would be confi.ned to them ; 
but by making use of their cavalry, as 
Rokossovsky had also done in his Mozyr 
offensive, the Russians wore able to out- 
flank the enemy’s centres of resistance, 
compelling their evacuation. Rear- 
guards left to cover withdrawals suffered 
heavily and much material was lost. 
R^issian gains in this direction were all 
the more important as they izidicated 
tlie possibility of a wide outflanking to 
the west of Von Maiistein’s position at 
V i iinitsa. Vatiit i n ’s divergent offensives 
had by this time justified themselves. 


The Germans suffered an equally 
serious defeat on the front of Malinov- 
sky’s 3rd Ukrainian Army. An Order 
of the Day on February 6 announced 
that Malinovsky, who had apparently 
taken over from Koniev the Nikopol- 
Krivoi Rog front, had captured Aposto- 
lovo and was in the outskirts of Nikopol. 
Hitler issued an order that Nikopol must 
be held at all costs. But on February 8 
another Order of the Day announced 
that Tolbukhin’s 4:th Ulcrainian Army 
had wiped out the bridge-head on the 
east bank of the Dnieper at Nikopol, 
driving the garrison into the river with 
great loss, and, in co-operation with 
Malinovsky, had captured Nikopol it- 
self ; in all destroying some 7 divisions. 
Tolbukhin’s reappearance in the Soviet 
Orders of the Day was interesting, as it 
showed that his army had been left to 
guard the line of the lower Dnieper and 
to maintain watch over the Crimea. 
The capture of Nikopol and its manga- 
nese ore was a heavy blow to GermdTn 
war industries, but the enemy made 
great efforts to retain his hold on 
Krivoi Rog and its valuable iron mines. 

As a proof that Vatutin’s front at 
this time was not altogether static and 
that danger was threatening Von 
Manstein’s communications west of 
Vinnitsa, the important strongpoint and 
railway centre of Shepetovka, which 
the Germans had been using as a supply 
base, was captured on February 11 
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Germans 
Surprised at 
Rogachev 


by troops under Chernyakhovsky, 
evidently one of Vatutin’s principal 
subordinates. 

The annihilation of the Korsun pocket 
on February 18 closed a disastrous 
fortnight for the Germans, and in 
subsequent days they were given no 
respite. On the 22nd 
Malinovsky took 
Krivoi Rog by 
storm ; and on the 
24:th an Order of the Day announced 
that Rokossovsky had struck again and 
captured Rogachev, one of the principal 
German strongpoints on the zipper 
Dnieper. This latter was a remarkable 
feat, for the town was protected on the 
east by the Dnieper and on the west 
by its tributary the Prut, on neither of 
which was the ice sttong enough to 
carry artillery. But the attack had been 
organized in complete secrecy and the 
Germans, confident in the strength 
of their position, were taken by 
surprise. 

Marcli brought still greater disasters 
to the enemy on these widely separated 
sections of their front. On March 5 
an Order of the Day announced that 
Marshal Zhukov had taken over com- 
mand of the 1st Ukrainian front in 
relief of Vatutin, who was ill, and had 
broken through on a front of 110 miles 
to a depth 15-30 miles, routing four 
tank and eight infantry divisions despite 
continued unfavourable weather. The 
general direction of the attack was from 
Shepetovka towards Tarnopol, and it 
had reached and cut the znain Tarnopol- 
Odessa line, thus interrupting the main 
commuziications with Poland of all 


enemy troops in tlie Ukraine, and in par- 
ticular those of Von Manstein’s strong 
force in the Vimiitsa-Proskurov area. 

While this was happening Malinovsky 
had been pressing south from Krivoi 
Eog, clearing the west bank of the lower 
Dnieper, and with the obvious intention 
of reaching the lower Bug and the great 
port of Nikolaiev at its mouth. An 
Order of the Day of the 9th announced 
that a fresh wave of his offensive had 
broken through the German front and 
had crossed the Ingiiletz, a tributary 
which joins the Dnieper close up-stream 
of Kherson and had been strongly 
fortified by the Germans as a second 
position west of the Dnieper. Three 
German tank and six infantry divisions 
were heavily defeated in these opera- 
tions, and the offensive continued. 

Then on March 10 an Order of the 
Day announced that KonieVs 2nd 
Dlcrainian Army had captured Umaii 
^ ^ and Kristinovka. (This 

' _ indicated that Koniev 

extended his front 

Fame Flight take over what tad 

been Vatutin's left wing.) In some 
ways this was the greatest disaster 
of all, because for the first time 
German troops really cracked and fled 
in panic. Moreover, the Uman region 
luid been strongly held, for the force 
which had failed to rescue the Korsun 
pocket had fallen back to it to re- 
organize. When Koniev's attack de- 
veloped, it was covered by a tremendous 
weight of artillery which threw the 
Germans into some disorder, although 
they recovered sufficiently to counter- 
attack. But the Eussian infantry and 


armour were not to be stopped and, 
penetrating deeply, reached an area 
where German tank reserves were as- 
sembled ready to seal ofi any break- 
througli. Here once again weather 
exerted great influence. The spring 
thaw, which had thoroughly set in 
early in March, had reduced the ground 
to a bog, and the German tank crews, 
finding their machines virtually im- 
mobilized, were seized with panic and 
deserted them. Soon the whole front 
under attack broke down in rout, 
abandoning a great mass of intact 
equipment. 

From now on it was evident that the 
Germans on the whole front from 
Vinnitsa to the mouth of the Dnieper 
were bound to retreat, if not to the 
Dniester at least to the Bug, and the 
offensive of the 2nd and 3rd Ukrainian 
Armies took on more and more the 
character of pursuit- On the 1st 
Ukrainian front Zhukov met stiffer 
resistance, for the Germans fought 
hard to retain Tarnopol and the Vin- 
nitsa-Proskurov sector which, strongly 
held and fortified, protected the lines 
of the upper Bug and upper Dniester, 
together with the railway system con- 
necting Poland with eastern Eumania 
— still a valuable link with the armies 
in the south though not comparable 
with that which had been provided by 
the main Odessa-Tarnopol line. 


Malinovsky's main axis of pursuit 
was at first southwards towards Kher- 
son and Nikolaiev, turning defence lines 
facing eastward and 
catching the Germans 
in flank as they en- cleared 
deavonred to retreat to 
the Bug. By March 13 he had cleared 
the whole of the west bank of the 
Dnieper, capturing Berislavl and 
Kdierson, and on his right he had 
crossed the Ingul, a tributary of the 
Bug, and was pressing on to the lower 
reaches of the latter river. In these 
operations he had broken up the 6th 
German Army formed to replace the 
6th Army lost at Stalingrad. Parts of it 
were surrounded and annihilated, and 
by the middle of the month higher 
control was lost, the troops being 
ordered to make the best of their way 
westwards. But south of the railways 
running west from Kirovograd the 
Germans made a stand on the lower 
Bug, and it was not till the end of the 
month that Malinovsky forced a crossing 
and was able to capture Nikolaiev 
(March 28) after a hitter fight. 

Meanwhile Koniev continued his 
pursuit after his Uman victory. Thrust- 
ing west and south-west with the evident 
intention of outflanking the whole 
German group opposing Malinovsky 
in the Dnieper bend and cutting them 
off from Von Manstein's northern group, 


RUSSIAN LONG-RANGE GUNS IN THE PRIPET MARSH AREA 

Polyesye, the district lying in the triangle between Brest-Litovsk, Mogilev and Kiev, and consisting 
of forest, marsh, lake and meadow, presented many difficulties to the contending German and 
Russian forces, especially during the mild winter of 1943-44. Here a heavy long-range gun 
mounted on a caterpillar chassis is being hauled across snow-covered Polyesye by a tracked lorry. 

PhotOy Pictorial Press 



he crossed the middle Bug on a 60-mile 
front. Pressing on, by March 16 he 
had cut the main Odessa-Lwow rail- 
way to capture Vapnyarka, while on 
his left he was swinging south towards 
the railway running west from Kirovo- 
grad. By the 20th his right had cap- 
tured Mogilev-Podolski on the Dniester, 
which was crossed on a 50-mile front ; 
and two days later his left had taken 
Pervomaisk, which had formed the 
northern anchorage of the German's 
rallying line on the lower Bug. His 
centre reached the Prut on a wide front 
from Jassy northwards by the end of 
the month, by which time his left, 
pressing southwards, had crossed all 
railways leading to Jassy from the east'. 

With this great threat rapidly develop- 
ing, the Germans facing Malinovsky on 
the lower Bug and those that had 
escaped from Nikolaiev were bound to 
rr^x. T, ^ A retreat as fast as they 
The Red Army towards Odessk 

^ap ures lower Dniester, 

abandoning among 
other places the fortress of Ochakov 
which commands the entrance to the 
Dnieper-Bug estuary, thus enabling 
the Kussians to use the great port of 
Nikolaiev. 

For a few days it seemed as if the 
Germans would make a determined 
attempt to hold Odessa and to establish 
a front covering the Jassy-Odessa 
railway, which crosses the Dniester 
at Tiraspol; for Malinovsky near the 
coast, and Koniev between Jassy and 
Tiraspol, were meeting stifiening re- 


sistance, By a brilliant outhankiug 
move, however, Malinovsky cut the 
railway at Bazjelnaya on April 5. 
With their front thus broken, the Ger- 
mans east of the Dniester fell back 
on the Odessa defences, but Maliiiovslcy 
gave them no time to recover and the 
great city, which in Kiissian hands in 
1941 had stood a long siege, was now 
evacuated under conditions which in- 
dicated great demoralization. Some of 
the Germans escaped by sea, leaving 
their Bumanian allies and others for 
whom shipping was not available to 
get away if they could across the broad 
Dniester estuary, over which there was 
only a train ferry. The recapture of 
Odessa (April 10) was a glorious climax 
to the campaign on this section of the 
front, more especially since it had been 
brought about by the cumulative 
destruction of very strong German 
forces, and it yielded great booty. But 
the spring was now well advanced and, 
in addition to mud, melting snow in 
the Carpathians was bringing the 
Dniester, Prut and Seret down in flood. 


Moreovivr, A'on Kleist, who had been 
gb'cii comiiiaud of the soutlierii group 
whcJL it ]ia,(l been cut oil from Von 
Maustoiirs iLortliem force, had been 
reinforced chietly ]:)y Eunianiau troops. 
It was consequently impossible for 
the Biissians to exploit their success 
much further. 

To complete the picture of the 
situation on the soiitliern section of the 
front before it was finally stain li zed in 
the spring, a very hi;ief account wnl) 
sufflee. Malinovsky ^ 
can-jodKis advaiiceup to 
the line or the Dniester ^ . 

and captured Tii‘a,spol 
(April 12), but though he (‘stablished 
small bridge-heads across river, he 
was unable, in face of violent 
counter-attacks by Von Kleist, and 
while the flood was at its height, 
to extend them sufficiently for the 
deployment of large forces. Kouiev’s 
southern drive, althougli lie crossed the 
Prut and Seret, closely Ihreatening 
Jassy and cutting tire railway that 
runs north on the west bank' of the 



RUSSIAN FLAG FLIES IN ODESSA AGAIN 
Odessa, jevacuated by the Red Army on October 17, 1941, was recaptured by the 3rd Ukrainian 
Army under General Malinovsky on April 10, 1944. The victory was saluted by 24 salvos from 
324 of Moscow's gunsr <wd by a special salute of 12 salvos from 120 guns of the Black Sea Fleet. 
Here the Soviet flag is being hung from the balcony of the Lunacharsky Theatre. Above, citizens 
help in dismantling a defence post erected by the Germans. Photos, Pictorial Press 
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latter river, was also brought to a 
standstill. Von Kleist organized a 
strong defensive front stretching from 
the Carpathian foothills in the Seret 
valley, through Jassy and Kishinev 
to Benderi on the Dniester opposite 
Tiraspol. He had, however, en- 
tirely cut ofi from Vbn Manstein's 
armies in the north aiid All his com- 
munications ran through Eumania. 
Heavy fighting on 'this front continued 
spasmodically >ill well on into the 
summer, ariispi^ froth Bussian attempts 
to extenfe^heirV bridge-heads across 
the to make progress in 

the foothills. Jassy and 



Xisliinev were also ■Qiider 2 )Tessxire, but 
Von Ivleist maintained a very active 
defence and frequently counter-attacked 
strongly. His riglit flank was well 
protected by the Dniester in flood and 
his left by the Carpathians, where 
swollen mountain torrents limited the 
scale of operations. 

We may now turn again to Zhukov's 
operations against Von Manstein. 
Zhukov's object in his offensive from 
the Shepetovka region, striking west 
and south towards the upper reaches 
of the Bug and Dniester and threatening 
the commimications westwards of Von 
Manstein's armies on the Vinnitsa- 
Proskurov front, was clearly to destroy 


on the Bug. Both armies advanced and 
cut the Odessa railway, Koniev near 
Vapnyarka (March 16) and Zhukov at 
Zhemeriuka (March IS). Two days 
later Vinnitsa fell to Zliukov, who 
continued to compress Manstein's Vin- 
nitsa-Proskurov group (completely sep- 
arated by Koniev^s advance from Von 
Kleist's armies) into a salient increas- 
ingly contracting and in danger north 
of the upper Dniester. By March 25 he 
had captured Proskurov and had reached 
the Dniester in the west, while his left 
in contact with Koniev^s right was clear- 
ing the north bank of the river in the 
direction of Kamenets Podolsld, cap- 
tured on the 26th. Some of the Germans 



GERMAN AIR AMBULANCE ON THE RUSSIAN FRONT 
Fieschler " Stork \ aircraft, which could land, in a very small space, were used by the Germans 
on the Russian front to pick up their wounded and transport them to ambulance posts in the rear. 
(Compare with British evacuation of wounded by air from Burma, see page 3005.) Here the 
stretcher on which lies a wounded man is being lifted from a ‘ Stork ' at the reception point. 

Photo, Sport and General 


those armies or to drive them back 
into the Carpathians. Tarnopol and 
Proskurov on the Lwow^Odessa railway 
were the first great strongpoints to be 
encountered in the line of his advance, 
while farther south Staiiislavov and 
Cernauti stood on important railway 
communications with Hungary and 
Rumania. Although Zhukov's main 
break-through was in the west, he 
maintained heavy pressure south of 
Berdichev and towards Vinnitsa. By 
March 12 there was street fighting in 
Tarno])ol and the Russians were closing 
in on Proskurov, though the Germans 
fought back hard. 

liy that time, too, Koniev's victory 
at Unian and advance across the Bug 
enabled his right to co- 0 |>erate with 
Zhukov's left at Vinnitsa, threatening 
the flank of the Germans opposing him 


no doubt made their escape southwards 
into the Carpathians, but a large group 
was surrounded north of the Dniester. 
The situation was extremely confused, 
for the Germans appear to have been 
split up into groups far behind the 
Russian thrust southwards towards the 
Carpathians, which by the end of the 
month had captured Kolomyj a (29th) 
and Cernauti (30th) on the upper Prut, 
cutting the liUin railway from Rumania 
into Poland. By April 8 advanced 
troops had penetrated the passes up to 
the frontier of the former Czechoslovak 
province of Ruthenia. 

The surrounded Germans in the rear 
were, however, fighting desperately, 
attempting to cut their way out west- 
wards, and in this they were assisted 
by violent rescue attempts made by 
Von Manstein south-west of Tarnopol 
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and from the Stanislavov region. For 
a time the enemy forces in what became 
known as the. Skala Kettle seemed likely 
to share the same fate as tixose at 
Korsuii ; but eventually a considerable 
part did escape and, although some 
26,000 men had been killed in the 
Kettle, only some 7,000 prisoners were 
taken in the final rouud-uj), completed 
about April 15, on which date the cap- 
ture of Tarnopol was announced. 

This maiked nearly the end of 
Zhukov's offensive, for not only were 
further operations harnjpered by mud 
and swollen- rivers, but it was evident 
that Von Manstein had received con- 
siderable reinforcements. From his 
bases at Lwow and Staiiislavov he was 
delivering powerful counter-attacks 
which brought the Russians to a stand- 
still on the front running from Brody 
(on the Rovno-Lwow railway), west of 
Tarnopol, east of Staiiislavov, and 
thence into the northern approaches to 
the Carpathian passes. On this front, 
especially in the Staiiislavov area, 
heavy fighting continued during the 
spring, chiefly brought about by Von 
Manstein's counter-attacks, but not* 
much ground changed hands. 

The winter oSeiisive in the Ukraine 


had achieved wonderful results, par- 
ticularly as the exceptionally mild 
winter had been very unfavourable to 
the Russians, and the p , 
Germans had always the - ® . , 

advantage of an intact 
railway system in their • 
rear. The great river lines of the 
Dnieper, Bug, Dniester, Prut and Seret 
had been crossed desinte elaborate 
fortifications prepared by- the Toclr 
organization. Immensely valuable terri- 
tory had been recovered and dis- 
astrous losses of men and material had 


been inflicted on the enemy, whose 
forces had finally been split into two 
widely separated groups on the de- 
fensive. JBoth groups had, however, 
escaped the complete destruction which 
had at one time threatened them, and 
in that respect complete success had 
eluded the Red Army, despite its 
immense exertions of summer, autumn, 


winter and well on into the spring. 


The great part played by Marshal 
Vatutin, whose untimely death (April 
14) was announced just as the campaign 
was drawing to a close, is generally 
recognized. Perhaps the most brilliant 
of a number of brilliant commanders, 
he had a boldness in conceptidn and a 
resolution in action that were inspiring ; 
and his great ability was never more 
conspicuous than when he was com- 
pelled to stand temporarily on the 
defensive while preparing for a riposte 
against an exhausted opponent. 
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KUYAL NAVY IN THE PIRAEUS 

rooi\'M^ by/ British Commando force led by Colonel Earl Jellicoe on October 13. 1944. 

British and Greek naval force, underM?e 
‘ Aiax ’ H M S • Aur^> H M e fri^V. o’ • '’ mcludmg the cruisers H.M.S; ‘ Orion * (fligship), H.M.S. 

Piraeuson the evening of j * number of destroyers, which had dropped anchor in the 

Piraeus on the evening of the 15th. Here, from the bridge of ■ Orion, > the naval force is seen approaching the Piraeus 
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